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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb full explanation^ giv'^n hy M. Gruizot, in the following 
preface, of the nature of his work, renders anj remark ou 
my part unnecessary. I will therefore merely state that in 
ti'anslating it my desire has been to render the author^s 
meaning as nearly as possible in his own style ; whether I 
have succeeded in this object, it is for others to determine* 
As to the books, documents, and speeches quoted, I have in 
aU cases gone bafle to the original sources consulted by the 
author, and given the ipsisslma verba of the respective-writer 
or speaker. M. Guizot, in setting forth his authorities, 
refers to his own edition of the Memoirs relative to our Revo- 
lution (a most valuable publication) ; the references in my, 
translation are to the best English edition of each work 
cited. The ample index now given is an entiiely new* 
feature, and will, I trust, be accepted as an ipaportant one. 


William Hazlitt. 
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PEEFACE 


TO THE EIEST EDITION. 


1 HAVE pubHslied tbe original memoirs of the English revo- 
lution; I now publish its history. Previous to the French 
revolution, this was the greatest event which Europe had to 
narrate. 

I have no fear of its impoitance being underrated; our 
revolution, in surpassing, did not make that of England less 
great in itself, they were both victories in the stune war, and 
to the profit of the same cause; glory is their common attri- 
bute; they do not eclipse, but set off each other. My fear is 
least their true character should be mistaken, least the world 
should not assign to them that place winch is properly theirs 
in the world’s history. 

According to an opinion now widely adopted, it would 
seem as though these two revolutions were unexpected events, 
which, emanating from principles and conceived in designs 
unheard of before, threw society out of its ancJ.ent and natural 
course.; hurricanes, earthquakes — mstances, in a word, of 
those mysterious phenomena which altogether depart from 
the ordinary laws of nature, and which buxst forth suddenly 
~blows, as it were, of Providence — ^it may be to destroy, it 
may be to renovate. Friends and enemies, panegyrists and 
detractois, alike adopt this view. According to the one clas% 
they were glorious events, which brought to light, for the 
first time, tiuth, liberty, and justice, before the occurrence of 
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Mrliich all was absurdity, iniquity, and tyranny? to wliioh alone 
the human race owes its teirestnal salvation. According to 
the other class, they were deplorable calamities, which inter- 
rupted a long golden age of wisdom, virtue, and happiness; 
wlio&e perpetrators pi oclaimed maxims, put forward preten- 
sions^ and committed crimes, till then without parallel: the 
nations in a paroxysm of madness dashed aside fiom their 
accustomed road; an abyss opened beneath their feet. 

Thus, whether they exalt or deplore them, whether they 
bless or curse them, all paities, in consideidng revolutions, 
foiget alltheeiicumstances, alike isolate them absolutely from 
the past, alike make them in themselves responsible for th<4 
de&tiny of the world, and load them with anathema or crown 
them with glory. 

It is time to get clear of all such false and pueiile de- 
clamation. 

Far from having interrupted the natural course of events 
in Europe, neither the English revolution noi our own, 
ever said, wished, or did anything that had not been 
said, wished, done, or attempted, a hundred times before they 
burst forth. They proclaimed the illegality of absolute 
powei ; the free consent of the people, m i^eference to laws 
and taxes, and the light of armed resistance, 'Acre elemental 
principles of the feudal system; and the cliurch has often 
repeated these words of St. Isidore, which we Und in the 
canons of the fourth council of Toledo: He is king who 
rules his people with justice, if he rule otherwise, he shall 
no longer be king.” They attacked prerogatuc, and sought 
to introduce gi eater equality into social oidcr: kings 
throughout Eiu ope have done the same; and, down to our 
own times, the various steps in the progiess of civil equality 
Iiave been founded upon the laws and meabured by the pro- 
gress of royalty. They demanded that public offices should 
be thrown open to the citizens at laige, should be distributed 
accoiding to merit only, and that power should be conferred 
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by election: this is the fundamental principle of the internal 
government of the church, which not only acts upon it, but 
has emphatically proclaimed its worth. Whether we consider 
the general doctrines of the two revolutioub, or the results to 
which they were applied — ^whether we regard the govern- 
ment of the state, or civil legislation, property or persons, 
liberty or power — ^nothing will be found of tv Inch the inven- 
tion originated wuth them, nothing which is not equally met 
with, or which, at all e\ ents, did not come into existence in 
periods which aie called regular. 

Nor IS this all: those piinciples, those designs, those efforts 
which aie attributed exclusively to the English revolution 
and to our own, not only preceded them by seveial centuiics, 
but aie precisely the same pimciples, the same effoits, to 
which society in Europe owes all its progiess. Was it by 
Its disoideis and its privileges, by its brute force, and by 
keeping men down beneath its yoke, that the feudal aiisto- 
cracy took pait in the development of nations ^ No : it 
struggled against loyal tyranny, exeicised the right of le&ist- 
ance, and maintained the maxims of liberty. For what have 
nations blessed kings? Was it foi their pietensions to divine 
light, to absolute powei^ for then profusion^ for theii courts’ 
No ; kings assailed the feudal system and aiistocratical pii\i- 
leges; they introduced unity into legislation, and into the 
executive administration; they aided the progress of equality. 
And the cleigy — whence does it derive its powei" how has 
it promoted civiliF-ation^ Was it by separating itself from the 
people, by taking flight at human reason, by sanctioning 
tyranny in the name of Heaven? No* it gatheied together, 
without distinction, in its churches, and under the law of 
God, the great and the small, the poor and the rich, the weak 
and the strong, it honouied and fostered science, instituted 
schools, favouied the propagation of knowledge, and gave 
activity to the mind. Interiogate the history of the masteis of 
the world, examine the influence of the vaiious classes which 
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have decided its destiny; wherever any good shall manifest 
itself, wherever the lasting gratitude of man shall recognise 
a great service done to humanity, it will be seen that these 
were steps towards the object which were pursued by 
the English revolution and by our own; we shall find our- 
selves in presence of one of the principles they sought to 
establish. 

Let these mighty events, then, no longer be held forth as 
monstrous apparitions in the history of Europe; let us hear 
no more about their unheard-of pretensions, their infernal in- 
ventions. They advanced civilization in the path it has 
been pursuing for fourteen centuries; they professed the 
maxims, they forwarded the works to which man has, in all 
time, owed the development of his nature and the ameliora- 
tion of his condition; they did that which has been by turns 
the merit and the gl^ry of the clergy, of the aristocracy, and 
of kings. 

I do not think mankind will much longer persist in abso- 
lutely condemning them because they are chargeable with 
en*ors, calamities, and crimes. Admit all this to the full; 
nay, exceed the severity of the condemners, and closely ex- 
amine their accusations to supply their omissions; then sum- 
mon them, in their turn, to draw up the hst of the errors, the 
crimes, and the calamities, of those times and those powers 
which they have taken under their protection: I much doubt 
whether they will accept tlie challenge. 

It may be asked: in what respect, then, are the two revo- 
lutions so distinguishable from any other epoch, that carry- 
ing on, as they did, the common work of ages, they merited 
their name, and changed, in effect, the face of tlic xvorld? 
The answer is this: 

Various powers have successively predominated in European 
society, and led by turns the march of civilization* After 
the fall of the Boman empire and the invasion of the Barba- 
rians, amid the dissolution all ties, the ruin of all regular 
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power, dominion eveiTwliere fell into the hands of bold 
brute force. The conquering aristocracy took possession of 
all things, peisons and property, people and land. In vain 
did a few great men, Charlemagne in Fiance, Alfred in 
England, attempt to subject this chaos to the unity of the 
monarchical system. AH unity was impossible. The feudal 
hierarchy was the only form that society would accept. It 
pervaded everything, Church as well as State, bishops and 
abbots became barons, the kmg was merely chief lord. Tet,, 
rude* and unsettled as was this organization, Europe is in* 
debted to it for its first step out of barbarism. It was among 
the proprietors of fiefs, by their mutual relations, their laws^ 
their customs, their feelings, their ideas, that European civi- 
lization began. 

They weighed feai*fully upon the people. The cleigy 
alone sought to claim, on behalf of the community, a little 
reason, justice, and humanity. He who held no place in the 
feudal hierarchy,, had no other asylum than the churches, no 
other protectois than the priests. Inadequate as it waa> yet 
this protection was immense, for there was none beside. 
Moreover, the priests alone offered some food to the moml 
nature of man, to that invincible craving after thought, know- 
ledge, hope, and belief, which overcomes all obstacles and 
survives all misfortune. The church soon acquired a pro- 
digious power m every part of Europe, Nascent royalty 
added to its strength by borrowing its assistance. The pre- 
ponderance passed from the conquering aristocracy to tho 
clergy. 

By the co-operation of the church and its own inherent 
vigour, royalty rose up to a stature above that of its nvals; 
but the clergy which had aided, now wished to enslave it. 
In this new danger, royalty called to its assistance sometimes 
the barons, now become less foimidable, more frequently the 
commons, the people, already strong enough to give good 
help but not strong enough to demand a high price for their 
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^rvices. By their aid, royalty triura|)hed in its second sti uggle, 
and became in its turn the ruling power, invested with the 
-confidence of nations. 

Such is the history of ancient Europe, The feudal aris- 
tocracy, the clergy, royalty, by turns poss<^ssed it, successively 
presided o\er its destiny and its progress. It was to their 
co-existence and to their struggles that it was, for a long 
time, indebted for all it achieved of liberty, prosperity, en- 
lightenment; in a word, for the development of its oivili- 
ration. 

In the seventeenth century in England, in the eighteenth 
in France, all struggle between these three powers Ixad 
ceased; they lived together in sluggish peace. It may even 
be said, that they had lost their historical character, and even 
the remembrance of those efforts, which, of old, constituted 
their power and their splendour. The aristocracy no longer 
protected public liberty, nor even its own , royalty no longer 
laboured to abolish anstocratical privilege; it seemed, on the 
contrarj^, to have become favourable to its possessors, in re- 
Jturn for their seivility. The clergy, a siiuitual power, fciu*c<l 
tfihe human mind, and no longer able to guide, called upon it, 
with threats, to check its career. Still civilization followed 
its course, daily more geneial and more active. Forsaken 
by its ancient leaders, astonished at their apathy and at the 
humour they displayed, and at seeing that less was done for 
it as its power and its desires grew lai’ger, the people began 
to think it Imd better take to transact its own affairs itself; 
and, assuming in its own person all the functions which its 
former leaders no longer fulfilled, claimed at once of the 
crown liberty, of the aristocracy equality, of the clergy the 
rights of human intellect. Then burst foith revolutions. 

These did, for the benefit of a new power, what Europe 
had in other cases already several times witnessed; they gave 
to society leaders who would and could direct it in its progress^ 
By this title alone had the aristocracy, the church, and 
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royalty by turns enjoyed the preponderance. The people now 
took possession of it by the same means, in. the name of the 
same necessities. 

Such was the true operation, the real characteristic of the 
English revolution as well as of our own. After having 
considered them as absolutely alike, it has been said that they 
had nothing but appearances in common. The first, it has 
been contended, was political rather than social; the second 
sought to change at once both society and government; the 
one sought liberty, the other equality; the one, still more re^ 
ligious than political, only substituted dogma for dogma, a 
church for a church; the other, philosophical more especially, 
claimed the full independence of reason: an ingenious com- 
parison, and not without its truth, but well nigh as super- 
ficial, as frivolous as the opinion it pretends to correct. 
While, under the external resemblance of the two revolution^ 
great differences are perceptible, so, beneath their differences, 
is hidden a resemblance still more profound. The English 
Revolution, it is true, from the same causes that brought it 
forth an age before ours, retained a more decided impress of 
the ancient social state: there, free institutions, which had 
their origin in the very depth of barbarism, had survived the 
despotism they could not prevent; the feudal aidstocracy, or 
at least a portion of it, had united its cause to that of the 
people; royalty, even in the days of its supremacy, had never 
been fully or undisturbedly absolute; the national church had 
itself begun religious reform, and called forth the daring in- 
quiries of mind. Everywhere, in the laws, the ci^eed, the 
manners of the people, revolution found its work half accom- 
plished; and from that order of things which it sought to 
change, came at once assistance and obstacles, useful allies 
and still powerful adversaiies. It thus presented a singular 
mixture of elements, to all appearance the most contrary, at 
once aristocratic and popular, religious and philosophical, ap- 
pealing alternately to laws and theories; now proclaiming a 
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BOW* yoke for conscience, now its entire libei'ty; sometimes 
narrowly conlftned within the limits of facts, at others soaring- 
to the most daring attempts; placed, in short, between tho 
old and new social state, rather as a bridge over which to 
pass from the one to the other, than as an abyss of separation. 

The most temble nnity, on the contrary, pervaded the 
French revolution; the new spirit alone dominated; and the 
old system, far from taking its part and its place in tiie move- 
ment, only sought to defend itself against it, and only de- 
fended itself for a moment; it was abke without power as 
without virtue. On the day of the explosion, one fact only 
remained real and powerful, the general civilization of the 
eountiy. In this great but sole result, old institutions, old 
manners, creeds, the memory of the past, the whole national 
life, had fused themselves and become lost. So many active 
and glorions ages had produced only France. Hence the 
immense results of the revolution, and also its immense errors; 
it possessed absolute power. 

Assuredly there is a great difference, and one worthy 
to be well borne in mind; it strikes us more especially when 
we regard the two revolutions, in themselves as isolated events, 
detached from geneial history, and seek to unravel, if I may 
so express it, their peculiar physiognomy, their individual 
character. But let them resume their place in the course of 
ages, and then inquire what they have done towards the de- 
velopment of European civilization, and the resemblance will 
reappear, will rise above all minor differences* Produced by 
the same causes, the decay of the feudal aristocracy, the church, 
and royalty, they both laboured at the same work, the dominion 
of the public in public affairs; they struggled for liberty 
against absoluite power, for equality against privilege, for 
progressive and general interests against stationary and indi- 
vidual interests. Their situations were diffci ent, their strength 
uneqmal; what the one clearly conceived, the other mw but 
in imperfect outline; in the eaieei m Inch tlie one fulfilled, the 
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Other soon stopped short; on the same hattle-Md, the one 
found victory, the other defeat; the sin of the one was con* 
tempt of all religions principle, of the other hypocrisy; one was 
wiser, the other more powex’M; but their means and their 
success alone differed; their tendency, as well as their origin, 
was the same; their •washes, their efforts, their progress, were 
directed towards the same end; what the one attempted or 
accomplished, the other aecomphshed or attempted. Though 
guilty of religious persecution, the English revolution saw 
the banner of leligious liberty uplifted in its ranks; notwith- 
standmg its aristocratic alhances, it founded the preponderance 
of the commons; though especially intent upon civil order, it 
still called for more simple legislation, for parliamentary 
reform, the abolition of entails, and of primogenitmr^sisip;, 
and thongh disappointed in premature hopes, it enabled 
English society to take a great stride out of the monstrous 
inequality of the feudal system. In a word, the analog^’* 
of the two revolutions is sucfapthat the first would never 
have been thoroughly understood had not the second taken 
place. 

In our days, the liistoiy of the English revolution has* 
changed its face. Hume^ for a long series of years enjoyed 
the privilege of forming, m accordance with his views, the* 
opinion of Europe; and, notwithstanding the aid of Mmibeau,^ 
Sirs. Macauley’s declamations had not been able to shake his 
authority. All at once, men’s minds have recovered their natural 
independence, a crowd of works have attested, not only that 
this epoch has become once more the object of lively sympathy, 
hut that the narrative and opinions of Hume have ceased to- 
satisfy the imagination and reason of the public. A great 

' The fust volume of Hume's History of the House of Stuart aiipeared m 
England m I7D4, and the second in 1750 

-Mis Macaulcy’b woik was to ha>e been a ^ History of England nrom 
the Accession of James the First to the Elevation of the House of Hanover,'’ 
but It leachcs no further than the fall of James the Second. It was pub- 
lislied in England fiorn 1763 to 1783 Of the French translation, sent 
foith in 1791, under the name of Mirabeau, only two volumes appeared. 
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orator, Mr. Fox,^ distinguislied writers, Mr. [Malcolm Laing,* 
Maediannid,® Brodie,^ Lingard,’’ Godwin,® ^c., Imstened to 
meet this new-roused curiosity. Born in Fiance, the move- 
ment could not fail to make its way there; UHistoh^ de 
Cromwell by M. Villemain, JJJSistoire de la Revolution de 
1688, by M Mazure, evidently prove, that neitlier for us, was 
Hume sufficient; and I have been able myself, to publish the vo- 
luminous collection of the original memoirs of that epoch, without 
wearying the attention or exhausting the curiosity of readers.^ 
It would little become me to enter here into a detailed ex- 
amination of these works ; but I do not hesitate to assert 
that, without the French revolution, without the vivid light 
it threw on the struggle between the Stuarts and the English 
people, they would not possess the new merits which dis- 
tinguish them. I need only as a proof, the diffeience that 
is to be lemarked between those produced by Great Britain, 
and those which France gave biith to. How great soever 
the patriotic interest inspired in the mind of the former, by 
the revolution of 1640, even when they place themselves 
under the banner of one of the parties which it educed, 
historical criticism reigns thioughout their works; they ajiply 
themselves more especially to exact research, to tlie com- 
parison and cioss-questioning of witnesses; what they relate, 
is to them an old story they thoroughly know, not a drama 
at which they are piesent; a period long past, which they 
pride themselves on being well acquainted with, but in whose 


^ H*.story of tlio Two Last Kings of the House of Stuart, *I to London* 
1808 ^ 

* History of Scotland from the Union of the Ciowiis to the Utu jn of the 
Kingdom, 4 vols, 8to, First published, 1800. 

3 Lues of British Statesmen, 2 \ols 8\o, second edition, London, 1820. 
The second \o^ume contains the Lives of Sti afford mid Chuendon* 

* History of the British Erapiie, fiom the Accession of Chmlos the Firs<; 
to the Restoiation of Otailes the Second, 4 vols 8vo Edinburgh, 1822, 

s History of England , the 0th and 10th\olumcs (London, ia2r), 8vo), 
contain the reigns of James I and Chmles I 
» History of the Commonwealth of England ; London, 1821 ; 4 S'lo. 
^ Th*s CoUec^'on, now complored, foims 2r> voli H\o Ihuis. I>nl>c»* 
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bosom tliey live not. IMx. Brodie fullj participates in all 
the prejudices, distrust, and anger of the bitterest puritans 
against Charles and the cavaliers 5 while, to the faults, 
the crimes of his party, he is wholly blind. But, at least, 
one would imagine so much passion would produce an 
animated narrative j that the party exciting so much sym- 
pathy in the mind of the writer, would be described with 
ti’uth and power. Not so: despite the ardour of Ks pre- 
dilections, Mr. Brodie studies, but sees not, discusses, but 
describes not; he admires the popular party, but does not 
produce it strikingly on the stage; his work is a learned and 
useful dissertation, not a moral and animated history. Mr. 
liingard shaies in none of the opinions, none of the affections 
of Mr. Brodie; he remains impartial between the king and 
the parliament; he pleads the cause of neither, and makes no 
attempt to refute the errors of his predecessors; he even 
boasts of not having opened the work of Hume since be 
undeitook his own; he wrote, he says, with the aid of original 
documents alone, with the times he wished to describe ever 
before his eyes, and with the firm resolution of shunning all 
systematic theory. Does he restore life to history by this 
impartiality? Not at all- IMr. Lingard’s impartiality is, in 
this case, sheer indifference; a Roman-catholic priest^ it 
matters little to him whether Church of England men or 
Presbyterians triumph; thus, indifference has helped Mm no 
better than passion did hlr. Brodie to penetrate beyond the 
external, and, so to speak, the material form of events; with 
him, too, the principal merit is in having carefully examined 
facts, and collected and disposed them in commendable order. 
Mr Malcolm Laing had discerned wdth more sagacity the 
political character of the revolution; he shows very well 
that fioni the first, without distinctly apprehending its own 
aim, It sought to displace power, to transfer it to the house of 
commons, and thus to substitute parliamentary for royal 
government, and tliat it could only rest on this basis* But 
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tlie moral side of the epoch, the religious entlmsmsni, the 
popular passions, the party intrigues, the personal livah'ies, 
all those scenes in which human natui'e displays itself, whezi 
freed from the restraint of old habits and laws, are wanting 
in his book, it is the report of a clear-sighted judge, but of 
one who has only resorted to written documents, and has 
called befoie him in person neither actors nor witnesses. T 
might pass in review all the works with which England has 
been recently enriched on this subject; they would all, on 
examination, be found to present the same character — 
a marked revival of interest in this great crisis of the 
national life, a more attentive study of the facts that relate to 
it, a keener feeling of its merits, a juster appreciation of its 
causes and consequences; still it is but meditation and learn- 
ing apphed to the production of works of eiudition or phi- 
losophy. I seek in vain for that natural sympathy in the 
writer for his subject that gives to history light and life; and 
if Hampden or Clarendon were to return to life, I can scarcely 
believ'e they would recognise their own times. 

I open the Emtoire de Cromioell by M. Villeniaiu, and find 
altogether another scene befoie me. It is less complete, less 
learned, less exact than several of the works I liave adverted 
to; hut, throughout, there is a quick and keen comprehension 
of the opinions, the passions, the vicissitudes of revolutions, 
of public tendencies, and individual character, of the uncon- 
♦querable nature and the so changing forms of parties; the 
Mstonan*s reason teaches him howto appreciate all situations, 
all ideas; his imagination is moved by all real and deep im- 
pressions; his impartiality, somewhat too sceptical if any- 
thing, is yet more animated than is frequently even the 
passion of the exclusive advocates of a cause; and though the 
revolution only appears in his hook confined within the too 
narrow frame of a biography, it is clearer and more animated 
fchan I have met with it elsev^herc. 

The reason of this is, that, setting aside the advantages of 
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M. Villemam had those of situation. He tag Tiewed 
and judged the English revolution from the midst of that of 
Prance; he found in the men and the events developing 
themselves beneath his own eyes, the key to those he had to 
paint; he drew life from his own times and infused it into the 
times he wished to recal. 

I have no desire to carry these reflections further; I have 
ventured so much only to point out how great is the analogy 
between the two epochs, and also to explain how a Fiench- 
man may believe that the history of the English revolution 
has not yet been WTitten in a fully satisfactory manner, and 
that he may be allowed to attempt it. I have carefully 
studied nearly all the old and modern works of which it has 
formed the subject; I did not fear that this study would 
weaken the sincerity of my own impressions or the indepen- 
dence of my judgment, it seems to me there is too much 
timidity in dreading so readily least an auxiliary should be- 
come a master; too much pride m lefusing so absolutely all 
aid. Yet, and if I do not deceive myself it will easily be re- 
cognised, original documents have more peculiarly been my 
guides. I have nothing to observe here, as to the “ Memoirs,” 

I endeavoured in the “ Notices” I prefixed to my edition 
of them, clearly to explain their character and worth; 
those which did not find a place in my Collection,” though 
I have made use of them in my “ History,” appear to me of 
too little importance to require remark. As for the collections 
of official acts and documents, they are very numerous; and, 
though often explored, still abound in unworked treasures. 

I have had constantly before me those of Eushworth, Thurloe, 
the journals of both houses of parliament, the Park amentary 
History,” the old one as well as that of JMr Cobbett, the 
“ Collection of State Trials,” and a great number of other 
works of the same kind, which it would be umnteiesting to 
enumerate I also found in the pamphlets of the time, not 
only Englitoh, but Fiench, some curious infoimation, for the 
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French public was more occupied than is imagined with tm 
Engh’sh revolution; many pamphlets were published in 
France for and against it, and the Frondeurs more than once 
put forward its example, against Mazaiin and the court* I 
must also say, to do justice to a man and a work now too 
much neglected, that I have often consulted with profit the 
History of England, by Eapin de Thoyras; and that not- 
withstanding the inferiority of the wiiter’s talents, the 
English revolution is perhaps better understood in it, and 
more completely displayed than in the works of most of its 
successors. 

In conclusion, let me be allowed to express here my gra- 
titude to all those persons who in France and in England, 
have been good enough to sanction my work in its pi ogress, 
and to promote it by the most valuable assistance Amongst 
others, I owe to the kindness of sir James Mackintosh, as 
inexhaustible as his mind and knowledge, suggestions and 
advice which no one but himself could have given me; and 
one of those, who, amongst ourselves, are the most versed in 
the past history as well as in the present state of England, 
M. Gallois, has thrown open to me, with a kindness I have 
some right to consider friendship, the treasures of his library 
and of his conversation. 

F* a 


Tabxs, 1826 . 
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The History of the Eevolution of England comprises three 
grand periods. In the first, under Charles I (1625—1649), tlie 
Eevolution was preparing, was put forth, and took its stand. 
In the second, under the Long Parhament and Cromwell 
(1649 — 1660), it essayed to found its own form of govern- 
ment, which it called a Eepublic, and fell in the attempt- 
The third period is that of monarchical re-action, successfiil 
for a while, under Chailes II , who, m his cautious selfishness, 
aimed at nothmg beyond liis own personal enjo 3 anent, but 
ruined by the blind passion of James IE., who aimed at abso- 
lute power. In 1688, England achieved the point she aimed 
at in 1640, and quitted the career of I'evolution for that of 
liberty. 

I publish, without alteration, a new edition of mj History 
of the first peiiod. I have collected, for that of the two othei 
periods, a body of materials which, as I believe, are neither 
without importance or variety. A day -will doubtless come, 
when I shall he able to make use of these materials: mean- 
time, wanting the leisure to complete mj narratn e of this 
stupendous event, I apply my mind at every available moment, 
to Its just comprehension. 


F, a 
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HISTORY OF THE REVOLTJTIOU: 
OF ENGLAND. 


The Revolution of England succeeded It succeeded twice* 
Its authors founded in England constitutional monarchy; its 
descendants founded in America the Republic of the United 
States There is no longer any obscunty about these great 
events, time, which has sanctioned, has dlumined them. 
Sixty years ago France entered upon, the other day Europe: 
precij>itated itself upon, the paths which England had opened* 
I seek to show the causes which have given, in England ta 
constitutional monaichy, in English America to the repubhc, 
the solid success which France and Europe have hitherto been 
pursuing in ^ am, amid those mysterious experiments in revo- 
lution, which, as they are well or ill sustained, make nations 
great, or send them astray for ages 

It was in the name of Faith, and of religious liberty, that, 
in the 16 th century, commenced the movement which, from 
that epoch, suspended at times, but ever renewed, has been 
agitating and exciting the world. The tempest rose first in 
the human soul : it struck the Church before it i cached the 
State 

It has been said that Protestantism was, at bottom, a politi- 
cal, rather than a religious revolution an insurrection, in the 
name of worldly interests, against the established Church, rather 
than the bounding impulse of a faith, in the name of the 
eternal interests of man To say this, is to judge superficially, 
and altogether from appearances, and it is an error which has 
invobed, in courses fatal to themselves, the powers, spiritual 
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or teraporal; that have been misled by it. Absorbed in the 
supiDression of the revolutionaiy element of Protestantism, 
they have taken no heed to its religious element. The spirit 
of revolt IS, doubtless, very jDoweilul * but it is not powerful 
enough to accomplish ol itself such results It was not merely 
to shake oft* a yoke, it was also to profess and to practise a faith, 
that the Ileformation of the 1 6th century burst forth and con- 
tinued onward. After the lapse of three centuiies, a sovereign, 
incontestable fact, demonstiates this most emphatically. Two 
Protestant countnes, the most protestant of Europe, England 
and Holland, are at this moment the two coimtrios in which 
the Christian faith preserves most life and most empire. It 
would manifest strange ignorance of man’s natuie, to imagine 
that the leligious fervour would have thus sustained and per- 
petuated itself, after the tiiumph of the insurrection, had the 
movement been, in its outset and m its fundamental principle, 
other than essentially religious 
^ In Germany, m the 16th century, the revolution was reli- 
gious, and not political, in Fiance, in the 18th, it was political, 
and not religious It was, in the 17th century, the fortune of 
England, that the spiiit of religious faith and the spirit of 
political liberty reigned together in her heart, and tluit she 
undertook, at one and the same time, both I'evolutions All 
the high passions of human nature were thus set in airay, 
without her wholly breaking bounds; and the hopes and am- 
bitious of^ eternity lemained to men, after they believed that 
their ambitions and their hopes of this world had failed. 

^ The English refoimeis, the political leformeis more esj>c- 
eially, did not consider that theie was any need of a revolution. 
The laws, the tratbtions, the examples, the whole past of Hum* 
country was dear and sacred to them, and thcrom they found 
alike the fulcrum for then pretensions and the sanction ot 
their ideas. It was in the name of the Great Charter, and of 
the many statutes which, in the course of four centuiies, Lid 
eonftimed it, that they claimed their liberties. During four 
centuries, not a generation bad passed upon the English soil 
’mthout pronouncing the name, without seeing the lace of par- 
liament. The great barons and the commons, the country gen- 
tlemen and the burgesses, met together in 1040, not to quarrel 
about new acquisitions, but to re-entei upon their common in- 
heritance, they met to resume ancient positive rights, and not 
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to pursue the experimental combinations, infinite yet unknown, 
of human thought 

The religious reformers did not enter the Long Parliament 
of Charles I with equally legitimate pretensions The Epis- 
copal Church of England, as it had been constituted, first by the 
capricious and cruel despotism of Henry VIIL, and then by 
the ably designed and systematic despotism of Elizabeth, did 
not suit them It was, in their eyes, an incomplete, incongruous 
reformation — incessantly compromised by the danger of a 
return to the catholic church, from which it had never far 
enough removed — and they meditated, for the chnstian Church 
ol their country, an entirely new remodelling, and a new 
constitution The revolutionary spirit was with them more 
aidciit and more avowed, than with the party that more espe- 
cially occupied itself with political letoims Hot that the^ 
religious innovators themselves were wholly given up to theo- 
retic fantasies they had an anchor to which they held fast, a. 
compass in winch the^ had lull faith The Gospel was their 
Great Charter, subjected, it is true, to their interpretations and 
their commentaries, but anterior and superior to their will, they 
respected it sincerely, and humbled themselves, despite their 
pndc, beloie that law, which they themselves had not made. 

To these guarantees of moderation, which, in the disposition 
of their own paitisans, the two revolutions now commencing,, 
possessed, Providence added a further favour They were' 
not, in tlieir outset, condemned to that wiong, which soon 
becomes a danger, the spontaneously assailing, without clear 
and pressing necessity, a mild and inoffensive power In the 
seventeenth century, in England, royal power wab the aggressor. 
Charles I full of haughty pretensions, without high ambition,, 
and rather that he might not sink in the estimation of the kings,, 
his equals, than from any desire to oppress his people, twice 
essayed to give authority to the maxims and practice of abso- 
lute monarchy, first, in presence of the parliament, and himself 
governed by a vain and fiivolous favourite^ whose presump- 
tuous incompetence shocked the good sense and wounded the 
honour oi the obscurest citizens, then, by dispensing with any 
parliament at all, and governing alone, by a minister, energetic^ 
able, ambitious and imperious wuth grandeur, devoted to a. 
king who neither understood nor sustained him, and learning,, 
1 George Vilheis, Duke of Buckiugliam 
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late that, to save kings, it is not enough nobly to sacrifice 
oneself in serving them ^ 

Against this aggressive despotism, enterprising rather than 
powerful, and which alike attacked, in, State and Oliurcb, ,the 
ancient rights and the new liberties demanded by the country, 
the country had no thought of going beyond legal resistance, 
and placed its reliance in the parliament. Thon^ resistance 
was as unanimous as it was legitimate. Men the iiiost various 
in oiigin and in character, nobles, gentry, aud burgesses, 
courtiers, and men wholly strange to the court, fricnclB and 
enemies of the Established Church, all rose with one accord 
against such infinite and great grievances and abuses, and the 
abuses fell, the grievances disappeared, as the decrepit walls of 
an abandoned tort crumble beneath the first bhjws of the 
^assailants 

In this explosion of national indignation and of national hopes, 
^me minds more clear-sighted, some consciences more scru- 
pulous than others, alieady felt uneasiness Vengeance not 
merely disfigures, but wholly distorts and alters justice ; and 
passion, haughty m its right, goes fuither than it has the title 
or even the intention to go Strafford was justly aecusod, 
unjustly judged. The politicians, wlio did not seek the 
'ifestruction of the episcopal church, suffered the bishops to be 
outraged and humiliated, as men fallen nevex* to rise again. 
‘The ill-regulated blows that struck from the crown its usurpa- 
tions and Its illegal pretensions, wounded it at the same time 
m its just prerogatives Incidents of grave import revealed, 
oom'ageous voicos denounced, the spirit of revolution hidden 
beneath the demand for reform. Warnings, ra}'s of light cast 
Upon their future progress, have never been withheld from 
rising revolutions, but the necessity to triumph, and its gloiy, 
^overpowered the conviction of faults and the presentiment of 
their dangers 

When the work of reform was accomplished — when the 
grievances which had aroused the unanimous reprobation of 
the country were redressed — ^when the powers, authors of 
those grievances, and the men, their instruments, wore pros- 
trated, the scene changed — a new question arose How was 
that which had been acquired to be retained ? How make 
mve that England should thenceforth be governed upon the 
I Thomas Wentwortb, Earl of Strafford. 
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principles and by tie Ia\TS sbe had reestablished ? The political 
refomers began to feel themselTes perplexed* Above them -v^-as 
the king, vho was conspiring agamst them, while he stemed 
yielding to them. If the king lesnmed m the government, 
the power which the reforms accomplished still left him, he 
would make use of it against the reforms and the reformers 
Around them Vi ere their allies, the religious innovators, pres- 
byterians and -various sectaries, for whom political reform v,eB 
not sufScicnt, and %vho, in their hatred of the Established 
Church, aspired not only to shake off its yoke, but to destioy 
it, and to impose their own upon it. For the security of their 
work, for their own security, the chiefs resolved to remain 
under arms Even had they wished to lay aside their weapons, 
their soldiers would not have permitted it. 

One means alone could, in their eyes, confirm their secuniy: 
this was, that parliament should retain the sovereign power it 
had assumed, and that it , should be rendered permanently im- 
possible for the king to govern against the opinion of pailia- 
ment, and of the House of Commons in parliament 

This is the result which, in England, constitutional monarchy 
has attained — ^this is the aim which, two centuries ago, its 
partisans pursued But in the 17th century they had neither 
the enlightenment nor the political virtues which this govern- 
ment requires 

There is in the heart of man so much arrogance and so much 
-weakness combined, that he aspires, at one and the same time, 
to all the glory, and to all tho repose that may be hoped from 
success. He thinks it little to surmount obstacles, he must 
suppress them, that he may relieve his mind wholly from their 
thought; and triumph itself does not content him, unless he 
can enjoy it in all the insolence of complete security Consti- 
tutional monarchy does not satisfy these evil tendencies of 
human natuie To none of the pow’eib vLicli it sets in 
arra-^', docs it accord the pleasures ot undivided and wholly 
seeme domination It imposes upon them all, e-ven upon the 
most pieponderant, the continuous laboui of obligatoiy alli- 
ances, ot mutual circum'^pection of constant arrangements and 
reairangcmcnts, of indnect nifluences, and of a stiuggle inces- 
santly renewed with the chances, incessantly renewing, of 
success and faihue It is on these tcims that constitutional 
monaichy definitively assures triumph to tlie interests and 
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feelings of the country, itself subject to moderation in its 
desires, and to vigilance and patience m its efforts 

ISTeither the crown nor the parliament of England undei stood 
in the 17th century these conditions of their mutual govern- 
ment, they refused, accordingly, to undergo them, lioyaity 
claimed to remain, the House of Commons claimed to become, 
directly and infallibly sovereign. Their pride required this 
satisfaction, their fears this guaiantee* 

To attain this object, to keep and to exercise the sovereign 
empire they had grasped, the House of Commons could no 
longer be content -with the reform of abuses, and with the le- 
establishment of legal rights They felt it necessary radically 
to alter the old Taws, to get all power into their own 
hands 

When things had reached this point, theie was a great break 
up amongst the reformers The more far-sighted, or the more 
timid, embraced the defence of legal order and of menaced 
monarchy j the rest, more danng, or less scrupulous, entered 
upon the path of revolution. 

At this period took bii*th the two great parties, which, gra- 
dually developing themselves undci various names and various 
aspects, have since for two centuries presided over the desti- 
nies of England • the party devoted to the maintenance of 
established ordci, and the party favourable to the progress of 
popular influences; the Tories and the Whigs, the conservatives 
and the innovators. 

The struggle in parliament was fierce, but brief. The 
monarchical party sought to organize itself around the king, 
and to govern in his name These first essays of constitutional 
rule failed ere they had scaice begun ; failed by the faults of 
the king, inconsistent, mutable, obstinate in frivolities, and as 
insincere with his counsellors as with his enemies; by the 
inexperience of his counsellors, themselves in turns too exclu- 
sive and too feeble, and incessantly tricked and betrayed alike 
in the palace and in the parliament , by the distrust and pre- 
tensions of the revolutionary part}, resolved not to be content 
until the absolute power it sought to destroy had passed under 
its liands. 

One day, m relation to a fresh remonstrance to be pre* 
sentod to the king against old giievanceb, as though they had 
not been ledressed, the question of majority was clearly and, 
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distinctly put to tlie two parties. The debate became so 
violent, that even in the House of Commons itself the mem- 
bers were on the point of coming to blows. A majority of 
eleven gave the victory to the revolutionary party 

Fifty days after this vote, the king quitted as a fugitive the 
palace of Whitehall, which he was only to re-enter on his way 
to the scaifold. The House of Commons immediately ordered 
that the menaced kingdom should be placed in a state of 
defence. The parliamentary'" struggle ceased, the civil war 
began. 

At this solemn moment, patriotic sorrow, dark forebodings 
were given utterance to, here and there, in both parties, more 
especially in the party of the king, less confident in its 
strength, and also, perhaps, in its cause But such was not 
the general feeling Passion, and the hope of success, held 
power in most hearts. The spirit of resistance to illegality 
and oppression has been one of the noblest and most salutary 
characteristics of the English people, throughout the whole 
course of their history. Docile, and even favourable, to autho- 
rity, when it acts in virtue of the law, they boldly maintain 
against it what they deem the law of the land, and their 
right. Amid all their dissensions, this sentiment alike animated 
both parties. The revolutionary party struggled against the 
illegalities and oppressions which England had undergone at 
the hands of the king in past times, and which they appre- 
hended at his hands in the future The monarchical party 
struggled against the illegalities and oppressions which, at the 
present time, the parliament was inflicting upon the country. 
The respect for right and for law, though forgotten and 
violated every hour, still occupied the recesses of men’s hearts, 
and veiled from them the wrongs and the ills that civil war 
was preparing for them 

The manners of neither party were antagonistic to civil 
war The Cavalieis were rough, hot-headed men, still full 
of those habits of fighting, ot that impetuous tendency to 
violence, which characterised the feudal ages The Puritans 
were hard, acerb, stubborn, nurtured in the passions, as in the 
traditions of the Hebrew people, who defended and avenged 
then God in smiting their enemies with both the sacrifice of 
life was familiar, and the sight of blood no matter of horror. 
Another cause, less potent, provoked and aggravated the 
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O2cplosion. PoKtical and religious parties were not alone in 
the field, Beneath their struggle, lay a social question, the 
struggle of the various classes for influence and power Not 
that these classes were in England radically segregate, and 
hostile one to the other, as they have been elsewhere. The 
great barons had asserted and maintained the people’s liberties 
with their own, and the people did not foiget this. The 
countiy gentlemen and the burgesses had for three centuiies 
sat together in parliament, in the name of the Commons of 
England But, m the last hundred years, great changes had 
taken place in the relative strength of the various classes in 
the bosom of society, without any analogous ebanges having 
been wrought in the government. Commercial activity and 
religious order bad, in the middle classes, given a prodigious 
impulse to wealth and to thought. In one of the first parha- 
ments in the reign of Charles I it was remarked, with ex- 
treme surprise, that the House of Commons was three times 
richer than the House of Loids. The high aristocracy no 
longer possessed, and no longer communicated to the royalty 
it continued to encircle, the same preponcleiance in the nation. 
The burgesses, the minor country gentlemen, the farmers, and 
tb^^ sm^l landed proprietors, at that time a very numerous 
body, did^ not exercise over public affairs an infiiicnco propor- 
tionate with their importance in the country. Their elevation 
had not kepi pace with their growth Hence had arisen 
amongst them and the ranks beneath thorn a proud and 
powerful spiiit of ambition, eager to seize the first occasion to 
burst forth. , Civil war opened a wide field to their energy 
and to their hopes. It presented, at its outset, no aspect of a 
social classification, exclusive and hostile * inaiij' counti’y 
gentlemen, several even of the greatest of the great lords, 
were at the head of the pojiular party. Soon, the nobilit}^ on 
the one hand, and the middle class and the people on the 
other, ranged themselves in two^masses, the one aiound the 
crown, the other around the parliament, and sure symptoms 
already revealed a great social movement m the heart of s 
great political struggle, and the efiervescence of an ascendant 
democracy, clearmg for itself a way through the ranks of a 
weakened and divided aribtrociacy. 

Both parties found in the state of society, nay, in the veiy 
laws of the land, natural, and almost regular, means of sus-f 
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taining by arms their rights or their pretensions. From the 
reigu of Elizabeth, the House of Commons had applied itself 
with ardour to the abolition of the remainmg institutions, 
alreadjj- tottering, of the feudal system But deep traces of 
that system still subsisted, and its habits, its sentiments, in 
some instances its rules, still presided over the relations of the 
possessors of fiefs, both with the king, their suzerain, and with 
the portion of the population grouped around them in their 
easties or upon their estates These assembled at their voice, 
whether for festivals or for fighting, as they themselves obeyed 
the summons of the king, when he claimed their services It 
was one of those epochs of transition, when ancient laws, 
honoured in their obsolescence, sail decide the actions of men,, 
whom they no longer formally bind. Devotion had taken the 
place of servitude , the fidelity of the vassal became the I05 alty 
of the subject; and the cavaliers, rich or poor, flocked round 
the king, ready to fight and to die for him, followed by a 
troop, or, as the case might be, a handful of retainers, ready to 
figlit and to die for them 

On their pait, the burgesses, the artisans, the people of the 
towns, had also, under other forms, thcii means of independent 
activ>u, and even ot vai Organized in municipal or co* -r 
mercial corpoiations, they met freely to discuss their affaiis; 
they levied taxes, laised militia, administered justice ^and 
police, dclibciated, m a word, and acted, within the circuit of 
their walls and the limits, however obscure, of their charters, like 
so many jietty sovereigns And the extension of commerce 
and of industry, their wealth, their connexions, their credit, 
gave to these corporations a power which they applied to the 
service of their cause, with all the impulsive daring of a youth- 
ful and inexperienced pride 

ITeither in country nor in town did royalty exeicise the 
empiie of a central and sole administration The financial, 
military, even the judicial afiairs of the country, were, more or 
less completely, in the hands of local, and well nigh inde- 
pendent authorities here, of the landed piopnetois of the 
country , there, of the municipal bodies, or ot the corporations, 
who appropiiated more and more thoroughly their administia- 
tive authority to the promotion of their political cause — now 
to aid the central power king, or parliament — ^now to resist 
it. And, where these means did not suffice — ^where it was 
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necessary for the action to extend itself beyond the sphere of 
the old and recognised local powers — the spirit of association^ 
traditional and potent in England, speedily established between 
the counties, the towns, the divisions of the kingdom, and 
the various classes of society, practical, efficacious combinations, 
in virtue of which new associations, fieely springing up wher- 
ever and 'whenever required, levied taxes, raised troops, foimed 
committees, and selected chiefs, deputed to fuinish and direct 
their share of action m the general cause they embraced. 

It was in an association of this character, that of the five 
Eastern counties united for the support of the parliament, 
that Ciomwell gave the first indications of his strength, and 
sowed the first seeds of his power. 

In a society thus organized and disposed, civil war seemed 
nothing impracticable. It soon covered the whole face of the 
country, here, by order of the royal or parliament agents; 
there, the spontaneous work of the people, and it was mam- 
tained by both parties with an energy, mournfully in many 
cases, but in all unhesitatingly displayed as the exercise of a 
right and the accomplishment of a duty Each party had a 
profound conviction of the justice and of the greatness of its 
cause. Each, to serve its cause, made those cfiorts and those 
sacrifices which elevate the soul even in the very act and 
moment of leading it astray, and which give to passion the 
aspect, and sometimes the merit, of virtue. Virtue itself was 
wanting to neither party Violent and licentious, the cavaliers 
had yet in their ranks the finest models of the generous, grand, 
high-souled old families, full of disinterested devotion, of dignity 
in submission. The puritans, hard and haughty, rendered to 
their country a service beyond all piice: they established in it 
austerity of private life and sanctity of domestic manners. 
The two parties fought with fierce animosity, but still without 
laying aside, amidst the struggle, all the sentiments of the 
times of order and of peace. There were no sanguinary out- 
breaks, no judicial massacres It was civil war, earnest, fierce, 
determined, full of violence and of evil, but without barbarian 
excesses, and kept, by the general manners of the population, 
within certain limits of nght and of humanity. 

I the earlier pa} this tribute, because the virtues of parties 
are frail and shoit-lived, when they have to undergo the blast, 
and to struggle against the storms of revolutions. Erom day 
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to day> wifcli the prolongation of the civil war, respect for 
right, and just, generous sentiments grew feeble. The natural 
consequences of the revolutionary state developed tliemsefces, 
distorting more and more, in both parties, the ideas and habits 
of law and of morality. The king wanted mone} the cava- 
liers gave way to unbridled pillage The taxes levied by the 
parliament did not meet the exigencies of the war . it estab- 
lished in every county a system of confiscation, more or less 
undisguised, which, under the pretext of delinquency^ placed in 
its hands the rents, and in many cases the estates, of its ene- 
mies, a daily source of wealth for its partizans. In this geneml 
^nd continuous disorder, amidst the abuses of force and the ex- 
cesses of desperate misfortune, the evil passions were inces- 
santly called forth, chances of gratification presented them- 
selves to every evil desire, hatied and vengeance took posses- 
sion of more eneigetic souls , the feebler sank mto base 
fear and prostrate servility The parliament, which pretended 
to act in the name ot the laws, and to serve the king it com- 
bated, was condemned, even in its most violent acts, to a false 
and hypocritical language Among the royalists, many, dis- 
trusting the by-views of the king, called upon for sacrifices 
wholly beyond their means, and daily more and more dubious 
of the success of then cause, felt devotiou fading away in their 
hearts, and submitted in despaii, or indemnified themselves 
for their losses by licence and lapme Falsehood, violence, 
grasping avarice, mean pusillanimity, egotism in every form, 
made rapid strides among all who weie actually engaged in 
the strife, while the population, which took no part in it, or 
but a remotely indirect part, itself undergoing, after a while, 
the detestable influence of the levolutionaiy spectacle, lost, 
little by little, or retained m but dim, flickering memoiy, its 
pristine notions of right and of duty, of justice and of virtue 
It was assailed at the same time, and suffered most ci nelly 
in its material interests War everjnj^’-here pie&ent and every- 
where unrestrained, ravaged town and country, and destroyed 
the subsistence, the hopes, and the industiy of the people. 
The financial measiueb of the pai Lament, worked by local 
hostilities or intiigues, involved landed property m univcrs^ 
confusion and depreciation. There ^\as no longer security 
for ])resont means oi for the expectations fiom future labour. 
Civil life was assailed and unhinged, even m tlie bosom of 
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families perfectly unconnected with the political struggle. And 
as the fear of evil ever spreads further and more rapidly than 
thei^vii itself, the country, in its grievous distress, tos the 
prey of an anxiety still more general and more grievous even 
than its distress The outbuist of its complaints and of its. 
wishes was not long delayed War was still at its height 
when, already the ciy of Fmce ^ peace ^ resounded at the doors 
of parliament. Ilepcated petitions demanded peace, brought 
by large assemblages, so large and so excited that it was 
necessary to employ force to disperse them. In the House of 
Commons itself, notwithstanding the almost universal with- 
drawal of the first royalist party, a new royalist party was 
formed, in the name of peace, eager to seize every occasion 
to proclaim its necessity, and to open negotiations with the 
king. Essayed, over and over again, all such negotiations 
failed, by the machinations of those who, in either camp, 
refused peace, not choosing to make the concessions it neces- 
sitated, by the incapacity or weakness of those, who, wUmg 
peace, dared not will its conditions Civil war continued, but 
the party which had brought it about was broken up; the 
struggle had re-commenced in parliament, for and against the 
revolution. 

Out of doors, more especially in the countiy, the people did 
not content themselves with asking the parliament for peace, 
they endeavoured themselves, locally at least, to impose it on 
both parties Associations were formed, armed bodies set 
themselves on foot, declaring that they would no longer auiier 
then lands to be devastated either by parliamentarians or by 
royalists, and attacked both alike, whenever they encountered 
them. A sort of armed neutrality in the bosom of civil war: 
an attempt futile m itself, but serving to manifest how deeply 
the two parties who insisted upon war, already wounded the 
feelings and inteiests of the country. So long as the %var was 
strongly in movement, and the issue doubtful, these sufterings 
and these convictions of the people, though leading them to a 
pacific reaction, directed their attention but hesitatingly and 
glancingly towards the king They accused him as obstinate 
and false They bitteiiy denounced his secret macliinations with 
the queen and the catholics, whom they passionately hated and 
feared They held him responsible for the calamities and foi tho 
prolongation of the civil v, ar, at least equally with the pai liament* 
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When the war was at an end, arc! the kicg a prisoner in the 
hands of the pailiament, the pacific reaction hecame i^ore 
decidedly and more generally royalist. The king could do 
nothing, and hore his misfortunes nobly. The parliament 
could do everything, yet put no stop to the calamities of the- 
country. Upon the parliament, therefore, now weighed the 
wdiole responsibility against parliament \vere directed all the 
ebullitions and discontent of disappointed hopes, of suspicions,, 
of anger and malediction for the present, of terrors for the 
future. Impelled by tins national sentiment, enlightened by 
the imminent danger, the political refoimeis, the first chiefs of 
the revolution m pailiament, and with them a portion of the 
rehgious innovators, the Presbyterians, enemies of tbe Epis- 
copal Church, but not of the monarchy, essayed a last efiort 
to efiect peace with the king, and to terminate, at one stroke,, 
the war and the revolution 

They were sincere, nay, passionately earnest in their desire, 
but still full of those revolutionary prejudices and pretensions 
ivhich bad already, on seveial occasions, rendered peace im- 
possible By the conditions w’hich they sought to impose 
upon the king, they leqiured him to sanction their destruction 
of the monaichy and of the churcl^, or, in other words, to 
complete with his o\vn hands, as he re-entered it, the down- 
fall of the edifice wdiich constituted his secuiity, and to which 
he had vowed his faith 

They had proclaimed as a principle, and put in practice, 
the direct sovereignty of the House of Commons; and, con- 
strained in their turn to resist the popular current, they 
wcx‘e astonished no longer to receive the aid, nay, to encounter 
the distrust and hostility, of that aristocracy and of that 
church which they had decried and demolished. 

Even had they succeeded in concluding peace with the king, 
peace would have been vain It was too late to arrest revoluti on, 
too soon to guide it to its true and national goal God was 
only then beginning to exercise his justice, and to administer 
las lessons The instant that the first chiefs of the move- 
ment sought to reconstruct the rums they had made, the 
real revolutionary party rose, and, ti eating their new-grow^ii 
wisdom with brutal contempt, drove them from parHament, 
condemned the king to death, and proclaimed the republic 

Two centuries have past away since the republic of England 
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discern and to grasp the means of success; and impressing 
upon all^ friends or foes, the conviction that none would 
triumph so fully and go so far as he. 

To such a party, led by such a man, a republic was exactly 
suitable. It provided the satisfaction of their passions, an 
opening for all their hopes, a security for the interests which 
they had carved out of the civil war. It delivered over the 
country to the army, by the genius of its chief, and empire 
to Cromwell, by the discipline and complicity of his soldiers. 

From respect for their smcerity, their genius, their misfor- 
tunes, I will not express the whole of my judgment of certain 
men, whose names have become celebrated, republicans ^o, 
from a political theory, constructed upon the models of anti^ 
quity, rather than from relipous fanaticism, — Sidney, Yane, 
Ludlow, Harrin^on, Hutchinson, Milton; high minds, gieat 
souls, nobly ambitious for their country and for humanity; but 
of such weak judgment and of such insane pride, that neithei^ 
fortune nor misfortune taught them a lesson; credulous as 
children, obstinate as old men, ever bhnded by their hopes to 
their faults and to their dangers ; and who at the moment 
when, by their own anarchical tyranny, they were preparing 
the way for a tyranny more rational and more powerful^ 
thought they were founding the freest and most glorious of 
governments. 

Out of these sects, organized in regiments, of these coteries 
setting up for a parliament, no person in England desired a 
republic, A republic was wholly offensive to the tradition^ 
the manners, the laws, the old affections, the old venerations, 
the regular interests, the order, the good sense, and the moral 
sense of tjie country. 

Incensed and uneasy at this manifest aversion of the public 
for their designs, the sectaries and Cromwell deemed that^ 
to found a rule so generally odious, it was essential, at the 
very outset, by a terrible and irremediable blow, to prove its 
power and to affirm its right. They agreed to crown the 
republic upon the scaffold of Charles I 

But revolutionists, even the ablest of them, are short-sighted. 
Intoxicated by the passion, or dominated by the necessity ot 
the moment, they do not foresee that what to-day constitutes 
their triumph, will be to-morrow their condemnation. The 
execution of Charles I. handed over England, stupor-struck, 

c 
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republicaiis and to Cromwell. But the repuhKc and 
Cromwell, mortally wounded by the same blow, were, from 
that day forth, but a violent and ephemeral regime, branded 
with that seal of supreme iniquity which devotes to certain 
min, powers the most powerful and the most illustrious. 

The judges of Charles I. tried by every conceivable means 
to divest their work of this fatal attribute, and to present it to 
the world as the justice of God, which it had been their mission 
to accomplish. Charles had aimed at absolute power, and had 
waged civil war. Many rights had been violated, much blood 
bad been spilt by his orders or with his sanction. They cast 
^pon him the whole responsibility of the late tyranny, and of 
the war: they demanded at his hands the reckoning for all the 
liberties which had been oppressed, for all the blood which had 
been spilt ; his was a crime without specification, which his 
death alone could expiate. But the conscience of a people is 
not to be thus mystified and blinded, even when it is half 
paralysed with anxiety and perturbation. Others, besides the 
king, had oppressed the country, and imbrued it in blood. If 
riie king had violated the rights of his subjects, the rights or 
royalty, also ancient, also written in the laws, had been equally 
ri[olate4 attacked, usurped. The king had waged war, but it 
was in self-defence. Who was there that did not know that at 
the very juncture when he made up his mind to war, war was 
resolved upon against him, for the purpose of constraining him, 
after so many concessions, to yield up what still remained to 
hi m of rights and of power, the last wreck of the legal govern- 
ment of the country? And now that the king was vanquished, 
he was judged, he was condemned, without law, against all 
law, for acts which no law had foreseen or categorised as crimes ; 
which the conscience neither of the Idng nor of the people had 
ever imagined to consider as falling under the jurisdiction of 
men, or punishable at their hands. What utter indignation, 
what a revolt of the universal mind of the country would have 
burst forth, had the obscurest of its citizens been thus treated, 
been put to death for crimes defined post facto^ by self-ap- 
pointed judges, yesterday his enemies, to-day his competitors, 
to-morrow his heirs 1 yet that which none would have dared 
essay against the least of the people of England, had been done 
against the King of England; against the supreme head of the 
Church and of the State, against the representative and the 
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symbol of authority, of order, of law, of Justice— of all that, in 
the society of man, touches upon the limits and awakens the 
idea of the attributes of God i 

There is no fanaticism so blind, no policy so perverse, which, 
in the very moment of its triumph, has not been startled by 
the apparition at its side, within its very ranks, of some 
dazjzhng effiilgence, the solemn and unexpected protest of the 
human conscience. Two republicans, one of them placed in 
the list of the king’s judges, the names the most glorious of 
the party, Yane and Sidney, whether from scruple or from 
prudence, would not sit ou the trial, and quitted London, in 
order that they might not even -witness it. And when, sove- 
reign mistiess, the House of Commons nominated the repu]>- 
lican council of state, of torty-one members, summoned to 
constitute it, twenty-two absolutely refused to take the oath, 
which set forth an approval of the king’s condemnation j aiid 
the regicide republicans, with Cromwell at their head, were 
fain to accept for their colleagues men who refused upon any 
terms to pass for their accomplices 

The new government encountered at first only passive re- 
sistance; but this it encountered everywhere 

'Of the twelve judges, six absolutely refused to continue 
their functions; and the other six only consented, on the con- 
dition that they should still admmister justice according to 
the ancient laws of the land. The republican parliament ae- 
.cei^ted their condition 

The parliament had ordered that the republic should bo 
proclaimed in the city of London The lord mayor refused to 
proclaim it. He was removed from his office, and sent to prison* 
Notwithstanding the immediate presence of the new lord mayor, 
three months elapsed before the proclamation was ventured 
upon, and when it at length took place, many of the aldermen 
absented themselves The ceremony was protected by troops, 
but they could not wholly repress the ebullitions of popular 
scorn and hate. The common council was re-organized; 
many of the members nominated refused to accept the office* 
It became necessary to authorize the council to act with a ma- 
terially diminished number. It was even at one time a ques- 
tion whether it would not he expedient to abolish the franchises 
of the city altogether. 

When the republican coinage had to be struck, the Master of 
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the Mint declared that he would have notliing to do with it, 
and resigned his office. 

An oath of fidelity to the republic, drawn up in terms the 
most simple and inojBfensive that could be devised, was le- 
quired from the civil functionaries and from the beneficed 
clergymen Thousands gave up their places and their livings, 
rather than take it More than a year after the establishment 
of the republic, the convocation of the Presbyterian clergy, as^ 
sembled in London, formally declared that the oath ought not 
to be taken. It was sought to be imposed upon the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge : the most eminent members 
of those corporations, professors and heads of colleges, resigned 
their posts 

The order was issued, throughout England, to destroy the 
insignia of royalty upon all the public edifices and monuments. 
The order was executed in scarcely a single instance It was 
several tunes renewed with as little success; and the republic, 
after it had been established more than two years, found itself 
constrained once more to renew the order, throwing the respon- 
sibility and the cost of performance upon the parishes. 

Lastly, it was not until two years after the condemnation of 
the king that the republican parliament ventured formally to 
vote that the authors, the judges, and the executioners of that 
act had done their duty , to sanction the proceedings, and to 
order their insertion in the records of parliament* 

Never did a people, vanquished by a revolutionary faction, 
and undergoing its overthrow without absolute insurrection, 
refuse more distinctly and positively to its conquerors its ad- 
hesion and its concurrence 

To the passive resistance of the country were soon added, 
against the government of the republic, tbe attacks of its 
enemies. 

The first of these came from the republicans themselves. In., 
the seventeenth, as in the nineteenth century, this name covered 
ideas, designs, parties profoundly various the one from the 
other Behind the reformers of political order, came the 
reformers of social order, and then the destroyers of all order 
and of all society To the passions and pretensions of reli- 
gious fanaticism, blinder and more unbridled the lower you 
descend in the ranks of the party, the republic of Sidney and 
of Milton in no degree sufficed. The Levellers burst forth* 
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The Communists appeared. The republic had scarce been in 
existence sisc months, when already, around London and the 
parKament, four insurrections of sectarian soldiers, excited and 
sustained by an incessant fire of pamphlets, preachings, and 
popular processions, revealed its internal anarchy, and im- 
perilled its government. 

The royalist party took longer time to rise. Its repeated 
defeats, the execution of the king, the violent compression 
which had been weighing it down, had struck it with stupor. 
The dissensions of its conquerors, and the evident ill-will *of 
the people towards the new government, soon restored it to 
life and to hope. Within two years, seven conspiracies and 
insurrections, the work either of the pure royalists, or of 
royalist presbyterians, alike fiercely hostile to the republic, 
proved to its chiefs that they had not with the same blow 
killed the king, and the empire of royalty. 

Soon, between the royalist conspirators and the republican 
conspirators, between the Cavaliers and the Levellers, a secret 
correspondence was established They conspired in concert, 
one common hatred superseded all special dislikes. And while 
England was struggling in this passionate anarchy, Scotland 
and Ireland, both royalist countries, though from very different 
motives, and with very different feelings, openly repudiated 
the republic, proclaimed Charles Stuart king, invited and 
received, upon their soil and at their head, the former Charles 
himself, the latter his representatives, and proceeded to make 
war for his establishment. 

In this dislocation of the three kingdoms, amidst these plots 
at once opposite and combined, no sooner frustrated than 
revived, and which alternately raised and depressed, in every 
comer of the kingdom, the hopes and the fears, the ambitions 
and the machinations of all parties, the social bonds became 
relaxed, the springs of power were rapidly loosened In county 
and parochial administration, in general or local finance, in 
public employments, in private fortunes, in every interest of 
civil life, there was an entire absence of order and of security. 
On the highways, around the towns, robbers multiplied, going 
about in bands, mixing up political passions with their crimes, 
demanding from those whom they stopped whether or not they 
bad taken the oath of fidelity to the republic, and maltreating 
them, or releasing them unharmed, according to their answer. 
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For their suppression, it became necessary to station bodies ot 
troops at difterent points, and to keep several regiments of 
horse constantly in motion; and the suppression, though ener- 
getically proceeded with, succeeded but very imperfectly, for 
the disorganization of society gave birth to disorders faster 
than the republican government could stifie them. 

Assailed by so many and so great dangers, the chiefs of the 
republican parhament did not falter, they had all the energy 
and the pertinacity, some among them of faith, the rest of 
self-regard; their noblest hopes and their vulgarest interests, 
their honour and their life were involved in their enterprise. 
They devoted themselves to the work courageously; but in 
their anxiety to secure its triumph, they lavished with blind 
prodigality those means of a corrupt nature which only save a 
cause for a few daysto involve it then in more utter destruction. 

At their very outset, they earned political tyranny well 
nigh to its uttermost limits, for they decreed that whoever in 
the course of the civil war hiid sided with the king, or had 
shown any hostilifey to the parliament, should be held incapable 
of being elected member of parliament, or of occupying any 
post of importance in the state And shortly afterwards the 
same incapacity was extended to every mumcipal function, 
and even to the simple right of voting at elections: thus 
placing, by a single blow, all the adversaries of the republic in 
the condition of Helots, excluded from every right, from all 
pohtical life in their country. 

The oath of fidelity had been, in the first instance, only 
required from civil functionaries and from ecclesiastics, and 
their refusal was attended with no other result than the loss 
of their posts* The infinite refusals incensed and disquieted the 
conquerors; to appease their anger, and in the vain hope of 
removing tMr disquietude, they imposed the oath upon every 
Englishman above the age of eighteen; and whoever refiised 
to take it was no longer permitted to appear in a court of 
justice for the maintenance of his interests; so that political 
dissent involved civil incapacity 

Sequestiation and confiscation were put in force against 
the conquered, in a manner the most intolerable and revolting: 
upon no fixed or general principle, by partial, unsettled pro- 
cesses, aggravated or modified in severity according to the 
necessities of the moment, the avarice of a powerful enemy. 
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tlie ino&t accideatal circiimstaBce, and by lists of names, in 
some cases very comprebensiy^ in others very limited, and all 
more or less arbitrary ; so that none of those 'vrho felt them- 
selves menaced, knew beforehand, with any approximation 
to certainty, what was his situation or what would be his 
fate 

Since the termination of the civil war one weapon alone 
remained to the vanquished, royahst, or levellers : publicity, 
the press. They used this daringly, as, throughout the whole 
course of its struggle with the king, the party now victorious 
had done. They might well think themselves entitled to do 
this, for the last censor of the monarchy, Mr. Mabbott, had 
given in his res^nation, no longer choosmg to be the instru- 
ment of such an abuse; and the first secretary of the republican 
council of state, Milton, had eloquently demanded the hberty of 
the press as the essential right of a firee people. The repub- 
lican government did not appoint a new censor; hut they passed, 
as to the regulation of the press, a law which might well satisfy 
the most uneasy vigilance. Four towns only in England — 
London, York, Oxford, Cambridge — had the privilege of 
printing. No journal or periodical could appear without the 
authorization of the government, and the pnnters had to give 
secunty, and not only whoever had taken part in a seditious 
publication was incriminated and punished, but every pur- 
chaser of a seditious writing incurred a’penalty, unless within 
four-and-twenty hours he placed the work in the hands of 
nearest magistrate, and pointed out to him its dangerous 
tendency. 

One liberty at least, religious liberty, might, it would seem, 
under the republic, expect a better fate. The repubhcan^ see- , 
taries had, from the outset of the republic, emblazoned, it on 
their banner. Not only bad they occasion to claim it for 
themselves, but their principles imperiously required it; for 
they repudiated any general or compulsory government in the 
church, and recognised in each separate congregation the right 
to govern itself. But by one of the most afflicting perver- 
sions of our nature, it is precisely there where it is most ini- 
quitous and revolting — that is to say, in matters of conscience 
and of faith, that human inconsistency developes itself m its 
broadest aspect. The same party, the same men, who, for the 
past half century, had been devoting themselves with ad- 
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inirable steadfastness to tlie cause of religious liberty, and 
wio put forward that liberty as the basis of Christian society, 
themselves become sovereign, now absolutely excluded from all 
liberty three great classes of persons, the Catholics, the Episco- 
palians and the Freethinkers Against the Catholics the perse- 
cution had no limits ; it was absolute proscription for their faith 
and their worship — ^for their laity, disqualification and privileged 
confiscation — ^for their priests, imprisonment, wholesale banish- 
ment, and death itself. The Protestant episcopal church, over- 
thrown and dispersed by the Presbyterian parliament, found, 
under the republican parliament, the severity of its condition 
grievously aggravated, the sectaries made it the double victim 
of their vengeance and of their mistrust, oppression went the 
length of prohibiting, even in private families, the presence of 
its ministers, and the use of its liturgy and of its prayers As to 
the Freethinkers — ^much more numerous at this period than 
is commonly supposed — ^if one of them, from imprudence or 
from scorn of hypocrisy, openly avowed his opinions, he was 
prosecuted, imprisoned, excluded from parliament, and ex- 
pelled from any situation he held, however humble. The 
Presbyterians, as enemies of the Episcopalians, enjoyed a cer- 
tain toleration, indeed, hut it was limited in its extent, 
precarious in its tenure, and frequently disturbed by the sus- 
picions or violences of the sectaries, who disliked them equally 
for their ecclesiastical ^ organization and for their monarchical 
tendencies, It was in vain that, in the republican parliament, 
some men of a generous spirit sought to modify these reforms; 
they were soon taught, and fain to undergo, their own power- 
Jessness Under the republic, in short, there was no real 
religious liberty, except for the victorious republican sects, 
whose common union in one political cause, ever menaced with 
danger, made them forget or tolerate their dissensions in 
matters of faith. 

To protect and sustain a political tyranny so extended and 
so harsh, judicial tyianny was indispensable. The republican 
parliament exercised it without scruple. The tnal of the 
king — ^that monstrous derogation from all the principles and 
all the forms of justice, became the model of political trials. 
For the seditions of military levellers, martial law sufficed; 
but when a royalist insurrection or conspiracy broke out, a 
high court of justice, the members of which were appointed 
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by tbe parliament jltself, was fortbwith established; a true 
special commission, placed above, as to itself, all the rules, and 
as to the accused, all the guarantees of law. Was there any 
reason to apprehend that a knowledge of the proceedings 
would excite the anger or pity of the country ^ the publication 
was absolutely prohibited. Nor were these courts made use 
of merely against the more important personages handed over 
to their immediate jurisdiction, they were applied also as in- 
struments against the obscure multitude, whom, in person, it 
was not practicable to bring before them. For example: 
before the republic was proclaimed, the Thames watermen had, 
in a petition, demanded that peace should be made with the 
king. After the king’s execution, the parliament transmitted 
this petition, with their names affixed, to the H^h Court of 
Justice it had just appointed for the trial of five of the prin- 
cipal royalist chiefs, thus stnking terror into the hearts of 
the humble by the same blow which struck off the heads of the 
great. Sometimes the employment of High Courts was 
deemed inexpedient, they might excite too much popular 
emotion, or involve too much of formal show, or be tardy m 
their work In such cases the republican parliament itself 
acted as judges, inflicting, by a simple vote, enormous fines, 
the pillory, or banishment, now to prostrate some pertina- 
cious foe, now to gratify the passions, or to cover the blunders 
of one of its own leaders Did no pretext present itself for 
prosecuting and condemning the men they feared — ^for ex- 
ample, the first political reformers, whom the republicans had 
been able to conquer only by absolutely expelling them from 
parliament? they were aibitranly seized, and dispersed in 
remote prisons. The Cavaliers, the Eoman Catholics, the 
soldiers of fortune, all the Suspected, were banished from 
London, m 'masse. And if some royalist writer, instead of 
conspiring in secret, openly denounced to the country, by the 
voice of the press, the misdeeds^ real or supposed, of the re- 
publican ringleaders, he was arrested and sent to the Tower, 
where, awaiting judgment, he died 

So much oppiession, in the heart of so much anarchy, 
seemed all the moic odious and intolerable that it was the 
work of men who had but just before, in the name of liberty, 
required so much from the kmg^ and promised so much for 
themselves ’ — men of 'whom a large proportion were previously 
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imknoTO^ obscure persons, proceeding from conditions of life 
wherein the people were in no way accustomed to recognise 
and to respect supreme power, and having no other title than 
their personal merit — a title pertinaciously contested until it 
had attained a position beyond all controversy and all com- 
parison; and the rOateiial force at their disposal — a title 
* offending and ahenating even those who submit to it, until 
their conqueror has brought them to the point of thorough, 
prostrate degradation. 

Despite fche double intoxication of power and of peril, several 
of the republican leaders had the instinct of their position, and 
ci the public feeHng towards them. Powerful, they felt them- 
selves isolated, and, to a large extent, scorned *rhere is no 
power potent to render a man indifferent to isolation, or in- 
sensible to scorn. They ardently desired to give themselves 
other titles to domination than civil war and regicide; to ele- 
vate themselves, by some great and national act, to the level 
of their fortune. They meditated and framed many reforms 
of internal government, in the laws, in the administration of 
justice^ in taxation; but the most important of these, by no 
means indisputably meritorious in themselves, were energeti- 
cally opposed by most of their leading partisans; and perse- 
vered in, so far from elevating the republic, they would 
but have plunged it still deeper in the ranks of the sectaries 
and levellers It became evident that no measure of in- 
ternal regulation * could give the republican leaders that 
which they required They directed their eyes abroad. It 
required little effort on their part, and involved no risk, to 
sustain, in their relations with foreign powers, the dignity 
and the interests of their country. The days of the wars of 
religion were well nigh passed away; those of political theories 
were not yet come. ITone of the great European governments, 
though all detested the new republic, thought of attacking 
it; each, on the contrary, sought to forestal its rivals in its 
friendship, or to make use of it against them Simple 
neutrality would have sufficed to secure for England entire in- 
dependence in her own internal affairs, and great weight in 
the affairs of the Continent The leaders of the republican 
parliament aimed at more Prominently before them were 
three powerful states, France, Spain, and Holland: the two 
former, as catholic and monarchical, the natural enemies— 
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their enmity more or less kept in check or disguised — of the 
new republic, the last, as protestant and republican, attracted 
towards England by all the sympathies of faith and of liberty. 
All at once an idea seized upon those danng and restless 
minds, and agitated them like a whirlwind Why should not 
England and Holland unite in one sole, grand republic, soon 
subjecting all Europe to their common pohcy and their com- 
mon faith ? There was matter in this wherewith to please the 
most pious, wherewith to occupy the most ambitious. What 
gratitude would not the English people bear to the men wh<^ 
should thus aggrandize their grandeur, who should thus gratify 
their conscience and their pnde i For such a consideration, 
monarchy would be soon forgotten, the republic be firmly estab- 
lished, and the republican parliament be permitted to become a 
senate of kings 

The work was at once essayed. The republican leaders 
laboured upon it with passionate ardour, some, by the medium 
of ind^-ect influences, and by the dissemination of their idea 
in every corner of the kingdom, others, by solemn embassies 
abroad, whose business it was to lay tbe foundations of the 
future union of the two nations But the day-dreams of re- 
volutions are even still vainer, as to foreign relations, than as 
to the internal government of a state The English repubE- 
cans did not choose to reflect that in this fusion the republic 
of Holland would be absorbed in the republic of England, and 
that tbe republic of Holland might not be disposed to accept 
this absorption. It did not even accept its insinuation- The 
Dutch republicans, proved by a century of hard-earned success, 
were too proud to sacrifice their country, too prudent to sacri- 
fice themselves, by uniting their destinies with this Utopia of 
a new-born and tottering republic. The cause of the English 
royalists, moreover, enjoyed in Holland the favour, not only 
of the House of Orange, but of tbe large body of the people, 
whose justice had been revolted by tbe murder of CSbarles 
as their common sense had been by the absurdities of the sec- 
taries. The national pride oi Holland dissipated with a breath 
the chimera to which the ambitious pride of tbe English par- 
liament had given birth But the failure of such attempts is 
never permitted to pass with impunity. From the present 
failure there resulted between the two nations, naturally rivals 
already, profound jealousy and nustiust; between their leaders, 
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the bitter rancour of wounded self-love. So agitated a source 
speedily swelled into the torrent of war, and the high diplo* 
matic conceptions of the protestant and republican parliament 
of England had no other issue than a rupture and a fierce 
struggle with the only republican and protestant state among 
its continental neighbours. 

Thus, fiom without as within, the English republicans had, 
from external events or from their own acts, the lie given 
most markedly and most mournfully to all their ideas and 
to all their hopes. They had promised liberty; they prac- 
tised tyranny They had promised the union and the triumph 
of Protestantism in Europe, they had carried war into its 
very heart. 

It was in vain that this government endured, or gained 
battles, or crushed its enemies* it strengthened itself not a jot. 
Amid all their successes, in the submission of all around them, 
the republic and its leaders declmed, from day to day, into 
deeper and deeper discredit and degradation. 

A man, the principal author of the death of Charles I., and of 
the establishment of the republic, Cromwell, who had foreseen 
this result, now prepared to profit by it The king dead and the 
republic proclaimed, a vast, but perfectly natural, metamorphosis 
had taken place in Cromwell Impelled, hitherto, by his pas- 
sions, as a sectary and man of ambition, against the enemies of 
his faith and the obstacles to his fortune, he had wholly applied 
himself to their destruction. The work of destruction con- 
summated, another necessity presented itself to his mind. The 
revolution was accomplished : a new government had now to 
be constructed. Providence, which rarely bestows upon one 
man a double power, had marked out Cromwell for both the 
one work and the other. The Kevolutionist disappeared, the 
Dictator made ready. 

At '&e same moment that this dominant necessity of the 
new situation of things became impressed upon his sound 
powerfol mind, Cromwell perceived further, that the goverit- 
ment it was then sought to establish would never succeed; 
neither the institutions nor the men The institutions had no 
imity, no stability, they had no past, no present, no future; 
the very heart of power was agitated with intestine war and 
permanent uncertainty. The men were men of narrow and 
chimerical views, of blind or petty passions , with then! there 
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would be notbing but a perpetual revolutionary struggle be- 
tween power and tbe people. Elevated into sovereigns, tbe 
repubbcan parliament and its leaders were soon measured by 
tbe common sense of Cromwell, and found wanting. It was 
impossible that from them anything like a strong and regular 
government could proceed. 

One resolve from that moment occupied tbe thoughts of 
Cromwell, never to mix himself up with tbe policy or with 
tbe destiny of those institutions and of those men ; to keep 
wholly apart from their blunders and from their reverses , to 
separate from the parliament, by employing himself elsewhere 
as their servant 

To separate from it was nothing: the great point was to 
rise as others declmed. Cromwell foresaw the downfal of the 
parliament and of its leaders , resolute not to fall with them, 
he set about the work of exalting himself beside them. 

The great men of action never construct their plan of action 
beforehand or in one piece. Their genius lies in their instinct 
and their ambition. From day to day, in each circumstance 
as it occurs, they see facts such as they really are They dis- 
cern the path which these facts indicate, and the chances which 
that path opens to them They enter it resolutely, and ad- 
vance along it, still guided by the same light, as far as space 
opens before them Cromwell thus advanced, on and on, to 
the dictatorship, without well knowing vrhither he was going^^ 
or at what cost, but onward still he went 

The position he sought, remote from, and independent of, 
the reigning power, the parliament itself offered him. The 
presence of Cromwell in London incommoded and disquieted 
the ringleaders. They asked him to go and take the com- 
mand of the army, about to march for the subjugation of 
Ireland, risen well nigh as one man for Charles Stuart, or 
rather, against the parliament Cromwell by no means 
yielded to a first or second application; he had to be en- 
treated, he exacted infinite concessions, — ^first, for his fiiends, 
his patronage was zealous and vast , then for himself, he re-^ 
quired great, sure means of success, well provided troops, 
distinguished honours, uncontested power Everything he 
asked was given, so eager were they to get rid of him. His 
departure was solemn and magnificent. Sermons were 
preached predicting, under prayers to God, his success^ 
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Cromwell liimself preached and prayed in public, seeking 
nnd finding in the Bible allusions full of encouragement to 
tbe war be was about to wage. He quitted^ London, sur- 
rounded by a numerous staff of officers, splendidly equipped* 
At Bristol, where he stayed awhile previous to embarkation, 
the people from all the adjacent country flocked to see him as 
he took his departure He omitted nothmg, and nothing was 
wanting with him, to excite the public attention, to fill men’s 
minds 

' It was England he sought to gain by the subjugation of Ire- 
land. Ireland was the country of a race and of a religion, the 
one scorned, the other detested, by the English people. Upon 
Ireland he waged war to the knife, — ^massacreing, despoiling, 
driving out the Irish, hesitating no more at cruelty in the 
camp than at falsehood in the parliament, justifying the one 
as the other by the pretext of necessity, and prompt himself 
to credit the pretexts, that he might the sooner attain suc- 
cess. 

' The glory of his victories and of his name soon disquieted 
the parliament Cromwell was in every one’s mouth, the sub- 
ject of universal conversation, the populace blindly admiring 
him, the politicians discussing his conduct and his future 
career. In Scotland, at the time of his departure for the 
a,rmy in Ireland, it was rumoured that it was to Edinburgh, 
and not to Dublin, that he designed to lead it, and the popu- 
lation was thrown into a state of excitement from one end of 
the kingdom to the other Other rumours set it abroad that 
on his return from Ireland, he meditated to proceed to France, 
no one knew in what position, or to what purpose. Pamph- 
lets were seized, entitled Tlie Qha/racter of K%ng GromwelL 
Things had reached that point when the most trivial circum- 
!gtances, the most ordinary proceedings on the part of a man, 
vising to greatness, excite to intensity the popular curiosity 
and the solicitude of his rivals The pariiameutary ring- 
leadeis thinking to avail themselves of the winter quarters he 
had just established iu Dublin, recalled him to London^ 
Cromwell did not obey tbe order — did not even reply, but, 
suddenly resuming the campaign, pursued his work of de- 
struction m Ireland, and did not consent to return to England 
until new and grave penis of the republic opened to himself 
new prospects of independence and of greatness. 
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Scotland liad recalled Charles Stuart* Tke republic and the 
monarchy were about to meet face to face. The republic 
needed a tried champion to set against the king: it essayed to 
have two, Fairfax and Cromwell. Fairfax refused The par- 
liament nominated Cromwell alone, eonstramed with deeply 
painful reluctance, to give hmi, that he might save the republic, 
another kingdom to conquer. 

In Scotland, Cromwell conducted the war and himself in a 
manner wholly different from that which he had observed in 
Ireland As towards the Irish Catholics he had been violent, 
harsh, pitiless, so towards the Scottish protestants he was 
moderate, patient, conciliatory In Scotland, around the royal- 
ist party, even withm its ranks, there were deep-seated dis- 
sensions, presbyterians, fanatics rather than royalists, and 
who served the king mistrustingly and with mfimte conditions 
and reservations, sectaries as ardent, as demociatic as the 
English sectaries, full of sympathy with Cromwell and his 
soldiers, and more disposed to aid than to assail them Crom- 
well applied all these tendencies to the best account, and while 
seeking to do battle with the king’s aimy, exhibited every 
consideration to the country, negociated separately with the 
leadeis whom he knew to be “waveiing, or mclined rather to- 
wards himself, entered into correspondence, into conference, 
into religious controversy with the Scottish theologians, skilful 
to please, and leaving a favourable impression of himself even 
where he did not succeed in convincing or in decoying. He 
thus advanced into Scotland, gaming ground every day by his 
military successes, and by his influence over men’s minds, and 
detaching from the king, one after another, counties, towns, and 
leaders Charles found himself pressed upon, hemmed in, 
overtaken. With the impulsive energy of youth, he at once 
took a resolution, striking from its very desperation, he pro- 
ceeded with his whole army, by a rapid movement, towards 
England, relinquishing Scotland to Cromwell, and resolute to 
try the fortune of royalty in the heart of the republic 

A month had not elapsed since Chailes and the Scottish 
army had put their feet on English soil, before Cromwell 
overtook, defeated, and dispersed them at Worcester, where 
Charles had just been proclaimed king Charles wandered 
from asylum to asylum, in one disguise after another, seeking 
a vessel to convey him out of England; and Cromwell re- 
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entered London in triumph, surrounded by members of parlia- 
Snent, by tbe-council of state, by the common council, and by 
an enormous crowd, proclaiming him their liberator, ^ 

The great joy thus succeedmg a great fear, got the better, 
for a while, of all jealousy, of all hate The parbament heaped 
favours upon Cromwell a large property m land was voted 
hum, the palace of Hampton Court was assigned him as a 
resideiice, the men hitherto the most mistrusting him lavished 
upon him marks of their gratitude and deference The enthu- 
siasm of the republican community was more sincere, and of 
more value. The revolutions which have overthrown ancient 
greatness, are proud and eager to raise up new* It is their 
security, it is their highest gratification to see themselves con-* 
secrated in glorious images, it seems to them as though they 
are thus makmg reparation to the society whom they have 
despoiled of the original Hence the instmct which, despite 
democratic passions, impels popular parties to those pompous 
manifestations, those measureless flatteries, that idolatry of 
language with which they ever delight to intoxicate the great 
men whom they see mounting upon the nuns they have made* 
Sectaries and philosophers, citizens and soldiers, parliament 
and people, all, of their own will or other people’s, con- 
curred to aggrandize Cromwell, as though to aggrandize them- 
selves with him, and the republicans of the city of London, 
when they met and harangued him on his entering their walls, 
gratified their own vanity as they repeated to him “ Thou wert 
ordained to ^ bind their kings in chains, and with links of 
iron’ their nobles.” Blind creatures, who little thought how 
soon these chains would weigh down their own hands 1 
Cromwell received this homage and this greatness with ^ 
calculated sincerity, which yet was not wholly destitute of sin- 
cerity* “ To God alone be the glory,” was his constant reply; 

am but his feeble and unworthy instrument ” He tho- 
roughly understood how exactly this language suited hia 
country and his party, and he exaggerated it and repeated it 
beyond measure, to gratify the men whose confidence and 
devotion he thus animated But it was at the same time the 
expression of his own heartfelt thought, God, his power, hi® 
providence, his unintermitting action upon the affairs of the 
world and upon men’s souls, these were not with Cromwell 
cold abstract's or obsolete traditions; they were his faith-- 
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his deep, genuine faith : a faith, inconsistent indeed, and inex- 
acting, having hut slight influence or check upon his actions 
in the temptations of life, and the necessities of success, but 
which subsisted in his heart’s core, and gave inspiration to his 
words whenever the greatness of the circumstance or of his 
own situation thoroughly m^ved him. It is very easy besides 
to speak humbly and to call oneself the instrument of God, 
when God has made this instrument the master of nations. 
Neither the power nor the pride of Cromwell suffered from his 
humility. 

Thus, the greater his position grew, the greater did his 
ambition grow with it, carrying him at last above his position. 
Through his so humble language, darted from time to time in 
his actions lightning gleams of sovereignty At the field of 
battle of Worcester, he had the desire to knight, with his own 
hands, two of his bravest generals, Lambert and Fleetwood 5 
and it was with great ill-humour that he gave up the notion, 
when he was reminded that this was a privilege of royalty. 
On the day of his tnumphal entrance mto London, as he 
advanced, amid the public acclamations, such was the expres- 
sion of his countenance, that a man who knew him well, the 
sectarian preacher, Hugh Peters, said as he passed, “ Cromwell 
will make himself our king.” He had just saved the republic, 
and subjected to her two kingdoms Out of London, and by 
the agency of arms, he had no further greatness now to do. He 
remained in London, powerful and unoccupied, receiving the 
constant visits of his officers and soldiers, the centre of all dis- 
contents and of all hopes. Before him was the republican par- 
lian mt, so curtailed, that scarcely from sixty to eighty mem- 
bets^ mid be got together from day to day, some of them ear- 
nest^ and honestly occupied with public affairs, with the 
navy, with the Dutch war, with reforms projected in the laws 
— ^but the majority petty in their greatness, devoted to low 
passions, to sordid interests, monopohzing all the public 
employments among themselves and their relations, making 
their power subservient to their fortune and to their private 
ammosities — a clique, day by day more selfish, more isolated, 
more decried, giving to the country neither repose, nor hberfy, 
nor a futuie, yet manifesting entire determination to retain 
the sovereign power, as though the salvation of England could 
have required the perpetuation of so miserable a government. 

d 
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Cromwell hesitated and waited a long time. At the very 
moment of his triumph, when he resumed his seat in parlia* 
ment, he had commenced the struggle; two great and popular 
questions were his weapons- — a. general amnesty, proclaiming 
the civil war at an end, and an electoral law, regulating the 
mode and period of assembling a new parliament. These 
two measures had been proposed some time before, but they 
had remained buried in committees, merely brought forward 
from time to time, on critical occasions, by way of bait. Under 
the influence of Cromwell, they were seriously resumed and 
debated. The amnesty was carried with difficulty at the end of 
five months, after numerous attempts to introduce restrictions 
and reservations, chiefly of a pecuniary nature, all of which 
had been successfully opposed by Cromwell himself, too sensible 
to indulge in any useless animosities, and intent upon creating 
for himself in all parties supporters and personal fiiends. But 
the decisive measure, the electoral law, still remained in sus^ 
pense. Cromwell urged it on, though without any particular 
earnestness, and rather to elicit for public observation the 
obstinate selfishness of the pailiamentary ringleaders than to 
efiect any speedy result He was himself exceedingly per- 
plexed By what plausible means was he to constrain the 
parliament to dissolve? What would be the result of new 
elections? and would even new elections be sufficient to raise 
up and establish the country on a solid basis? Had the ex- 
periment of the republic succeeded'? was it not still evident 
that monarchy was more m conformity with the laws, with 
the habits, with the feelings, with the permanent interests of 
the country'? if the country desiied it, if the country needed 
it, how reinstate it'? 

Cromwell put these questions, not merely in confidential 
conversations with some of the leading public men, but in con- 
ferences wherein he assembled officers of the army and members 
of parliament. He attamed no satisfactoiy result . the officers 
insisted upon remaining republicans, the politicians inclined 
to monarchy, would hear of none other than the old monarchy, 
and counselled Cromwell to treat with it for its re-establish- 
ment. He would then break off the conversation, returning 
to the charge on some later occasion, pliant in appearance, but 
indomitable in bis ambition, now fiank to audacity, to lure 
men into his designs, at others crafty to effrontery, to conceal 
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them ; from each successive interview he derived the advantage 
of more and more deeply compromising the army m his 
struggle with the parhament The sectarian spiiit was still 
potent in the army^ and the military spirit had at the 
time strongly developed itself The passions of the fanatic, 
and the interests of the soldier, combined there and mu- 
tually sustained each other, these Cromwell operated upon, 
incessantly mciting them agamst the parliament What 
iniquity, that the pay of the conquerors should be ^vithheld, 
and that men who had neither fought nor suffered should 
alone gather the fruits of victory * what an insult to God that 
the councils of his saints should be so little heeded * Petitions 
picsented by the general council of officers in the name of the 
whole army haughtily demanded the payment of arrears, the 
reform of the abuses of the government, the satisfaction of the 
hopes of the people of God The menaced parliament defended 
itself, grew angry, and at length assailed in its turn It 
pressed forward the disbanding of a consideiable portion of the 
army, it put up for sale the very palace of Hampton Court, 
which it had assigned to Cromwell as a residence • 

This state of tension had already endured eighteen months. 
On both sides it was felt that the crisis approached Who was 
to remain the master '2 All at once parliament took a reso- 
lution — the very lesolutioii vhich was demanded from it It 
vigorously lesumed the discussion of the new electoral law. 
But that law had precisely foi its object to perpetuate power 
in the very hands whence it should have "withdrawn it The 
present members of the republican parliament remained of 
right, without any re-election, members of the new parliament. 
Fresh elections were only to fill up vacancies' in the assembly, 
according to the total number fixed by the law And that 
nothing might be wanting to the security of the combination, 
the old members alone were to form the committee charged 
with inquiring mto the new elections^ and with the admission 
or rejection of the elected 

This "was no dissolution of the pailiament^ it "W'as a new lease. 
Cromwell no longer hesitated abiuptly breaking up a con- 
ference of officers assembled in his house, at Whitehall, he 
proceeded to the House of Commons, silently took his seat in 
the midst of the discussion, and at the moment when the elec- 
toral law was about to be put to the vote, he suddenly rose. 
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fijxd %ntli thorough brutality, profiting by tbe discredit into 
'wHcb tbe parliamentary ringleaders bad fallen, to overwhelm 
them with gross insults, and insulting them grossly in order 
to place them in still deeper discredit, he signified to them, 
that they were no longer a body, drove them from the House 
by a company of soldiers, as intruders too long tolerated, and 
thus, at a blow, put an end to the Long Parliament Not a 
man resisted, not a man raised his voice in opposition. Not 
that the expelled parliament had not friends, earnest and 
faithful, though few in number, but they had against them 
force and opinion. All the other parties, whether or not they 
approved of the act of Cromwell, rejoiced in it as in an ope- 
ration of justice, and a deliverance. Intimidated or powerless, 
the defeated party quietly submitted, and those revolutionary 
ringleaders who had for nine years waged cml war, who had 
driven from parliament three-fourths of their colleagues, con- 
demned their king to death, and tyrannically changed the 
constitution of their country, were now in a position to com- 
prehend that the government of a people is a work infinitely 
higher and more difficult than they had imagined before they 
themselves succumbed beneath it. The republic had been 
established in the name of liberty, and under the domi- 
nation of the republican parliament, liberty had been but a 
vain word, veiling the tyranny of a faction. After the ex- 
pulsion of the parliament, the republic in its turn became a 
vain word, retained merely as one of those lies which still 
serve a formal purpose, though they no longer deceive the 
mind, and the despotism of a sole ruler was for five years the 
government of England Despotism in great nations, which 
resort to it in a fit of perplexity or of lassitude, can only sub- 
sist upon two conditions — order and grandeur Cromwell, 
become the master, exerted all the resources of his genius to 
impress upon his government both these characteristics. A 
stranger to the petty malignant enmities, to the narrow and * 
impracticable prejudices which factions bring to their rule, 
he was willing that all, without distinction of origin, of party, 
cavaliers and presbyterians equally with republicans, provided 
they kept clear of political machinations, should have, in all 
the interests of civil life, protection and security. The act 
which imposed upon every Englishman the oath of fidelity, 
under penalty of incapacity to appear before the public tri- 
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bunals in assertion of Ms rights, was abolished. The adminis- 
tration of justice became once more regular, and as a general 
principle, impartial Cromwell, general of the rerolution," had 
always managed to keep up a corre^ondence and to bare 
creatures m all parties Cromwell, protector of the republic, 
sought to rally round his government the higher forces of 
society Too sensible to separate himself from his roots, and 
to transfer himself to his enemies, a superior mstinct warned 
him at the same time, that until power is accepted and sup- 
ported by the men whom their position, their interests, their 
habits, render its natural allies, nothing is thoroughly organ- 
ized or solidly established The fierce, curbless chief of the 
popular innovators, now manifested himself full of respect for 
the institutions consecrated by time. In their aversion for 
human sciences, and for aristocratic or royal foundations, the 
sectaries wished to suppress the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. CromweU saved them. Great by nature, and 
now high by position, he assumed the taste for all that was 
high, for all that was great in past memones, in present intel- 
lect, and learning, and renown, he felt it his interest to attract 
all such around him, and he took a pleasure in protecting it 
against all low and petty hostilities. And he employed in 
support of this policy, in the maintenance, for the general 
benefit of order and of law, in the re-establishment, every- 
where, of power and of respect for power, that very army with 
which he had overthrown so much ancient grandeur, and who^ 
strict discipline, and whose personal devotion to himself, im- 
perfectly and with difficulty kept in check the passions smoul-^ 
dering within it 

Abroad, in the external relations of England, Cromwell, freed 
from the yoke of parties, applied a juster judgment of the in- 
terests of his country and of his own situation, and attained a 
success still more thoroughly complete. Peace was the basis 
of his policy. From the very moment of his accession, he ap- 
plied himself to its re-establishment or confirmation in every 
quarter, — with Holland, with Portugal, with Denmark; laying 
aside here those dreams of republican and protestant fusion 
which formerly he had himself conceived or fomented; there, 
religious or party grudges, eager to arrange difierences, to 
settle disputed questions, at times exhibiting a haughty sen» 
sitiveness, in order to estabhsh the dignity of a new govern- 
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meat, Tbut always rational, indulging in no extravagant exac- 
tions, in no chimerical ambition, seeking abroad only that 
t whi^ was required for his essential interests, for the security 
and the strength of his power at home Upon the same prin- 
ciple, peace once assured, the second basis of his policy was 
neutrality. Europe was now witnessing the crisis of the 
struggle between the House of Austria and the House of Bour- 
bon,— between Spain, now declining, and France, now in rapid 
ascension. Each made earnest, and at times degrading, efforts 
to draw England into its alliance. Cromwell listened to both, 
giving to each enough of hope to obtain from it what he 
need^ on behalf of his government, hut pledging himself to 
neither cause. Upon a thorough consideration of the whole 
case, he judged that from Spain he had less to hope, less to 
fear, and much more to take He had it in contemplation to 
^ve the power and the commerce of England a large field in 
the N’ew W orld. He quitted neutrality in time and manner so 
happily selected, that while his war with Spain gave him be- 
yond seas the conquest of Jamaica, his alliance with France 
procured for him, at the threshold of the European continent, 
the possession of Dunkirk, without his involving himself so 
deeply in the struggle of the two parties as to compromise the 
mctemal independence of his country 

It was under his government the constant oharacteiistic of 
his policy to keep itself free from system and from passion, 
and to meddle no farther with other people’s affairs than its 
own affairs really required The Stuarts had taken refuge in 
Fr^ce. The court treated them with favour, though hesi- 
tatingly. The essays at civil war of the Fronde agitated the 
kingdom. The protestants in it were, if not persecuted, dis- 
quieted and discontented. The opportumty seemed favour- 
i^ble, and the temptation was great, for Cromwell to intervene 
there against his enemies, and in support of the religious and 
political cause hy which he had achieved his greatness. The 
Prince de Oond6, chief of the insurgents, and the city of Bor- 
deaux, their bulwark, earnestly solicited his aid, maintaining 
in his court envoys, who heaped entreaty upon entreaty, offer 
upon offer, to obtain his consent. Cromwell listened, gave 
^me ground of hope, sent in his turn messengers and agents 
into France, commissioned to sound the dispositions and to 
measure the strength of the protestants and of the Frondeurs, 
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and ttiis seriously disquieted Mazarin; tlien, finding on the 
side of the French malcontents neither real strength, nor aHe» 
conduct, nor chance of success, he laid aside all aspirations of 
ambition or of passion, let all the offers he had received, all 
the hopes he had encouraged. Ml to the ground, and negotiated 
with Mazarin, putting to full profit all the uneasiness he had 
excited in the mind of that minister. 

A¥hen, however, an opportunity, less tempting in itself, hut 
at the same time less compromising, presented itself else-^ 
where for sustaining oppressed Protestantism, Cromwell 
seized it with avidity To protect against the duke of Savoy, 
some poor peasants driven from their valleys, he multiplied 
declarations, embassies, money-aids, menaces; summoned the 
court of France to interpose, unless it desired that he himself 
should do so, involved in his proceedings the United Pro- 
vinces and the Swiss cantons, attained his end solely by the 
movement which he put in operation, and thus gave the 
religious opinion of England a distinguished triumph, without 
involving it in any grave and dubious struggle. 

When English interests abroad, important in themselves, 
though secondary, were at stake, claiming protection or re- 
paration, Cromwell supported them energetically, keeping 
them carefully apart from general and more exciting questions,. 
He sent into the Mediterranean Admiral Blake with a strong 
squadron, commissioned to proceed wherever England had 
demands or complaints to make; and Blake presented him- 
self successively before Leghorn, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
settling in a brilliant manner, without aggravating them, the 
various disputes, and never withdrawing until he had obtained 
from free will or by compulsion, the redress of the grievances 
of his country * 

Such earnest efforts, such great successes, <3id not remain 
wholly without result , but they did not effect the true and 
ultimate aim of the conqueror This government, so energetio 
without temerity, so skilful in flattering the national passions 
without becoming their slave, which abroad aggrandized its 
country without compromising it, and at home maintained 
order by the soldiers of the revolution,^this government, 
Cromwell, was obeyed, feared, admired, but did not take rootp 
England submitted to his genius and his force , she did not 
accept his domination. Consummate in the art of drawing 
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men to him, every day he detached a greater or less number 
from the ranks of the old parties, inducing some absolutely to 
enter his services, others at least to cease from acting as his 
enemies He obtained, to the fullest extent that it has evet 
been attained by the masters of nations, all that good sense, 
weariness of resistance, personal interest, weakness, cowardice, 
sordid baseness, treachery, can give to power. But the old 
parties still subsisted,— cavaliers, presbyterians, republicans, 
compressed, but alive, and renouncing neither hope nor 
action. During the five years of Cromwell’s rule, and omitting 
from consideration a host of obscure attempts, fifteen con- 
spiracies and insurrections, royalist or republican, or coalitions 
of both parties, placed his government in alarm, and his life 
in danger. He repressed them energetically, alike without 
cruelty and without pity, rigorous or clement, according to the 
necessities of the moment, employing hy turns the laws and 
arbitrary will, juries and exceptional courts, an indefatigable 
police, and a devoted army; silent arrests and signal execu- 
tions; the banishment or the imprisonment of the defeated 
insurgents, or their sale in the colonies as slaves; everything 
that could be devised to strike enemies with impotence or 
fear. Hothmg succeeded against him; all the plots were 
frustrated, all the risings in arms put down. The country took 
no part in them, and remained tranquil. But, at the same 
time, it had no faithdn the right or in the duration of this 
daily victorious power, Cromwell did not reign in men’s 
minds as a recognised and permanent sovereign. At the 
pinnacle of his greatness, he was still, in the public thought, 
nothing more than a master, — irresistible but provisional, 
without a rival, but also without a future. 

* He himself felt this more thoroughly than any one else. It 
was the characteristic of his mind to see all things, even his 
own position, such as they really were. Hever was great man 
more ardent in hope, more entirely free from illusion. 

He had learned, in overturning the constitutional monarchy, 
that it was the only government which suited England or 
could live there, master of the rums of the edifice, an enduring 
idea took possession of him — ^to raise it up, and to establish 
himself within it. 

It was his earnest desire, his constant labour, to eiSTect a par- 
liament with which he could live and govern. In five years 
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lie called together no fewer than four, in some cases himself 
selecting, in concert with his officers, the assembly, whom he 
hypocritically invested with the name ; in others, having it 
elected according to the new mode whi^ the republican Long 
Parliament was on the point of adopting, when he expelled it 
from the house ; always treating these assemblies in the outset 
with much solemnity of deference, putting in practice, to 
create majorities, artifices the most shameless, violence the 
most monstrous; and ever careful, in the very moment of 
breaking with them, to give them no idea that he renounced 
their co-operation 

*rhe undertaking, on his part, was altogether chimerical. 
The royalists kept quite aloof from his parliament. The Pres- 
byterians entered it, but in a very limited number The 
various fractions of the republican party sat there in isolated 
hatches, broken up and furious. The partisans of Cromwell 
were men little adapted to triumph by the means of parlia- 
mentary tactics and debate His enemies, more practised in 
this class of combat, put into operation against him all its 
resources. He found himself there in presence of men whom 
he had dethroned, sincerely vehement against his tyianny, 
obstinate in their anarchical ideas and habits, and as ungovern- 
able as incapable of governing. He himself, from day to day, 
supplied them with fresh and fresh weapons, in the shape of 
grievances, for he had not learned, in becoming absolute master, 
to respect right, or to endure opposition and contradiction. 
Warned by his acute instinct that in his despotic isolation he 
was establishing nothing, not even his own power, he would 
summon a parliament that he might make use of it in the 
creation of a durable government; but when the parliament 
was assembled, destitute of the natural force of the conserva- 
tive party, and dominated by men whose only knowledge w^ 
to destroy, soon Cromwell, unable to endure either theup 
liberty or their blind subserviency, would break in pieces the 
instrument he felt necessary, hut which yet he was furious at, 
finding ever fatal 

Once he thought he had, at least, succeeded in collecting a 
parliament that would comprehend and co-operate m his 
designs. He hastened to have laid before it the idea which 
possessed his mind, the complete re-establishment of the 
English monarchy, a king and two houses of parliament#. 
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Tie proposition was fomally made and discussed in tie 
house, and publidLy negotiated, tor more than two months, 
between tie parliament and tie Protector Cromwell dis- 
played in tie negotiation tiat strange amalgamation of ardour 
and of caution, of profound ability and of coarse hypocrisy, 
which constituted at once his art and his nature. In him 
prudence almost equalled ambition He did choose that his 
accession to royalty should be at the pnee of a schism in his 
party, — ^that basis, already so narrow and so tottering, of Ms 
government. It was hxs aim to become king without im- 
perilling the protector He required, tliat not simply should 
the crown be offered to him, but that all the leading men by 
whom be was surrounded, sectaries or politicians, ofiSicers or 
magistrates, should distmctly commit themselves to the offer 
For a long time pasi^ before the institution of the Protec- 
torate, before the expulsion of the Long Parliament, he had 
been sounding them and preparing them for such a result. 
Thoroughly engaged in this supreme enterprise, his labour, 
in operating upon them, was infinite and indefatigable; now 
straightforward, now indirect, he addressed himself^ by turns, 
to their interest, to their friendship, to their reason, he sought 
to impress upon them that the revolution they had made, and 
their own position in common with his own, would remain 
weak and precarious until they had together established them- 
selves in the constitution upon which were founded all the 
laws of England, 'with which were inseparably connected all 
the habits of obedience and respect of ber people He per- 
suaded, or earned away, so many men, even among the long 
contumacious officers, that he might well think himself, and 
did really think himself, sure of success The proposition 
was vot^ in parliament The crown was formally and 
cfScially offered him He postponed his reply: he desired 
to overcome all remaining opposition. This opposition he 
Encountered close at hand, on the part of the generals most 
closely connected with his person It was insurmountablejj 
whether emanating from sincere attachment to republicanism, 
from very sbame at giving so direct the lie to all their past 
life, or from the vengeance of humiliated rivalry Crom- 
well flattered himseli^ that after all, these were but the 
fanciful humours of a few individuals. He had resolved to 
dispense with their consent, and to place upon his head the 
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crown wHcli had been placed in Ms hand% when he learned 
that a petition^ drawn up by one of Ms chaplains, and signed 
by a great number of officers, had, in the name of the army, 
been just solemnly presented to parliament, requiring fidelity 
to the good old cause, and protesting against the re-establish- 
ment of royalty. Cromwell instantly summoned the parlia- 
ment to Whitehall, and affecting utter astonishment that they 
should thus appear to protest against his reply before it was 
giyen, he formally refused the title of king. 

It was in vain that, enlightened by his genius as to the vice 
of his greatness, he sought to place it upon a basis consecrated 
by right and by time. God did not choose that the same man 
who had laid the king’s head low, and trampled under foot the 
liberties of the country, should gather the fruit and enjoy the 
honour of the re-establishment of royalty and of the legitimate 
parliament. Potent against anarchy, Cromwell, in struggling 
with the difficulties of his situation, constantly fell into des- 
potism. He had restored impartiality to avil order impelled 
by the necessity ot meeting the expenses of his government, he 
subjected all the royalists to the most iniquitous exactions, and 
the whole country to the rule of a military tyranny, the sole 
means of accomplishing those exactions He prided himself 
upon having reinstated the admmistration of justice m all its 
regularity, in all its lustre; and when eminent advocates defended 
men against his prosecution, when upnght magistrates refiised 
to condemn those whom the laws acquitted, he maltreated, un- 
prisoned, and drove them from their ofSces, with a degree of bru- 
tality altogether unexampled in the very worst times It was 
over arrogance in him to suppose that he could re-establish legal 
monarchy without renouncing revolutionary violence Ciom- 
well already enjoyed a rare privilege; he had passed from the 
revolution to the dictatorship; it was not given him to trans- 
form the dictatorship into a rule of right and of liberty 

But his prudence did not desert him in this perilous triali; 
He had stayed himself only at the last moment, but he had 
stayed himself. England, which had witnessed the retroces- 
sion, — ^the republicans, who had enforced it, — still needed and * 
still feared him His position remained entire, and the pro- 
tector was none the less powerful for having failed to make 
Mmself king. He did not abandon his design. He even set 
about preparing his measures for assembling a new parliament. 
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in the hope^ doubtless, of one day quelling the army by the parlia- 
ment, as heretofore he bad quelled the parliament by the army. 

But already the hand that was soon to quell himself lay 
heayy on him. His health had been for some time past 
giving way. A domestic afHiction, the loss of a beloved 
daughter, aggravated his malady. He sank rapidly He de- 
sired not to die the many trials he had so triumphantly over- 
come, the great things he had done and that he contem- 
plated to do, the power of his will, all contributed to persuade 
him that he had not attained the term of his life He said 
to the more confidential friends about him, am sure I 
shall not die to-day, I know that God will not have me die 
yet ” God had marked out Cromwell to be a striking example 
of what a great man can do and caimot do. His destiny was 
accomplished He had rendered himself, by his sole genius, 
the master of his country, and of the revolution he had made 
in his country, he remained, to his latest hour, in full posses- 
sion of his greatness, and he died, fruitlessly consuming his 
genius and his power in the attempt to reconstruct that which 
he had destroyed — ^a parliament and a Idng. 

Amid the anarchy into which she was thrown by his death, 
England experienced one of those rare instances of good for* 
tune, respecting which it is difficult to say whether they pro* 
ceed from God alone, or whether man’s wisdom has a share 
in them. The catastrophe of anarchy was in no way factitious 
or incomplete, or precipitate. All the ambitions, all the pre- 
tensions, all the elements of chads and of political strife, that 
Cromwell had kept under, reappeared, and rushed tumul* 
tuously together upon the stage which he had filled alone. 
His son, Kichard, was proclaimed protector without obstacle, 
and recognised by foreign powers without hesitation; but no 
sooner did he seek to govern, than around him arose a host of 
councillors, soon becoming his enemies and his rivals. The 
general council of officers; a new and more popular council of 
the army; a new parliament, which Bichard immediately as-^ 
sembled, the old, mutilated Long Parliament, or, as the 
people called it, the Bump of the Long Parliament, which 
asserted that to it alone belonged tbe legal power, since it bad 
received from Charles L— tbe king it had put to death — ^the 
privilege of not being dissolved except by its own consent, and, 
lastly, this same Long Parhament, recruited by the member^ 
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whom, before tbe king’s death, it had expelled, and who now 
re-entered it, as they had been dismissed from it, by force; all 
these spectres claimed to replace the master who of late had 
quelled them all; and England saw them, for more than 
t twenty months, appearing, disappearing, flickering about, 
^yoking or expelling one another, coalescing and combating, 
without any of them, for a single hour, assuming the stabihty 
or the strength of a government 

In this interregnum of twenty months — ^amid this ridiculous 
outburst of chimerical candidates — ^that candidate alone did not 
appear who to the universal thought of England, whether in 
hope or in fear, presented the only serious pretension Scarce 
one or two insignificant movements, which merely demanded 
a free parliament, and did not venture to even utter the 
name of Charles Stuart, were essayed in his favour, and were 
at once suppressed without any difficulty 

It was the recollection of Cromwell which still kept the 
royalist party in fear and inaction. He had so repeatedly 
prostrated their hopes — ^had beaten down their insurrections 
and their plots with so hard a hand, that they no longer ven- 
tured even to think of success Moreover, they had been 
taught wisdom by long enduiing misfortune. They had 
learned not to take their will as the measure of their strength, 
and to comprehend that, if Charles Stuart was to recover the 
crown, it was the national mteiest of England, expressed by a 
national movement, that must restore it to him, and not an 
insurrection of cavaliers, 

Eichard Cromwell had the thought and the wish himself to 
terminate the general ang^h and his own, by treating with 
the king. Without ambition or grandeur, he was deficient 
neither in capacity nor in probity. He had taken part in 
his father’s destiny, rather from an indolent indisposition to 
oppose it, than fro'm any confidence in it He had no faith in 
the continuance of its success in his own person, and he felt him- 
self incapable of supporting so great a burden But neither 
was he capable of taking a decisive resolution upon such high 
concerns He was weak and vacillating, overwhelmed with 
debt, and lost in vague speculations as to his future destiny. 
He remained the toy of a fortune, the vanity of which he 
thoroughly appreciated, the instrument of far less wise men 
than himself. 
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The catastropiie could not be long delayed. All the powers, 
all the names which had made the xeTolution, or which the 
revolution had made, had been tried, and tried over again. 
Wo external obstacle, no national lesistance, had impeded 
them in their attempts to govern, yet all had failed, and all 
had well nigh sunk under the failure, all exhausted, in these 
sterile struggles, the little credit and the little strength they 
had managed to retain Their nullity was laid bare. Yet 
England was wholly at their mercy. The nation had lost, 
in the course of these long and mournful alternations of 
anarchy and of despotism, the habit of itself regulating its 
destinies, and the courage to set about it. The army of 
Cromwell was still on foot, incapable of creating a govern- 
ment, but prostrating all that did not please it One of its 
officers, high in the esteem and confidence of the soldiers, 
a stranger to political parties, who had done good service to 
the parhament, to Cromwell, and even to Eichard Cromwell at 
his accession, Monk, foreseeing what must inevitably be the re- 
sult of all this anarchy, applied himself to the task of guiding 
his wearied country to that goal, gently and without a struggle. 
There was nothing great in him, he possessed only common 
sense and courage He had no yearnings for glory, no ambi- 
tion for power, no lofty principles, no high designs, either for 
his country or for himself, hut he was filled with a deep hatred 
of that disorder, of those measureless iniquities, which popular 
parties veil with fine promises He was attached, firmly, in- 
genuously, unostentatiously attached to his duties, as a soldier 
and an Englishman He was no mountebank, no declaimer; 
cautious, even to excess of tacituinity, he was absolutely m- 
different to truth, and lied with imperturbable daring and 
pertinacity, whenever the expedient seemed proniotive of what 
he deemed the sole, essential inteiost of England, — ^the peace- 
ful return of the only government that could possibly be 
stable and regular in that country. He regarded all the rest 
as mere dubiety and party squabbling. He succeeded. All 
the fractions of the great monarchical party suspended, in' 
order to give him their combined aid, their old hostilities, their 
blind impatience, and their opposing pretensions. The resto- 
ration was accomplished, as an altogether natural, as the only 
possible fact, without costing the conquerois or the conquered 
a single drop of blood, and Charles II, entering London 
amid the acclamations of enormous crowds, might well say: 
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" It has been certainly my own fault that I did not return 
long ago, for I have not seen a single soul to-day who does not 
swear that he always desired my return.” 

I^Tever did government, old, or new, or raised up after a fall, 
find itself m a better condition to ensure regular strength 
and stability 

Charles II ascended his throne without foreign aid, with- 
out internal struggle, without even an effort by liis own 
party, by the sole impulse of the English nation, fieed at 
length from oppression and from anarchy^ and from revolu- 
tionaiy fluctuations, and which looked to him alone for legal 
order and a future 

The re-establishment of monaichy took place after the com- 
plete exhaustion, the decisive doivnfai of its enemies and 
rivals The republic and the protectorate had appeared and 
re-appeared under all the foims, in all the combinations, they 
wcie capable of All the powers, all the names issuing from 
the revolution, had fallen into utter disrepute and desuetude 
The field of battle was clear The very phantoms of the com- 
batants, and of the revolutionary pietender, had \raiushed 

Eoyalty was not re- established by itself Concunent with 
the king’s re-assuming his throne, the gieat landed proprietors, 
the country gentlemen, the leading citizens, w’ho had supported 
the royalist cause, also resumed their places about the throne, 
and in the government The republic and Cromwell had ex- 
cluded them fiom public affairs, unable to enduie their x>reseiice. 
Their leturn filled up a great void in the social oiganization 
It is the common error of revolutionists to suppose that they 
can replace ail they destroy, that they can sufiice for all the 
requirements of the state The English republicans had cer- 
tainly abolished the House of Lords, and diiVeu the royali&t 
party from the political stage, but they did not succeed in 
themselves supplying its place, either for the support of power 
against the spirit of anarchy, or for the maintenance of the 
libeities of the nation against despotism At the same time 
that it laiscd up the hereditary monarchy, the restoration 
reinstated landed property, family tiaditions, the old, Ingh, 
territoiial aristociacy of the country m all their rank and 
influence Pow’ci thus recoveied at once its principle of 
stability and its natural allies, and political society, for eleven 
years past broken up and fiuctuatmg, re-entered upon the 
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possession of all its strength, and replaced itself upon its 
original basis. 

The government of religious society, ihe Episcopal Church, 
raised its head at the same moment. No doubt, the origin of the 
Anglican Church, created as it was at the voice, and nurtured 
under the shadow of temporal power, has been a great source 
of weakness to it, as compared with the purely spiritual origin 
and the lofty independence of the Catholic Church But 
England has derived from the circumstance this advantage, 
that all struggle has ceased between the government of the 
Church and that of the State* the Anglican Church, closely 
united with the throne, and deriving from the throne its 
original strength, has been constantly and loyally devoted to 
it; and despite the defect of its origin, and its infirmities of 
conduct, it has never been deficient either in fervour of faith, 
or in virtue of life, or in lustrous courage in the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. It has had its heroes and its martyrs, 
indomitable on the scaffold and at the stake, though but too 
frequently weakly yielding to the sovereign. When it was 
re-established, in 1660, with Charles II., it had, for fifteen 
years, undergone every description of i evolutionary persecu- 
tion, spoliation, the oppression of its worship, insult, imprison- 
ment, poverty It had supported all this with dignity and 
steadfast constancy; it rose up amid the impassioned devotion 
of the royalist party, and the general respect of the people, 
and brought to the service of royalty tried fidelity, and an 
authority aggrandized by misfortune. 

The disposition of the English people entirely corresponded 
with that of the Church, not that the sects it had long op- 
pressed, and which had been just oppressing it in their turn, 
had ceased to be fiercely hostile to it , not that the odious and 
ridiculous excesses of fanaticism everywhere gave way to a 
wise and true piety. A reaction of impiety, fiivolity, licence, 
and utter indecency was not long in bieakmg out. But this 
scarcely penetrated beneath the upper, superficial regions of 
society. Amid the undisguised vices of the court, and of the 
classes immediately, from vicinity, subject to the contagion of 
its example, England remained full of sincere and fervent 
Christians; one portion attached, or brought back, to the 
Anglican church by the recollection of the evils, and by hatred 
of the disorders which its fall had involved; the lest, con- 
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nected ■with tlie dissenting sects, whom the church once more 
began to persecute, cruelly enough to exalt their zeal, but not 
enough to strike them to death! In the very heart of their 
struggles and mortal hatreds, the church and the sects exerted 
a salutary influence upon one another; they reciprocally main- 
tained, and recalled to each other respect for God and his law, 
a constant striving for the eternal interests of man, and the 
fervour and activity of faith. 

Thus, in the masses of the population, there was no want of 
moral basis for the re-established monarchv, while it found the . 
political support it required in the classes habitually in contact 
with power 

Two formidable enemies, the spirit of revolution and the 
spirit of re-action, could alone render vain so many propitious 
circumstances, and again compromise the monarchy. The 
spirit of revolution long survived its defeat, and even the 
exposure of its utter impotence Of the two revolutionary # 
parties which had ruled in England, the republic and Crom- 
well, the latter had completely passed away; so completely, 
that the sons of the protector were left at liberty to die in 
peace, forgotten in their own country. The republican party 
subsisted without essaying, and almost without hoping, any- 
thing for its own cause, but ardently mixed up with all the 
hostilities, all the plots against the established government; 
incessantly seeking and finding insurgents and mart^s among 
the persecuted sects, particularly in Scotland. Even among 
the parties of constitutional opposition, strangers to any repub- 
lican regrets or desires, revolutionary ideas and habits stiE 
remained potent : the more enlightened had their minds 
imbued with theories, and their hearts prone to the emotion 
of passions incompatible’ with the patient struggles and the 
compulsory negotiations inseparable from constitutional mo- 
narchy ; the more moderate calculated the chances, and glided 
down the inclined plane of new revolutions, with a facility 
opposed to all stable and legal order The revolutionary 
venom, deadened, but not expelled, still circulated in the veins 
of a large portion of the English nation, and kept it in a state 
of political intemperance, pregnant with obstacles and perils to 
power 

The spirit of reaction, that disease of conquering parties, 
incessantly fomented the spirit of revolution, not that we 

e 
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otigM to adopt all the reproaelies witli wMch Mstory pursues, 
in tWs respect, the cavdiers and the Church of England. 
Eevolutions long sovereign, and at last arrested in their course, 
have this arrogant pretension, that the iniquities they have 
committed remain intact, men must be content to restrain 
thenceforth their maleficent power, they characterize as re- 
action all reparation of the ills they have done. Among the 
measures adopted in the reign of Charles II. to redress the 
wrongs which the royalists, lay and ecclesiastical, had sufiered 
during the revolution, many were only a natural and necessary 
j^eturn to violated right and law. But these returns have 
limits, which good sense will point out for the guidance of 
governments, and the interest of parties themselves. We 
must not repair injustice by injustice; nor put an end to 
revolutions by provocation and vengeance All reparation 
which assumes this character loses its right, and seriously 
endangers the cause it pretends to serve. The religious re-^ 
action, especially, fell, under Charles 11 , into deploiable ex- 
cesses. It was not a simple redress of the grievances and 
misfortunes of the Anglican church, it was a vindictive persecu- 
tion of the dissenting sects, a want of faith towards the more 
moderate of these sects, to whom the king, at the time of his 
return, had solemnly promised liberty. Charles several times 
attempted to keep his word, and to secure some degree of 
toleration to the dissenters; his good sense recoiled from per- 
secution, equally with the gentleness of his manners, his 
indifference in religion, and his secret tendencies in favour of 
the catholics. But his weak and transient fits of justice soon 
gave way before the obstinacy of ecclesiastical hatred and the 
fury of popular passions, with which the royalist party, blinded 
or hurried away, were almost all associated, both in and out of 
parhament iiter 1660, the lay re-action was limited and of 
short duration, but religious re-action, for a moment restrained, 
soon broke out with violence, and perpetuated itself in an 
aggiwated form, and created most of the dangers and faults, I 
might say the crimes, into which Charles II. and his govern- 
ment fell 

But these faults and these perils, though great and sad, had 
about th^ at bottom nothing vitally menacing to the English 
monarchy and society Considered as a whole, the spirit of 
f ^volution no longer possessed, the spirit of re-action no longer 
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dominated, England. After the great revolutionary crisis of 
1640-1660, the English people had the good foriune and 
the merit of appreciating experience, and of never giving them- 
selves np to the extreme parties. Amidst the most ardent 
political struggles and violence, in which they sometimes fol- 
lowed, to which they sometimes impelled, their chiefs, they 
always on great and decisive occasions reverted to that sound 
good sense which consists in recognising the essential benefits 
it is desired to retain, and attaching itself without wavering 
to them, enduring the inconveniences attendant on them, and 
renouncing the desires which might compromise them. It is 
from the time of Charles II that this good sense, which is the 
political intelligence of free nations, has presided over the des- 
tinies of England Three great results, as yet confused and 
incomplete, but irrevocable, alone essential to the wishes and 
to the general interests of the English people, survived the 
revolution which it had gone through. 

Eoyalty could no longer separate itself from parliament: the 
cause of monaichy was gained, that of absolute monarchy was 
lost Theologists and philosophers, as Filmer and Hobbes, 
might erect absolute power into a dogma, or maintain it as a 
principle, and, in writings or in conversation, their ideas might 
excite the favour or anger of men of science and party, but in 
the practical thought of the nation the question was decided ; 
royahsts or revolutionists, all regarded the intimate union and 
mutual control of the crown and parhament as the right and 
necessity of the country 

The House of Commons was, in fact, preponderant in par- 
liament Its direct sovereignty was no longer the question, 
this revolutionary pnnciple had fallen into utter discredit, was 
accursed, the crown and the House of Lords had resumed pos- 
session of their rights and of their lank, but they had been too 
roughly beaten down to acquire again all their ancient supe- 
noiity, even by the fall of their enemies; and neither the 
faults nor the reverses of the House of Commons entirely 
efiaced the memory of their terrible victories The royalist 
party, now become masters, inherited, in its relations with the 
crown and in the administration of the state, the essential con- 
quests of the Long Parliament, The confusion was necessarily 
of long duration, and often violent, before the different parties, 
whig and tory, government and opposition, had learned to 
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make a good ttse of these acquisitions, to comprehend tho- 
roughly their meaning and extent, and to maintain among 
the gieat public powers that laborious harmony which consti- 
tutes the merit and the difficulty of constitutional government. 
But amid the experimentings of this apprenticeship, and de- 
spite frequently contradicting forms and appearances, the pre- 
^londerating influence of the House of Commons became, from 
the time of Charles II., a more and more evident and assured 
fact. 

By the side of, or rather above, these two political facts, was 
the religious fact also consummated by the revolution, the 
eomplete and decisive domination of protestantism in England. 
The English protestants had certainly never been more tho- 
roughly disunited, and Bossuet might well allow himself the 
proud gratification of contemplating and describing them dis- 
cords and their contests. But the unity of a common faith 
and passion still lived in sects separating from each other 
in every direction, amidst all their own battles, all professed 
the gospel, and all combated Catholicism with equal ardour. 
Liberty of conscience, constantly forgotten, and oppressed 
among and by them, was, as agamst the Romish church, equally 
dear to them, and irrevocably vindicated 

This was all that the English nation, in its general and in- 
most thought, demanded from the ancient royalty, whose le- 
turn it welcomed with transport, ready long to endure the 
faults of the government which should preserve it from any 
new revolution, by assuring it these three lesults of the revo- 
lutions it had undergone 

But this was precisely what neither Charles II. nor James IL 
could or would accomplish 

In politics, Chailes was too sensible and too indifiercnt to 
affect or practise absolute power He only caied for his plea- 
sures, only loved power for the enjoyment it gave of life, and 
willingly listened to concession and conciliation, that he might 
thus ward off the peril of extreme struggles, or spare himself 
annoyance, but in his heart he admired and relished only ab- 
solute monarchy He had suffered from the rigorous prin- 
ciples, he had witnessed the errors and defects, of his country’s 
institutions, he had contemplated, nigh at hand, the splendour 
of the court of Louis XIY , and the vigour of his government. 
Thither his admiration and trust were directed. Hence his 
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tendency to fall into yenal servility to Lonis XIV.; lie re- 
garded him as the chief of the party of kings, and did not feel 
the shame which should have overwhelmed him, when he sold 
to him the policy and the liberties of his country. 

In rehgion, Charles was at once sceptic and Eoman catholic; 
believing notliing, and as corrupted in spirit as in morals, but 
thinking that, after all, if there was any truth in rehgion, it 
was to be found in the catholic faith, — a safer shelter for kings 
against the perils of power, for men against those of eternity. 

Thus, though in his life he did not demean himself as an 
absolute and catholic sovereign, Charles was at heart catholic 
and absolutist, sympathizing with the kings of the continent, 
and not at all with the faith and policy of his nation. 

James II. was a catholic and absolutist by faith, and his 
conduct was in keeping with his faith, hlmdly enterprising, 
moreover, with all the obstinacy of a narrow and sterile mind, 
and the hardness of a cold, passionless heart. 

Such were the two princes whom the Eestoration introduced 
to the English nation, resuming with delight the monarchy, 
and cursing the Eevolution, while instinctively resolved to hold 
fast by its great results 

The history of England, during the whole course of the Ee- 
storation, IS only the history of the profound disagreement, 
slowly manifesting itself, and at last breaking out, between two 
kings and their people, and of the perseyermg efforts of the 
English people to escape from the consequences of this fac%- — 
that IS to say, a new revolution. 

For England, during this epoch, was essentially conserva- 
tive. Ardent factions and selfish ambitions agitated her with 
their intrigues, their plots, their insurrections. She was more 
than once carried away by their efforts, or by her own passions, 
into movements to all appearance revolutionary. But far from 
seconding the men who sought to overturn the Stuart monar- 
chy, she stopped short and recoded when she perceived this 
tendency. In the reign of Charles II , conspiiators and insur- 
gents were only minorities disagreeing with the country, even 
at the moment they were receiving some degree of favour 
from it In pioportion as the restored royalty committed 
more faults, and exhibited more cleaily its designs and ten- 
dencies, the public discontent grew greater, the chances of a 
rupture between the prince and the country stionger, but the 
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country struggled against the chances instead of seeking them# 
For twenty-sis years, the English nation, to maintam the 
House of Stuart on the throne, without yielding up its laws 
and religion, made every sacrifice, every effort, that the most 
patient and sustained conservative spirit could make 

All the phases of the English government during this 
epoch — ^the conduct and the destiny of all the parties and of 
all the ministries that exercised power, were only so many 
various forms and striking instances of this great fact 
From the natural tendency of things, the old royalist party, 
the iaithful councillors of Charles I. in misfortune, and of 
Charles II. in exile, were the first in possession of power. 
Clarendon was their chief. Of a firm, upnght, and penetrat- 
ing mind, the sincere friend of legal and moral order, courage- 
ously attached to the constitution, and passionately to the 
church of his country, full of respect for the rights, written or 
traditional, of the people as of the prince, he detested the 
Eevolution to such a degree, that all novelty indiscriminately 
was matter of suspicion and odium to him As prime minister, 
he was rather haughty than proud; he wanted greatness in his 
ideas, and sympathetic geneiosity in his character, and enjoyed 
his grandeur with pomp, as he exercised his power with stern 
unbendingness With the kmg, who felt for him an esteem 
full of confidence and imngled with some attachment, he was 
alternately ‘severe and humble, passing from remonstrance to 
compliment, speakmg and maintaining the truth as an honest 
man, but uneasy at having spoken it , and seeking support 
against the court, without wishing to drav/ his power from the 
parhatnent. He aimed at once to maintain in the crown 
respect for the ancient laws of the country, and in the House 
of Commons the unassummgness of its ancient position; and 
flattered himself that the royal prerogative might he kept 
within the bounds of legality, and yet have no necessary 
responsibility to pailiament imposed upon it He failed in 
this chimerical attempt to found, at the starting point from a 
popular revolution, a government which should be neither 
arbitrary nor limited , and, after seven years’ sway, he him- 
self sank, odious to the commons for his monarchical arrogance, 
to the dissenting sects for his episcopal intolerance, and to the 
Court for his disdainful austenty, pursued by the blind wrath 
of the people, who attributed to him all the public calamities 
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and all4lie wrongs of power; andnnwortMly abandoned by tbe 
king, to wliom he had become only an inconvenient censor, 
and a compromising minister 

Clarendon’s fall has been attributed to the defects of his 
character, and to some defects or some checks in his policy 
abroad and at home. This is to misapprehend the greatness 
of the causes which decide the fate of eminent men. Brovi- 
dence, which imposes on them so rude a task, does not trest 
them with such rigour as not to pardon them some weak- 
nesses, or as lightly to overthrow them for some particular faults 
or checks. Other great ministers — Eichelieu, Mazarin, Wal- 
pole — ^have had defects, and committed faults, and experienced 
reverses, as serious as those of Clarendon, but they under- 
stood the time in which they lived, and the views and efforts 
of their policy were in keeping with its wants — ^witb the state 
and general tendency of men’s minds. Clarendon deceived 
himself as to the age in which he lived, he mistook the 
meaning of the great events which he had witnessed; he con- 
sidered and treated what had passed between 1640 and 1G60 
as a revolt, after tbe suppression of which there was nothing 
to do but to re estabhsh order and the laws, not as a re- 
volution, which, precipitating English society into mournful 
frenzies, had launched it on new paths, and imposed on the 
old royalty, in its restoration, new rules of conduct. Among the 
great results which 1;his revolution, even m its defeat, bequeathed 
to England, Clarendon accepted with sincerity the necessary 
co-operation of the parbament, and, with joy, the triiuinph of 
piTotestantism. He repudiated and obstinately combaled the 
growing influence of the House of Commons on the govern- 
ment of the country, and could neither appreciate nor practise 
the means by which this new fact might be applied to further 
the security and even the power of the monarchy. Tbis was 
one of those errors whirii no talents, no virtues, however 
great, can compensate, and which, m the pitiless destiny of 
public men, render fatal, errors and reverses, otherwise trivial 
and of little importance 

After tbe honest councillors of tbe ancient royalty came 
tbe profligates of the new court, with Buckingham and Shaftes- 
bury at their head* the former, licentious, intellectual, giddy, 
and presumptuous, the other, ambitious, profound, and daring; 
both equally corrupt and skilled in the art of corrupting, both 
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ready, at the bidding of their fortune, or their vanity, to pass 
incessantly from the court to the multitude, and from the 
government to faction. They undertook to satisfy parliament, 
the dissenters, all the public sentiments which* the stern and 
self-isolated policy of Garendon had irritated But to wish 
to please, and to yield, are not all that is requisite to govern. 
The daring and immoral successors of Clarendon did not sus- 
pect what embarrassments and dangers they were about to 
draw down upon power and upon themselves, in taking the 
House of Commons as their fulcrum. For a popular assembly 
to be the habitual medium of a strong and regular govern- 
ment, it must be itself powerfully organized and governed, 
which can only be, when it contams great parties united by 
common pnnciples, and progressing with continuity and dis- 
cipline, under recognised leaders, to a definite goal JSTow 
such parties only form themselves, only subsist, where men 
are allied and bound together by powerful interests, and by 
firm and long entertained convictions. A certain measure of 
faith in ideas, and of fidelity to persons, is the vital condition 
of great political parties, as great political parties are the con- 
dition of a free government Nothing like this existed, or 
was in a condition to be formed under Charles II , when the 
ministry called the Cabal endeavoured to govern in concert 
with the House of Commons, and according to its views. 
After so many shocjss and blunders, and especially in the 
vicinity of power, men were a prey to doubt, to mistrust, to 
constant fluctuation, to a spirit of personality, now impatient 
to indecency, now prudent to pusillanimity. The House of 
Commons was chiefly made up of the wrecks of revolutionary 
parties; there were no political parties capable and worthy of 
sustaimng a government And men like Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham were incapable and unworthy of forming such 
parties; their only idea was to seek and to gain for themselves, 
by every and any means, partisans in every camp. This policy 
was shamelessly incoherent and contradictoiy; now they united 
England in the closest ties with Holland, now delivered 
Holland up to Louis XIY , according as they felt, for the time, 
need of the favour of the zealous English protestants, or of 
that of the great foreign king. They gave toleration to the 
dissenters, apparently out of respect to the rights of conscience, 
but in reality out of complaisance to the king, who wished to 
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protect tlie catholics; them^ under the pressure of the irritated 
House of Commons, they solicited the king to sanction the most 
rigorous measures against the catholics and dissenters. Their 
policy, internal and external, displayed only a series of futile 
gropings in the dark; their most equitable measures were only 
means of corruption and deceit, insolently, and without shame, 
alternately adopted and abandoned; equally deficient in sohdity 
and in sincerity. 

The public, within as well as without the House of Parlia- 
ment, were at times caught in these snares. There is no 
tendency so eager as that of popular passions to belieTe 
what pleases them, and to excuse everything in him who 
serves them The profligates of the Cabal for a time obtained 
some favour, but it was withdrawn from them as rapidly as 
it had been given Their licentious life, the known wicked- 
ness of their opinions, the versatility of their conduct,* the 
futility of their promises, shocked the moral sense of the 
country, which, amid all these scandals and blunders, retained 
a solid foundation of faith and viriiue It would, assuredly, 
have done more than felt indignation, had it known that its 
king, with the connivance of his prmcipal councillors, had con- 
cluded secret treaties with Louis XIY., hy which he engaged 
to declare himself catholic so soon as he’ could safely do so, 
and, in the meanwhile, sold, for a few millions, the indepen- 
dence of the policy and of the institutions of his kiogdom* 
England was long ignorant of these ignomimous acts, but 
when mistrust is deep, public ignorance has instructors which, 
while they sometimes mislead, sometimes also wonderfully 
enlighten the people Without knowing to what extent the 
ministers of the Cabal were degrading and betraying their 
country, the House of Commons not only did not place itself 
in their hands, but, in the end, attacked them furiously, and 
they fell under the blows of a power which they had aggrandized 
and flattered, in order to mal5:e use of it, but without having 
made any progress towards the organization of political parties 
in parliament, and their regular action m the government 

Their successor. Sir Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, had far 
more political genius and more influence in the development 
of the parliamentary principle in the government of his country 
Entering public life under the auspices of the Cabal, and 
early associated with some of their evil practices, he differed 
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essentially fi’om them, for he came from the country, not from 
the court. A country gentleman from Yorkshire, the country 
gentlemen were really his party, and the House of Commons 
his political country He aidently sustained the cause of the 
crown and its power, but united it with parliament, instead of 
isolating it. He apphed himself, by every means, good and 
bad, by persuasion, by the purchase of votes, to foim a com-* 
pact parliament party in the House of Commons, and to 
establish^ between his party and the administration that 
solid intimacy whidi alone can render power efficacious 
and powerful, by guiding its vanous elements to one same 
thought and one political action. Besides, in matters of reli- 
gion and of external relations, Danby understood and shared the 
national feelmg of England; he desired the security of protes- 
tantism and the good understandmg between the English 
government and the powers devoted to that cause He induced 
Charles II to conclude, first, peace, and then alliance, with 
Holland, and to give his niece, Mary, in marriage to Prince 
William of Orange Thus Danby, abroad, provided a future 
saviour for the faith and hberties of his country, while at home 
he began to give a solid form to that great party of the royal 
prerogative and of the church, which, since that epoch, has 
communicated such power to the English monarchy, and so 
powerfully contributed to its stability. 

And by a happy combination of opposite results, while the 
sound judgment and ability of Danby organized the tory 
party, his faults caused the whigs to take an energetic and 
salutary development. It is to the honour of the whigs that 
they drew their origin and the first impulses of their greatness, 
from the defence of the liberties and the pohticai morahty of 
the country Their party sprung to life under the invocation 
of generous principles and sentiments. It was in the contests 
against Danby and his army of Cavaliers, transformed into 
tories,^ that it began to assume its form and lustre — con-^ 
tests, irregffiar and confused, but which developed clearly two 
great parliamentary parties, both aspiring to the government 
of the country, in order to put into practice systems of policy 
really diverse, m virtue of principles, not essentially hostile, 
but profoundly difierent 

Sustained during four years, this struggle resulted in the 
faP of Danby, in the dissolution of the royalist Long Parka- 
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mentj wMch, for eighteen years, with a singular mixture of de- 
votion, servility, and independence, had constituted the force 
of royalty, and in the formation of a great whig ministry, in 
which the heads of the party, — ^Temple, Bussell, Essex, Hollis, 
Cavendish, and Powlet, with the aid of Hali:^, the head of 
the moderates, and of the daring renegade from the courts 
Shaftesbury, become the popular favourite — ^undertook to 
reform and conduct the government 

The circumstances were grave For the first time, and despite 
the long resistance of the crown, the parhamentary opposition 
achieved power in the name of public opmion and of tbe 
majority Would it be able to exercise it, to mamtain itself 
in it ? Would it satisfy tbe real wants of the country, without 
shaking the foundations of the mon^chy, disquieted by its 
accession % 

The whigs did not succeed in solvmg the problem. 

Whether from want of experience, or from the influence of 
the false political theories with which the revolutionary Long 
Parliament had been imbued, their ideas as to the organkation 
and conditions of constitutional government were contused, im- 
practicable, full of hesitation and contradiction. They were 
subject, at tbe same time, to monarchical prejudices and to 
republican prejudices They essayed to constitute the cabinet 
on a broad basis, so as to make it a sort of intermediate 
body, capable of restraining tbe crown, by the parhament, 
and the parliament by tbe crown An ill-conceived essay, 
abortive at its birth. They carried the spint of opposition 
into the exercise of power, and wliile serving royalty, were 
more intent on defending themselves from it, than on support- 
ing it 

They were mixed up with the wrecks of the anarchical 
factions which had survived the revolution, and which never 
ceased covertly to attack the monarchy. Well nigh null in 
the elevated classes, the republican party was too weak and 
powerless to ensure itself success even with the multitude; 
but it possessed fierce conspirators and agitators, ready to 
place their skill and their lives at the service of any one who 
gave them, or led them to expect, the satisfaction of their tur- 
bulence and of tbeir enmities. The wbigs were constantly, if 
not in connivance, at least in contact with those professional 
revolutionists, whom they desired to make theiir soldiery but 
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•who, in their turn, looked to make their leaders their tools, and 
constantly compromised them, first with the king, and then 
with the country, monarchical, though discontented, and de- 
cidedly opposed to new revolutions. 

Against these errors of their conduct, and these difficulties 
of their position, the whigs had one resource, of which they 
made ample and deplorable use — obsequiousness to the 
popular passions England, at this epoch, had one general, 
dominant passion, terror of, and aversion to, popery. Warned, 
by a legitimate instinct, that they were, in this respect, be- 
trayed by the kmg, the English nation overstepped all bounds 
of reason, justice, and humanity. For three years, political and 
judicial persecution of the catholics was the crime of a people 
furious in its faith, and of a king pusillanimous in his 
incredulity. The whigs joined, or, like the tones, yielded to, 
the madness. They had, moreover, the ill fortune to attain 
power, when the first fever of national fury against the catholics 
was beginning to cool, and was giving way to a movement of 
re-action in favour of good sense and equity They thus, 
more than their rivals, bore the weight of this re-action, and of 
the secret anger of the king, who took pleasure in revenging 
upon them the iniquities he had not had the courage to resist* 
As to the foreign relations of the country, their situation 
was not less complicated or more secure Whilst they were de- 
nouncing the servile intimacy of the king with the court of 
France, several of their leaders were themselves receiving pen- 
sions and favours from Louis XIV • some from corruption, for 
the popular party had its profligates, as well as that of the 
court, others, full of patriotism and honour, in the chimerical 
hope of employing the means of influence they derived from 
a foreign sovereign to the triumph of the liberties of their 
country. It is a dangerous experiment to seek abroad a 
secret force wherewith to operate upon the internal affairs of 
one’s country, — the ablest diplomatists incur hence the nsk of 
serving rather the designs of the foreigner than their own. and 
Louis XrV profited much more in his policy, from his relations 
with some of the whig leaders, than they did from the covert 
support he gave them in overturning Danby, and obtaming 
the dissolution of the cavalier Long Parliament 
In this position, replete with embarrassments and perils for 
them, the whigs undertook to change the order of succession to 
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tlie throne, and^ by an act of parliament, to exclude the legiti- 
mate successor This was making a revolution by anticipation, 
in virtue of conjectures, well founded, indeed, but remote; the 
absolute necessity of Tvhich was not demonstrated by actual, 
manifest facts No doubt, the whigs thought that, in such, a 
matter, it was better rather to be premature than too late, to 
accomplish at once, by the medium of legal dehberation, that 
which it would be necessary to do, later, by force, and perhaps 
at the expense of a civd war. A very superficial view, exhi- 
biting, on their part, little knowledge of men and of the great 
conditions of social order. It is a much more senous matter 
to discuss, than to accomplish, a revolution; and the state is^ 
much more profoundly shaken byattackmg its fundamental laws, 
in the name of human reason, than by infringing them with the 
hard blows of necessity. What the whigs demanded of parlia- 
ment was, that, of its sole wiU, and before James II. had begun 
to reign, it should abolish his hereditary right to the crown— 
that is to say, in principle to make the basis of monarchy sub- 
ordinate to the opinion of parliament The public instinct 
warned England that this would be to rum the monarchy 
itself, the monarchical spirit awoke with a start, discord broke 
out in the very heart of the cabinet. The whigs lost all their 
allies among even the moderate tories, and found themselves 
reduced to the forces of their own party. They, moreover, 
found themselves faced by an obstacle scarcely foreseen, — ^the 
conscience of Charles II. This selfish prince did not think 
himself entitled to dispose of his brother s right, and defended 
it at all risks To the honour of the English people, the popu- 
lar passion checked its course in homage to legal power; the 
hdl of exclusion, adopted by the House of Commons, was 
thrown out by the House of Lords, and no attempt was made 
to proceed with it, or to triumph by other means. 

But still the question remained high on the horizon. The 
House of Commons which had voted the exclusion of James IL 
was dissolved In that which succeeded, the bill was proposed 
and earned anew Tbe two great parties, which had slowly 
formed in the course of the reign, were resolved, the whigs to 
set aside the future monarch, the tories to maintain the mo- 
narchy intact Charles also took his resolution; he dissolved 
the House of Commons, dismissed the whigs, formed his council 
of tories alone, and governed four years without a parliament. 
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moumM years, which England passed listening to the mut- 
tering of the approaching storms. Again in opposition, the 
whigs conspired, with different projects and in different do- 
nees, some, legally to recover power, some, to compel the 
king, even by insurrection and a civil war, to submit to what 
they deemed the right and wish of the country, some, the in- 
ferior and desperate soldiers of the party, wished, at any cost, 
even by assassmation, to get nd of the king and his brother, 
the only obstacles to the success of the cause. These plots, 
sometimes exaggerated, sometimes confused by imperfect pub- 
licity, and by prosecutions conducted with subtle iniquity, 
spread various dismay throughout the country The conserva- 
tive party was indignant, alarmed for the safety of the 
throne and of established order, the popular party became 
more and more incensed to see all its attempts frustrated, and 
its noblest leaders delivered up to the scaffold Monarchical 
reaction and destructive hostility grew side by side. The 
charters of the towns and principal corporations, the last ram- 
parts of the popular party, were judicially attacked and abo- 
Bshed The conspirators, feehng their weakness and danger, 
left the country, and went to Holland, to conjure the Prmce 
of Orange to save the proiestant faith and the liberties of 
England, It was clear that, of the three great results of the 
[Revolution which England w’’as bent on preserving, the two 
political results, tbe influence of parliament on the govern- 
ment, and the preponderance of the House of Commons in 
parliament, were suspended and dangerously compromised, the 
religious result, the domination of protestantism, remained as 
yet intact. It was the Anglican church heiself that invariably 
supported the ciown, and struck with anathema every attempt 
at resistance. Strong in this support, the high tones, directed 
by Rochester, drew daily closer round James, forgetting his 
devotion to the catholic church, and only seeing in him the 
lieir and representative of monarchy But a third party 
formed round Halifax, combating violent measures, demanding 
that parliament should be assembled, and predicting extreme 
penis if this course was not adopted. Charles hesitated and 
procrastinated, promising the hightories that he would sustain 
the rights of his brother with unshaken perseverance; the 
moderates, that he would respect the jconstitution of the 
-country, the church, that he would support the protestant 
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establisbment Peiplexed and wearied, emplojdng all Ms re- 
maining address and skill in eluding tke necessity of ckoosing 
from amongst Ms promises, lie died before events imposed tbis 
necessity on Mm; but when he arrived at the term of life, and 
stood on the threshold of etermty, the fears of the dying man 
overcame the precautions of the king, he rejected the en- 
treaties of the English bishops, he summoned a Benedictine 
monk, who was concealed in the palace^ and died in the bosom 
of the cathohc church, confirming, at his last hour, Ms country 
in the suspicions against which he had constantly sought to 
defend himself, and Ms brother in the resolution to live de- 
Totedto that church out of which Charles, notwithstandinghis 
sceptical indifference, had not dared to die 

During his reign of four years, James II. had no other 
thought It was not from the masteiy of a strong and domi- 
nant nature, nor to satisfy a passionate ambition; it was from 
an utterly blind and intractable fanaticism, that he insisted 
upon absolute power The principle wMch forms the basis of 
the infalhbility and independence of the supreme power, was 
in Ms eyes a maxim of government as well as an article of 
faith In his hard, narrow mind, temporal and spiritual order 
were blindly confounded; and he thought himself, as king, 
entitled to exact from Ms subjects in the state, the same abso- 
lute submission which, as a cathohc, he was himself, in the 
church, bound to practise 

From his infancy, he had seen those who shared Ms faith, 
and himself, on account of Ms faith, cruelly oppressed Be- 
come king, he regarded the deliverance of the catholic church 
in England as his duty and his mission; and he comprehended 
no other mode of accomplishing her deliverance than by 
restoring her domination 

By a sad concatenation of human errors and iniquities, 
mutually evoking and engendering each other, instead of re-- 
cognising and respecting their mutual rights, protestants and 
catholics only thought of persecuting and enslaving one another. 

Whether in the sincere hope of success, or of sheltering 
himself afterwards from all reproach, James at first essayed to 
govern legally The very day on wMch he ascended the 
throne, he promised to maintain the laws established in church 
and state He soon after assembled a parliament, and to it 
solemnly renewed his piomises. Some important though 
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isolated facts soon belied them He continued to levy taxes 
wbicb i>aiiiaiiient bad not voted. At tbe very time wben, to 
please tbe Anglican cburcb^ be redoubled tbe severities against 
tbe disi^enters, be began to suspend tbe laws against tbe eatbo- 
lics, and to aim serious blows at tbe political and religious 
government of tbe state. 

His language was still more alarming than bis actions All 
tbe time protesting tbe legality of bis intentions, be indirectly 
asserted bis right to absolute power, and bis resolution to 
make use of it, unless tbe country appreciated bis moderation, 
and was content witb wbat be cbose to concede. 

It is tbe pretension now of kings, now of tbe people — tbe 
former in tbe name of divine right, tbe latter m that of popu- 
lar sovereignty — ^to intimidate each other by indicating be- 
forehand tbe deadly blows they can strike : a pretension as 
senseless as insolent, which enervates and shakes, now tbe 
government, now tbe liberties of tbe country. It behoves 
alike kings and peoples, m their mutual relations, to advance 
only tbeir legal rights, and to bury in profound silence tbe 
mysteries and tbe menaces of coups d^etat and revolutions. 

Tbe promises of James, and bis essays at legal government 
were received by tbe country with favour, almost with enthu- 
siasm Tbe more vivid tbe fears of men, tbe more earnest are 
tbeir hopes. Tbe tones ruled in parliament. Tbe Anglican 
church strove to bind tbe king to tbe engagements be bad 
made with her, by showing herself more and more monarchical 
and devoted Tbe dissenters saw glimpses of toleration and 
liberty Good and evil tendencies, honourable and dishonour- 
able views, concurred to insure to tbe king tbe patient and 
almost servile submission of tbe country. At court and in 
parliament, tbe majority of tbe leading men, corrupt sceptics, 
were ready, beyond all precedent, to sacrifice tbeir opinions 
and tbeir honour to tbeir fortune. In tbe nation, a profound 
feeling of lassitude combined with tbe monarchical spirit and 
with religious discipline to repress tbe explosion of discontent 
and alarm James was no longer young; bis daughters, sole 
heirs to tbe throne, were devoted to tbe protestant faith; it 
was better for a short time to endure evils, tbe term of which 
was certain, than to nsk new revolutions. 

Ardent faction, professional conspiracies, despairing am- 
bition, tbe exiles who bad taken refuge in Holland, were 
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not so resigned or so patient. Despite tlie counsels of the 
Prince of Orange, wlio protected, and at the same time sought 
to restrain them, they attempted two simultaneous usings in 
Scotland and in England, under the direction of Lord Argyle 
and of the Duke of Monmouth. The people were aroused by 
them; a marked sympathy for the insurgents spread rapidly 
through the popular classes, but it did not break out. The 
whig party did not support the rebellion; the tory party 
powerfully aided the king to repress it Both attempts Mled ; 
the two leaders lost their heads on the scaffold, their fate 
excited public compassion, neither their personal charao* 
ters nor their views responded to the national sentiment. 

But the appearance of success is fatal to weak princes en- 
gaged in a struggle with their people James, victorious over 
his enemies, and obeyed by his subjects, abandoned himself 
to the vices of his nature. He took pleasure in the harsh, 
nay, in the cruel exercise of power, and found in Jeffreys a 
darmg and malignant minister of his vengeance The judicial 
rigours exercised against the partisans of Argyle and of Mon- 
mouth, with a gross contempt of legal guarantees and of 
human feelings, excited in the public mind, high and low, 
Mends or enemies of revolt, profound indignation and 
deep disgust. Concurrently with this, James gave full play 
to his designs, he attacked at once the Anghcan church m 
her vital nghts, and the most faithful of. his own protestant 
servants in the deepest recesses of their conscience. The 
Dniversities of Oxford and Cambridge were ordered to nomi- 
nate catholic heads to protestant establishments. Kochester 
received from the mouth of the king the intimation, that if he 
did not become a catholic, he should lose all his offices. Even 
by the cathohc party itself, menaces, so evidently illegal and 
extreme, were combated. Two coteries — the one, honest and 
prudent, the other, intriguing and rash — contended for the 
king’s favour, and daily pointed out to him, to restiain or to 
excite him, the one, the peril into which he was precipitating 
himself, the other, the aims to which he aspired. Hothing was 
wanting to enlighten James; neither the loyalty and long 
patience of the protestants, nor the model ation and wise 
counsels of the cathohcs themselves. All was wrecked on 
his blind, though sincere, obstinacy He officially summoned 
to his council a Jesuit, Father Petre, and ordered the 

/ 
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Anglican clergy to read from ail the pulpits of the kingdom 
the declaration by wMch, in virtue of his sole power, he defini- 
tively abolished the statutes passed by parliament against 
dissenters and catholics The Axchbi&hop of Canterbury and 
sis bishops refused to execute this order, and presented a 
petition to the king against it. He liad them arrested, taken 
to the Tower, and prosecuted in the Court of King’s Bench for 
a seditious libel. 

At the same time, contrary to the expectation, and to the 
great suspicion — ^unfounded, but natural, of all England, 
son was born to James. The dommant coterie gave loud 
expression to their Joy, promising themselves to train up and 
to rule the son as they had ruled the father; and the new 
regime, hitherto tolerated by reason of its approaching close,, 
assumed the form of an endless perspective 

Ko disorder broke out, the country lemained motionless; 
but the heads of the country changed their resolution Driven 
to extremity, the Anglican church adopted passive resistance; 
the pohtical parties took a more decisive step — ^whigs and 
tones alike. Experience had shown the whigs that alone 
they could neither rally the nation nor found a government; 
their conspiracies had failed, like their cabinets , they had the 
rare wisdom to recognise that they themselves did not suffice 
for their designs, and that their close union with their old ad- 
versaries could alone ensure them success The tories, on 
their part, saw that every principle has its limits — every en- 
gagement its conditions — every duty its reciprocity Eor 
forty years they had asserted the maxim of non-resistance to 
the crown, and maintained a scrupulous fidelity towards their 
kings. Called to a new tiial, they felt that their country also had 
a right to their fidelity, and that they were not bound, merely 
for the sake of consistency m language, servilely to deliver up 
to a senseless prince their liberties and their faith. Glorious 
names — ^men high m both parties — Russell, Sydney, and 
Cavendish, Danby, Shrewsbury, ahd Lumley — concerted and 
united. Sounded by them, Halifax, the chief of the moderate 
party, declined any active part in their plans, but attempted 
no dissuasion. And on the 30th of June, 1684 Q-lJ moment 
when the solemn acquittal of the seven bishops filled London 
with impassioned acclamations, Admiral Herbert, disguised as 
a sailor, departed for Holland, conveying io the Prince of 
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Orange, on tlie part, and under the signature, of these six chiefs 
of the two parties, and of Compton, bishop of L<mdc>n/KO. 
formal invitation to come to the succour of the faith 
laws of England, and their engagement to sustain him at ^ 
risks, and with kH their power 

William had only awaited for this step. " !N*ow or never,*' 
said he to his confidant, Dykenveldt, when he heard of the 
trial of the bishops, and of their resistance So soon as he 
received the message, with an able and daring mixture of 
frankness and caution, be publicly announced and prepasred 
for bis design He was not going, be said, to make a con- 
quest and usurp a crown; be was going, at the request of the 
English themselves, to mediate between them and tbeir king, 
to protect the menaced laws of England, and tbe protestant 
faith. He discussed the propriety of the enterprise with the 
States-general of Holland, demanding their assent and support. 
He notified the matter, not only to the protestant princes, but 
also to tbe Emperor of Germany and to tbe King of Spam, in 
the character with tbe former, of defender of protestantism, 
with tbe others, of maintaining tbe balance of power in Europe. 
Hever was such an enterpnse so avowed, discussed, ea^pkined, 
iustified, before-band. All Europe saw, and comprehended. 
Conspiracy, and personal ambition disappeared in the grandeur 
of the cause and of the event And, less than four months 
after the arrival of the whig and tory message, William set 
sail for England, at the head of a fleet and army, bearing with 
him the secret adhesion ^nd good wishes of the majority of the 
kings, protestant and catholic, and of Pope Innocent XI. him- 
self, whom the haughty conduct of Louis XIY. had inspired 
with profound resentment, and the insane temerity of James 
with profound contempt. 

James alone comprehended and believed nothing. In vain 
did he receive fi*om Louis XIT. precise information, and 
offers of effective succours In vain did his own agents at the 
Hague and at Paris, give him an account of the preparations 
and progress of the undertaking He i ejected all offers 
and all information. From a remnant of English and kmgly 
pnde, he did not choose to be publicly supported by the 
soldiers of the foreign king, from whom he had secretly 
accepted gifts without a blush From tbe veiy fear concealed 
in the depth of his soul, it was in the presentiment of his 



powerlessnessj that lie rejected the idea of his danger. This 
presentiment did not deceive him. More than six weeks 
elapsed between the disembarkation of William and his 
triumph at London. He slowly advanced across the country, 
equally ready for adhesion and for resistance Resistance no* 
where manifested itself, not an effort was made, not a drop of 
blood was shed in defence of James. As prostrate in peril, 
as of late obstinate in not foreseeing it, he attempted to regam 
by his weakness that which he had lost by his temerity he 
retracted all he had done, granted all he had refused, restored 
to the towns their charters, to^ the universities their privileges, 
to the bishops his favour, dismissed Father Petre from his 
councils, and sought to negotiate with William. Weakness 
was as futde as temerity had been powerless 

James, shut up in his palace, heard every day of some new 
defection of his generals and councillors His daughter, the 
Princess Anne, escaped and repaired to the head-quarters of 
the prince. Whitehall became a solitude, and menaced soon 
to become a prison James himself fled in his turn. Reco- 
gnised in his flight, and brought hack to London by a vulgar 
crowd, after some days more of unavailing perplexities, he fled 
again, never to return. On the 18th of December, 1688, he 
had scarcely quitted London three hours, when six English 
and Scottish regiments entered it, with flying banners, in the 
name of the Prince of Orange William himself, avoiding, as 
much from taste as from calculation, all appearance of triumph, 
arrived in the evening at the palace of St James’s, and five 
weeks afterwards, January 22nd, 1689, a parliament, extra- 
ordinarily assembled under the name of Convention, met at 
Westminster, to consecrate and to regulate the revolution. 

In it broke out between the various parties, and m the heart 
of each respectively, those dissensions which the common 
danger had till then restrained With the tones, all the 
monarchical scruples were aroused Among the whigs, all 
the revolutionary temptations re-appeared The more timid 
of the tories said it would be wise to recal James, merely 
obtaining from him some guarantees The more violent of 
the whigs talked of founding a republic, directed by a council 
of state, of which the Prince of Orange should be President. 
Between these extreme opinions floated the moderate opinions, 
equally various and agitated. Many whigs, monarchical by 
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disposition, and still embned witli tbe maxims of the repnblican 
long parliament, wished that James should be formally deposed, 
and the crown be only offered to William after they had, by 
sovereign laws, orgamzed the republic in the monarchy. On 
their part, the tones, deroted to the church, demanded that, 
in declaring James incapable of governing, the foundation 
of the monarchy should be respected, and that they should con- 
fine themselves to the establishment of a regency. Others, 
more daring but suhtilely scrupulous in their monarchical 
principles, admitted, with the whigs, that James, by his 
conduct and his fight, had abdicated the government; but 
they maintained that, by this sole fact, the throne, which could 
not be vacant one single day, belonged of right to his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Mary, and that all that was required 
was formally to proclaim her queen. As these various plans 
were brought forward, they were expounded, contested, and 
discussed -with ardour, both in and out of parliament ; men’s 
minds grew excited , the parties developed themselves more 
distinctly; the ambitious unfurled the banner under which 
they hoped to rise, division sprang up between the Lords and 
Commons. The revolution, scarcely accomplished, was already 
in danger. 

But the same profound political acumen which had united 
the chiefs of the parties in resistances, guided them in the first 
steps of government They set aside all absolute theories — ^all 
practically futile questions — ^reduced the conditions and prin- 
ciples on which the new power was he founded to what was 
strictly necessary to give it a powerful basis, and were only 
anxious to arrive at a speedy conclusion, and to rally round 
that conclusion the great interests of the country. William 
aided the wisdom of the leaders, first by his reseire, and next 
by his firmness. He gave free play to all systems — to all pro- 
jects — ^testifying neither displeasure at opposition, nor desire 
of success, and keeping apart from every discussion on the 
subject But when he felt that the crisis approached, he 
assembled the leading men of both houses, and declared to 
them, in simple terms, brief but xinanswerable, that he had 
the highest respect for the right and the liberty of parlia- 
ment, but that he also had his oym liberty and right, and 
would never accept mutilated power — a throne where his 
wife should sit above Mm. The step was decisive. The 



tro lionses came to an tinderstanding ^ a declaration was 
adopted, prdclaimmg at once the fact of the Taeancy of the 
throne, the essential rights of the English people, and the 
elevation of Williain and Mary, Prince and PHncess of 
Orange, to the throne of England. And on the 13th of 
Eebmary, 1689, in the principal quarters of London, the 
public received the official proclamation of the act of par- 
liament with acclamation. 

It is the safety of nations, in the crises of their destiny, to 
comprehend and to practise, alternately by submission and 
by action, tbe counsels which God has given them in the 
events of their life. England had learned by her first trials 
that a revolution is, in itself, an immense, inscrutable dis- 
order, inflicting on society great erils, great penis, great 
crimes, and that a rational people may some day be con- 
strained to accept it, but that it should dread and delay it 
till the very hour of absolute necessity arrives. England 
remembered this in her new trials. She endured much, she 
resisted long, in order to escape from a new revolution, and 
she only submitted to it in the last extremity, when she saw no 
other mode of saving her faith, her nghts, and her honour. It 
is the glory of the revolution of 1688 that it was an act of 
pure defence, and of necessary defence; that was the primary 
cause of its success 

Defensive in its prmciple, this revolution was, at the same 
time, precise and limited in its object. In the great convul- 
sions of society, a fever of universal ambition, sovereign, 
impious, sometimes seizes upon men; they imagine in them- 
selves the nght and the power to lay hands upon all things, 
and to reform the world as to them seems fit, Nothing is 
more absurd, more vain, than these vague extravagancies of 
the human creature, who, treating as chaos the grand system 
in the bosom of which his place is marked out, essays to 
erect himself into a creator, and only succeeds in communi- 
cating the disorder of his own dreams to whatever he ap- 
proaches. 

England in 1688, did not fall into this frenzy, she did 
not aspire to change the basis of society and the destinies 
of humanity, she asserted and maintained a positive faith, 
positive laws, positive rights, withm which she limited her 
aims and her thoughts ; she accomplished a revolution at one 
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lofty and imassmung, wMeh gave to the country new chiefs 
and new guarantees, and which, this object attained, re- 
mained content, admitting nothing less, and seeking nothing 
more 

This revolution was accomplished, not by popular insurrec- 
tion, but by organized popular parties, organized long before 
the revolution, with a view to regular government, not in a 
revolutionary spint. Neither the tory party, nor the whig 
party itself, notwithstanding the revolutionary elements that 
entered into its composition, had been framed to overturn 
established order. They were parties of legal politics, not of 
conspiracy and insurrection They were led by circumstances 
to change the government of the country, they were not 
created for this design, and they resumed order, without an 
effort, after quitting its limits for a moment, not from habit or 
from taste, but from necessity. 

And it was not one of the great parties, so long opposed, that 
had alone the merit and the burden of the revolution, they 
united together and concerted to aecomphsh it. It was with 
them a work of concession, of mutual arrangement, under a 
oommon necessity, not a victory or a defeat Whigs and tories 
saw it approach, and received it with different feelings, ail 
welcomed and took part in it. 

It has often been said in France, and e^’-en in England, that 
the revolution of 1688 was a work essentially aristocratic, and 
not popular, accomplished by the combinations and for the 
benefit of the upper classes, not by the impulsive energy of 
and for the benefit of the people. 

This is a remarkable example, among many others, of the 
infusion of ideas and the obhvion of facts, which so often 
regulate the appreciation of great events. 

The revolution of 1688 accomplished, in political order, the 
two most popular things known to history . it proclaimed and 
guaranteed, on the one hand, the personal and imiversal nghts 
of indiYidiial citizens ; on the other, the active and decisive 
participation of the country in its government. Every demo- 
cracy which does not know that this is all it needs and ought 
to claim, is ignorant of its greatest mterests, and will never be 
able to form a government, or to guard its own liberties. 

In moral order, the revolution of 1 688 had a still more po- 
pular character, it was efiected in the name and by the power 



of the religions belief of the people, for their security and their 
sway. In no other country, and at no epoch, has the faith of 
the masses exercised more empire over the fate of their govern- 
ment. 

Popular in its principles, and in its results, the revolution 
of 1688 was anstocratic in the execution, it was conceived, 
prepared, and perfected by great men, faithful representa- 
tives of the interests and sentiments of the nation. England 
has had this rare good fortune, that powerful and close bonds 
of union have been established and perpetuated between the 
different classes of her society Her aristocracy and her de- 
mocracy have had the wisdom to live and prosper together, 
amicably sustaining and checking each other. Her leaders 
have not isolated themselves from the people, and the people 
have not been left without leaders It was especially in 1688 
that the English nation reaped the fruits of this happy combi- 
nation of hierarchy and harmony in the social order. To save 
its fe<ith, its laws, its liberties, it was forced to the formidable 
necessity of a revolution, it accomplished it through men of 
order and government, not through revolutionists. The same 
inflnences which essayed the work, were also those which re- 
strained it withm just hmits, and undertook to establish it, 
the cause of the English people, triumphing by the hands of 
the aristocracy Such was the grand characteristics of the 
revolution of 1688, and, from its outset, the pledge of its 
future fortxme. 

All this union and power was in no degree beyond the re- 
quirements of the occasion, for such is the innate vice of all revo- 
lutions, that even the most necessary, the most legitimate, the 
most powerful of them, throws the society it serves into great 
disorder, and itself long remains after menaced and precarious 
Two or three years had scarcely elapsed, already the sovereign 
of England, king William, had become intensely unpopular 
His manners at once plain and proud, his cold silence, his 
distaste, which he took little pains to hide, for the manners of 
the English aristocracy, his mtimacy reserved for, and his 
favoms lavished upon old Dutch friends, — everything about him 
contributed to render him a stranger among and unpopular with 
his new people He was, in matters of civil and religions liberty, 
far more enlightened than the English, and little inclined 
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to become tbe instrument of tbe ngour of episcopal in- 
tolerance, and of tbe animosities of aristocratic party spirit. 
He bad slight regard for tbe exigencies of tbe constitutional 
regime, did not understand tbe game of tbe parliamentary 
parties, still confused and scarcely formed, — was shocked at 
tbeir selfishness, jealous of their influence, and defended bis 
own power against them at times with more vigour than dis- 
cretion. In bis government as in bis thoughts, tbe general 
pobcy of Europe was bis grand, almost bis sole business. It 
was more especially to put m operation tbe whole force of 
England, in bis struggle against tbe European domination of 
Louis XIV , that be bad aspired to her throne; tbe protestant 
passions of tbe English people accorded with bis designs. 
But William compromised England in tbe combinations and 
wars of tbe continent, more than suited tbe habits, tastes, and 
interests of tbe nation. It became weary of seeing itself 
more and more deeply engaged in remote efforts and penis, 
by tbe very prince whom it bad summoned to debver it frona 
internal dangers, and William, on bis part, was indignant to 
find, in the people and in tbe parties whom be bad delivered 
on their own soil, so little devotion for tbe great cause oa 
which, in bis opinion, tbeir safety and liberty so intimately 
depended Hence arose, between tbe king and tbe parlia- 
ment, misunderstanding, rancour, conflicts, which troubled and 
shook tbe new government. William knew bis power, and 
used it haughtily be went so far as to say, that be might 
chance to abdicate and withdraw to Holland, if be was not 
better understood and supported When tbe danger became 
pressing, parliament, parties, church, and people, felt bow 
necessary William was to them, and once more bailed him with 
tbe most cordial professions of attachment But mutual dis- 
cord soon revived, parties returned to tbeir rivalries, tbe 
people to tbeir ignorant prejudices, tbe king to bis European 
policy, bis war demands, and bis susceptibilities of power Tbe 
Jacobites bad resumed hope : beaten in Ireland and Scotland, 
discovered and condemned in England, they none tbe less re- 
newed tbeir essays at civil war and conspiracy. Even in 
William’s council, King James bad correspondents, who 
worked as best they might tbe chances that still remained to 
biTn, During tbe whole course of this reign, notwithstandmg 



lihe facfle success of the revolution, the & 2 n genius of the 
king, and the sincere adhesion of the country, the establish- 
ment of 1C88 was incessantly assailed and tottering. 

The same evil subsisted under Queen Anne, The whigs and 
tones, more and more disunited, fiercely contested for power* 
In the European struggle for the Spanish succession, the two 
parties, at first, alike pursued the policy of King William as 
to intervention and continental war. Misled by the easy 
course of routine, and by success, the whigs desired to carry 
the war beyond ife limits, or the necessity of the case. The 
tories took in hand the cause of peace. They represented in 
this the feeling of England, and the Queen favoured tttem* By 
the treaty of Utrecht they removed the precarious tension 
which had agitated Europe. The tories were all but Jacobites; 
despite her protestant fidelity, family sentiment awoke in the 
heart of Queen Anne; internal intrigues, became mmgled with 
external complications; the banished Stuarts seemed again to 
have a chance, the establishment of 1688 seemed again to 
become a question. The death of Anne, however, and the 
peaceful accession of the House of Hanover, confirmed it. 
Under the reigns of George I. and George 11 , men’s minds 
took another course, foreign policy ceased to he their pnncipal 
affair, the internal administration, the maintenance of peace, 
finance, the colonies, commerce, the development and contests 
of parliamentary rule, became the engrossing objects of atten- 
tion, both with the government and with the public. Yet 
the question of revolution and of dynasty was not extinct* the 
English nation felt no affection for German kings who did not 
speak their language, who were uncomfortable amongst them, 
who eagerly seized every pretext to absent themselves, and 
Eve for a while in their own petty state abroad, and inces- 
santly involved them in their continental affairs, to England 
wholly unimportant and uninteresting. The domestic quarrels 
of the royal family, the coarsely licentious manners of the 
court, were offensive to the country, the constant change of 
.ministers, the selfish rivalry, the factitious passions, the exagge- 
rations and the intrigues of parliamentary parties, shocked its 
ionesty and its common sense In Scotland, m Ireland, even 
in England, Jacobite conspiracies and msun*ections pertina- 
ciously sprung up, one after another, always suppressed, but 
always finding earnest adherents, and no longer exciting in 
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the countiy any excitement of fear or antipathy. Amid these 
contmnal attacks npon estahiisbed order, indifference, list- 
lessness, a humour of critical questionmg, disaffection, became 
the prevalent tendency; the public seemed to mtbdraw firom 
a power which it had ceased to like or be anxious about^ 
iFffty-seTen years after the national impulse which had ele- 
vated William m. to the throne, the grandson of James IL, 
at the head of the Scotch Highlanders, penetrated, without 
resistance, to the very centre of England, and already men, 
everywhere, asked one another, whether he would not enter 
Xtondon in a few days, as easily as WilHam entered it, after 
driving away his grandfather. 

But England and her government were not at the mercy of 
a fever of popular humour, or of the defeat of two or three 
regiments, or of the bold stroke of a faction. The same social 
force, which in 1688 had made the Bevolution, defended and 
saved, in 1745, the establishment it had foimded When the 
peril became evident, the enemies of that establishment en- 
countered the strong organization of the aristocratic parties 
the good sense of a disciplined democracy, and the faith of a 
Christian people The whig leaders, and many of those of the 
tones, regarded their honour and political fortune as hound to 
this cause. The parties were faithful to their leaders, the 
middle classes forgot their discontents, their displeasures, and 
the little personal sympathy with which the government in- 
spired them, m order to occupy themselves only with the essen- 
tial interests of the country and their own. Giurchmen and 
dissenters showed themselves animated by the same devotion. 
Before this intelbgent union of the aristocracy and people, of 
poEtical with religious spirit, the success of the Jacobites faded 
away m rapidly as it had burst forth. The greatest danger 
which the Engbsh monarchy had encountered was also the 
last From this epoch a few secret plans, a few attempts, 
abortive as soon as conceived, faintly revealed the existence of 
its enemies Seventy years of laborious and painful trials had 
to elapse before the estabhshment of 1688 could overcome 
the vices natural to every revolution, restore peace to society, 
and become an undisputed rule. In 1760, when George III 
mounted the throne, the work was already accomplished; I 
have said by what means, and at what price. 

. George III. had reigned sixteen years, when, at a distance 



o£ three thonsand miles from his capital, more than two 
millions of his subjects broke the bonds which united them to 
his throne, proclaimed their independence, and undertook to 
found the United States of America A struggle of seven years 
sufficed to make England recognise this independence, and 
treat on equal terms with the new State Since that, seventy- 
seven years have elapsed, and without effort, without extraor- 
dinary events, solely by the development of their institutions 
and of a pacific spirit of policy, the United States have glo- 
riously taken their place among the great nations ITever was 
rapid greatness so cheaply bought at its commencement, and 
so little troubled in its progress. 

The United States of America are not indebted for this 
rare good fortune solely to their distance from all powerful 
rivals, and to the immense space open before them. Causes 
less fortuitous, and more moral, have also contributed to the 
rapid growth and serenity of their greatness. 

They entered on life under the banner of justice and right. 
With them, too, the revolution, with which their history began, 
was at first an act of defence They claimed the guarantees 
and principles set down in their charter, and which the parlia- 
ment of England, who refused them these, had itself anciently 
claimed and made triumphant in the mother country, with 
much more violence and disorder than their resistance brought 
with it 

They did not, truly speaking, attempt a revolution Their 
enterprise was, without doubt, great and perilous. To effect 
their independence, they undertook to make war agamst a 
powerful enemy, and to found a central government to replace 
the distant power whose yoke they had thrown off. But in 
their local and ordmary institutions, they had no revolu- 
tions to make, each colony was already governed freely in 
its interior, and found, on becoming a state, but few changes 
to make in the maxims and organization of the public power. 
There was no old social order to fear, to detest, and to destroy; 
attachment to the laws and ancient customs, affectionate 
respect for the past, were, on the contrary, the general feeling. 
The colonial government, under the patronage of a distant 
monarchy, was transformed without effort into a system under 
the bond of a federal government. 

Of all systems of government, the republican is most cer- 
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taiuly that for which the geiSeral and spontaneon$ assent of 
the country is the most necessary. We can imagine, and we 
have seen monarchical states founded by force, hut a republic 
imposed upon a nation, a popular government established 
against the instincts and the wish of the people, is repugnant 
to good sense and right The English colonies of America 
had not, in order to become a republic, such a difficulty to sur- 
mount. They were republicans qmte voluntarily, in adopting 
the republican government, they only Mfilled the wishes of the 
nation, and developed, instead of abohshing, their ancient 
system of rule. 

Social order was not more deranged than political order 
There was no struggle between the different classes, no violent 
displacement of influences Although the crown of England 
retained partisans in the colonies, the same spirit the same 
design, ruled in all grades of the social scale. The rich and 
influential families themselves were in general the most firmly 
resolved on the conquest of independence, and the founding of 
a new government, the people advanced, and the event was 
accomplished under their direction 

Nor was there any greater revolution in mind than in society 
The philosophical ideas of the eighteenth century, its mord 
scepticism, its religious incredulity, doubtless penetrated and 
circulated in the United States ; but they did not completely 
invade the minds they came in contact with ; they did not fix 
themselves there with their fundamental principles, and their 
final consequences. The moral gravity and practical good 
sense of the old puritans still endured among the greatei part 
of the ijnerican admirers of the French philosophers, and the 
bulk of the American population remained profoundly Christian; 
as much attached to its dogmas as to its liberties, suhnnssive 
to God and to the Bible, at the same time that it rose against 
the parliament and the King of England, and governed, while 
struggling for its independence, by the same faith wffiich had 
led its ancestors into that land, there to lay the foundations 
on which arose the new state. 

The ideas and passions which now-a-days, in the name of 
democracy, hurry away and disorganize society, are spread 
abroad and powerful in the United States of America; there 
they ferment with all the contagious errors and dangerous 
vices they contain. But hitherto they have been efficaciously 



restrained and purified by tbe Christian faitli^ by the excellent 
political traditions, and strong legal habits, -which govern the 
population. At the same time that the principles of anarchy 
audaciously display themselves on this vast theatre, the prm- 
cipies of order and conservatism exist there solid and energetic, 
in society and in man himself We everywhere recognise their 
presence and influence, m the very bosom of the party which 
qualifies itself with the name of democratic far exceUmce; 
they temper and regulate it, and often, unknown to it, save itr 
fi*om Its own passionate precipitation. These are the tutelary 
principles which presided at the origin of the American revo- 
lution, and which have given it success. May Heaven grant 
that in the fearful struggle they have in our day everywhere 
to sustain, they may continue to prevail among this powerM 
people, and may ever turn it in time from the abysses which 
are so near it ! 

Three great men, Cromwell, Washington, and William IIL, 
remain in history as the chiefs and representatives of those 
sovereign crises which have decided the destiny of two great 
nations. In extent and energy of natural talent, Cromwell is 
perhaps the most eminent of the three He possessed a mind 
of wonderful activity, prompt, firm, just, supple, inventive, and 
a vigour of character which no obstacle could repel, no struggle 
tire, which pursued its designs with an ardour and patience 
equally inexhaustible, alternately by steps the most tortuous 
and slow, the most abrupt and bold. He excelled equally in 
gammg and m ruling men in his personal and intimate rela- 
tions , in organizmgor in conductmg an army or a party. He 
had the instinct of popularity and the gift of authority, and 
could, with equal boldness, unchain or bind faction But bom 
in the bosom of revolution, and carried by shock after shock to 
the supreme power, his genius was, and remained, essentially 
revolutionary. He had learned the necessities of order and 
government; he could neither respect nor practise moral and 
permanent laws. It may have been the fault of his nature or 
his position; but he wanted steadiness and seremty in the 
exercise of power, resorted, on the mstant, to extreme measuies, 
as a man, perpetually assailed by mortal perils, and by the 
violence of his remedies, perpetuated or aggravated the vio- 
lent evils he wished to cure. The formation of a government 
is a task which demands more regular proceedings, more 
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conformable mtb tbe eternal laws of moral order. Cromwell 
coijld master the revolution he had made, but could not estab^ 
iish it. Less gifted naturally perhaps, William III and 
Washington succeeded in the undertaking where G’omwellhad 
failed. They decided the destiny and founded the government 
of their country, and this was from their never, even in the 
midst of revolution, admitting or practising a revolutionary 
policy^ they never accepted the fatal situation of first anar- 
chical acts of violence for a footstool, and then despotic 
violence as a necessity of power. They found, or placed 
themselves, from the very beginning, m the regular path 
and permanent condition of government. 

William was an ambitious prince. It is childish to believe 
that, till the call was addressed to him from London m 1688, 
he had been a stranger to any desire to ascend the throne 
of England , — to the labour, long m process, to convey him 
the throne William, step by step, followed the progress of 
this labour, without being an accomplice in it, but without 
rejecting its aim — not encouraging it, but protecting its 
authors. His ambition had, at the same time, this character, 
that it clung to the tnumph of a great and just cause — 
the cause of religious liberty, and the balance of power in 
Europe Hever did man make more than Wilham a great 
political design the thought and sole object of his life. He had 
a passion for the task he accomplished, and his own greatness 
was to him only a means In his views on the crown of Eng- 
land he did not attempt to succeed by violence and disorder, 
his spirit was too elevated and well balanced not to know 
the incurable vices of such success, or to take their yoke; 
but, when the career was opened to him by England herself, 
he did not suffer private scruples to stop him. He wished 
Ms c^se to triumph, and to receive the honour of triumph. 
A glorious combination of ability and faitb, of ambition and 
devotion Washington had no ambition His country had 
need of him, he became great to serve her, from duty rather 
than from taste, and at times by a painful effort The trials 
of public life were bitter to bim, he preferred the inde- 
pendence of private life and repose of mind, to the exercise 
of power; but he accepted, without hesitation, the task which 
his country imposed on him, and, in accomplishing it, he 
did not allow Mmself or his country any indulgence even 
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to lighten its bnrfelieii. Bom to govern, altlaongh he took 
little pleasure in it, he told the American people what he 
"believed to be true, and maintained, while governing them, 
what he beHeved to be wise, with a firmness as unshakeable as 
it was simple, and a sacrifice of popularity, the more meri- 
torious because he was not recompensed for it by the joys of 
ruling The servant of a growing lepublic, where the demo- 
cratic spirit prevailed, he obtained its confidence and ensured 
its triumph, by sustaining its interests against its inclinations, 
and by practising that policy, at once modest and severe, 
reserved and independent, which only seems to belong to the 
leader of an aristocratic senate, placed at the head of an 
ancient state Rare success, equally an honour to Washington 
and to his country 

Whether we look at the destiny of nations, or at that of 
great men— whether a monarchy or a republic is in question 
— ^an aristocratic or a democratic society — ^the same truth is 
revealed by facts, defimtive success is only obtained by the 
same principles and in the same way The revolutionary 
spirit is fatal to the greatness it raises up, as to that which 
it overturns The policy which preserves states is also that 
alone which terminates and founds revolutions. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

1625—1629. 

Accession of Charles the First to the tin one — State and disposition of 
England — Meeting of the fiist pa^'liament — Spiiit of liberty manifested 
therein — Its dissolution — Fust attempts at arbitrary government-— 
Their bad success — Second parliament — ^Impeachment of the Duke of 
Buckingham— Dissolution of pai Lament — lU administration of Buck- 
ingham— Third pailiameiit — Petition of nghts — Prorogation of parlia- 
ment — Murder of Buckingham — Second session of the third parliament — 
Fresh causes of public discontent — The king’s displeasure — dissolution 
of the third parhament 

On tlie 2Tth of March, 1625, Charles the First ascended the 
throne, and immediatelj aften^ards (2nd Apnl) convoked a 
parhament. Scarcely was the house of commons assembled,. 
(i8th June,) when a worthy man, who had been reckoned 
in the last reign among the opponents of the court. Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard, rose (22nd June) and moved that henceforth 
nothing should he neglected to maintain a perfect harmony 
between the king and the people : For,” said he, “ what 
may we expect from him, being king ; h’s good natural dis- 
position, his freedom from vice, his travels abroad, his being 
bred in parhament, promise greatly.”^ 

All England, indeed, gave way to joy and hope* And it 
was not merely those vague hopes, those tumultuous rejoic- 
ings, which a new reign, as a matter of course, gives rise to; 
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they %vere senous, general, and seemingly well founded^ 
Charles was a prince of grave and pure conduct, of acknow- 
ledged piety, diligent, learned, frugal, little inclined to prodi- 
gality, reserved without moroseness, dignified without arro- 
gance. He maintamed decorum and order m his household; 
everything about him announced a noble, upright character, 
the friend of justice , his manners and deportment awed his 
courtiers, and pleased the people; his virtues had gained him 
the esteem of all good men. Weary of the mean ways, the 
talkative and familiar pedantry, the inert and pusillanimous 
policy of James, England piomised herself happiness and 
Hbeity under a king whom she could respect. 

Charles and the English nation did not know to what a 
degree they were already antagonistic one to the other, nor 
the causes which, long smee at work, and growing each day 
more powerful, would soon prevent the possibility of their 
understanding and agreeing with each othei 

Two revolutions, the one visible and even glaring, the other 
internal, unperceived, but not the less certain, were being ac- 
complished at this epoch; the fiist, in the kingly power of 
Europe, the second, in the social state and manneis of the 
Enghsh people. 

It was just at this time, that, on the continent, royalty, freed 
from its ancient trammels, was becoming everj^vheie well 
nigh absolute. In France, m Spain, m most of the states of 
the German empire, it had quelled the feudal aristocracy, and 
was ceasing to protect the liberty of the commons, ha\ ing no 
longer need of them to oppose to other enemies. The higher 
nobihty, as if it had lost even the feehng of its defeat, ciowded 
around the throne, almost pioud of the brilliant display of its 
conquerors. The buighers, dispersed, and of a timid nature, 
rejoicing in the order now beginning to prevail, productive of 
a happiness till then unknown to them, laboured to enrich and 
enlighten themselves, without aspiring as yet to any place in 
the government of tbe state. Everywfere, the pomp of courts, 
the dispatch of administrative husmess, the extent and regu- 
larity of wars, proclaimed the preponderance of royal power* 
‘The maxims of divine nght and passive obedience pievailed, 
feebl}’’ contested even Where not lecognised. In a woid, the 
progress of civilization, of letteis, and aits, of internal peace 
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and prosperity, embellisMng tMs triinnpli of pure monarcby^ 
inspired princes witii a presumptuous confidence, and people 
with adnSrmg compliance. 

Eoyalty in England had not remained an exception to this 
European movement. From the accession of the house of 
Tudor, in 1485, it had ceased to have as adversaries those 
proud barons, who, too weak to struggle individually against 
their king, had formerly, by coalescing together, been able 
now to mamtain their own rights, at other times to associate 
themselves, by main force, in the exercise of royal power* 
Broken up, impoverished, reduced by its own excesses, above 
all by the wars of the two Boses, this aristocracy, so long 
unmanageable, yielded, almost without resistance first to the 
haughty lyranny of Henry VIII , and afterwards to the skilful 
policy of Elizabeth. Become the head of the chui^ch, and the 
possessoi of immense estates, Henry, by distributing these 
with lavish hand among families whose greatness he himself 
thus created, or whose fallen fortunes he thus restoied, began 
the metamorphosis of baions into courtiers. Under Elizabeth 
this metamorphosis was completed A woman and a queen, a 
brilliant court at once gratified her taste and her sense of 
power, and augmented that power, the nobility thronged 
thither with delight, and without too much exciting pubhc 
discontent. It was a rare temptation thus to devote them* 
selves to a popular sovereign, and to seek by intrigues, and 
amid constant festivities, the favour of a queen who enjoyed 
that of the country. 

The maxims, the form*?, and the language, often even the 
practices of pure monaichy, were forgiven in a government 
useful and glorious to the nation; the affection of the people 
kept full pace with the servility of the courtiers; and towards 
a woman, all whose perils were public perils, unbounded de- 
votion seemed a law to the gentleman, a duty to tlie protestant 
and citizen. 

The Stuarts could not fail to advance in the path which, 
since the accession of the Tudors, Enghsh royalty had entered 
upon. A Scotchman, and of the blood of G-uise, James I , by 
his family reminiscences and the habits of his country, was 
attached to Fiance, and accustomed to seek his allies and his 
models on the continent, wliere, ordinarily, an English piince 
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only saw eneimes: accordingly, he soon showed himself still 
more profounclly imbued than Elizabeth and even than Henry 
“Vm. himself, with the maxims which, at that time, were in 
Europe the basis of pure monarchy; he professed them with the 
pride of a theologian and the complacency of a king, protesting 
on every occasion, by the pomp of his declarations, against the 
timidity of his acts and the limits of his power. Compelled, 
sometimes, to defend, by more direct and simpler arguments, the 
measures of his government, arbitraiy imprisonments or illegal 
taxes, James at such times alleged the example of the king of 
Erance or of Spam. “ The king of England,” said his ministers 
to the house of commons, “must not he woise off than his 
equals.” And such, even in England, was the mfluence of the 
revolution lately accomphshed in continental monarchy, that 
the adversaries of the court were embarrassed by this language, 
almost convinced themselves that the inherent dignity of princes 
required that all should enjoy the same rights, and at a loss 
how to leconcHe this necessary equality among kings with the 
liberties of their country.^ 

Nurtmed from his infancy in these pretensions and these 
maxims, prince Chailes, upon arriving at manhood, was still 
nearer exposed to their contagion. The infanta of Spain was 
promised to him. the duke of Buckingham suggested to him 
the idea of going secretly to Madrid to sue in person for her 
heart and hand. So romantic a design pleased the young 
man’s imagination. The next thing was to obtain the king’s 
consent. James refused, flew into a passion, wept, and at 
last yielded to his favouiite rathei than to his son ^ Charles 
was received at Madiid with great honours, (March, 1623 ,) 
and there saw, in all its splendour, momucliy majestic, su- 
preme, receiving, from its immediate servants a devotion, 
and from the people a respect, almost religious, raiely con- 
tradicted, and even then always sure of ultimately getting 
the better of all opposition, by its mere will. The match with 
the infanta was broken off, so Charles mairied, instead of her, 
Hennetta-Maiia, princess of France,® for his father had made 
tip his mind, that beyond those two courts there was no alli* 

1 Joamals of tlit Commons, 1014 

® Clarendon’s Histoiy of tlie Rebellion, (1708,) i IS 

® The marriage negotiated m 1G24 was not defanitively concluded iiSb 
Hay, 1635 , it took place in England the next mouth. 
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anee suitaHe to tlie dignity of Iiis tlirone. The inSuence of 
tins union on the English prince was precisely the same which 
he had felt m Spam; and the monarchy of Pans or Madnd 
became inliis eyes the veiy image of the nataial and iegiti- 
mate condition of a king. 

Thus Enghsli monax-chy, at least in the monarchy his 
counsellors, and his court, followed the same direction aiS the 
monai clues of the continent Here, also, everything mani- 
fested the symptoms and effects of the revolution already 
accomplished elsewhere, and which, in its most moderate 
pretensions, only allowed the libeities of subjects to exist as 
suboidinate lights, as concessions by the sovereign’s gene- 
rosity 

But while on the continent this revolution found the 
people as yet incapable of resisting it, peihaps even disposed 
to leceive it, in England a counter-i evolution, secretly at 
work in society, had already mined avray the ground under 
the feet of puie monarchy, and prepared its ruin amid its 
fancied piogiess 

When, on the accession of the Tudois, the high aristocracy 
bowed and humbled itself before tbe throne, the Enghsh 
commons were not in a position to take its place in the 
struggle of liberty against power, they ■would not even have 
dared to aspiie to the honour of the contest In the four- 
teenth centuiy, at the time of their most rapid progress, their 
ambition ■svas limited to the obtaining a recognition of their 
most simple and primitive nghts. to the achieving a few 
incomplete and precarious guarantees. Never had their 
fancy soared so high as to give them the notion that they 
had any right, that they were called upon to take a share in 
the sovereignty, to participate in a permanent and positive 
manner in the government of the country; the barons alone^ 
they thought, were fitted for so high a purpose. 

la thp sixteenth century, harassed and ruined, like the 
barons, by the civil wars, the commons needed above all 
things order and repose; this royalty gave them, imperfectly 
indeed, hut still more secure and better regulated than they 
had e\er known it before. They accepted the benefit -mtk 
earnest gratitude. Separated from then* ancient leaders, 
standing well nigh alone in presence of the throne and of 
those barons who once were their allies, their language was 



^uBible> their conduct timid, and the king might well hare 
believed that thenceforward the people would he as docile as 
the great nobles. 

But the people was not in England, as on the continent, an 
ill-combined coalition of citizens and peasants, whose eman- 
cipation from their ancient servitude had proceeded by very 
slow degrees, and who were not yet quite free from the yoke. 
The English house of commons had, as early as the four- 
teenth century, received within its walls the most numerous 
class of the English aiistocracy, all the proprietors of small 
fiefs, who had not sufficient influence or wealth to share with 
the barons the sovereign power, but were proud of the same 
origin, and had long possessed the same rights. Become the 
leaders of the nation, these men had more than once commu- 
nicated to it a strength, and, above all, a boldness, of wliich the 
commonalty alone would have been mcapable. Weakened 
and depressed, in common with the lower orders, by the long 
miseries of civil discord, they soon, in the bosom of peace, 
resumed their importance and their pride. While the higher 
nobihty, flocking to court to repair their losses, were invested 
with factitious greatness, as corrupting as piecarious, and 
which, without giving them back their formei foi1;unes, sepa- 
rated them more and more frrom the people; the gentry, the 
freeholders, the citizens, solely occupied in improving their 
lands or their commercial capital, were increasing in riches 
and credit, were becoming daily more closely united, were 
drawing the entire people under their influence, and, with- 
out show, without pohtical design, almost unconsciously to 
themselves, were taking possession of all the social strength, 
the true source of power. 

In the towns, commerce and industry were rapidly de- 
veloping themselves : the city of London had alieady 
acquired immense wealth; the king, the court, nearly all the 
great nobles of the kingdom, became its debtors, as neces- 
sitous as insolent. The mercantile marine, that nursery of 
the royal navy, was numerous, and active m eveiy quarter, 
and the sailors seemed imbued with all the earnestness of 
their employers. 

In the country, things followed the same course. Property 
was more and more divided out The feudal laws opposed 
obstacles to the sale and subdivision of fiefs ; a statute of 
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Henrj YII. to a great extent removed these obstacles indi* 
rectly; the high nobility received this as a favour, and 
hastened to profit by it. They, in like manner, alienated most 
of the vast domains that Henry VIII. had clistnbuted among 
them.^ The king favoured these sales in order to augment 
the number of possessors of ecclesiastical property, and the 
courtiers were fain to have lecourse to them, for all the 
abuses within their reach did not suffice for their necessities- 
By and by, Ehzabeth, to avoid asking for subsidies, always 
burdensome even to the power that obtains them, sold a 
large extent of the crown lands. Nearly all these were 
bought by gentlemen who lived on their estates, by free- 
holders who cultivated theirs, or by citizens retiring from 
trade, for they alone had acquiied by their industry or 
economy the means of paying for that which the prince and 
the courtiers could not keep. Agriculture was prospering, the 
counties and towns were becoming filled with a rich, active, 
and independent population; and the movement that put into 
their hands a large proportion of the puhhc wealth was so 
rapid, that, in 1628 , at the opening of paihament, the houses 
of commons was thiee times as lich as the house of lords.® 

As this revolution was accomplishing itself, the conunons 
again began to grow uneasy under tyranny. With greater 
property, greater securities became necessary. Rights exer- 
cised by the prince for a long time without dispute, and 
still without obstacle, came well nigh to be deemed abuses 
when a much greater number of persons felt their weight. 
It was asked, had the king of England always possessed 
them? — ^whether he ought ever to have possessed them? By 
degrees, the remembrance of their ancient liberties, of the 
efforts that had achieved the great charter, and of the maxims 
it consecrated, returned to the minds of the people. The 
court spoke with contempt of those old times, as rude and 
barbarous; the people recalled them with respect and affec- 
tion, as free and bold. The glorious liberties they had 

^ Clarendon, v 0 

* Home, (History of England, Oxford, 1826, m 209,) cites m confirma- 
tion of tins assertion, Sanderson and Walker, lustonans of little antbonty 
ItliaTe not been able to discover, in coiemporary wnters wlios>e testimony 
deserves more confidence, so precise a valuation of tbe comparative wealth 
of the two bouses; but everything attests that the house of commons waa 
much richer than the house of lords. 



asserted were no longer of ‘service, and yet all trace of them 
was not lost. Parliament had not ceased to meet; kings^ 
Ending it docile, had often even employed it as an instru- 
ment of their power. Under Henry VIII., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, juries had showed themselves complaisant, servile even, 
but still the institution existed The towns had pieserved 
their charters, the corporations their franchises In short, 
though long strangers to resistance, the commons still pos- 
sessed the means of resistance; institutions tending to liberty 
were not half so much wanting as the powei* and will to make 
use of them. The power, however, letumed to them, with 
the 1 evolution, which communicated such rapid progress to 
their material greatness. That the will might not be far 
behindhand, all that was needed w^as another revolution, 
which should inspiie a moral greatness, embolden their am- 
bition, elevate their thoughts, make resistance a duty, and 
dominion a necessity. The Eeformation had this effect. 

Proclaimed in England by a despot, the Reformation 
began there in tyranny; scarcely born, she persecuted her 
partisans and her enemies alike. Henry VIII. with one 
hand raised scaffolds foi the catholics, with the other piled 
np faggots for the protestants w ho refused to subscribe to 
the creed, and approve the government which the new 
church leceived fiom him 

There were, then, fioin the outset two refoimations — that 
•of the king and that of the people : the first unsettled and 
servile, more attached to temporal interests than to belief, 
alai med at the movement which had given it birth, and seek- 
ing to borrow from Catholicism all that in separating from 
cathohcism it could retain; the other, spontaneous, aident, 
despising worldly considerations, accepting all the conse- 
quences of its piinciples — ^in a woid, a true moral i evolution, 
undertaken in the name and with the ardour of faith. 

United for some time^ — under queen Mary by common 
suffering, and at the accession of Elizabeth by common joy — 
the two reformations could not long fail to separate, and turn 
ngainst each other And such was then situation, that poli- 
tics became necessarily mixed up in then debates. In sepa- 
rating herself from the independent head of the Cathohe 
church, the Anghcan chinch had lost all its own strength, 
»md no longer held her rights or her power but as of the 
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power and riglits of tlie sovereigns of the state She was 
thus bound to the cause of chil despotism, and constrained 
to profess its maxims m order to legitimate her own origin, 
to serve its interests in order to preserve her own On their 
part, the nonconformists, in attacking their religious adver- 
saries, found themselves also compelled to attack the tem- 
poral sovereign, and in accomplisling the leformation of the 
chuich, to assert the liberties of the people. The Ling had 
succeeded to the pope, the Anglican clergy, successors of 
the Catholic clerg}'-, no longer acted hut in the name of 
the king • throughout, in a dogma, a ceremony, a prayer, 
the election of an altai, the fashion of a surplice, the royal 
will was compromised iii common with that of the bishops, 
the government in common with the discipline and faith. 

In this peiilous necessity of a double stiuggle against the 
prince and the chuich, of a simultaneous reformation in re- 
ligion and slate, the nonconfoi mists at first hesitated. Popery, 
and everything that resembled it, -was odious and unlawful in 
their sight ; but not so, as yet, loyal authority, even though 
despotic Hemy YIII. had begun tlie reformation, Eliza 
beth saved it. The boldest puritans hesitated to measuic 
the rights, to pi escribe limits to a powei to which they owed 
«o much , and if at intervals individuals made a step towards 
this holy object, the astonished nation thanked them silently, 
but did not follow them. 

But something must be done? reform must either letrograde, 
or lay its hand too upon government, which alone obstructed 
its progiess By degrees, men’s mmds grew more daring; 
the force of conscience gave boldness to ideas and designs: 
rehgious creeds required political rights; people began to in- 
•quire why they did not enjoy them? who had usurped them? 
by what right? what was the way to regain them^ The ob- 
-scure citizen, who, lately, at the mere name of Elizabeth, 
would have bent low in fearful respect, and who, probably, 
would never have turned towards the throne a bolder look if 
in the tjnranny of the bishops he had not recognised that of 
the queen, now sternly inteiiogated both the one and the 
other as to their pietensions, when constrained to do so in 
♦defence of liis faith. It was more particularly among the 
private gentiy, the freeholders, buighers, and the commonalty, 
that this f’^cling of inquiry and resistance in the matter 



of goyemment, as as in matter of faith, difPixsed itself 
for it Tvas among them that religious reform was fermenting 
and making its way. Less interested about religious creeds, 
the court and a part of the lower nobility were content with 
the innovations of Henry VIIL and his successors, and sup- 
ported the Anglican church from conviction, inditference, 
self-interest, or loyalty. Less connected with the interests, 
and at the same time more exposed to the violence of power, 
the English commons thenceforward entirely changed, with 
reference to royalty, their attitude and their ideas. Day by 
day, their timidity' lessened, and their ambition grew. The 
views of the citizen and the freeholder, even of the peasant, 
were raised above his condition. He was a Christian; m his 
own house, among his friends, he boldly examined the mys- 
teries of divme power; what terrestrial power then was so 
exalted that he must abstain from considering it? In his Bible 
he read the laws of God: to obey them, he was forced to re- 
sist other laws, he must needs then asceitain where the latter 
should stop short. He who seeks to know the limits of a 
master’s rights will soon seek also their origin* the nature of 
royal power, of aU powers, their ancient limits, their recent 
usui-pations, the conditions and the sources of their legitimacy, 
became throughout England the subject of exammation and 
converbation* exammation, at first timid, and undertaken 
rather from necessity than choice; conversation, for a long 
time secret, and which, even when held, the people were 
afraid to carry to any length, but which gave greater free- 
dom, and a boldness hitherto unknown to mind. Ehzabeth, 
however popular andiespected, felt the effects of this growing 
disposition,^ and rigorously resisted it, but so as not to en- 
counter actual peril. Matters grew much worse under James. 
Weak and despised, he wished to be thought a despot; the 
dogmatic display of has impotent pretensions only provoked 
fresh daring, which again he irritated without repressing. 
The popular thought soared high and free — it had no longer 
any check; the monarch was an object of ridicule, his fa- 
vourites, of indignation. On the throne, at court, haughty 
pride was without power, even without efiect; the base cor- 
ruption to which it resorted, inspired thinking men with 


^ See Appendix:, No 1 
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profomid disgust, aud "brouglit the highest raiik witHa the 
reach of degradiBg insults on the part of the populace. It 
was no longer the privilege of lofty minds to look nobility 
in the face, and measure it coolly: the conunonest citizens' 
equally asserted this right. The opposition jsoon appeared 
as haughty and more confident than power; and it was not 
the opposition of the great barons, of the house of lordfe, 
it was that of the house of commons, resolved to take in the 
state a places to assume over the government an influence, 
which it had never attained. Their mdifieience to the 
pompous menaces of the piince, their haughty, though re- 
spectful language, manifested that everything was changed; 
that they thought proudly, and were determined to act au- 
thoritatively; and the secret impression of this moral revolu- 
tion was already so diffused, that, in 1621, when awaiting a 
committee of the commons, which came to present him with 
a severe remonstrance, James said, Tvith an irony less painful 
to himself than it would have been could he have foieseen 
coming events* ‘‘Place twelve arm-chairs, I am going xo re- 
ceive twelve kings 

And, in fact, it was ahnost a senate of kings that an abso- 
lute monarch called around his throne, when Charles 1. con- 
voked the parliament. Neither the prince nor the people, 
more especially the latter, had as yet clearly ascertained the 
principle, or measured the compass of their.pretensions; they 
approached each other, with the design and sincere hope of 
union, but at bottom disunion was already complete, for both 
the one and the other thought as sovereigns. 

As soon as the session was opened, the commons began to 
look closely into every department of government; external 
and domestic affairs, negotiations, alliances, the application of 
past subsidies and of future subsidies, the state of religion, 
the repression of popery; nothing appeared to them beyond 
their cognizance They complained of the Boyal Navy, as 
affirding inadequate protection to English commerce (Aug. 1 1, 
1625,) of Dr. Montague, the king’s chaplain, for defending 
the Bomish church and preaching up passive obedience, (7th 
July.) They expected from the king alone the redress of all 
their grievances, but meantime evinced their determination to 

* Kapm’s Hist, of England, viu 183 , Kexmet’s Hist of England, m 743, 



interfere in every case by inquiries, petitions, and the expres- 
sion of their opinion. 

They but slightly reproached the government of Charles; 
it was only just commencing. Yet so extended and ener- 
getic an examination of pubhc affairs appeared to him aheady 
an encroachment; the freedom of speech offended him. One 
of the court party, Mr Edward Clarke, essayed a complaint 
on this head in the house: unbecoming and bitter woids,^ 
he said, “ had been made use of” A general cry summoned 
him to appear at the bai, and explain, he persisted; and the 
house was on the point of expelling him, (Aug* 6.) 

Their speech, indeed, was su&ciently bold, though in 
humble terms. ‘‘We do not desire, as 5 Henry lY* or 29 
Henry YI , the removing from about the king any evil coun- 
sellors. We do not lequest a choice by name, as 14 Ed- 
ward II, 3, o, 11, Richard 11., 8 Henry lY, or 31 Henry 
YL; nor to sivear them in pailiament, as 35 Edward L, 9 
Edward II , or 5 Richard H , or to line them out their direc- 
tions of rule, as 43 Henry III , and 8 Henry YL ; oi desire 
that which Henry HI. did promise in his 12nd yeai ‘ Se 
acta omnia per assensum magnatum de conciho sue electorum, 
et sine eorum assensu nihil.’ We only in loyal duty offer up 
our humble desires, that since his majesty hath, with advised 
judgment, elected so wise, religious, and worthy seivants, to 
attend him in that high employment, he will be pleased to ad- 
vise with them together, a way of lemedy for these disasteis 
in state, brought on by long security and happy peace; and 
not be led with young and simple council.” Thus spoke 
(6 Aug ) sir Robeit Cotton, a learned, eloquent, and moderate 
man; and the commons, while protesting with him that they 
had no intention of imitating the boldness of the old parha- 
ments, congratulated themselves upon heaiing it recalled to 
mind. 

The kmg grew angry, but did not openly complain. Such 
language, though disagreeable, did not appear to him as yet 
dangerous. Besides, he wanted subsidies The last parlia- 
ment had ardently demanded war with Spam; the new one 
could not refuse to support it. Charles insisted that without 
delay the means of prosecuting it should be furnished him, 
promising to redress just grievances. 

But the house no longer trusted to promises, not even to 
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those of a king who had not jet broken an j, and whom they 
esteemed. Princes inherit the faults as well as the thrones 
of their predecessors. Charles thought the people should 
fear nothing from him, as he had done no ill; the people, that 
all the sources of past ills should be extirpated, that nothing 
might be feared for the future. The commons only gave, at 
first, a small subsidy, and the customs duties were only voted 
for a year. This last resolution seemed an insult, and the 
lords refused to sanction it. Why should the commons, de- 
manded the court people, place less conlidence in the present 
king than in lus predecessors? They all had the ci^stoms 
duties voted for the continuance of their reign. Yet his 
majesty had fully exhibited, with a rare sincenty, the state 
of the finances, refusing no document, no voucher, no expla- 
nation, that was requned. The urgency of the public neces^- 
ties was evident; tlieie was little wisdom, thought the Iqt4s, 
in angeling so soon, 'witliout motive, a young prince wiio 
showed himself so inclmed to live on good terras^ with tiie 
parhament 

The commons did not say they would not grant larger 
subsidies; but they proceeded with the examination of 
grievances, resolved, though they did not announce the in- 
tention, to obtain, first and foiemost of all things, their 
The king was indignant that they should thus 
scnbe to him, and suppose that he would 3 rield to fcwpjif Or 
permit himself to be set aside. It was a usurpation of 
sovereignty which belonged to him alone, and which in no 
case he would suifei to be brought m question. Parliament 
was dissolved, (Aug 12 ) i , 

Thus, notwithstandmg tbeir mutual good will, the pidnco 
and the people had only met to disagree ; they separated 
without either the one or the other side feeling itself weak 
or believing itself in the wrong, equally certain of the Inti- 
macy of its pretensions, equally resolved to persevere in 
them. The commons protested that they were devoted tp the 
lang, but would not yield up to him their liberties. The ting 
said he respected the hberties of his subjects, but liiat he 
would take care to govern by himself, without their inter- 
ference And he immediately set about it. Orders frcan the 
council to the lord lieutenants of the counties enjoined them 
to raise by way of loan the money the king wanted. They 



were to apply for tMs to the rich dtizsns in their districts, 
and to send to the court the names of those who should refuse 
to lend, or even he tardy in their loans. They calculated at 
once upon affection and upon fear. At the same time, the 
fleet srnled on an expedition against Cadiz, the hay of which 
was crowded with nchly-flreighted vessels. In order, mean- 
while, to gratify the people, the clergy were directed to proceed 
against the Cathohcs, who were forbidden to go fui'ther than 
live miles from their place of abode, without pievious permis- 
sion, were ordered to recall from the continent the children 
whom they had sent there to he educated, and were disainied. 
The commons demanded their own liberties; they were given, 
instead, a little tyranny over their enemies. 

This contemptible expedient did not content them: besides, 
the persecution, even of the Cathohcs, was equivocal, and mat- 
ter of suspicion; the king sold them dispensations, or granted 
them pardons, under Ins own hand. The loan hi ought but 
httle money to the treasury; the expedition against Cadiz 
faded; the puhhc attributed the failure to the unskilfulness 
of the admiral and the drunkenness of the troops; the govern- 
ment was accused of neither knowing how to choose its gene- 
rals, nor how to regulate the conduct of its soldiers Six 
monflis had scarcely passed, when a second parliament was 
thought necessary, CFeb 6, 1626 Eancour had not yet 
taken deep root in the soul of the young king, and his des- 
potism was at once self-confident and timid. He thought 
the commons would be dehgbted to return so soon; perhaps 
he even hoped that the firmness he had shown would ren- 
der them more docile. He had, moreover, taken measures 
to keep from parliament the most popular orators. The earl 
■of Bristol, a personal enemy of the duke of Buckingham, 
received no summons to attend Sir Edward Coke, sir Robert 
Philips, sir Thomas Wentworth, sir Francis Seymoui,^ and 
others, being named sherifis of their counties, could not be 
elected for them. It was not doubled but in their absence 
the commons would be submissive; for the people love the 
king, it was said; ’tis only a few factious men that lead them 
astray. 


' Seven in all the tliree otheis, of less note, weie Sii Grey Paimei, Sir 
William Fleetwood, ahd Mi Edward Alfoid. 
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Bat tlie commons, too, bad their notion, that the king wm 
being led astraj, and that to restore him to his people, it was 
only necessary to remove him from the favourite. The first 
parliament had limited itself to exacting from the throne, by 
delaying the subsidies, the redress of public grievances. The 
present resolved to assail, at the very foot of the throne, thb 
author of their grievances. The duke of Buckingham was 
impeached, (Feb. 21.) 

The duke was one of those men who seem bom to shine ini 
courts, and to displease nations. Handsome, presumptuous, 
magnificent, frivolous, but danng, sincere and warm in his 
attachments, open and haughty in his hatreds, ahke incapable 
of virtue or hypocrisy, he governed without political design, 
troubling himself neither about the interests of the country, 
nor even those of power, wholly occupied with his own great- 
ness, and with exhibiting, in dazzling display, his co-royalty. 
On one occasion he had endeavoured to rendei himself popular, 
and had succeeded; the rupture of the intended maniage of 
Charles with the infanta was his work. But pubhc favour 
was, with him, only a means of obtammg ascendancy over 
the king, so that when pubhc favour quitted him, he scarcely 
observed its loss, so full of proud joy was he at retaining over 
Charles the influence he had insolently exercised over James I. 
He had no talent whereby to suppoit his ambition j frivolous 
passions were the sole aim of his intngues; to seduce a woman, 
to ruin a rival, he compromised, with arrogant carelessness, 
now the king, now the countiy. The empire of such a man 
seemed to a people becoming, day by day, more grave and 
serious, an insult as well as a calamity; and the duke continued 
to usurp the highest offices of the state,^ without appearing, 
even in the eyes of the populace, anything better than an 
upstart without glory — a daring and incapable favourite. 

The attack of the commons was violent: it was difficult to 

1 He vas dnte, margins, and earl of Buokingham, earl of Corenlary, 
Tiscoiint ViUiers, baron of Whaddon, lord high admiral of England and 
Ireland, goremor-general of the seas and nayy, master of the horse, heu- 
tenant^general-admiral, commandei-in-chief, warden of the cinque ports, 
governor of Dovoi castle, keeper of the royal forests south of Tient, lord 
high keeper, high steward of Westmmstei, constable of Windsor castle, 
gentleman of the bedchambei, knight of the garter, jjinvj councillor, &c. 
The royal domains he had managed to have given him were valued at 
284:,39 oZ , &c — Brodie, Hist of the Bntish Empne, &c. n 122. 



prove against Bitckingiiam any legal eiime, the house re- 
solved (Apr. 22,) that public repoii; alone was sufficient 
ground on which to proceed; and it collected togethei all the 
leading charges adduced by general rumour ^ The duke 
repelled them — ^most of them, at all events — satisfactorily, 
but without any advantage to himself. It was misgovernment 
that the commons wished to reform. Innocent of theft, mur- 
der, or treason, Buckingham was not less pernicious. The 
boldness of the commons gave courage to court enmities. 
The earl of Bristol, m March, 1626. complained of not having 
been summoned to parliament.^ Buckingham, who feared, 
wished to keep him at a distance. The lords acknowledged 
the eaiTs right, and Charles sent him a summons, but accom- 
panied it with an order to remain on lus estates. The earl 
appealed a second time to the house of loidb, beseeching them 
to examine whether the iibeities of all the peers of the realm 
did not require that he should come and take his seat. The 
king immediately impeached him of high tieason, (May 1.)^ 
In self-defence, Biistol, in his turn, impeached Buck- 
ingham;^ and Charles saw his favourite puisued at once by 
the representatives of the people and by an old courtier. 

It was a step at once endangeiing his powei, and deeply 
offensive to his pnde. They had not been able to convict 
Buckingham of any enme. this blow, then, was aimed at his 
minister and his fiiend He said to the commons I must 
let you know, that I will not allow any of my servants to be 
questioned amongst you, much less such as'aie of eminent 
place and near unto me. The old question was, ^ What shall 
be done to tlie man whom the king will honour^’ But now 
it hath been the labour of some to seek what may be done 
against him whom the king thinks dt to honour I see you 
specially aim at the duke of Buckingham; I wonder what 
hath so altei'ed your affections towards him. I do well re- 
member, that in the last parliament, in my father’s time, when 
he was the instalment to break the treaties, all of you (and 
yet I cannot say all, for I know some of you are changed, but 
yet the house of commons is always the same; did so muck 
honour and lespect him, that all the honour conferred on him 
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was too Kttle; and wliat he hath done since to alter and change 
your minds, I wot not; but can assure you he hath not med- 
dled, or done anything concerning the puMic or commonwealth, 
but by special directions and appointment, and as my servant, 
and IS so far from gaining or improvmg his estate thereby, 
that I venly think he hath rather impaired the same. T 
wish you would hasten my supply, or else it will be worse foi 
yourselves; for if any ill happen, I tliink I shall be the last 
that shall feel it.”^ At the same time, he forbade the judges 
to answer the questions which the upper house had submitted 
to them upon a pomt in the earl of BnstoFb- case, fearing 
their answer would be in that nobleman’s favour. 

The judges were silent, but the commons did not desist. 
Eight of Its members were appointed to support, in a confer- 
ence with the upper house, the impeachment of Buckingham 
(May 3).^ As soon as the conference was over, the king caused 
two of the commissioners, sir Dudley Digges and sir J ohn Eliot, 
to be sent to the Tower for insolence of speech,'* (May 11.) 
The incensed commons declared they would do nothing till 
these gentlemen were set at liberty.® In vain the friends of 
the court sought to frighten them as to the fate of parliament 
itself, (May 13,) their thieats only appeared an insult, and 
they were fam to offer to the hoffse an apology for having in- 
smuated that the king might very likely be tempted to govern 
alone, like the princes on the continent.. The two prisoners 
speedily quitted the Tower 

On Its part, the lords demanded also that lord Arundel, 
whom the kmg had caused to be arrested during the sitting 
of parliament, should be set at liberty, and Charles here, in 
like manner, gave way,^ (June 8.) 

Wearied of seeing himself defeated by adversaries whom he 
had himself called together and could disperse, after trying the 
effect of various overtures of civility which were always received 
with great dehght, but which, meamng nothing, prevented 
nothing, hearing that the commons were preparing a general 

I Pari Hist 11 49 « Bid lOG 

* Journals, Common^i They were, sir Dudley Digges, Mr Herbert, Kr 
Selden, Mr GlamiUe, Mr. Pym, Mr Whitby, Mr Wandesford, and sir 
John Eliot 
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remonstrance, Charles resolved to relieve himself from a position 
that hinmliated him in the ejes of Euiope and in his own. A 
rumour went abroad that parhament was about to be dis- 
solved. The upper hous^ which began to seek popular 
favour, hastened to ^udrcss a petition to the king to dissuade 
hiTYi fiom this design; and all the peers accompanied the com- 
mittee charged with its presentation. ^‘ISTo, not a minute!” 
exclaimed Charles. The dissolution was immediately de- 
clared, (June 15,'/ and a royal proclamation explained the 
reasons for it. The projected lemonstrance of the commons 
was publicly burnt, and whoever possessed a copy of it, was 
ordeicd to burn it also.^ Lord Arundel was placed under 
arrest in his own house, Bristol in the Tower the duke of 
Buckingham thought himself saved, and Charles felt himself 
a king. 

His jcy was as short as his foresight, absolute power bas 
also its necessities. Engaged in a ruinous war against Spain 
and Austria, Charles had not at his disposal an army which 
he could employ m conqueiing at the same time his enemies 
and Ins subjects Few and badly disciplined, his troops were 
exceedingly expensive; puritanism leigned in the navy; he 
dared not trust the militia, far more under the influence of 
the citizens and country gentlemen than of the king. He had 
removed adversaries, but not embarrassments and obstacles; 
and the insane pride, of Buckingham now created new trou- 
bles. To avenge himself on the cardinal de Eicheiieu, who 
had prevented him fiom returnmg to Fails, to follow up his 
daring success mth Anne of Austiia, he induced his master 
to enter into a war ivith Fiance. The interests of protest- 
antism served as a pietext; it was essential to save Bochelle, 
then under siege, or the French protestants would be lost. It 
was hoped that, for this cause, the people would passionately 
arm themselves, or, at least, ivould suffer themselves to be 
oppressed without lesistance. 

A general loan was oidered, of the same amount as the 
subri£es which parliament had promised, but not voted. The 
commissioners were enjoined to interrogate the lefiactory as 
to the grounds of their refusal, to learn who had persuaded 
them, by what arguments, with what design Tins was at 
once an attack upon property and an inquisition into opinion. 

1 P Kist u 103 » Ib. 207. 3 lb 103 
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Several raiments were spread over different counties, and 
quartered upon tlie inhabitants. The seaports and maritime 
districts received orders to furnish vessels armed and equipped, 
the first attempt at ship-monej- Twenty were demanded from 
the city of London; the corporation replied, that to repel the 
armada of Philip II,, queen Elizabeth had required fewer: 
the answer to this was, that the precedents in former thnes^ 
were obedience and not direction.’^^ 

To justify this language, the doctrine of passive obedience 
was ordered to be everywhere preached up. The archbishop 
of Canterbury, George Abbot, a popular prelate, refused to 
license the sale in his diocese of a sermon (by Dr. Sibthorp) 
in support of absolute power; he was suspended, and rele- 
gated to Canterbury.^ 

It soon appeared that too much had been presumed on the 
passions of the people, they did not permit themselves to be 
persuaded to forget their liberty for the sake of their creed. 
Besides, they distrusted the sincerity of this new zeal; leave 
them free, let a parhament be called, they would lend their 
reformed brethren on the continent much more solid aid. 
Many citizens refused to contribute to the loan; some, ob- 
scure and powerless, were pressed into the fleet or army; 
others were cast mto prison, or charged with distant mis- 
sions which they were not in a position to reject. Discontent, 
though as yet not breaking out into sedition, did not conflne 
itself to murmurs only. Five gentlemen, detained in custody 
by an order in council, claimed of the court of king^s henci^ 
as the mherent right of every Englishman, to be discharged 
on bail.® An imperious king and an imtated nation alike 
pressed the case on to judgment. The king required of 
the judges to declare, as a principle, that no man arrested 
by his ordeis should be admitted to bail; the people de- 
manded to know whether all security was withheld from the 
defenders of their hberties? The court of justice rejected the 
application, (Nov. 28, 1627,) and sent the parties back to 

^ Whi^ciocke, Memorial of English Affairs, (Loudon, 16S2,) p 7 

2 Ib p 8 

3 Their names -were, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John Corhefc, sir Vi^alter 
Earl, sir John He\ emngham, and sirEdwaid Hampden, (Eushwoith, Biston- 
cal Collections, London, 1659, i 458 ) This last must not he mistaken for. 
his cousin, John Hampden, afterwards so celebrated 
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prison; but without laying down the general principle the 
Ifino r desired: already, struck with a double fear, the magis^ 
^rates dared not show themselves either servile or just, and, 
to obviate as they best might the dilemma, they refused to 
despotism their consent, to liberty their aid. 

Li their jealous ardour to maintain all their rights, the 
people took under their protection even the soldiers who 
served as the instruments of tyranny In every direction, 
complaints were raised of the excesses of these men, to re- 
press them, martial law was enforced. The people took it ill 
tiiat so aibitrary a power should be exercised without the 
sanction of parliament, and that Enghshmen, soldiers or 
otherwise, whether employed in persecuting or m protecting 
theii fellow-citizens, should be deprived of tbe secmuty of the 
law. 

In the midst of this irritation, as yet impotent, but more 
and more aggressive, news came that the expedition sent to 
the succour of Rochelle, and which Buckingham commanded 
m person, had failed, (Oct. 28.) The unskilfulness of the 
general had caused this failure, he had neithei been able to 
take the isle of Re, nor to re-embark without losing the best of 
his troops, officers and soldiers It was long since England 
had paid so dear for so much disgrace ^ In country and town, 
a multitude of families, beloved and respected by the people, 
were in mouiningc The indignation was univeisal The 
labourei left his fields, the apprentice his shop, to see whether 
his employer, gentleman or citizen, had not lost a brother, or 
son, and returned, cursing Buckingham, and accusing the 
king, to relate to his neighbours the disasters he had heard 
desciibed, the general sorrow he had w-itnessed Losses of 
another kind came to embitter men’s minds; the enemy’s 
navy harassed and interiupted English commerce ; its 
vessels remained in port; the unemployed sailors tallced over 
the reverses of the royal navy, and the causes of their own 
inaction. From day to day, the gentry, the citizens, the 
populace, became more closely united in one common lesent- 
ment. 

Buckingham, on his return, notwithstanding his airogance, 

1 The disaster is painted with a great deal of ensigy in a letter fiom Ilolhs 
to sir Thomas Wentwoith, of the 19th of Not embei, 1027 GUaffoid’s Letteis 
and Despatches, (London, 1739,) i. ^ 
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felt the weight of public hatred and the necessity of saving 
himself from it; besides which, some expedient must be found, 
to remove these embarrassments, to procure money. In the 
way of tyrannical force, all that could be done or thought of 
had been exhausted. Sir Eobert Cotton, as the mildest of 
the popular party, was called m to council the king. He 
spoke "With wisdom and frankness, insisted on the just griev- 
ances of the nation, on the necessity of redressing them in 
order to obtain its support, and recalled the words of XiOrd 
Buileigh to queen Ehzabeth: “Win their hearts, and you 
may have their hands and purses.'’^ He advised the calling 
a fresh parliament, and to reconcile the duke of Buckingham 
with the public, it was agreed, that in the council where this 
resolution should be officially adopted, its proposition should 
proceed from him. The king acceded to sir Eobert's 
suggestion. 

The prisons were thrown open ^ men who had been cast 
into them for then resistance to tyranny were suddenly le- 
leased — insulted yesteiday, powerful to-day The pubbc 
received them with tiansport; twenty-seven of them were 
elected. Pai liament me t ( jMarch 17 , 162 8 ) “Ev ery man, ” said 
the king, at the opening of the session, “ must now do according 
to his conscience, wherefore, if you (which God forbid) should 
not do your duties in contributing what the state at this time 
needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those other 
means, which God hath put ir^to my hands, to save that 
which the follies of some particular men may otherwise hazard 
to lose Take not this as a threatenmg, (for I scorn ta 
threaten any but my equals,) but an admonition from him 
that, both out of nature and duty, hath most caaeofyour pre- 
servation and prosperities The lord-keeper speaking after 
the king, added : “ This mode (of supply), as his majesty hath 
told you, he hath chosen, not as the only way, but as the 
fittest; not as destitute of others, but as most agreeable to 
the goodness of his own most gracious disposition, and to the 
desiie and weal of ins people. If this be deferred, necessity 
and the sword of the enemy will make way to the otheis. 
Eemember his majesty's admonition; I say, remember 
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*ilius Charles soaght by his language to disguise his situ* 
^tion: a haughty soHdtor, sinking under the weight of Ms 
faults and failures, he made a threatening display of inde- 
pendent majesty, absolute, superior to all faults, all reverses. 
He was so infatuated with this idea, that it never entered 
into his conception, that his state was hable to injury; and 
full of genuine pride, he thought it due to his honoui*, to his 
rank, to reserve to himself the rights, and not to depart from 
the language of tyranny, even while appealing for the aid of 
liberty. 

The commons were not at all disturbed at Ms tMeats; 
thoughts no less proud, no less inflexible than Ms own, filled 
their souls. They were resolved solemnly to proclaim their 
liberties, to compd power to acknowledge them original and 
independent, no longer to suffer that any right should pass 
for a concession, any abuse for a right Neither leaders nor 
soldiers were wanting for tMs great design. The whole nation 
pressed round the parhament. Within its walls, talented and 
daring men advised together for the national good. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the glory of the bench, no less illustrious for Ms 
firmness than for Ms learnmg;^ sir Thomas Wentwoitk^ 
afterwards earl of Strafford, young, ardent, eloquent, born to 
command, and whose ambition was then satisfied with the ad- 
miration of Ms country; Denzil Hollis, ^ the youngei son of 
lord Clare, companion m childhood of Charles, but the sincere 
friend of liberty, and too proud to serve under a favourite; 
Pym, a learned lawyer, especially versed in the knowledge of 
the rights and customs of parhament,'^ a cool and daring man, 
of a character fitted to act as the cautious leader of popular 
passions; with many others, destined at a future peiiod, of which 
none of them had the shghtast idea, for such vaiious fortunes, 
to be the adherents of such utterly opposed parlies, yet now 
united by common principles and common aspirations. To 
this formidable coaJitionthe court could only oppose the power 
of habit, the capricious temeiity of Buckingham, and the 
haughty obstinacy of the king. 

The first mtercourse of the prince and the parliament was 

^ Bom atMiIeliam, 25orfolk, 1540, he was then 78 years of agfe 

* Boin in London, April 13, 1503 , he was then 35 yeais of age 

* Born in 1597, at Houghton Nottinghamshne , he was then 31 yeais old. 

Bum m 1584, in Someisetshue, he was then 44 yeais old. 
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fnendij. Notwitlistanding Ms menacing attitude, Charles 
felt that he must give way; and# while determined to legain 
aH their rights, tlie commons had the full intention of showing 
their devotedness to him, Charles was not offended by their 
freedom of speech; and the ^eeches were as loyal as they 
were &ee. “I humbly beseech this house,” said sir B. Rudyard,^ 
(March 22) to be curiously wary and careful to avoid ail 
manner of contestation, personal or real. The hearts of kings 
are great, as are their fortunes; then are they fitted to yield 
when they are yielded unto It is comely and mannerly that 
princes, m all fair appearance, should have the better of their 
subjects Let us give the king a way to come off like him^ 
self; for I do verily beheve, that be doth with longing ex- 
pect the occasion The way to show we are the '^vise coun- 
cillors we should be, is to take a right course to attain the 
end of our councils, which, in my opimon, may by tMs means 
be compassed, by trustmg the king, thereby to breed a tiust 
in him towards us.” idi were not equally animated by 
these peaceful ideas; there were some sterner minds, which 
anticipated less fearful evils horn a fresh rupture, and better 
appreciated the incurable nattire of absolute power All, 
however, showed themselves animated nith the same wishes; 
and the house, takmg into consideration, on equal terms, the 
giievances of the people and the wants of the throne, after a 
fortnight’s session, unanimously voted (April 14) a consider 
able subsidy, but without passing the vote into a law. 

Charles’s joy was extreme; he forthwith assembled the 
council, and informing it of the vote of the house : “ I liked 
parliaments, at first,” said he, yet since, I know not how, I 
have grown to a distaste of them; but now I am 'where I was 
before; I love them, and shall rejoice to ineet with my people 
often. This day I have gained more reputation in Christ- 
endom than if I had won many battles.” The same joy was 
displayed by the council; Buckingham thought he must, as 
weE as Charles, emphatically express his gratification; he feli-* 
citated the king on so happy a concord with parliament. This,” 
said he, “ is not a gift of five subsidies alone, but the opening 
of a mine of subsidies, that lieth m their hearts. And now 
to open my heart and to ease my grief, please you to pardon m« 
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a word more : I must confess I Iia\e long lived m pain; sleep 
hath given me no re&t — ^ta\ours, fortunes no content, such 
have been my secret sorrows, to be thought the man of sepa- 
ration, that divided the king from his people, and them from 
him ; but I hope it shall appear they were some mistaken 
minds that woiild have made me the evil spirit that waiketh 
between a good master and loyal people, by ill offices ; 
whereas, by your majesty^s favour, I shall ever endeavour to 
prove myself a good spirit, breathing nothing but the best 
services to them all 

The secretary of state, Cooke, reported (April 7) to the 
house the king’s satisfaction, and the favour that in all things 
he was ready to show to parhament. The commons congra- 
tulated themselves on this; but Cooke, with the short-sighted 
meanness of a courtier, also spoke of the duke of Buckingham, 
and his speech m the council : the house was offended. Is 
it that any man,” said sir Jolm Ehot, “ conceives the men- 
tion of others, of what quahty soever, can add encouragement 
or affection to us m our duties and loyalties towards his 
majesty, or give them greater latitude or extent than naturally 
they have; or is it to be supposed that the power or mteiest of 
any man can add more readiness to his majesty than this gia- 
cious inclination towards us gives him? I cannot believe it 
I shall readily commend, nay, thank that man, whose endea- 
vours are apphed to such offices as may be advantageable for 
the public, yet, in this mannei, so contrary to the customs 
of our fathers, and the honour of our times, as I cannot, 
without scandal, apprehend it, so I cannot, without some cha- 
racter of exception, pass it, and therefoie I desire that such 
interposition may be let alone Now let us proceed to those 
services that concern him, which, I doubt not, in the end, 
will render us so real unto him, that we shall need no other 
help to endear us to his favour 

TMs just pride appeared to Chailes insolence, to Bucking- 
ham a dear symptom of new penis; but neither the one nor 
the other said anything on the subject, and the house pursued 
its work. 

It had entered into a conference with the upper house to 
determine in concert the just rights of subjects, and to claim 
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a new and solemn sanction of tliem from the pxince, (April 3*) 
Cliailes, informed of the designs which the commissioneis of 
the commons manifested in these conferences, took great 
umbrage. He had the house exhorted to hasten the defini- 
tive vote of the subsidies, and Ins minister added, ^ (April 12 , ) 

I must with some gnef tell you, that notice is taken, as 
if this house pressed, not only upon the abuses of power, but 
upon power itself : this toucheth the king, and us who are 
supported by that power. Let the king hear of any abuses of 
power, he will wilhngly hear us , and let us not bend ourselves- 
against the extension of his royal power, but contain ourselves 
within those bounds, that we meddle only with pressures and 
abuses of power, and we shall have the best satisfaction that 
ever king gave.” 

On their part, the peers, servile or timid, persuaded the 
commons to content themselves with requiring from the king 
a declaration, to the effect, that the great charter, with the 
statutes confirming it, were in full force, that the liberties of 
the Enghsh people also were in force, as in times past, and 
that the king would make use of the prerogatives inherent in 
his sovereign power, only for* the benefit of his subjects^ 
(April 23.)2 

The king assembled both houses in a solemn sitting, de* 
dared that he regarded the great charter as inviolate, the 
ancient statutes as inviolable, and called upon them to rely, 
for the maintenance of their rights, on his royal word, in which, 
he said, they would find more security than any new law could, 
give them, (Apnl 28.)® 

The commons did not allow themselves to be either intimi* 
dated or seduced : the recent abuses had braved the power,, 
altogether surpassing the foresight of the old laws; there 
must be new, explicit guarantees, invested with the sanction 
of the whole parliament. It was doing nothing to have 
vaguely renewed promises, so often broken, statutes so long 
forgotten. Without wasting many words about the matter, 
respectful, but inflexible, the house drew up the famous bill, 
knoivn under the name of the ‘ Petition of Eights,' adopted 
it, and transmitted it to the upper house for its assent, 
(May 8.) 
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Tlie lords had nothing to say against a bill which conse- 
crated acknowledged liberties, or repressed abuses universally 
condemned But the king returned to the charge, agam de- 
manding that they should rely on his word, and ofienng te 
confinn, by a new bill, the great charter and the ancient 
statutes; addressing advice upon advice to the peers, to the 
commons message upon message; deeply irritated, but cautious 
and mild in his speech, proclaiming his firm resolution neither 
to suffer any restriction in any of his rights, nor to abuse 
those which he enjoyed. 

The perplexity of the peers was great. How secure the 
hberties of the people, without depriving the king of absolute 
power? for such was the question. They tried an amend- 
ment: the bill was adopted with this addition : “We humbly 
present this petition to your majesty, not only with a care of 
preserving our ovm hberties, but with due regard to leave 
entire tiiat sovereign power wherewith your^ majesty is trusted 
for the protection, safety, and happmess of your people,’^ 
(May 17.)^ 

When the hill thus amended came hack to the commons : 
“Let us lock unto the records,” said Mr Alford, “and see 
what they are : what is ‘ sovereign powei ?’ Bodin saith, that 
it is free from any conditions By tins we shall acknowledge 
a regal as well as a legal power; let us give that to the king 
the law gives him, and no more.” “ I am not able,” said Pym, 
“ to speak to tins question, for I know not what it is. All our 
petition is for the laws of England; and this power seems to he 
another distinct power from the power of the law. I know 
how to add ‘ sovereign’ to the kmg’s person, but not to his 
power; and we cannot leave to him a ‘ sovereign power,’ for 
we never v/ere possessed of it” “If we do admit of this 
addition,” said sir Thomas Wentwoith, “we shall leave the 
subject worse than we found him. Our laws are not ac- 
quainted with ‘sovereign powei,’ ” (May 17.)^ 

The commons kept their giound; the public became more 
and more pressing, the peers, not bold enough to demand 
liberty openly, were not bold enough either to sanction 
tyranny. They withdrew their amendment out of regard 
for them ; an unmeaning phrase was substituted for it, and 
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th& petition o£ liglits, adopted hy Ijoth houses^ T^as solemnly 
presented to the king, who, conquered himself, at last promised 
to receive it, (May 28.) 

His answer (June 2) was vague, evasive;^ he did not 
sanction the bOl, and only repeated what the house had re- 
fused to he content with. 

Yictory seemed glidmg away firom the commons, on meet- 
ing nest day, they renewed the attack, (June 3 ^ Sir John 
Miot passionately recapitulated all the national grievances ; the 
usher had orders to remain at the door, to see that no member 
went out, under pain of being sent to the Tower. It was re- 
solved that a general remonstrance should be presented to the 
fcmg; the committee of subsidies was chaigcd with the drawing 
it up. 

At this point, fear came over some of the membeis, that 
legitimate fear which arises at the prospect of mighty convul- 
sion, and without asking who is in the right, or what is to be 
done, calls out to pause, when its party begins to rush forward 
with what it deems precipitate passion Sir John Eliot ivas 
charged with being actuated by personal enmity; sir Thomas 
Wentworth, with imprudence, sir Edward Coke, they said, 
had alivays been obstinate and intractable.® The king thought 
this state of things might give him a respite, if not the means 
of fully recovei mg his ground He forbade the house thence- 
forth to meddle with affaiis of state, (June 5.)^ 

The w’-hole house w^as in a consternation; this was too 
much, an insult m the opinion of even the most moderate. 
All were silent: " Our sms are so exceeding great,” at 
length said sir John Eliot, that unless we speedily 
turn to God, God will remove himself further from us; ye 
know with what affection and integrity we have proceeded 
hitherto to have gained his majesty's heaitl I doubt a mi& * 
representation to his majesty hath drawn this mark of his 
displeasure upon us. It is said also, as if w’e cast some asper- 
sions on his majesty’s ministers ; I am confident no minister, 
how dear soever, can ” 

At these woids, the speaker suddenly rose from his chair, 
and said, with tears in his eyes, There is a command laid 
Upon me to inteinipt any that should go about to lay an 
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aspersiOB on the mimsters of state.” Upon this sir John sat 
down. 

Sir Dudley Digges said, Unless we may speak of these 
things in parHament, let us arise and be gone, or sit still and 
do nothing.” Hereupon there was a deep silence in the house, 
which was broken by 

Sir Nathaniel Bich; TTe must now speak, or for ever 
bold our peace,” said he , “ foi us to be silent when king and 
kingdom are in this cahunity is not fit. The question is, 
shall we secure ourselves by silence, yea or nay? I know it 
is moie for our own security, but it is not for the security of 
those whom we serve. Let us think on them: some instru- 
ments desire a change ; we fear his majesty’s safety and the 
^safety of the kingdom. Shall we sit still and do nothing, 
and so be scattered. Let us go to the lords and show our 
dangers, that we may then go to the king together, with our 
representations thereof” 

Suddenly the house passed from stupor to rage. All 
the members rose, all spoke at once, amidst utter confusion. 

The king,” said hlr. Kirton, “ is as good a prince as ever 
reigned , it is the enemies to the commonwealth that have 
so prevailed with him, therefore let us aim now to discover 
them; and I doubt not but God will send us heaits, hands, 
and swoids, to cut all Ms and our enemies’ throats ” — “ It is 
not the king,” answered old Coke, “ but the duke (a great 
cry of, ’Tis he, ’tis he^” was shouted on all sides,) that 
saith, ‘ We require you not to meddle with state government, 
or the ministers thereof’ The speaker had lett his chair ; 
disorder increased, and no one attempted to calm it, for the- 
most prudent men had nothing to say : anger is sometimes 
legitimate, even in the eyes of those who never get into a 
passion themselves. 

While the house, a piey to this tumult, was meditating 
the most violent resolutions, the speaker ent out secretly, 
and hastened to inform the king of his imminent peril.® 
Fear passed Irom the house to the court. The next day a 
milder message was sent, in explanation of the one which had 
caused such irritation*^ but words weie not enough. The 
commons remained much agitated , they discussed the sub- 
ject of the German troops, aheady levied by Buckingham, 
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and who were shortly to disembark ; one member afBrmed 
that, the evening before, twelve German officers had arrived 
in London, and that tivo English vessels had received orders 
to bring over the soldiers ^ The subsidies were still in 
suspense. Charles and his favourite feared longer to brave 
an opposition daily more powerful. They made no doubt 
that the full sanction of the petition of rights would suffice to 
calm everything. The king went to the house of ioids, 
where the commons were also assembled, (7 June.) They 
had been mistaken, he said, in supposing that in his first 
answ er there was any by-view, and he was ready to give one 
that would dissipate all suspicion. The petition was read 
anew, and Charles answered by the usual form — Soit fait 
dioit comme il est desire.” 

The commons returned triumphant; they had at last 
achieved the solemn acknov ledgment of the liberties of the 
Enghsh people. To this all pubhcity must be given; it 
was lesolved that the petition of rights, printed with the 
king’s last answei, should be diffused all over the country, 
and eni oiled, not only in both houses, but also m the courts 
of Westminster The bill of subsidies was definitively 
adopted Chailes thought his trials were over : “ I have 
done my part,” said he, “ w^heiefore if this parhament hath 
not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours ; I am iiee of it ”2 

But an old evil is not so soon cured, and the ambition of 
an irritated nation is not appealed with a first success. The 
passing of the bill of rights was evidently not sufficient. The 
reform of principles only was accomplished, this was no- 
thing without refonn in practice ; and to secuie this, there 
must be a reform of the king’s council Now Buckingham 
still kept liis position, and the king continued to levy the 
customs duties without the sanction of parhament. Enlight- 
ened by experience as to the danger of delay, blinded by 
passion as to that of too abrupt and too harsh demands, 
pride and hatred combining with the instinct of necessity, 
the commons resolved to deal without delay the last blows. 
In a week, two new lemonstrances were drawn up, one 
agamst the duke, the other to estabhsh that tonnage and 
poundage, like other taxes, might only be levied by law, (13 
and 21 June,)^ 
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Tiie king lost all patience, and, resolved to give himself 
at least some respite, he went to the house of lords, had 
the commons summoned, and prorogued the parliament, 
(June 26.) 

Two months afterwards, the duke of Buckingham was 
murdered, (Aug. 23.) Sewn up in the hat of Felton, his 
assassin, was found a paper, in which the last leinonstrance 
of the house was referred to.^ Felton did not flv, or defend 
himself ; he merely said that he regaided the duke as the 
enemy of the kingdom, shook his head when spoken to about 
accomphces, and died with composure, confessing, however, 
that he had done wrong.® 

Carles was greatly disturbed at the murder, and indig- 
nant at the joy which the multitude manifested at it Upon 
the close of the session, he had endeavoured to gratify the 
pubhc feeling, by restraining the preachers of passive obe- 
dience, and especially by severities against the papists, the 
scape-goats of every reconciliation between the prince and 
the country. The assassination of Buckingliam, an which 
the people saw their deliverance, threw the king back into 
tyranny. He restored his favour to the adversaries of par- 
liament: Dr. Montague, whom the commons had piosecuted, 
was promoted to the bishopnek of Chichester; Dr, Main- 
waring, whom the house of lords had condemned, leceived a 
rich benefice, bishop Laud,^ already famous foi passionate 
devotion to the principle of high power in king and church, 
passed to the see of London. The king's pubhc conduct 
corresponded with these comt far ours, tonnage and pound- 
age were^ levied with rigour ; and the irregular tribu- 
nals continued to suspend the course of law, Beturned 
thus noiselessly to the path of despotism, Chailes had now 
somewhat more prospect of success than befoie: he had 
detached from the popular party the most brilliant of its 
leaders, the most eloquent of its orators Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, created a baron, entered the privy council, despite the 
reproaches, nay, the threats, of his former friends : I shall 
meet you in Westminster Hall,” said Tjm to him, bidding 
him adieu at their last friendly inteiview ; but Wentworth^ 
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ambitious and baugbtj, dashed passionatelj on towards 
gx*eatness, far firom foreseeing how^ odious, how fatal, he 
would one day be to liberty. Other defections followed his.^ 
and Chailes, surrounded with new councillors, more staid, 
more able, less decried than Buckingham, saw without appre- 
hension the approach of the second session of parliament, 
{SO Jan 1629) 

The commons had scarcely assembled before they pro- 
ceeded to ascertain what effect had been given to the bill of 
rights, (21 Jan.) They learned that instead cf the king’s 
second answer, it was tlie first, the evasive and rejected one, 
which had been added to it Norton, the king’s printer, 
owned that the very day after the prorogation, he had re- 
ceived orders thus to alter the legal text, and to suppress all 
the copies which contained the true answer, that of which 
Charles had boasted, when he said, I have done my part; 
I am free of it.” 

The commons sent for the papers, verified the fact of the 
alteration, and said no more about it, as if ashamed to ex- 
pose too publicly so gross a \ioIation of faith: but their 
silence did not promise oblivion ^ 

All the attacks were renewed against the toleration of 
papists, the favour granted to false doetnnes, the depravation 
of morals, the ill distiibution of dignities and employments, 
the proceedings of the irregular courts, th*© contempt of the 
liberties of subjects.® 

So great was the excitement of the house, that one day it 
listened in silence and with favour to a man new to them, 
badly dressed, of a common appearance, who, addres^g them 
for the first time, denounced, in funous and very indifferent 
language, the indulgence of a bishop to some obscure preacher, 
a rank papist, as he called him. This man was Oliver Crom- 
well, ^ (Feb 11 ) 

Charles essayed in vain to wiest nom the commons the 
concession of the tonnage and poundage duties, the only ob- 
ject for which he had assembled them He employed new 
thieats, new persuasions, admitting, that he held these taxes, 
like all others, of the pure gift of lii& people, and that to par- 
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iiament alone it belonged to establish them, but insisted, at 
the same time, that they should be granted him for the whole 
of ins reign, as they had been to most of his predecessors*^ 
The commons weie indexible, this was the only weapon o- 
defence against absolute power which remained to them. 
With one excuse after another they persevered in delay, and 
daily set forth their grievances, but without any exact aim, 
without putting forward, as in the preceding session, any clear 
and precise propositions, for they weie all tins time a piey to 
violent but vague agitations, disturbed with the sensation of 
an evil they knew not how to cure. The idng grew impa- 
tient; they refused his demand without proiienng any of their 
own, without laying any application before him, which he 
might 1 eject or sanction; it had, he felt, an an of pure male- 
volence, of being a mere plan for impeding bis government. 
IRfention was made that he intended to prologue parliament. 
Sir John Eliot at once (March 2) proposed a new remon- 
strance against the levying of the duties m dispute. The 
speaker, alleging an order from the king, refused to put the 
motion to the vote. The house insisted he left the chair. 
Hollis, Valentine, and other memheis, foiced him back to it, 
despite the effoits of the court party, who endeavoured to 
lescue him fiom their hands God’s wounds,” said HoUis, 

“ you shall sit till it please the house to rise ” “ I will not 
say I will not,” cried the speakei, “ but I dare not ” But pas- 
sion was now without curb, they compelled Inm to lesume 
his seat The king, informed of the tumult, sent ordeis to 
the serjeant-at-arms to withdraw with the mace, which, by 
custom, would suKspend all deliberation the serjeant was kept 
in his chaii like xhe speaker the keys of the hall were taken 
from him, and a member, sir IMiles Hobart, took charge of 
them. The kmg sent a second messenger to announce the 
dissolution of parliament, he found the doois locked on the 
inside, and could not gam admittance Charles, in a paroxysm 
of fuiy, sent for the captain of his guaids, and oideied him 
to go and force the doors But, m the inteival, the commons 
had retii^ed, after having earned a resolution which declared 
the levying of tonnage and poundage illegal, and those guilty 
of high treason v^ho should levy or even pay them.^ 


* Pai) Hibt u 
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All accommotlation -was impossible: tbe kmg went to th<» 
house of lords, 10th March. “ I never came here,” said he, 

on so unpleaaing an occasion, it being for the dissolution of 
parhament; the disobedient carnage of the lower house hath 
alone caused this dissolution. Yet thej would mistake me 
wonderfully that think I lay the fault equally upon all the 
lower house; for, as I know, there are many as dutiful and 
loyal subjects as any are in the world, so I know it is only 
some vipers amongst them that have ca^t this mist of dif- 
ference befoie their eyes As those evil affected persons must 
look for their reward, so you that are here of the higher house, 
may justly claim from me that protection and favour that a 
good king owetli to his loyal and huthful nobility.’’^ The 
dissolution was pionounced Immediately aftei wards, ap* 
peared a proclamation, setting forth : That whereas, lor 
several ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged, 
hovrsoever his majesty hath sho^\ ed, by his frequent meeting 
With Ills people, his love to the use of pailiaments, jet this 
late abube having, for the piesent, driven his majesty unwill- 
ingly out of that course, it \\ill be considered presumption fox 
any one to presciibe to him any time for the calling of thaf 
assembly.”^ 

Charles kept lii& word, and now only occupied himself with 
the project of governing alone. 

1 Pu 1 H.st 402 * Ih !S2r * . 
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Nothing is so dangerous as to take a system of government 
as it were on trial, with the idea that one may at any time 
resort to another. Charles had committed this fault He 
had attempted to govern in concert with the parhament, but 
with the full pei suasion, however, as he frequently intimated, 
that if parliament was too troublesome he should be able to 
do perfectly well without it. He entered upon the career of 
despotism with the same heedlessness, proclaiming liis inten- 
tion to adhere to it, but fully believing that, after all, if ne- 
cessity became too strong for him, he could at any tmie have 
recomsc to pailiament. 

His most able councillois were of the same opinion Neither 
Charles nor any about him had, at this time, conceived the 
design of abohshmg for ever the ancient laws of England, 
the great national council. Short-sighted rather than enter- 
piismg, insolent rather than absolutely ill-mtentioned, their 
words, and even their acts, -were more daring than their 
thoughts. The king, they said, had shown himself just and 
kind towards his people; he had yielded a great deal, granted 
a great deal. But nothing would satisfy the commons, they 
required the king to become their dependent, their ward, this 
she could not do, without ceasmg to be king. When the prince 
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and parEameBt could not manage to agree, it for the par- 
Eament to give way; for the prince alone was sovereign. 
Since the commons would not give way, he must perforce 
govern without them, the necessity was evident; sooner or 
hiter the people would xmderstand this, and then, parhament 
having become wiser, there would be nothing to prevent the 
king’s recalling it, in case of need. 

With still less foresight than the council, the court only 
saw in the dissolution a deliverance from a dijBSculty. While 
the house of commons was sitting, the courtiers were by no 
means at ease; none of them dared to push boldly their for-^ 
tune, nor enjoy their credit freely. The embarrassments of 
power impeded the intngues, and spread a gloom over 
the festivities of Whitehall. The king was thoughtful, the 
queen intumdated. Parliament dissolved, this uneasiness and 
restramt disappeared, frivolous grandeur reassumed its bril- 
liancy, and private ambition its full swing. The court asked 
foi nothing beyond this, and troubled itself in no degree to 
inqmre whether, m the prosecution of its immediate o]»ject, 
it was not aidmg to biing about a change m the government 
of the country. 

The people judged otherwise • the dissolution was, in their 
eyes, a sure symptom of a deep-laid scheme, of a resolution 
to destioy parhaments. The commons had no sooner sepa- 
rated, than, at Hampton Court, Whitehall, wherever the 
court assembled, the papists, secret or avowed, the preachers 
and adherents of absolute power, the men of intrigue and 
pleasure, indijSerent to all creeds, congratulated one another 
on their triumph ; whilst m the Tower, and the principal 
gaols of London and the provinces, the defenders of the 
pubEc rights, treated at once with contempt and rigour, were 
undergoing imprisonment, were under impeachment for what 
they had said or done in the inviolable sanctuary of parlia- 
Eament.^ They claimed their privileges, they demanded to 
be discharged upon bail, and the judges hesitated what to 
answer, but the king communicated with the judges,^ (Sept. 
1629,) and the application of the prisoners was refused. 

* The members arrested weie, Denzel Holies, sir Miles Hobart, sir 
John Eliot, sir Peter Hayman, John Selden, William Conton, Walter 
liOng, William Stroud, and Benjamin Valentme. — State Tnals ui 230 

® Pari IIisL 11,318, ei 



Tlieir courage did not fail them in tliis trial : the greater 
mamber refused to own themselves guilty of any wrong, 
or to pay the fmes to which they were condemned. They 
preferred remaining in piison. Sir Jolin Eliot was destmed 
to die there. 

While this prosecution was going on, public anger continu- 
ally increased, and did not hesitate openly to manifest itself. It 
was a sort of continuation of the parhament, vanquished and 
dispersed, but still stiugghng before the judges of the country, 
through the voice of its leaders. The firmness of the accus^ 
kept up the aidour of the people, who constantly saw them 
pass and repass from the Tower to Westminster, and accom- 
panied them with their acclamations and their prayers^ 
The visible anxiety of the judges afforded some expecta- 
tions. All is lost!’ was the ciy, yet still the puhhc con- 
tinued to alternate between hope and fear, as in the mid&t 
of the battle. 

But this great tnal ended. Frightened or seduced, some 
of the accused paid the fine, and, oidered to live at least 
ten miles from the loyal lesidence, letiied to conceal their 
weakness in their lespective counties. The noble stead- 
fastness of the re&t was buried in the depth of their dungeons. 
The people, who saw and heard no more of them, were them- 
selves no longer seen noi heard. Power, not meeting with 
open opposition, thought the day all its own, and that the 
nation, fiom which it had estranged itself, was prostrate 
beyond recovery. Chailes hastened to conclude peace with 
France, (April 11, 1629,) and Spain, (Nov. 5, 1630,) and 
found himself at last v, ithout rivals at home, without enemies 
abroad. 

For some time, government w'as an easy matter enoughs 
The citizens for awhile took heed only to their private in- 
terests: no discussion, no waim excitement agitated the 
gentry in their county meetings, the burgheis in their town- 
halls, the sailois in the ports, the appi entices in their 
shops. It was not that the nation was languishing in apathy, 
but its activity had taken another direction , it seemed to 
have forgotten in labour the defeat of liberty. Less ardent 
than haughty, the despotism of Charles interfered with it 
TCiy slightly m this new state; the prince meditated no vast 
designs, he had no uneasy desire for extended and hazardous 
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glci}s he was content to enjoy with dignity his power and 
his lank. Peace dispensed him from exacting fiom his 
subjects heavy sacrifices, and the people gave itself up to 
agriculture, to commerce, to study, and no ambitious and 
restless tyranny interposed to impede its efforts, or compro- 
mise its mterests Pubhc prosperity accordingly raphlly 
advanced, order reigned, and this regular and fiounshing 
condition gave to power the appearance of ivisdom, to the 
country that of resignation. 

It was around the throne and among its servants that the 
troubles of government lecommenced. As soon as the 
struggle between the king and the people appeared at an 
end, two parties disputed tviiich should infiuence the reno- 
vated despotism; the queen and the ministiy, the court and 
the council. 

On her arrival in England, the queen had not disguised the 
dulness she experienced in her new country. Religion, institu- 
tions, customs, language, everything displeased her, she had 
even, just after their union, tieated her husband with puerile 
insolence, and Charles, ^‘ot of all patience with her xDas- 
sionate outbursts of humour, found himself, on one occasion, 
driven abruptly to send back to the continent some of the 
attendants whom she had brought over ^utli her, (July. 1626.) 
The pleasure of reigning could alone console her for her 
exile from France, and she reckoned upon the full enjoyment 
of this satisfaction from the tune she ceased to have tlie awe 
of parhament before her eyes Agreeable and lively in her 
manners, she soon acquired over a young king of highly pure 
principles, an ascendancy which he admitted witli a sort of 
gratitude, sensibly touched, as it were, by her consenting tc 
enjoy herself at all in his society. But the happiness of a 
domestic hfe, dear to the senous mmd of Charles, could not 
satisfy the frivolous, restless, and haid character of Hen- 
rietta Mana ; she wanted an acknowledged, insolent empire 
— an empire of display, an empiie which should he cognizant 
of all thmgs, and without whose permission nothing should 
be said or done; she wanted, in short, power, as power 
always presents itself to the mind of an arrogant, unthinking 
woman. Round her raUied, on the one hand, the papists, on 


* Clarendon, i 12G. 



tlie otlier, tlie frivolously ambitious, tbe petty intiiguers, the 
young couitiers, who h^ early gone to Paris to learn the 
secret of pleasing her. AH these professed to her alone to 
look, the one class for fortune, the other for the triumph, or 
at all events, the deliverance of their faith. It was in her 
apartments that the leading papists at home, and the emis- 
saries of Eome, discussed their most secret hopes; it was 
there her favourites displayed the notions, manners, and 
fashions of the continent.^ Everything there was foreign, 
and offensive to the creed and customs of the country; there 
every day were put forward projects and pretensions that 
could only be realized by illegal measmes or abused favours. 
The queen took part in these intrigues, assured the plotters 
of success, claimed sanction for them of the king; nay, 
required of him that, in order to honour her, as she said, in 
the eyes of the people, he should consult her on all occasions, 
and do nothing without her consent If the king refused her 
wishes, she would angrily accuse Inm, that he neither loved 
her nor knew how to reign And then Charles, happy to 
find her solicitous for his power, or ^as to his love, had no 
other thought than to dissipate her gnef or her anger. 

The most seivile councillors would scarcely have sub* 
mitted without resistance to this capiicious sway. Chailes 
had two who were deficient neither in mind nor spiiit, and who^ 
though devoted to his cause, desired to serve him otherwise 
than according to the fancies of a woman or the pretensions 
of a com*t. 

In forsaking his party to attach himself to the king, Straf- 
foid^ had not been called upon to sacrifice any very fixed 
principles, or basely to betray his conscience. Ambitious and 
ardent, he had been a patriot out of hatred to Buckingham, 
out of a desire for glory, to display in full lustre Ins talents 
and his energy of mind, rather than from any righteous or pro- 
found conviction. To act, to use, to govern, was his aim, or 
rather the necessity of his nature. Entering the service of 
the crown, he became as earnest in its cause as he thereto- 
fore had been in that of hberty, but it was as a grave, proud. 

May’s History of tlie Long Pailiament (London, 1647 ) BooL i 21 
* He was at tins peixod called lord Wentwortli — not being cieated etui of 
Strafloid till the 12th of January, 1040 
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able, usbeudiag minister, not as a frivolous and obsequiotis 
courtier. Of a mind too vast to shut itself up in tbe 
paltrjr circle of domestic intrigues, of a piide too hotheaded 
to give way to court forms and notions, he passionately de- 
voted himself to business, braving all rivalry, breaking down 
all resistance; eager to extend and strengthen the royal 
ituthority, now become his own, but diligent at the same time 
to re-establish order and repress abuses, to pat down private 
interests he judged illegal, and promote all such general in- 
terests as he deemed not dangerous to royalty. A fiery 
despot, still all love of country, all desire for its prosperity^ 
for its glory, was not extinct in his heart, and he perfectly 
comprehended upon what conditions, by what means, absolute 
power must be bought over. An administration arbitrary 
but powerful, consistent, laborious, holding in scorn the rights 
of the people, but occupying itself with the public happiness, 
despising all petty abuses, aU minor misgovemment, making 
subordinate to its will, and to its views, the gi'eat equally’' 
with the small, the court as well as the nation — this was his 
aim, this the character of his rule, and which lie strove to 
impress on the government of the king. 

Thefiiend of Strafford, archbishop Laud, with less worldly 
passions, and a more disinterested ardour, brought into the 
council the same feehngs, the same designs. Austere in his 
conduct, simple in his life, power, whetJier he served it or 
himself wielded it, inspired in his mind a fanatical devotion. 
To prescribe and to punish, this was in his eyes to establish 
order, and order ever seemed to Mm justice. His activity 
was indefatigable, but narrow in its views, violent, and harsh. 
AIOcc incapable of conciliating opposing interests, and of re- 
specting rights, he rushed, with head down and eyes closed, 
at once against liberties and abuses; opposing to the latter 
his iigid probity, to the former his furious hate, he was as 
abrupt and uncompromising with the courtiers as with the 
citizens; seeking no man’s finendship, anticipating and able 
to bear no resistance, persuaded, in short, that power is all- 
sulHcient in pure hands; and constantly the piey of some 
fixed idea, which ruled Mm with all the violence of passion, 
and all the authority of duty. 

Such councillors suited the new situation of Cliarles 



StsiaadiBg apart from tlie courts tliey were less anxious to 
please xt, than to serve their master; and had neither the 
pompous insolence, nor the idle pretensions of the favourites. 
They were pei severing, laborious, hold, capable, devoted. 
The government of L eland had scarcely passed into the Lands 
of Strafford, ere that kingdom, wLch had till then been only 
a tiouble and expense to the crown, became a source ofiiches 
and strengtL Its pubhc debt was paid, the levenue, pre- 
viously collected without system, and squandered’ without 
shame, was legularly administeied, and soon rose above the 
expenditure; the nobles were no longer allowed to oppress the 
people ivith impunity, or the aristocratic and religious factions 
to tear each other to pieces, in full liberty, as theretofore. 
The army, which Strafford found weak, without clothes, 
without disciphne, was recruited, well disciplined, well paid, 
and ceased to pillage the inhabitants. Favoured by order, 
commerce flourished, manufactories were estabhshed, agricul- 
ture advanced. In short, Ireland was governed arbitrarily, 
harshly, often even with odious violence; but yet, to the inte- 
rest of general eivihzation and royal power, mstead of being 
ds formerly, a prey to the greedy extortion of revenue officers, 
high and low, and to the domination of a selfish and ignorant 
aristocracy ^ 

Invested in England, as to civil affairs, with a less ex- 
tended and less concentrated authority than that of Strafford 
in Ireland, and less able than his fiiend, Laud did not fail to 
pursue the same Ime of conduct As commissioner of the 
treasury, he not only repressed all pilferings and illegitimate 
expenditure, but applied himself to the thorough under- 
standmg of the various branches of the pubhc revenue, and 
to the finding out by what means its collection could be ren- 
dered less onerous to the subject Vexatious impediments, 
grave abuses, had been mtroduced into the admimstration of 
the custcm duties, for the profit of private interests; Laud 
listened to the complaints and representations of merchants, 
employed his leisure in conversing with them, informed him- 
self by degrees as to the general interests of commerce, and 
freed it from trammels which had materialij injured it, with- 
out any advantage to the exchequer. In March, 1636, the 

See Appendi’s, III 
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office of high treasurer was given, on ffis recommendation, 
to Juxon, bishop ot London, a laborious, moderate-minded 
man, who put an end to numbeiless disorders which had alike 
been injurious to the crown and to the citizens. To serve, 
as he fancied, the king and the chuich, Laud was capable of 
oppiessing the people, of giving the most iniquitous advice; 
but w here neither king nor church was in question, he aimed 
at good, at tiuth, and upheld ihem without fear as to himself, 
without the shghtest consideration for other interests. 

If, on the one hand, thi& administration, upright, diligant, 
but aibiti ary, tyrannical, on occasions, and retusing all re- 
sponsibility, was too little for the country; on the other, it 
was a gieat deal too much iui the court Favourites may 
succeed there; if they meet ^\lth enemies, they also make 
paitisans, and in this conflict of pexbonal inteiests a skilful 
intriguer may successfully oppose those he serves to those 
whom he offends Such had been Buckingham. But who- 
ever would govern, whether by despotism or by the laws, in 
the general interest of king oi people, must lay his account 
to have the hatred of all the courtiers, and accordingly it arosg 
among them agamst Sti afford and Laud, quite as intense, 
and infinitely more manoeuvring, than among the people. 
On Straffoid’s fiiat appearance at Wlutehall, a general sneer 
eurled every lip, at the sudden elevation and somewhat un- 
polished manners of the country gentleman; who had been more 
especially heard of as a pailiamentary opponent of the court.^ 
The austere manneis, the theological pedantry, andtheblimt- 
ness of Laud, were equally disliked there. Both these men 
were haughty, inattentive, and by no means affable in their 
manners; they disdained intrigues, counselled economy, and 
talked of business and necessities which a court does not like 
to hear about. The queen conceived an aversion for them, 
for they impeded her influence with the king, the high aris- 
tocracy took offence at their power, and ere long the whole 
eourt united with the people to attack them, joining vigor- 
ously in outcries against their tyranny 

Charles did not forsake them; he had full confidence in 

their devotedness and ability; their opmions were quite ih 

* 

^ Howell’s Letters, 1050, Letter 34, Stiairo.d’b Letters, i 79, Bio- 
grapiua Britiuimca, tn vita* 



ttidsoli 'with Ms own, and he entertained for the profuund 
pietj of Land a respect blended with affection. But in re- 
taining them in his serrice, despite the comt, he was not in 
a condition to make the court submit to their government. 
Grave in his deportment and sentiments, his mind was not of 
suMcient depth or grasp to comprehend the difficulties of ab- 
solute power, and the necessity of saciidcing everything to it. 
Such were, in his eyes, the rights of royalty, that it seemed 
to him nothing ought to cost him an effort. In the council, 
he applied himsel:^ regularly and with attention, to public 
affairs; but this duty fulfilled, he troubled himself very little 
about them; and the necessity of governing was infinitely less 
present to Ms thoughts than the pleasuie of reigning. The 
good or bad tanper of the queen, the usages of the court, the 
prerogatives of the officers of the palace, appeared to him im- 
portant considerations, wMch the political interests of Ms 
crown could not require him to forget. Hence arose, for his 
ministers, petty but continual annoyances and difficulties, 
wMch the king left them to the fuE endurance of, thinlang he 
did enough for them and for himself by retaining them in 
their offices. They were charged to exercise absolutism, 
yet the power to do so failed them the moment they called for 
some domestic sacrifice, some measme contrary to the forms 
and rules of Wlutehail. Ail the time of his admimstration in 
Ireland, Strafford was constantly called upon for explanations 
and apologies; now, he had spoken lightly of the queen, and 
now again, some influential family had complained of his 
hauteur, he had to justify his words, his manners, Ms cha- 
racter; aU these idle accusations obliged him to reply, from 
Duhlin, to something that had been said, some rumour that 
was afloat about him in the palace; and he did not always ob- 
tain an assurance in return, which (setting him at ease as to 
these minor perils) enabled Mm to cairy on without fear the 
authority yet left Mm.^ 

Thus, notwithstanding the energy and zeal of his principal 
councillors, notwithstanding the tranquil state of the country, 
notwithstanding the private worth of the king’s conduct, and 
the proud bearing of Ms language, the government was with- 
out strength and without consideration Assailed by domestic 


^ SnaiTord’s Lettsrs, i 328, 138, 142, 144, li 42, 105, 120, &c. 
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tlissensionSj carried away alternately l?j opposing mfiuenceSj, 
sometimes aiTogantlj shaking oi? the joke of the laws, some- 
times giving way befoie the slightest difficulties, it proceeded 
without any settled plan; it forgot, at every turn, its own 
designs. It had abandoned, on the continent, the cause of pro- 
testantism, and had even forbidden lord Scudamore, its ambas- 
sador at Pans, to attend divine service in the chapel the 
reformers, because the forms did not come near enougii ;o the 
rites of the English church.^ And yet it allowed the marquis^ 
of Hamilton to raise in Scotland a body of six thousand men, 
and to go and fight at their head (1631) under the banners 
of Gustavus Adolphus, 2 not foreseemg he would there imbibe 
the principles and creed of the very puritans, whom the 
church of England proscribed. Charles’s faith in the re- 
formed religion, such as Henry YIIL and Elizabeth had made 
it, was sincere; and yet, whether icom tenderness to his wife, 
or from a spirit of moderation and justice, or from an instinct 
of what suited absolute power, he often granted to the 
catholics, not only a hberty at that time illegal, but almost 
avowed favour.*-^ Archbishop Laud, as sincere as his master, 
wrote against the court of Eome, even preached strongly 
against the woi'ship conducted in the queen’s chapel, yet 
at the same time he showed himself so favourable to the 
s 3 ’'stem of the Romish church, that the pope thought him- 
self authorized to offer him a cardinal’s hat, (Aug. 1633.)® 
In the conduct of civil affairs, there reigned the same indem^ 
sion, the same inconsistency. No .broad, clear plan was per- 
ceptible; no powerful hand made itself uniibrmlj felt. [Des- 
potism was pompously displayed, and, on occasion, exercised 
with rigour; but to give it a fixed basis, required too many 
efforts, too much perseverance; it came, by degrees, to be left 
quite out of mind, so that its abstract pretensions daily more 
and more exceeded its means. The treasury was admmistered 
with order and probity; the king was not wasteful, yet the 
want of money was just as great as could have been brought 
about by the grossest prodigality on the part of the prince, 
and the worst peculation on the part of his officers, in the 
same way that Charles had haughtily refused to yield to 

* Neals History of the Pantans, 1S22, u 234 * Clniendon, i 2S4. 
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paxHament, to obtain from it an income sufficient for Ms cx- 
pensesy be now thought he should lower Mmscif, by reducing 
Ms expenses#, to a level with his income.^ Splendour about 
the tluone, court festivals, the old customs of the croivn, 
were in his eyes conditions, rights, almost duties of royalty; 
sometimes he was ignorant of the abuses put m practice to 
provide for these, and when he did know, he had not the 
courage to reform them. Thus, though reheved by peace 
from Ml extraordinary expenditure, be found himself unable 
Jo meet the wants of his goveimment. English commerce 
was prospering; the mercantile marine, daily growing more 
numerous and more active, solicited the protection of the 
royal navy. Charles confidently promised it, and even made, 
from time to time, serious efforts to keep Ms word,^ but, as 
a general rule, the merchant fleets were wTLthout convoy, for 
the king’s vessels wanted nggmg, and the sailors were unpaid. 
The pirates of Baibary came to the British channel, to the 
very straits of Dover, they infested the shores of Great 
Bntain, landed, pillaged the villages, and carried off thou- 
sands of captives (1637). Captain Eain&borough, who was 
at length sent to the coast of Moiocco to destroy one of their 
haunts, found there three bundled and seventy slaves, Engbsh 
and L*ish, and such was the weakness or the improvidence 
-of the admxnistration, that Straiford was obliged to arm a ship 
at Ms own expense to pieserve the very port of Dublm fiom 
the ravages of these piiates ^ 

So much incapacity, and its inevitable perils, did not escape 
the observation of experienced men. The foreign ministers 
who resided in London wrote word of it to them masters; 
and soon, notwithstandmg the known prosperity of England, 
it became a common topic on the continent that the govern- 
ment of Charles was feeble, imprudent, insecure. At Paris, 
at Madrid, at the Hague, Ms ambassadors were more than 

^ TlxC pensions, 'wliicli, under the reign of Elizabeth, were 18,000^ , rose, 
under James I ,to 80,OOOZ , and,m 1620, a little more than a year aftei the 
accession of Charles I , they already amounted to 120,030/ The expenses 
of the long’s household, m the same iiiter\al, had increased from 46,006/. to 
“80,000/ , that of the wardrobe had doubled; that of the pnvy purse, tripled, 
&c — ^Bushwortn, i. 207 

* 'Warvirick’s Memoirs , Eushworth, x 2, 267, &c 

* Strafford’s Letters, i OB, ii 80, &c , Wuller’s Poems, (17301, 271. 
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once treated sliglitmglj — ^nay, with contempt.* Strafford, 
Laud, and some others of the council, were not ignoiant of 
the evil, and sought some remedy for it. Strafford, especially, 
the boldest as well as the most able, struggled passionately 
against all obstacles; he became anxious for the future, and 
would have had the king, governing his affahs with diligence 
and foresight, assure to liimself a fixed revenue, well-stored 
arsenals, fortified places, and an army.^ He, for his own 
part, had not hesitated to assemble the Insh parhament ( 1634 ), 
and, either through the fear he inspired, or the services he 
had rendered the country, he had made it the most docile as 
well as the most useful instrument of his power But Charles 
forbad him to call it again the queen and he dreaded the 
very name of parhament, and the fears of his master did not 
permit Strafford to give to tyranny ihe forms and support of 
the law He urged the point for a time, but without success, 
and at last submitted. Energetic himself, he underwent the 
yoke of weakness, and his foresight was of no avail, for he 
spoke to the blind. Some of the council, who thought as he 
chd, but were more selfish, or better aware of the futihty of 
any efforts, withdrew, when, to support his views, a stmggle 
was needed, leaving him alone with Laud, exposed to the 
intrigues and hatred of the court. 

Tyranny, thus frivolous and unskilful, daily needs some 
new tyranny to carry it on. That of Chai’les was, if not 
the most cruel, at least the most unjust, the most charge- 
able with abuse that England had ever endured, IV'ith- 
out being able to allege in excuse any public necessity,, 
without dazzling men’s minds by any gieat result, to satisfy 
obscme wants, to gratify fantastic and umneamng whimSy 
he set aside and outraged ancient nghts equally -VTitli the 


The ’vntings of the time, among^ otheis the lettei-s collected by Howell, 
present a thousand ex*iniples ot this 1 shall only cite one Wlien sir 
Thomas Edmonds wect to France, m 1G49, to conclude the treaty of peace, 
the gentleman sent to meet him to St Denis, and preside at lus entrance^ 
said to him, with a sneei, “Your Excellency will not be astonished I have 
so few gentlemen ^ith me, to pay you honour and accomi>any you to court; 
there were so many killed m the isle of Be , ’ a bitter allusion to the tembie 
defeat of the English at that island, under the oideis of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham — Howell s Letters, (1705,) 910 

* Strafiord’s Letters, ii 61, 69, 66 * lb i 305. 



new-bom wishes of the people, making no account either of 
the laws and opinions of the country, or of his own pro- 
mises, essaying altogether hap-hazard, according to cir- 
cumstances, every species of oppression; adopting, in short, 
the most rash resolutions, the most illegal measures, not to 
secure the triumph of a consistent and foimidable system, but 
to maintain by daily expedients a power ever in embarrass- 
ment. Subtle lawym^s, set to work rummaging among old re- 
cords to discover a precedent for some forgotten miquity, labo- 
riously brought to light the abuses of past times, and erected 
them into rights of the throne. Thereupon, other agents, 
not so learned but more actively daring, converted these pre- 
tended rights into real and new vexations; and if any appeal 
was made, servile judges were ready to declare that, in point 
^of fact, the crown had of old possessed such prerogatives. Was 
the acquiescence of the judges at all matter of doubt — ^was it 
thought necessary not to put their influence too strongly to 
the test, the irregular tribunals, the star chamber, the council 
of the north, ^ and a number of other jurisdictions, indepen- 
dent of the common law, were chained to take their place, 
and the aid of iH^al magistrates was called m when the 
seventy of legal magistrates did not suffice for the purposes 
of tyranny. Thus were re-estabbsbed imposts long iallen 
into desuetude, aud others invented till then unknown, thus 
re-appeared those innumerable monopohes, introduced and 
abandoned by Elizabeth, recalled and abandoned by James L, 
constantly disallowed by parhament, and at one time abolished 
by Charles himself, and which, giving to contractors or to pri- 
vil^ed courtiers the exclusive sale of almost all commodities, 
inflicted suffering upon the people, aud irritated them still 
more by the unjust and most irregular subdivision of their 
profits.^ The extension of the royal forests, that abuse which 

^ Instituted ty Heniy VIII. at York, m 1537, after the troubles which 
broke out in the northern counties, in consequence of the suppie&sion of the 
lesser monasteries, to admimster justice and maintain oidei in these coun- 
ties, independently of the courts at Westminster The jurisdiction of the 
court, at first rery limited, hecame more extended and arhitraiy under 
James I aud Charles I 

* The following is a Hst, though an incomplete one, of the wares then 
made monopolies of- salt, soap, coals, iron, wine, leathei, starch, feathers, 
cards and dice, beaver, lace, tobacco, ban els, beei, distilcd liquors, the 
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liad often driven tie barons of old in England to arms, became 
so great, that tie forest of JRoctingiam alone was increased 
from six to sixty miles in circuit, while, at the same time, 
they hunted out, and punished by exorbitant fine%^ the least 
encroachment on the part of the subject. Commissioners 
went about the country questioning here the rights of the 
possessors of foimer domains of the crown, there the rate of 
emoluments attached to certain offices, elsewhere the nght of 
citizens to build new houses, or that of agricultarists to change 
their arable land into pasture, and they proceeded, whenever 
they could make out a case at all, not to reform abuses, but to 
ieU their continuation at a high pi ice ^ Privileges, uTegidanties 
i* all kinds, were, between the king and those who made a 
msiness of them, a compact subject of disgraceful bargains. 
They even turned mto a commoditv the sevmfy of the judges; 
tinder the least pretext, unlieard-oi hnes were imposed, which, 
striking terror into those who appiehended a similar visita- 
tion, determined them to secure themselves beforehand by a 
handsome bribe It really seemed as though the tribunals 
had no other business than to provide for the wants of the 
j^g, or to rum the adversaries of his power.® If discontent 
in any particular county appeared too general for such pro- 
c^dings to be easily piacticable, the provincial militia was 
disarmed, and royal troops weie sent there, whom the inhabit- 
ants were bound, not oiy to board and lodge, but iaoreover 
to equip. For not paymg that which they did not owe, men 
were put in prison; they w^ere released on paying a portion 
of the amount, more or less, according to their fortune, credit, 
-or management. Imposts, imprisonments, judgments, rigours, 
or favours, everything was matter of arbitrary rule; and 
arbitrary rule extended itself daily more and more over the 
rich, because there was money to be got fcom them, over the 

'weighing of hay and straw in London and Westirnister, led herrings, bnttc**; 
potash, linen cloth, paper rags, hops, buttons, catgut, spectacles, combs, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, &c. 

^ Lord Salisbury w as condemned to be fined, on this ^ound, 2O,0QQ2 
lord Westmoi eland, 19,000Z , sir Christopher Hatton, 12,000i ; lord New- 
port, 3000/ ; sir Lewis Watson, 4000/ , &c , Strafford’s Letters, u* 1X7 
Pari Hist ii 642 

* May, 1 17 , Eushworth, n. 2, 915, 

® The sum total of the fines imposed dunng this epoch for the kings 
piofit, amounted to mert tLaa six millions of money. See Appendix IV 



poor, because they were not to be feared. At last, wben 
complaints grew so loud that the court took alarm, the magis- 
trates who had given cause for them purchased impunity 
in their turn In an access of insane despotism, for speaking 
a few inconsiderate words, Sti afford had caused Loid Mount- 
norris to be condemned to death, and, though the sentence 
had not been earned into etfect, the meie statement of the 
prosecution had raised against the deputy in Ii eland, in 
England, even in the king’s council, loud leprobation. To 
appease it, Strafford sent to London six thousand pounds, 
to be distiibuted among tbe principal councillors ‘‘I fell 
upon the right way,” answered lord Cottington, an old and 
crafty courtier, to whom he had entrusted the affair, which 
was to give the money to him that really could do the busi- 
ness, which w-as the king himself;” and Strafford obtained at 
this price, not only exemption fiom all consequences, but tbe 
permission to distribute, at his own pleasure among his. 
favourites, the spoils of the man whom, at his own pleasure, 
he had caused to be condemned.^ 

Such was the effect of Chailes’s necessities* his fears car- 
ried him even much further than his necessities. Notwith- 
standing his haughty indiffeience, he at times felt his weakness 
and sought for support. He made some attempts to restoie 
to the higher aiistociacy the strength it no longer enjoyed. 
Under the pretence of preventing prodigality, country gen- 
tlemen were ordered to live on their estates , their influence 
was feared in London ^ The star-chamber took under it» 
care tbe consideiation due to the nobility. A want of re- 
spect, an inadveitency, a joke, the least action winch seemed 
not to keep in just recognition tbe superioiity of their lank 
and of their rights, was punished with extreme rigour, and 
always by enormous fines for the benefit of tbe king and the 
offended party.^ The aim was to make the court people 

' Strafford's Letters, i 511 

* More tlian two hundred gentlemen were proceeded against in one day 
(March 20, 1635), and by the same indictment, foi ha'ving disobeyed this in- 
jonptton Kush’jvoith, 1 2,288 

* A person named GremiUe was condemned to pay the king 4000^ and as- 
much in damages to lord Suflolk, for having said of the latter that he ’was 
a base lord , Pettager was fined 2000^ , and ordered to be flogged, for having 
used the same term in reference to the eail of Kingston. Eushworth, u 2. 
Append 43, 72 
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po^verM md respected; but these attempts were not folloicv^ed 
up, either because their futility was soon ascertained, or be- 
cause the history of the barons of old had the effect of inspiring 
the king with some distrust of their descendants. In pomt of 
fact, some of them were foremost in the ranks of the malcon 
tents, and only these had any credit among the people at 
large The eouit still succeeded, on occasions, in humiliating 
private gentlemen before the lords of the court; but it be- 
came clearly necessary to seek elsewhere a body, who, already 
powerful in themselves, still stood in need of aid from the 
crown, and might, by being admitted to a share of absolute 
power, contribute in return to its support. For a long time 
past the Enghsh cleigy had sohcited this mission; they were 
now called to fulfil it. 

Emanating in its oiigin from the sole will of the temporal 
sovereign, the Anglican ehuich had, as has been seen, thence 
lost all independence, it had no longer a divine mission, it 
subsisted no longer of its own right. Standing apart fiom 
the people, who did not elect them, separated fi om the pope 
and the universal church, foimerly their support, the bishops 
and the supeiior clergy were mere delegates of the prince, 
his chief servants, an altogether false position for a body 
charged to represent that which is most mdependent and ele- 
vated in the nature of man — faith. The English church had 
early perceived this defect in its constitution; but its mazSy 
perils, and fear of the strong hand of Henry VHI. and of 
Elizabeth, had prevented it from taking any steps to retrieve 
its position. -^Sailed at once by the catholics and the non- 
conformists, its possessions and its faith still ahke precarious. 

* it devoted itself um'eservedly to the service of temporal 
power, acknowledging its own dependence, and admitting the 
absolute supremacy of the throne, which, at tl time, could 
alon^ save it from its enemie*'. 

Towards the end of the reign of Elizabetk, ^me few indica- 
tions manifested themselves, heie and there, on the part of the 
Anglican clergy, of rather loftier pretensions. Dr. Bancroft, 
chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury, mamtauied that epis- 
copacy was not a human institution, that it had been, ffom 
the time of the apostles, the government of the church, and 
that bishops held their lights, not from the temporal sove- 

s 



mgn, but &om God alone^. This new clergj, in fact, had begins 
to think its power more firmly based, and took a fiist step to- 
wards independence; but the attempt, ventured timidly, was 
haughtily repulsed. Elizabeth asserted the plenitude of her 
spiritual supremacy, emphatically repeating to the bishops that 
they were nothing but by her will; and the archbishop of 
Canterbury contented himself with saying he wished the doctor 
was light, but he did not dare fiatter hmself he was.^ The 
people energetically sided with the queen; their only thought 
was to advance reform, and they perfectly weU understood 
that if the bishops aspired to independence, it was not to 
free faith from temper^ authority, but to ojipress ife on their 
own account. 

Nothing decisive was done under James L, selfish and 
cunning, he cared httle about aggravating the evil, provided 
he kepi clear of the peril He mamtamed his supremacy, 
but granted so much favour to the bishops, took so much 
care to strengthen their power, by harsh treatment of their 
enemies, that their confidence and stiength daily augmented. 
Zealous in proclaiming the divine right of the throne, they soon 
began to s|>eakof their own; that which Bancroft had timidly 
insinuated, became an opimon openly avowed by all the upper 
clergy, supported in numerous writings, asserted from the 
very pulpit Bancroft himself was created archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (Dec 1604 ) Every tune that the king made a 
parade of his prerogative, the clergy bowed with lespect; but 
immediately after these acts of momentary humility, resumed 
their pretensions, putting them forward, more especially as 
against the people, the better to concihate the king, devoting 
themselves moie and more to the cause of absolute monarchy, 
and looking foi*ward to the day when they should be so ne- 
cessary to it, that it would be compelled to acknowledge their 
independence to make sure of their aid. 

When Charles, having quarrelled with liis pailiament, stood 
aloBo in the midst of his kingdom, seeking on all sides the means 
of governing* the Anglican clergy believed this day was come. 
They had again got immense wealth, and enjoyed it without 
dispute. The papists no longer inspired them with alarm* 
The primate of the chtirch. Laud, possessed the entire con- 

* In a seimon, preaclied 12tli Jan. 1588.— Neal, i. 395. * Ib. i. 39T* 
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fidence of the king, and alone directed all ecclesiastical affinrg. 
Among the other mimsters, none professed, like lord Bur- 
leigh under Elizabeth, to fear and stiuggle against the en- 
croachments of the clergy. The courtiers were indifferent, 
or secret papists. Learned men threw lustre over the church. 
The universities, that of Oxford more especially, were de- 
voted to her maxims. Only one adversary remained — the 
people, each day more discontented with uncompleted reform,, 
and more eager fully to accomplish it. But this adversary 
was also the adversary of the tlirone; it claimed at the same 
time, the one to secure the other, evangelical faith and civil 
liberty. The same peril threatened the sovereignty of the 
crown and of episcopacy. The lung, sincerely pious, seemed 
disposed to believe that he was not the only one who held 
his authority from God, and that the power of the bishops 
was neither of less high origin, nor of less sacred character. 
Never had so many favourable circumstances seemed com- 
bined to enable the clergy to achieve independence of the- 
crown, dominion over the people. 

Laud set himself to work with his accustomed vehemence. 
First It was essential that all dissensions m the bosom of 
the church itself should cease, and that the strictest uni- 
formity should infuse strength into its doctrines, its disciplme, 
its worship. He apphed himself to this task with the most 
unhesitating and unscrupulous resolution. Power was ex- 
clusively concentrated into the hands of the bishops. The 
court of high eonmussion, where they took cogmzance of 
and decided everything relating to rehgious mattars, became 
^y by day more arbitrary, more harsh in its jurisdiction, 
its forms, and its penalties. The complete adoption of the 
Anglican canons, the minute observance of the liturgy, and 
the rites enforced in cathedrals, were rigorously exacted on 
the pait of the whole ecclesiastical body. A great many 
Iivihgs vrere in the hands of nonconformists, they were 
withdrawn ffom them. The people croivded to their ser- 
mons; they were forbidden to preach.^ Driven from their 
churches, deprived of their incomes, they tiavelled from town 
to town, teaching and preaching to the faithful who, in 
a tavern, private house, or field, would gather round them;,, 


Neal, u 179, etc 
E 2 



persecution followed and reached them everywhere. *In the 
country, noblemen, retiied citizens, rich homes devoted to 
their faith, received them into their homes as chaplains or 
as tutors for their children; persecution penetrated even her^ 
and drove forth the chosen chaplains and tutors.^ These 
proscribed men quitted England, they went to France, Hoh 
land, Germany, to found chuiches m accoi dance with their 
faith; despotism pursued them beyond seas, and summoned 
these churches to conform to the Anghcan iites ^ French, 
Dutch, German mechanics had brought their industry into 
England, and obtained charteis which assured to them the 
free exercise of their national leligion; these charters were 
withdrawn from them, and most of them abandoned their 
adopted countiy : the diocese of Norwich alone lost three thou- 
sand of these hard-workmg foreigners ^ Thus deprived of every 
asylum, of all employment, fugitives or concealed, the noncon- 
formists still wiote in defence and in propagation of their doc- 
trines; the censor prohibited these new books, and sought 
out and suppres'=5ed the old ^ It was even absolutely forbid- 
den to touch, either in the pulpit or elsewhere, upon the 
questions with which men’s minds wei e most agitated,^ for the 
controveisy v/as general and piofound, upon dogmas as upon 
disciphne. on the mysteries of human destiny as on the proper 
forms of public worship, and the Anghcan church would 
neither tolerate depaiture from its ceremonies, nor admit dis- 
cussion of its opinions The people grieved to hear no 
longer either the men they loved, or the topics that occupied 
their thoughts To calm their alarms, to prevent being 
entirely separated from their flock, moderate or timid non- 
conformist ministcis offered partial submission, claiming in 
return some part.«il concessions, such as the not weaiiug 
a surplice, the not gi'^ing to the communion table the 
form or position of an altar, and so on They were an- 
swered, eithei that the form m question was so important 
that they must not depart from it, or that it was so unimpoitant, 
as not to be worth their opposing it. Diiven to extremity, 
they detcrminately resisted, and insult as well as condemnation 

* Neat, 11 179, etc ® Ib C05 

® Kusliwoith, 1 2 27‘-, May, 3 83, Neal, ii 232 
* Decree of the star-cliamber, July 11, 1037 , Rusliwouh, n 2, 
iS06 ; Neal, u ICO * Ib u 163. 
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awaited tliem in the ecclesiastical courts. The bishops and 
judges, and their officers, thee-and-thoued them in the most 
insolent manner; called them all sorts of fools, idiots, ras- 
cally knaves, and habitualiy ordered them to be silent the 
moment they opened their mouths to defend themselves, 
or explain anything ^ Even if they renounced preaching, 
writing, or appearing in public at all, tyranny did not renounce 
its persecution; its malevolence was charaetenzed by an in-' 
genuit}', a tenacity of oppression, which no prudence on the 
part of the "WTetched men could foresee, no humihty turn 
aside. Mr. Workman, a minister at Gloucester, had asserted 
that pictures and ornaments m churches were a relic of idola- 
try; he was thrown into piison A short time before, the 
town of Gloucester had made him a grant of tvrenty pounds a 
year for life; it "vvas ordered to cease, and the mayor and 
municipal officers were prosecuted and fined a large sum 
for having made it. On quitting his prison, Workman 
opened a httle school, Laud ordered it to be closed. To earn 
a hving, the poor mimster turned doctor, Laud interdicted 
his mediciningas he had intei dieted his teaching: hereupon 
Workman went mad, and soon after died.^ 

Meantime, the pomp of catholic worship speedily took 
possession of the churches deprived of their pastors; while 
persecution kept away the faithful, magmficence adorned the 
walls. They were consecrated amid great display,® and it was 
then necessary to employ force to collect a congregation. 
Laud was fond of prescribing minutely the details of new 
ceremomes — sometimes borrowed from Borne, sometimes the 
product of his own imagination, at once ostentatious and 
austere. On the part oi* the nonconformists, every innovation, 
the least derogation from the canons or the hturgy, was 
punished as a enme; yet Laud innovated without consulting * 
anybody, looking to nothing beyond the king’s consent, and 
sometimes acting entirely upon his owm authority.^ He altered 
the interior arrangement of churches, the fonns of worship, im- 
periously prescribed piactices till then unknown, even altered 
the liturgy which parhaments had sanctioned; and all these 
changes had, if not the aim, at all events the result of rendering 

* BusWorth, 1 2, 233, 2i0, Neal, i 250, la the note, p 352. 

* Neal, 11 204 Mb 190 ^ Ib 220 



AngHean clrarcli more and more like that of Rome. The 
Hherly the papists enjoyed, and the hopes they displayed, 
whether from imprudence or design, confirmed the people in 
their worst apprehensions. Books were published to prove 
that the doctrine of the English bishops might very well adapt 
iteeif to that of Romej and these books, though not regularly 
licensed, were dedicated to the king or to Laud, and operdy 
‘tolerated.^ Many theologians, friends of Laud, such as 
bishop Montague, Dr. Cosens, professed similar maxims, and 
professed them with entire impumty, while preachers whom 
the people loved, in vain exhausted compliance and courage 
to retain some light to preach and write. Accordingly, the 
belief in the speedy triumph of popery grew daily more 
strong, and the courtiers, who were nearer the scene of action, 
fuhy ^shared this behef with the people. The duke of Devon- 
shire’s daughter turned catholic, Laud asked her what 
xenons had determined her to this? “ I hate to be in a crowd,” 
said she; “ and as I perceive your grace and many otheis are 
hastening towards Rome, I want to get there comfortably by 
myself before you.” 

The splendour and exclusive dominion of episcopacy thus 
established at least so he flattered himself, Laud proceeded 
to secure its independence. One might have thought that in 
this desire he would have found the king less docile to his 
counsels, but it was quite otherwise. The divine right of 
bishops became, in a short time, the official doctrine, not only 
of the upper clergy, but of the king himself*. Dr. Hall, bishop 
of Exeter, set it forth in a treatise which X^ud took care to 
revise, and from which he struck out every vague or timid 
sentence, every appearance of doubt or concession ® From 
books, this doctnne soon passed into acts. The bishops held 
* their ecclesiastical courts no longer in the name and by virtue 
of delegation from the king, but in their own name, the epis- 
copal seal alone was affixed to their acts; it was declared that 
the supeimtendence of the umversities belonged of nght to the 
metropolitan.® The supremacy of the prince was not formally 
abolished, but it might be said only to remam as a veil to the 
usurpations that were to destroy it. Thus throwing 
by degiees, all temporal restraint, on the one hand, the 


^ Wlutelocke, p. 22 


» Neal, n. 292, 
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cimrcli, on tbe other, encroached upon civil affairs; her 
jurisdiction extended itself at the expense of the qt^qij 
tribunah, and never had so many ecclesiastics held seats in the 
hing*s council, or occupied the high offices of state. At times, 
the lawyers, finding their personal interests threatened, rose 
against these encroachments, but Charles gave no heed to 
them; and such was the confidence felt by Laud, that when 
he had caused the wand of high treasurer to be given bishop 
Juxon, he exclaimed, in the transport of his joy, Now let 
the church subsist and sustain hei pow’er herself; — all is 
accomplished for her I can do no moie ” ^ 

By the time things had come to this pass, the people were 
not alone in their anger. The high nobihty, part of them at 
least, took the alarm.-^ They saw in the pi ogress of the 
church far more than mere tyranny, it was a regular re volu- 
tion, which, not satisfied with crushing popular reforms, dis- 
figured and endangered the first refoimation; that which 
longs had made and the aiistocracy adopted. The latter had 
learned to proclaim the supremacy and diiine right of the 
throne, which, at least, fieed them from any othei empire; 
now they had severally to acknowledge the divine right of 
bishops, and to how down, in their turn, beioie that church 
whose huniihation they had admiringly sanctioned, in whose 
spoils they had shared. From them was required servility, 
still more jealous of its prerogatives than.hberty of its nghts; 
yet others, heretofore their infeiiors, were permitted to as- 
sume independence. They felt then* rank, nay, perhaps their 
property, in danger. Haughtiness on the part of the clergy, 
was an annoyance to which they had now been long unac- 
eustemed; they heard people say, that the day would soon 
come when a simple ecclesiastic would he as great a per- 
sonage as the proudest gentleman in the land,® they saw 
the bishops or their creatures carry off well nigh all public 
o:ffces, well nigh all the favours of the crown, the only com- 
pensation remaining to the nobles for the loss of their ancient 
splendour, their liberties, and their power Chailes, besides 
being sincere in Ins devotion to the ciei gy, promised himself 
in their exaltation a strong support againbt the lU-will of 


^ Laud's Diarv , under the date of the 6th of March, 1G30. 
Neal, 11 200 » Ih. u 201 



tlic people; and, altogether, the disposition to censui*e the 
conduct and to suspect the designs of goyernment, soon be- 
came universal; discontent spread from the woikshops of the 
city to the saloons of Whitehall. 

Xmong the higher classes, it manifested itself in a distaste 
for the court, and a freedom of mind Jiitherto unknown. 
Several of the higher nobihtj, the most esteemed by the 
countr}% retired to their estates, in order to show their disap- 
probation by their absence In London and about the ihrone, 
the spirit of independence and investigation penetrated into 
assemblies before utterly servile or frivolous. Since the reign 
of Elizabeth, a taste for sciences and literature had no longer 
been the exclusive privilege of their professors; the society of 
distinguished men, philosophers, scholars, poets, artists, and the 
pleasures of leaimed and literary conversation, had been sought 
by the court as a new source of display, in other quarters, as 
a noble pastime, but no need of opposition mixed itself up with 
the spirit of these associations; it was even the fashion, whether 
they were held in some famous tavern, or m the mansion of 
some lord, to lidicule the morose humour and fanatic lesist- 
ance of the religious nonconfoi mists, already known under 
the appellation of puritans. Fetes, plays, literary conversa- 
tion, an agreeable interchange of datteiies and favours, weie 
all that entered into the aim of a society, of which the throne 
was usually the centic and always the protector It was no 
longer thus in the leign of Charles, men of letters and men 
of the woild continued to meet togethei , but they discussed 
much graver questions, and discussed them apart from the 
obseivation of powei, which would have taken olfence at 
them Public affaiis, the moral sciences, religious problems, 
were the topics of their conversations, which were brilliant 
and animated, and eagerly sought by young men returned 
from their travels, or who weie stud;ying law in the Temple, 
and by all the other men of a serious and active mind whose 
rank and foi-tune gave them the opportunity. Here Selden 
poured but the treasures of Ins erudition; Chilhngworth 
discoursed of his doubts on matteis of faith, loi'd Falkland, 
then quite young, threw open his house for their meetings, 
and liis gardens weie compared to those of the Academy ^ 
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There neither sects nor parties were formed, but free and 
vigorous opinions. Unshackled by selfish interests or projects, 
drawn together solely by the pleasure of exchanging idea^ 
and stimulating each other to generous sentiments, the men 
who took part in these meetings debated without constram^ 
and each oought only truth and justice Some, more parti- 
cularly applying themselves to philosophical meditation, in- 
quired what form of govemment most suited the dignity of 
man: others, lawyers by piofession, allowed no illegal act of 
the king or his council to pass unnoticed; others, theologians 
by calling or taste, narrowly investigated the first ages of 
Christianity, their creeds, their foims of worship, and com- 
pared them with the church which Laud was essaying to 
establish. These men were not united by common passions 
and perils, nor by any definite principles or object, but they 
all agreed and mutually excited each other to detest tyranny,, 
to despise the court, to regret the parliament, to desu'e, m short, 
a leform which they had slight hope of, but in which each, 
in the fieedom of his thought, promised himself the termi- 
nation of his sorrows, the accomplishment of all his wishes. 

‘Further from coiiit, wuth men of an infeiior class and 
inferior refinement of mind, the feeling was of a severer 
character, and the ideas though nan ower moie determined. 
Here opinions weie connected with interest, passions mth 
opinions. With the gentiy, it was more particularly against 
political tyranny that anger was directed. The decay of the 
higher anstocracy, and of the feudal system, had greatly weak- 
ened the distinctions of rank among the inferior classes: all 
gentlemen at this time regaided themselves as the descendants 
of those who had achieved Magna Charta; and were indig- 
nant at seeing their rights, their persons, their possessions 
subject iX) tbe good will and pleasure of tbe king and bis 
councillors, while their ancestors, as they constantly re- 
minded one another, had of old made war upon the soverei^, 
and dictated laws Ko philosophical theory, no learned dis- 
tinction between democracy, anstocracy, and royalty, occu- 
pied them, the house of commons alone filled their thoughts: 
that represented, in their eyes, the nobles as v/ell as the people, 
the ancient coalition of the barons as well as tbe nation at 
large that alone bad of late } ears defended public liberty, that 
alone was capable of regaming it, that alone ivas thought 



wiien parliament was mentioned ; and the lawfulness as well 
as the necessitj of its being all-powerful was an idea that 
hy degrees established itself m e\ery mind "With respect to 
the church, most of the geatr}’’ wei-e, as to its form of govern- 
ment, without anj particular view, and assmedlv without 
any idea of destroymg it. They had no hostility to episco- 
pacy, but the bishops were odious to them as the abettors 
and upholdeis of tyi'anny. The reformation had proclaimed 
the en&anchisement of ci\il society, and abolished the usur- 
pations of spiritual power in temporal matters. The Angli- 
can clergy sought to resume the power which Borne had 
lost: that this ambition might be lepressed. that the pope 
should have no successors m England, that the bishops, 
keeping apart from the government of the state, should 
limit themselves to administering, according to the laws of 
the land, the affairs of religion m their respective dioceses, 
tins was the general wish and feeling of the country nobility 
and gentry, who were all Tvell enough disposed to sanction 
an episcopal constitution, provided the church neither pre- 
tended to political power nor to divine right. 

In the towns, the better class of citizens, in the countiy, a 
large proportion of the lesser gentry, and almost all the fiee- 
holders, carried their views, extended their indignation, paiticu- 
laiiy in leiigious matters, much further than this. With tliem 
predominated a passionate attachment to the cause of re- 
form, an ardent desire to have its great principles thoroughly 
worked out, a profound hatred of evei}i:hmg that retained 
any semblance to popery, or recalled it to their memory It 
was under the nsm'pations of the Roman hiemichy, said they, 
that the primitive chmch, the simplicity of its worship, the 
purity of its faifli, were destioyed. Therefore was it, they 
went on. that the first church of reform, the new apostles, 
Ewinglius, Calvin, Knox, apphed themselves promptly and 
vigorously to abolish tins tyrannical constitution and its 
*idolatrous pomps The gospel had been then rule, the pri- 
mitive church their model. England alone persisted in 
waikmg in the ways of popery, for was the yoke of the 
bishops less hard, their conduct more evangelical, their pnde 
less arrogant than that of Rome’ Like Rome, they only 
thought of power and riches; hke Rome, they disliked fie- 
quent preaching, austerity of manners, freedom of prayer; 
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like Borne, they claimed to subject to immutable and zainu^ 
forms tbe impulses of Cbristiau souls; like Borne, tbey subsli-* 
tuted, for tbe vivifying words of Christ, tbe worliy pageant^ 
of tbeir ceremonies. On tbe sacred day of tbe sabbatb did 
true Cbnstians desire to perform, in tbe retirement of tbeir 
homes, tbeir pious exercises? in every square, in every street, 
tbe noise of games and dancing, tbe riots of drunkenness insult^ 
ingiy broke in upon their meditations. And tbe bishops were 
not satisfied with permitting these profane pastimes : tbey re- 
commended — ^nay, almost commanded them, lest tbe people 
should acquire a taste for more holy pleasures.^ Was there m 
tbeir flock a man whose timorous conscience felt wounded by 
some usages of the church? tbey imperiously imposed upon 
him the observance of its minutest laws, if they saw ano&er 
attached to tbe laws, tbey tormented him with tbeir innova- 
tions; tbey crushed the bumble; tbe bigb-souled, tbey irritated 
to revolt. On all sides weic maintained tbe maxims, usages, 
and pretensions of tbe enemies of tbe true faith. And why 
this abandonment of tbe gospel? this oppression of tbe most 
zealous Cbnstians ^ To maintain a power which tbe gospel 
confen'ed on no one, wlucb tbe first believers bad never known. 
It was desired that episcopacy should be abobsbed, that tbe 
church, becoming once moie itself, its own, should be hence- 
forth governed by mimsteis equal among themselves, simple 
preacbeis of tbe gospel, and regulating lU concert, in common 
deliberation, tbe discipline of the Christian people; this would 
be indeed tbe church of Cbnst; then there would no longer 
be idolatry, or tyranny; and tbe reformation, at last accom- 
plished, would no longer have to fear popery, even now at tbe 
door, ready to invade tbe bouse of God, which its keepers 
seem getting ready for tbe reception of tbe enemy ^ 

When tbe people, among whom, from tbe first rise of the 
reformation, these ideas bad been obscurely fermenting, saw 
them adopted by a number of rich, eminent, and influential 
men, tbeir own direct and natural supporters, tbey acquired a 
confidence in them and in themselves, which, though it did 
not then break out into sedition, soon changed tbe whole 
condition and aspect of tbe country. Already in 1582 and 
1616, a few nonconformists, foimally separating fiom tbe 
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churcli of England, liad formed, under the name, afterwards sa 
celebrated, of Broimists and Independents^ little dissenting 
sects, who rejected all general government of the church, and 
proclaimed the right of every congregation of the faithful to re-- 
gulate i'd own -worship upon purely repubhcan principles.^ 
From that epoch, some private congregations had been esta- 
blished c n this model, but they were few in number, poor, and 
almost all as strange to the nation as to the church. Exposed, 
without the means of defence, to persecution as soon as it 
had fen*eted them out, the sectaries fled, and generally 
retired to Holland But soon love for their country struggled 
in their hearts, with the desire for hberty, to conciliate both,, 
they sent messages to the friends w^hom they had left behind, 
concertmg -with them to go together in search of a new 
country, in some scarcely known region, but which at least 
belonged to England and where Enghsh people only weie to* 
be found. The more wealthy sold their property, bought a 
small vessel, provisions, implements of husbandry, and, 
under the charge of a mimster of their faith, went to join 
their friends in Holland, thence to proceed togethei to 
North Amenca, where some efforts at colonization were then 
makmg It seldom happened that the vessel was large 
enough to take all the passengeis who wished to go, on such 
occasions, all being assembled on the sea side, at the place off 
which the ship lay at anchor, there, on the beach, the mi- 
nister of that part of the congregation which -was to remain 
behind, preached a farewell sermon, the minister of tho«e who- 
■were ahput to depart answered Inm by another sermon. Long 
did they pray together ere they exchanged a parting embrace; 
and then, as the one party sailed away, the other returned 
sorrowfully, to await amid a strange people, the opportumtj 
and means of rejoining their brethien *■* Seveial expeditions 
of this kind took place successively and without obstacle, 
owing to the obscurity of the fugitives But all at once, in 
1637, the king perceived that they had become numerous, 
and frequent, that considerable citizens engaged in them, 
that they carried a-way with them great riches; already, it 
was said, more than twelve millions of property had thua 
been lost to the country.^ li was no longer merely a few 
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T\reak and obscure sectarians wbo felt tbe weight of tyranny; 
tbeir opinions had spread, and their feelings were shared, 
e^en by the classes which did not adopt their opinions. In 
various ways, the government had rendered itself so odious, 
that thousands of men, differing m rank and fortune and 
objects, severed themselves fiom their native land. An 
order of the council forbade these emigrations, (May 1, 
1637.)^ At that veiy time, eight vessels, ready to depart, 
were at anchor in the Thames* on board one of them were 
jPym, Hasleng, Hampden, and Cromwell^ 

They ivere wrong to tly from tyranny, for the people begtin 
to brave it Fermentation had succeeded to discontent. It 
was no longer merely the re-e^tablishment of legal older, 
nor even the abolition of episcopacy, that men’b thoughts 
limited themselves to. In the shadow of the great party which 
meditated this double reform, a number of more ardent, more 
daring sects w*ere growing up. On all sides, small congre- 
gations detached themselves fiom the church, taking as their 
symbol some such or such interpietation of a dogma; some the 
rejection of such or such a rite, some the destruction of all ec- 
clesiastical government, the absolute independence of the faith- 
ful, and the having lecourse alone to the inspiration of the Holy 
Spiiit Eveiywhere passion mastered feai Notwithstanding 
the active inquisition of Laud, sects of all desciiptions assem- 
bled, in tow’ns, in some cellar; in the couhtiy, under the roof 
of a barn, oi in the midst of a wood. The dismal character 
of the locality, their penis and difficulties in meeting, all ex- 
cited the imagination of preachers and hearers; they passed 
togethei long hours, often whole nights, praying, singing 
hymns, seeking tlie Lord, and cm sing their enemies Of 
little import to the safety or even to the ciedit of these fanatic 
associations was the senselessness of their doctrines, or the 
small number of their partisans; they were sheltered and pro- 
tected by the geneial resentment that had taken possession of 
the country. In a slioit time, whatever their appellation, 
thoii* creed, or their designs, the confidence of the noncon- 
formists in public favour became so great, that they did not 
hesitate to distinguish themselves by their diess and their 
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aaaaners, thus professing their opinions before the very eyes 
of their persecutors. Clothed in black, the hair cut close, the 
head covered with a high-crowned, wide-bnnmied hat, they 
were everywhere objects of respect to the multitude, who 
gave them the name of saints. Their credit augmented to 
such a degree, that notwithstanding the persecution which 
followed them, even hypocnsy declared on their side. 
Bankrc^it merchants, workmen without employment, men 
rendered outcasts by debauchery and debts, whoever needed 
to raise his character in the estimation of the public, 
assumed the dress, air, and language of the saints, and at 
once obtained, from a passionate creduhty, welcome and pro- 
tection.^ In political matters the effervescence, though less 
general, less disorderly, daily extended. Among the inferior 
Sasses, the effect either of their bettered means, or of reh 
gious opinions, ideas and desires of equality, till then unknown, 
began to circulate. In a more elevated sphere, some proud 
and rugged minds, detesting the court, despising the impo- 
tency of‘ the ancient laws, and giving themselves up passion- 
ately to their soaring thoughts, di’eamed, in the sohtude of 
their reading, or the secrecy of their private conversations, of 
more simple and efficacious institutions Others, influenced 
by aims less pure, indifferent to all creeds, piofligate in their 
manners, and thrown by their humour or by chance among 
the discontented, desired an anarchy which would make way 
for their ambition, or at all events fiee them from all re 
stramt. Fanaticism and hcentiousness, smcenty and hypo- 
crisy, respect and contempt for old institutions, legitimate 
wishes, and disorderly aspirations — all these concurred to 
foment the national anger, allralhed together against a power 
whose tyranny inspired with the same hatred men of the most 
various feelings and views, while its imprudence and weakness 
gave activity and hope to the meanest factions, to the most 
daring dreams. 

For some time this progress of pubhe indignation passed 
unperceived by the king and his council; apart, as it were, 
from the nation, and meeting with no effectual resistance, the 
government, notwithstanding its embarrassments, was still 
confident and haughty. To justify its conduct, it often spoke. 
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and witli marked empliasis, of tke bad spirit tLat was abroad; 
but its momentaij doubts did not awaken its prudence, wMIe it 
feared, it despised its enemies. Even the necessity of making, 
day after day, its oppression still more and more oppressive, 
did not enlighten it; nay, with an imbedle pride, it regarded 
as manifestations of power the additional rigour which the 
increasing peril obhged it to put in force. 

In 1636 , England was inundated with pamphlets against the 
favour shown to the papists, the disorders of the court, above 
all, against the tyranny of Laud and the bishops. Already 
more than once the star-chamber had severely punished such 
publications, but never before had they been so numerous, so 
indent, so Effused, so eagerly sought for as now. They were 
spread through every town, they found their way to the re- 
motest villages; darmg smugglers brought thousands of copi^ 
from Holland, realizing a lai'ge profit; they were commented on 
in the churches, which Laud had not been able entirely to clear 
of puritan preachers. Incensed at the ineMcacy of its ordi- 
nary seventies, the council resolved to try others. A lawyer, a 
theologian, and a physician, Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
were brought at the same time befoie the star-chamber. The 
government at first wished to try them for high treason, 
which would hare involved capital pumshment; but the 
judges declared there were no means of straining the law so 
so that they were fain to content themselves with a charge 
of petty treason or felony.^ 

The miqmty of the proceedings quite matched the barba- 
rity of the sentence. The accused were summoned to make 
their defence forthwith, or that the all^ations would be held 
as admitted. They answered they could not write it, for that 
paper, ink, and pens had been denied them- These were 
supplied, with an order to have their defence signed by a 
barrister; and yet for several days access to the prison was 
refused to the barrister they had selected. Admitted at last, 
he refused to sign the paper, fearing to compromise himself 
with the court; and no other counsel would undertake it. Thev 
asked permission to give in their defence signed by then 
selves. The court rejected the apphcation, with the iutr 
mation that without a barrister’s signature they should con- 
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aider the imputed offences proved, My lords,” sdid Pryjine, 
‘‘you ajsk an impo&sibiiity ” Tlie court merely lepeated its 
declaration. The trial opened with a gross insult to one of 
the prisoners. Four years before, for another painplilet, 
Prynne had been condemned to have his ears cut o^, I 
had thought,” said lord Finch, looking at him, “ Prynnr 
had no ears; but methinks he hath ears.” Tins caused many 
of the lords to take a closer view of him, and foi their 
better satisfaction the usher of the court turned up his hair 
and showed his ears, upon the sight whereof the lords were 
displeased they had been no more cut off, and reproached Mm. 

I hope your honours 'v^ull not he offended,” said Prynne; 

pray God give you ears to hear.”^ 

They weie sentenced to the pillory, to lose their cars, to 
pay 50001 , and to perpetual imprisonment. On the day of 
the sentence, (June 30,) an immense ciowd pressed round 
the pillory; the executioner wanted to keep them off *^Let 
them come, and spare not” said Burton; “that they may 
learn to suffer,” fiie man was moved, and did not insist ® 
“ Sir,” said a woman to Bui ton, “hy this seimoii, God may 
convert many unto him ” He answeied, “ God is able to do 
it, mdeed^”^ A young man tmned pale, as he looked at him: 
“ Son, son,” said Bui ton to him, “ what is the matter, you 
look so pale^ I have as much comfoit as my heart can hold, 
and if I had need of moie I should have it ” ^ The crowd 
pressed nearer and neaiei lound the condemned, some one 
gave Bastwiek a bunch of flowers, a bee settled on it* “ Do 
ye not see this poor bee,” said he, “ she hath found out this 
very place to suck sweet fiom these floweis, and cannot I 
suck sweetness in this veiy place fiom Christ ” ® “ Had we 

respected our liberties,” said Piynne, “ we had not stood here 
at this time; it was for the general good and libeities of you 
all that we have now thus fai engaged our own libeities in 
this cause. For did you know how deeply they have en- 
croached on your hberties, if you knew but into what times 
you are cast, it would make you look about, and see how far 
your hbeity did lawfully extend, and so maintain it ” ^ The 
air rang Tvuth solemn acclamations. 
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Some months after, (April 18,) the same scenes were 
newed around the scaffold where, for the same cause, Lilbame 
was midergoing a like cruel treatment. The enthusiasm 
of the sufferer and of the people seemed even still greater. 
Tied to a cait’staii and whipped through the streets of West- 
minster, Lilbume never ceased from exhorting the multitude 
that closely followed him. ^^Tien bound to the piUorj, he 
continued to speak, he ordeied to be silent, but m vain; 
they gagged him. He then drew from his pockets pamphlets^ 
which he thi*ew to the people, v, ho seixed them with avidity; 
Ins hands were then tied. Motionless and silent, the crowd 
who had heard hini remained to gaze upon Imn. Some of 
Ms judges were at a window, as if curious to see how fju* his 
perseverance would go, he exhausted their curiosity ^ 

As yet the martyrs had been only men of the people; none 
of them distinguished by name, tadents, or fortune; most of 
them, indeed, before their trial, wei’e of but little consideia- 
tion in their profession; and the opinions they maintained 
were, chiefly, those of the fanatic sect^ which were popuiar 
more especially with the multitude. I^ud of their couiage. 
the people soon chaiged the higher classes with weakness and 
apathy: Honour,” said they, “that did use to reside in the 
head, is now, like the gout, got into the foot.”^ But it was 
not so. the country nobles and gentlemen, and the higher 
class of citizens, were no less irritated than (he people; but 
more clear-sighted and less enthusiastic, they waited for some 
great occasion giving well-grounded expectation of success. 
Tins public CTy aroused them, and inspired them with confl- 
dence. The time had come when the nation, thoroughly ex- 
cited, only needed known, steady, influential leaders, who 
would resist, not as adventurers or mere sectaries, but in the 
name of the rights and interests of the whole country. 

A gentleman of BuckinghamsMre, John Hampden, gave 
the signal for this national resistance. Before him, in- 
deed, several had attempted it, but unsuccessfully; they, 
like him, had refused to pay the impost called skip mon&j^ 
reqmring to have the question brought before the court of 
King’s bench, and that they should be allowed, m a solemn 
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trial,, to maintaia their opinion of the illegality of the tax, 
and the legality of their refusal to pay it, but the court had 
Mtlierto always found means to elude the d-^scussion,^ Hamp- 
den enforced it. Though in 1626 and 1628 he had satin 
parliament on the benches of the opposition, he had not at- 
tracted any pecuhar suspicion on the pai*t of the court. Since 
the last dissolution, he had hved tranquilly, sometimes on his 
estates, sometimes travelling over England and Scotland, 
eveiywhere attentively observing the state cf men’s minds, 
and forming numerous connexions, but giving no utterance 
to his own feelings Possessing a large fortune, he enjoyed 
it honourably, and without display, of grave and simple 
manners, but without any show of austerity, remarkable for 
his adabihty and the serenity of his temper- he was respected 
by ail his meighbours, of whatever party, and passed among 
them for a sensible man, opposed to the prevalent system, hut 
not fanatic nor factious The magistrates of the county, ac- 
cordingly, without fearing, spared him. Li 1636, in their 
assessment, they rated Hampden at the trifling sum of twenty 
shillings, intending without doubt to let him off easy, and also 
hoping that the smallness of the rate would pi event a prudent 
man from disputing it Hampden refused to pay it, but 
without^ passion, or noise; solely mtent upon bnngnig to a 
solemn judicial decision, in his own person, the nghts of his 
country. In prison, Ins conduct was equally quiet and re- 
served; he only required to be brought before the judge^^, and 
^presented that the king was no less interested than himself 
in having such a question settled by the laws The king, 
full of confidence, having recently obtained from the judges 
the declaration, that, in case of urgent necessity, and for the 
security of the kingdom, this tax might he legally imposed, 
was, at last, persuaded to allow Hampden the honour of 
fighting the case. Hampden’s counsel managed the affair 
with the same prudence that he himself had shown, speak- 
ing of the king and his prerogative with profound respect^ 
avoiding all declamation, all hazardous pnnciples, resting- 
history of the country.^ One of thei^ 
to. Holborne, even checked himself several times, be^oing 
the court to forgive him the warmth of his arguments, and to 
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warn him if he passed the limits which decorum and law pre- 
scribed. The crown lawyers, themselves- praised Mr. Hamp- 
den for his moderation. During the thirteen days the trial 
lasted, amid ail the public irritation, the fundamental laws of 
the country were debated wuthout the defenders of pubhc 
liberty once laying themselves open to any charge of passion, 
any suspicion of seditious design ^ 

Hampden was condemned (June 12), only fom* judges 
voting in his favour.® The king congratulated himself on this 
decision, as the decisive triumph of arbitrary power. The 
people took the same view of it, and no longer hoped aught 
fi’om the magistrates or the laws Charles had but small cause 
for rejoicing.^ the people, in losing hope, regained courage. 
Discontent, hitherto deficient in cohesion became unanimous, 
gentlemen, citizens, fanners, tradespeople, presbyterians, sec- 
tarmns, the whole nation felt itself wounded by tins decision ^ 
The name of Hampden was in every mouth, pionounced 
^Tith tenderness and pnde, foi his destiny w^as the type of 
his conduct, his conduct the glory of the country. The 
friends and partisans of the court scarcely dared to maintain 
the legality of its victory. The judges excused themselves, 
almost confessmg their cowardice, to obtain forgiveness. 
The more peaceful citizens were sorrowfully silent; the 
bolder spirits expressed their indignation aloud, with secret 
satisfaction. Soon, both in London and tlie provinces, the 
discontented found leaders who met to talk of the future. 
Everywhere measures were taken to concert with and up- 
hold each other in case of necessity. In a word, a party 
was formed, carefully conceahng itself as such, but pub- 
licly avowed by the nation The king and his council were 
still rejoicing over their last triumph, when already their ad- 
versaries had found the occasion and the means to act. 

About a month after Hampden’s condemnation, (July 2S,) 
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a violent sedition broke out at Etlinburgli It was excited 
by tlie aibitrary and sadden introduction of a new bturgy. 
Since bis accession, after the example of Ms father, Charles 
had incessantly been endeai ouring to overthrow the repub- 
lican constitution which the Scottish church had borrowed 
j5*om Calvinism, and to re-establish Scottish episcopacy, the 
outline of which still existed, in the plenitude of its authoiity 
and splendom. Fraud, violence, threats, corruption, ever}”- 
thing had been essayed to procure success for this design. 
Despotism had even shown itself supple and patient; it had 
addressed itself sometimes to the ambition of the ecclesiastics, 
sometimes to the interest of the small landed propnetors, 
odenng to the latter an easy redemption of their tithes, to 
the former high church dignities and honourable offices in 
the state, always advancing towards its object, yet content- 
ing itself With a slow and tortuous progiess. From time to 
time the people became more and more alarmed, and the 
national clergy resisted ; its assemblies were then suspended, 
its boldest pieachers banished The parhament, generally 
servile, sometimes hesitated; the elections were then inter- 
fered -with, their debates stifled, even their votes falsified.^ 
The Scott &li church, in the course of stiuggles wherein vic- 
tory alwajs declared for the ciown, passed by degiees under 
the yoke of a hieiarchy and discipline, nearly confoimable 
'wdtii that of the Enghsh church, and which regai'ded as equally 
saciecl the absolute power and the divine light of bishops 
and of the king In 1636, the woik seemed all but com- 
pleted, the bishops had lecoveied their jurisdiction; tlie 
archbishop of St Andiew’s (Spottiswood) was chancellor of 
the kingdom, the bishop of Eoss (Maxwell) on the point of 
becoming high tieasurer, out ol* fourteen pi elates, nine had 
seats in the privy council, and preponderated there ^ Chailes 
and Laud thought the time had come for consummating the 
matter by imposing upon this church, without consulting 
either clergy or people, a code of canons, and a mode of 
worship, in accordance with its new condition. 

But the reformation had not been in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, horn of the will of the pnnce and the servility of the 

^ Barrels Own Tunes , Laing, Hist of Scotland, iii 110 
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couit Popular from its commencement, it bad, hy its own 
strength, and in spite of ail obstacles, mounted to the throne 
instead of descending from it. No diffeience of system, 
situation, or interests bad, from tbe outset, divided its paxii- 
sans; and in tbe course of a long stiuggie. tbey bad accus- 
tomed themselves, by turns, to brave and to wield power. 
The Scottish pi'eachers might hoast of having raised the 
I'ation, sustained civil war, dethroned a queen, and ruled 
their king till the day when, ascending a foreign throne, be 
escaped from their empire. Strong in tins union, and in tbe 
lemembrance of so many victories, tbey boldly mixed to- 
gether, in their sermons as m their private thoughts, politics 
and religion, the affairs of the country and rehgious contro- 
versies, '^and fiom the pulpit censured byname the king’s 
ministers and their own parishioners ahke freely. The 
people, in such a school, had acquired the same audacity of 
mind and speech; owing to themselves alone the triumph of 
the reformation, they cherished it not only as their creed, 
but also as the work of their hands. They held as a funda- 
mental maxim the spiritual independence of their chuich. 
not the religious supremacy of the monarch, and thought 
themselves m a position, as well as called upon by duty, to 
protect against popery, royalty, and episcopacy, that which 
alone it had set up against them. The preponderance given 
to their kings, by their elevation to the throne of England, 
for awhile abated their com age; hence the success of James 
against those presbytenan doctrines and institutions, which, 
as simple king of Scotland he had been fain to submit to. 
Kings are easily deceived by the apparent servihty of nations. 
Scotland intimidated, seemed to Charles, Scotland subdued. 
By the aid of his supremacy and of episcopacy, he had kept 
under in England the popular reformation which had always 
been successfully contested by his piedecessors; he thought 
he could destroy it in Scotland, where it had reigned, wheie 
it was alone legally constituted, where the supremacy of the 
throne was only acknowledged by the bishops themselves, 
barely able to retain their own position by its support 

The attempt had that issue which has often, in similar 
cases, been the astonishment and sorrow of the servants of 
despotism: it failed at the point of app^i-ent success. The re- 
estabhshment of episcopacy, the abolition of the ancient laws, 



tine suspension or corruption of political and I'eligions assem- 
blies, all that could be done out of sight, as it were, of the 
people, had been done. But the instant that, to complete 
the work, it became necessary to change the form of public 
worship, on the very day of the introduction of the new 
liturgy into the cathedral of Edmburgh, all was over. In a 
few weeks, a sudden and umversal rising brought to Edin- 
burgh^ (Oct. 18, 1637), from all parts of the kingdom, an 
immense multitude, landholders, farmers, citizens, tradesmen, 
peasants, who came to protest against the innovations with 
which their worship was threatened, and to back their protest 
by their presence. They crowded the houses and street^ 
encamped at the gates and beneath the walls of the town, 
besieged the haU of the privy council, who vainly demanded 
assistance from the municipal council, itself besieged, insulted 
the bishops as they passed, and drew up, in the High-street an 
accusation of tyranny and idolatry against them, which was 
signed by ecclesiastics, gentlemen, and even by some iords.^ 
The king, vnthout answering their complaints, ordered the 
petitioners to return home; they obeyed, less fiom submis:>ion 
than from necessity; and returned in a month (Nov. lo) more 
numerous than before. This second time there was no chs- 
oider, their passion was grave and silent; the uppei classes 
had engaged m the quarrel, in a fortnight, a regular organ 
ization of resistance was proposed, adopted, and put m action 5 
a sujieiior council, elected fiom the different ranks of citi- 
zens, was charged to prosecute the general enterpiise; in 
every county, in every town, suboidinate councils executed 
its instructions. The insurrection had disappeared, ready to 
rise at the voice of the government it had given itself. 

Charles at last replied, (Dec but only to conlii'm the 
liturgy, and to forbid the petitioneis to assemble, under 
"the penalties of treason. The Scottish council were ordei'od 
to keep the royal proclamation secret, until the niument 
of its pubhcation; but ere it reached Scotland, the leaders 
of the insurrection already knew its contents. They imme- 
diately convoked the people, to support their representatives. 
The coimcil, to anticipate them, at once published the pro 
damation, (Feb- 19, 1638 ) At the same moment, on the very 
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footsteps of the king’s heralds, two peers of the i*ealin, lord 
Home and lord Lindsay, caused a protest, which they had 
had signed, to he proclaimed and placarded in the name of 
their fellow-citizen^ Others performed the same olhce in 
eveiy ]>h\ce where the king’s proclamation was read. Every 
day more excited, more menaced, more united, the insur- 
gents at last resolved to bind themselves by a solemn league, 
similar to those which, since the origin of the reformation, 
Scotland had several times adopted, in order to set forth and 
maintain befoie all men their rights, their faith, and their 
wishes. Alexander Henderson, the most infiuential of the 
ecclesiastics, and Archibald Johnston, afterwards lord Warris- 
ton, a celebrated advocate, drew up this league under the 
popular name of Covenant; it was revised and approved of 
by the lords Balmeiino, Loudon, and Eothes, (March I, 
1638 ) It contained, besides a minute and already ancient 
profession of faith, the formal rejection of the new canons 
and liturgy, and an oath of national nmon to defend, 
against every danger, the sovereign, the rehgion, the laws 
and liberties of the countiy. It w’as no sooner proposed than 
it was received with urdveisal transport. Messengers, re- 
heiing each other ftom village to village, earned it, with 
incredible rapidity, to the most remote parts of the kingdom, 
as the fiery cross was borne over the mountains to call to waar 
all the vassals of the same chieftain.^ Gentlemen, <fogy, 
citizens, labourers, women, children, all assembled in cr^iisds 
in the churches, in the streets, to swear fealty to the 
nant. Even the highlanders, seized with the national hoar 
pulse, forgot for a moment their passionate loyalty and fierce 
animosity to the lowlanders, and joined the insurgents. In 
less than six weeks, all Scotland was confederated under the 
law of the covenant. The persons employed by government, 

^ When a chief wished to assemble Ins clan on any sudden and im- 
portant occasion, he hilled a goat, made a cross of some light wood, set 
the four ends of it on fire, and then extinguished them in the blood of the 
goat This cross was called the fi&ry cross, or the cross of shame , be- 
canse he who refused to obey the token was declared infamous. Tlie cross 
was given into the hands of a quick and trusty messenger, ^ho, running 
rapifiy to the nearest hamlet, transfeiTed it to the principal person, without 
nttenng any other word than the name of the place of rendezvous The new 
messenger forwarded it with equal promptitude to the next village ; it thus 
went, with amazing celerity, over the whole distiict dependent on the same 



a few tbousaad catliolics, and the town of Aberdeerij alone 
refused to join it. 

So much dai'ing astonished Charles: he had been told of 
insane riots by a miserable rabble; the mumcipal council of 
Edinburgh had even come forward humbly to sohcit his 
clemency, promising the prompt chastisement of the factious; 
and his Scottish courtiers boasted daily of learning, by their 
correspondence, that all was quiet, or nearly so.^ 3[ncensed 
at the powerlessness of his will, he resolved to have recomse 
to force; but nothing was ready, it was necessary to gain time. 
The marquis of Hamilton was sent to Scotland, instructed 
to datter the rebels with some hope, but not to say anjrtinng 
binding the king or to come to any settlement. Twenty thou- 
sand covenanters, assembled at Edinbuigh for a solemn fast, 
went to meet Hamilton, (June. 1638;) seven hundred clergy- 
men, dressed in fheir robes, stood on an eminence by the road 
side, singing a psalm as he passed ^ The party wished to 
give the marquis a high idea of its strength, and Hamilton, 
as well to preserve his credit with the country as to obey the 
instructions of his master, was inchned to seem conciliatory. 
But the concessions he proposed were deemed insufficient and 
deceitful; a royal covenant he attempted to set up, in opposi- 
tion to the popular covenant, was rejected with deiibion After 
seveial useless interviews, and several journeys from Edin- 
burgh to London, he suddenly (Sept ) received fiom the king 
orders tc grant to the insurgents all their demands; the abo- 
lition of the canons of the lituigy, and of the court of high 
commission, the promise of an assembly of the kirk, and of a 
parliament in winch all questions should be freely debated, 
and in which even the bishops might be impeached. The 
Scots were at once rejoiced, and utteily amazed; but stiU 
mistrustful, and the more so fiom the care taken to remove 

cluef : and passed on to those of his allies, if the dangei -was common to them. 
At the sight of the fiery cross, e\ery man from sixteen to sixty, capable of 
beanng arms, vas obliged to take his best weapons and his best accoutre- 
ments, and to proceed to the place of lendezvous. He who failed in this, 
was liable to ha\e his lands devastated by fire and blood , a peril of wliich 
the fiery cross was the emblem In the civil war of 17i5, the fiery cross 
was often in circulation in Scotland; once in partrculpr, it tiavelledin three 
hours the whole district of Bredalbane, about thuty miles This custom 
existed in most of the Scandinavian nations 
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r^rv pietext.for their longer confederating. The general 
synod as&enibled at Gla^-gow, (Nor. 21.) It soon peiceived 
that Hamilton’s only object was to impede their progress, and 
to introduce into its acts some nullifying articles. Such, in 
fact, were the king’s instructions.^ The assembly, howevei, 
proceeded, and were taking measures to bring the bishops to 
trial, ivhen Hamilton suddenly pronounced their dissolution. 
(Kov, 28.) At the same time they heard that Chailes was 
preparing for war, and that a body of troops levied in Ireland, 
by the exertions of Strafford, was on the point of embarking 
for Scotland ^ Hamilton depaited for London; but the synod 
refused to disperse, continued their deliberations, condemned 
all the royal innovations, asserted the covenant, and abolished 
episcopacy. Several loids, till then neutral, f among others 
the eail of Argyle, a powerful nobleman, and lenowncd for 
Ins wisdom,) openly embraced the cause of their countiy. 
Scottish merchants went abroad to buy ammunition and aims; 
the covenant was sent to the Scottish troops serving on the 
Continent, and one of their best offlccis, Alexander Leshe, was 
invited to return home, to take, in case of need, the command 
of the insurgents Finally, in the name of the Scottish people, 
a declaration was addressed to the Engbsh nation, (Feb 27,) 
to acquaint them ■with the just giievances of their biother 
Christians, and to repel the calumnies with which their com- 
mon enemies sought to blacken them and their cause. 

The court received this declai^ation -with ridicule, the con- 
duct of the insurgents was laughed at there, as absurd inso- 
lence; the only thing the courtiers professed to be annoyed at 
was the degrading annoyance of having to fight them; for what 
glory, what profit, could be got by a war with a people so poor, 
'vulgar, and obscure^® Though a Scotchman himself, Charles 
trusted that the old hatred and contempt of the English for 
Scotland would prevent the covenanters’ complaints from 
taking any effect upon men’s minds m the south. But the 
fmth which unites nations soon effaces the boundary-lines that 
divide them. In the cause of the Scots, the malcontents of 
England ardently recognised their own Secret correspondence 
was rapidly established between the two kingdoms The decla- 
rations of the insurgents were spread everywhere; their giiev * 
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ances, tlieir proceedings, their hopes, became the subject of 
popular conversation; in a short time, they acquired iriends 
and agents in London, m all the counties, in the army, even 
at court. As soon as their firm resolution to resist was as- 
certamed, and that opimon in England seemed to lend them 
its support, there were not wanting Scotch, and even English 
courtiers, who, to injure some nval, to revenge themselves 
for some refusal, to provide against chances, hastened to ren- 
der them, undeihand, good service, sometimes by sending 
them information, sometimes by exaggerating to the other 
courtiers their number, boasting of their discipline, and af- 
fecting great uneasiness on the king’s account, and regret that 
he should incur such difiiculties and dangers from want of a 
little complaisance. The royal army, in its way towards Scot- 
land, encountered a thousand reports spread on purpose to in- 
timidate and keep it back; the earl of Essex, its general, was 
earnestly advised to beware, to wait for reinforcements; the 
enemy, it was said, was much superior to him; they had been 
seen at such a place, near the frontiers; they occupied all the 
fortresses; even Berwick would be in their hands before he 
could arrive there. The earl, a scrupulous and faithful officer, 
though but little favourable to the designs of the court, con- 
tinued Hs march, entered Berwick without obstacle, and soon 
found that the troops of the insurgents were neither so nu- 
merous nor so well prepared as he had been told. Yet these 
reports, as eagerly listened to as they were carefully spread, 
did not the less trouble men’s minds ^ The anxiety increased 
when the king arrived at York, (April ) He went there sur- 
rounded with extraordinary pomp, stiU infatuated with the 
idea of the m^esistible ascendancy of royal majesty, and fiat- 
tering himself that to display it would suffice to make the 
rebels return to their duty. As if to balance the appeal of 
nation to nation, which had been made by Scotland to England, 
he, in his turn, appealed to the nohilily of his kingdom, sum- 
moning them, according to the feudal custom, to come and 
render Iiim, on this occasion, the service they owed him. 

The lords and a crowd of gentlemen flocked to York as to 
a festival. The town and camp presented the appearance of 
a court and tournament, not at all that of an army and of 
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war, C3iar!©s’s vanity was delighted with such display; but 
intrigue, disorder, and insubordination prevailed around him ^ 
The Scots on the frontiers familiarly communicated with his 
soldiers. He wanted to exact from the lords an oath, that 
they would upon no pretext whatever keep up any connexion 
with the rebels; lord Brook and lord Say refused to take it; 
and Charles dared not proceed further against them than to 
order them to quit his court. Lord Holland entered the 
Scottish territory, but on seeing a body of troops whom LesKe 
had skilfully disposed, and whom the earl, without much 
examination, considered more numerous than his own, he 
withdrew with precipitation - Officers and soldiers all hesi- 
tated to commence a war so generally anathematized. 'The 
Scots, *well informed of what passed, took advantage of this 
disposition. They Wrote to the chiefs of the army, to lord 
Essex, lord Arundel, lord Holland, in moderate and flatter- 
ing terms, expressing an entire confidence in the sentiments 
of the nobihty as well as of the people of England, and pray- 
ing them to interpose and obtain for them from the king 
justice and the restoration of his favour.^ Soon, sure of being 
supported, they addressed the king himself, 'with humble 
respect, but without relinquishing any of their claims ^ Charles, 
a man without energy, and as readily put out by obstacles as 
he was heedless before they presented themselves, felt alto- 
gether embarrassed. Conferences were opened, (June il.)^ 
The king was haughty, but eager to conclude the matter; 
the Scots obstinate, but not insolent. Charles’s pride was 
content 'with the humihty of their language; and on the 18th 
of June, 1639, by the ad'dee of Laud himself, uneasy, it is- 
said, at the approach of danger, a pacification was concluded 
at Berwick, under which both armies were ordered to break 
up, and a synod and Scotch parhament to be shortly con- 
voked, but without any clear and precise treaty to put an 
end to the differences which had given rise to the war. 

That war was only adjourned, and this both parties equally 
foresaw. The Scots, m dismissing their troops, gave the 
officers an advance of pay, and ordered them to hold them* 
selves constantly in readiness.^ On his side, Charles had 
scarcely disbanded his army before he began secretly to* 
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levy anotiier. A montli after the pacification he sent for 
Strafford to London to consult him, as he said, on some mili- 
tary plans; and he added, I have much more, and indeed 
too much cause to desire your counsel and attendance for some 
time, which I think not fit to expiess by letter, more than 
this : the Scots covenant begins to spread too far.”^ Straffoxd 
obeyed the summons instantly. It had long been his most 
ardent desire to be employed near his master, the only post in 
which his ambition could hope for the power and glory it 
aimed at. He arrived, resolved to employ against the adver- 
saries of the crown the whole of his energies, speaking of the 
Scots with profound contempt, asserting that u resolution alone 
had caused the late failure, and yet so confident in the firm- 
ness of the king, that he promised himself fiom it irre- 
sistible support. He found the couit agitated with petty 
intrigues, the earl of Essex, treated coldly, notwithstanding 
his good conduct in the campaign, had retired in discontent; 
the ofiiceis mutually accused each other of incapacity or want 
of courage, the queen’s favourites were eagerly at work, 
seeking to turn the geneial embanassments to the advance- 
ment of their own foi tunes and the downfal of then iivals; 
the king lumself was low-spiiited and anxious^ Stiaffoid, 
however, soon felt ill at ease, and unable to obtain the adoption 
of what he judged necessary or to cairy out even what he had 
got adopted The iiiti igues of the courtiei s wei e soon dii ected 
against him. He could not pi event one of his peisonal ene- 
mies, sii Harry Vane, fiom being, tliiough the queens infiu- 
ence, elevated to the rank of secretaiy of state.® The public, 
who had witnessed his ariival with anxiety, uncertain what 
use he would make of lus power, soon learned that he was 
urging the most iigoious measures, and pursued him with 
their maledictions ^ Matters became piessing. A dispute had 
aiisen between the king and the Scots, as to the construction 
of the treaty of Beiv ick, of which scaicejy anything had been 
reduced to vTiting; Chailes had had a paper, which, accord- 
* ing to the covenanters, expiessed its real conditions, burnt 
bv the common hangman, of tins the Scots now loudly com- 
plained, and the king did not care to put foith anything 
in difcpioof of their statements, for in negotiating he had 
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permitted them to hope that which he did not" mean to 
accomplish.^ In itated by tliis want of faith, and exhorted 
by their English fi lends to redouble their distrust, the 
synod and parliament of Scotland, far from yielding any 
of their pretensions, put foiward others still more danng. 
The parliament demanded that the king should he bound to 
convoke them every three yeais, that freedom of election and 
of speech should be assured them, so that political liberty, 
firmly secured, might watch o\€r the maintenance of the 
national faith ^ The ivords, ‘ attempt on the prerogative/ 
* invaded sovereignty/ and so on, now sounded more loudly 
than ever at couit and in the council : “ I wiah these people/^ 
said Strafford^ were well whipped into their right senses.”^ 
War was resolved upon But how maintain it ? what now 
and plausible motives put foi waid to the nation^ The puhlicr 
treasuiy was empty, the king’s piivate purse exhausted, and 
opinion, aheady sufficiently poweiful to make it advisable 
it should be heard, if not followed. The pretext sought for 
offiei ed itself From the beginning of the troubles, cardinal 
Biehelieu, displeased with the English court, in which Spanish 
influence prevailed, had been in correspondence nith the 
Scots; he had an agent among them, had sent them money 
and ai ms, and promised, in case of need, gi eater assistance. A 
letter from the principal covenanters was intercepted, beaiing 
the address, ‘ To the king,’ and evidently intended for the king 
of France, whose assistance it requested ^ Charles and the 
council did not doubt that this appeal to a foreign prince, 
high treason by law, would inspire all England with an 
indignation equal to their own; this -was enough, they thought, 
to convince a& minds of the legitimacy of the war. In this 
confidence, which served to veil the hard yoke of necessity, 
the calling of a newparhament w'as detei mined upon, and mean- 
time, Strafford returned to Ireland (March 16, 1640) to obtain 
supplies and soldiers from the parliament of that kingdom also. 
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At tlxe news that a parliament was summoned, England 
was astonished; it had ceased to hope for a legal reform, 
though* such was all it had thought of. However great its 
discontent, all violent designs were foreign to the ideas of 
the nation. Sectarians, m some places the multitude, and 
a few men already compromised as leaders of the nascent 
pai’ties, alone fostered darker passions and more extended 
designs. The pubhc had approved and upheld them in them 
resistance, but without sharing in any of their ulterioi pro- 
jects, or even conceiving their existence Continuous troubles 
had made many worthy citizens doubt, if not as to the lawful- 
ness, at least as to the propriety of the ardour and obstinacy 
of the last parliaments. They called to mind, without blaming, 
but with regret, the harshness of their language, the dis- 
orderly chai’acter of their excited debates, and all promised 
themselves greater moderation in future. Under the influ- 
ence of 'these feelings, the constituencies returned a house of 
commons opposed to the couit, resolved to have all giievances 
ledressed, and in which all those men whose opposition had 
rendeied them popular took a seat, but composed, for the 
most part, of peaceable citizens, free from ail party engage- 
ments afraid of ail violence, all secret combinations, and 
precipitate resolutions, and flattering themselves they should 
leform abuses without offending the king, or hazaiding the 
peace of the country. 

Aftei considerable delay, which gave some displeasure, the 
parHament met, (April 18, 1640.) Charles had the letter of 
the^ Scots to the kmg of France laid before it, enlarged upon 
their treason, announced wai', and demanded subsidies. The 
house of commons took little notice of the letter, and seemed 
to regard it as an incident of no importance compared 
with the great interests they had at stake ^ This offended 
the king, who thought the house took up his quarrel with too 
much indifference. On their side, the house complained of a 
certain want of respect and etiquette towards their speaker, 
on the day of Jus presentation to the king.^ The court, after 
hping passed eleven yeais without a parhament, had some 
difficulty m laying aside its scornful levity: and the house, 
notwithstanding their pacific intentions, had very natuially re- 
sumed, on then return to Westminster, the dignity of a public 
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power, eleven years slighted, and recalled from necessity. 
The debates soon assumed a grave character. The Mng re- 
quired the house to vote the subsidies before they proceeded 
to consider their grievances, proimsing he would let them sit 
afterwards, and listen with kindness to their representations. 
Long discussions arose on this point, but without violence, 
though the sittings were attended with earnest assiduity, and 
prolonged much kter than usual.^ A few bitter words, escap- 
ing from members not much known, were immediately re- 
pressed, and the speeches of several servants of the crown, 
esteemed in other respects, met with a favourable reception,^ 
But still the house showed a thorough detemnnaticn to have 
their gncvances redressed before they voted supplies Li vain 
was It mged that war -was imminent 5 they cared httle about 
the war, though they did not say as much, out of respect for 
the king. Charles had recourse to the intei position of the 
ioids. They voted that in their opinion the subsidies ought 
to precede the question of grievances; and demanded a con- 
ference With the commons to exhort them to this procedure.^ 
The commons accepted the conference, but voted, in their 
turn, on re-entering their own chamber, that the resolution of 
the lords wa^ an infringement of their piivileges, for that 
they had no right to take notice of supplies till they came 
regularly before them ^ Pym, Hampden, St John, and others, 
seized upon this mcident to inflame the house, whose inten- 
tions were more moderate than suited its principles and its 
position. It grew agitated, impatient, but stiE checking 
itself, though fully resolved to maintain its rights. Time 
passed on; the king permitted himself to say that this par- 
liament would he as intractable as its predecessors. Already 
irritated, he sent a message to the house, that if they would 
grant him twelve subsidies, payable in three years, he would 
engage henceforth never to levy ship-money without the con- 
sent of parliament, (May 4, 1640.)® The sum seemed enor- 
mous; it was more, they said, than all the money m the 
kingdom. Besides, it was not sufficient that the Idng should 
give up ship-money; it was essential that, as a piinciple, both 
as to the p?,st and as to the future, it should be declared illegal. 
The house, however, had no desire to break entirely with the 
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Hi%; it was demonstrated that the amount of the twelve 
subsidies was not, by a great deal, so high as had been at 
jdrst said; and notwithstanding their repugnance to suspend 
the examination of grievances, to show their good faith and 
loyalty, they took the message into consideration. They 
were on the point of deciding tnat subsidies should be gi anted 
'adthout fixing the amount, when the secretary of state, sir 
Harry Yane, rose, and said, that unless the whole of the mes- 
sage were adopted, it was not worth while to dehberate, for 
that the king would not accept less than he had asked. The 
attorney-general, Herbert, confirmed Vane’s statement ^ As- 
tomshment and anger took possession of the house; the most 
moderate were stiuck with consternation It was late, the 
debate was adjourned till the next day. But on that day, the 
moment the commons assembled, the king summoned them to 
the upper house, and three weeks after its -convocation par- 
liament was dissolved, (May 5.) 

An hour after the dissolution, Edward Hyde, afterwards 
lord Clarendon, met St John, the friend of Hampden, and 
one of the leadeis of the opposition, already formed into a 
party. Hyde was dispirited; St John, on the contiary, 
though of a naturally sombre countenance, and who was never 
seen to smile, had now a joyous look and beaming eyes*— 
TVhat disturbs you'^” said he to Hyde. “ That which dis- 
turbs many honest men,” answered Hyde, “ the so imprudent 
dissolution of so sensible and moderate a parliament, which, 
in our present disorders, was the only one likely to apply a 
remedy” ‘"^Ah, well,” said St John, ‘‘before things get 
better, they must get still worse, this parhament would never 
have done what must be done 

The same day, in the evening, Chailes was full of regret; 
the disposition of the house, he said, had been falsely repre- 
sented to him: he had never authorized Yane to declare that 
unless he had twelve subsidies he would accept of none. Hext 
day, too, he was very uneasy, and assembling a few expe- 
rienced men, asked whether the dissolution could not be re- 
called This was judged impossible; and Charles returned 
to despotism, a little more anxious, but as reckless, as haughty,, 
as before the attempt he had just made to quit it. 
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The nrgengy of the situation seemed for a moment to re- 
store to lus ministers some confidence, to their measures some 
success j Stiafibrd had retmmed from Ireland, (April 4,) suf- 
fenng under a violent attack of the gout, threatened with a 
pleunsj, and unable to move.^ But he had obtained from 
the Irish parliament all he had asked, subsidies, soldiers, 
offers, promises; and as soon as he could leave his bed, he set 
once moie to the woikwith Ins accustomed vigour and devo- 
tion. In less than tlnee weeks, voluntaiy contributions, 
under the infiuence of his example, poured into the exchequer 
nearly 300,000/., the oathohcs furnishing the gieatest part 
of it.-^ *VTith these were combined all the vexatious means in 
use. forced loans, ship-money, monopohes, the coming of 
base money was e% en suggested.^ In the eyes of the king 
and his sextants, necessity excused everything, but necessity 
IS never the limit of tyianny: Chaxles lesumed against the 
members of the parliament lus old and worse than useless 
practices of peisecution and \eiigeance Sir Henry Bellasis 
and sir John Hotliam weie imprisoned for them speeches; 
the house and papeis of loid Brook were searched, Mr. 
Caiew was sent to the Tower for having refused to give up 
the petitions he had received during the session, as chairman 
of the committee appointed to examine them."* An oath was 
exacted from all the clergy never to consent to any alteiation 
in the government of the chaich; and the oath concluded 
with an et cceteia which piovoked a smile of mistiust and 
anger ^ Kevei had more aiiogant or harsher language been 
used- some Yorksliiie gentlemen had refused to comply with 
an arbitrary requisition, the council wished to prosecute 
them: “ The only way with my gentlemen,” said Strafford, 
“ is to send for them up and lay them by the heels.”® He 
knew better than any other the extent of the inevitable evils; 
but passion m him stified alike all prudence and all fear, it 
seemed as though his earnest effort was to communicate to the 
king, the council, and the couit, that fever which bhiids man 
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to his true condition and to his danger. He again fell ill, and 
was e’^en at the bnnk of the grave; but his physical weak- 
ness only increased the harshness of his counsels; and almost 
ere he could stand, be departed with the king for the army, 
already assembled on the frontiers of Scotland, and which he 
was to command. 

On his way, he learnt that the Scots, taking the offensive, 
had entered England (Aug. 21;, and on arriving at York, 
lie found that at Newburn (Aug. 28), they had beaten, 
almost without resistance, the first English troops that had 
come in their way. Neither of these events was the work 
of the Scots alone. During the pacification, their agents in 
London had contracted a close alliance with the leaders of 
the malcontents, who had exhorted them, if the war re-com- 
menced, promptly to invade England, promising them the aid 
of a numerous party. A messenger was even sent to Scot- 
land bearing inclosed in a hollow staff an engagement to 
that purpose, at the foot of which, to inspire the Scots with 
more confidence, lord Saville, the only ostensible leader of the 
plot, had counterfeited the signatures of, six of the greatest 
English lords A fierce hatred against Strafford had alone 
induced lord Saville, a man of very indifferent character, and 
held in very light estimation, to engage in this audacious in- 
trigue; but there is every probabihty that some most influ- 
ential and most sincere patriots had also taken part in it ^ 
They had not misconceived the disposition of the people. 
Parliament was no sooner dissolved, than aversion for the 
war was everywhere openly displayed. In London, placaids 
sailed upon the apprentices to use and tear in pieces Laud, 
the author of so many evils A furious band attacked his 
palace, and he was obhged to seek refuge at Whitehall St 
PauTs church, where the court of high commission sat, was 
forced by another party, crying, No hisJiops^ no high commts- 
sim P In the counties, violence alone procured recruits. To 
©scape enlistment, many persons mutilated, some hanged 
themselves;® those who obeyed the call without resistance, 
were insulted in the streets and treated as cowards by their 
families and friends- Joining their regiments, they earned 
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fhitber, and there found the same feelings. Several oj^- 
cers, suspected of popery, were killed by their soldiers.* 
When the army came up with the Scots, the insubordination 
and murmuring redoubled; it saw the covenant fioating, 
written in large characters on the Scottish. standards; it heard 
the drum callmg the troops to sermon, and at sumuse the 
whole camp ringmg with psalms and prayers. At this sight, 
at the accounts winch reached them of the pious ardour and 
friendly disposition of Scotland towards the English, the 
soldiers were alternately softened and incensed, cursing this 
impious war, and already vanquished, for they felt as dt 
fighting against their brethren and against God.® Arrived 
on the banks of the Tyne, the Scots, without any hostile de- 
monstration, asked leave to pass. An English sentinel fired 
at them; a few cannons answered; an action commenced, and 
almost immediately the English army dispersed, and Strafford 
only took the command of it to return to York; leaving the 
Scots to occupy, without obstacle, the country and the towns 
between that city and the frontiers of the two kingdoms.^ 
From that moment Strafford himself was conquered. In 
vain did he endeavour, now by good words, now by threats, 
to inspme the troops with other feehngs, his advances to the 
officers 'were constrained, and ill concealed his contempt and 
anger; his rigour iiritated the soldiers without intimidating 
them. Petitions from several counties soon arrived, entreat- 
ing the king to conclude a peace. Lords Wharton and 
Howard ventured to present one themselves; Sti’afibrd caused 
them to be arrested, convoked a court-martial, and demanded 
that they should be shot, at the head of the army, as abettors 
of revolt. The court remained silent; at length, Hamilton 
spoke: My lord,” said he to Strafford, “ when this sentence 
of yours is pronounced, are you sure of the soldiers?” Sti afford, 
as if struck with a sudden revelation, turned away his head 
shudderingly, and made no reply.^ Yet his indomitable pride 
still upheld his hopes; Let the king but speak the word,” 
he wrote to Laud, “ and I will make the Scots go hence faster 
than they came; I would answer for it, on my life; but the 
instructions must come from another than me.” In fact, 
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Clmrles alieady avoided him, afiaid of tl^e energy of his 
councils. 

This prince had fallen into profound despondency, eveiy 
day brought him some new proof of his weakness, money was 
wanting, and the old means of raising it no longer answered; 
the soldiers mutinied or deseited in whole bands; the people 
wcie everywheie in a state of excitement, impatient tor the 
I’esult which was now inevitable; the coriespondence with the 
Scots was lenewed around him, in his camp, in Ills ^ery 
house The latter, still prudent in their actions, humble m 
their speech, spaied the counties they had invaded, loaded 
their prisoners with kindness and attention, and renewed at 
everv oppoitunity their protestations of pacific views, of 
fidelity and devotion to the king, ceitain of victoiy, but 
anxious that it should be the Mctory of peace. In con- 
nexion with the word peace, that of pailiament began to be 
combined. Thereupon Chailes, seized i\ith feai*, detei mined, 
(Sept. 7,)^ h}" whose ad\ice is not loiown, to assemble at York 
the great council of the peers'of the kingdom, a feudal a'shem- 
bly, fallen into desuetude for the last four centimes, but 
which foimerly, in the time of the weakness of the commons, 
had often shared alone the sovereign power "Without well 
knowing what this assembly was, or wdiat it could do, there 
w’as hoped from it more complaisance and consider ation for 
the Ling s honoui^ it became a question, at coiiit, wdietlier 
possibly this aasembly could not of itself vote subsidies - But, 
before tins great council had met, two petitions, one fionithe 
city of London,^ the other from tw^elve of the most eminent 
peei’s,"^ solicited in express teims, the con\ ocation of a consti- 
tutional parliament. Tins was enough to o\ei come the re- 
maining resistance of a Ling wdio could do nothing fiutlier. 
In the midst of these doubts and fearb, Straffoid, as much to 
gratify liis resentment, as to justify lus councils, had attacked 
the Scots and obtained some advantage ovei them; he was 
censuied as having compromised the king, and leceived orders 
to con^lne himself to his quartei s The peers met ( Sept ,24 ) 
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Charles announced to them that he was about to summon a 
parliament and only claimed their advice m treating with 
the Scots-^ Xegotiations were begun. Sixteen peeiSy all 
inclined to the popular party, were charged with their 
management.^ It was iirst stipulated that both armies should 
remain on foot, and that the king should pay that of the Scots 
as well as his O'vra. Foi this purpose a loan of 200, OCX)/, was re- 
que--ted of the citvof London, and the peers added their word 
to that of the king for its proper expenditure.^ After signing, 
at Eipon, the preliminary articles. Charles, anxious to relax, 
in the queen’s society, from so many difficulties and annoy- 
ances, tiansfened the negotiation to London, (Oct. 23,)** 
whei'e the parliament was about to assemble. The Scottish 
commissioneis hastened thither, ceitain of finding powerful 
allies. The elections were proceeding throughout England, 
with the utmost excitement. The court, sad and dispirited, 
in vain sought to exercise some influence over them; their 
candidates, feebly supported, were rejected on all sides, they 
could not even cany the return of sir Thomas Gardiner, 
whom the king wished to have as speakei ® The meeting of 
parliament was fixed for the 3rd of November. Some per- 
sons advised Laud to choose another day; tliis, they said, was 
one of bad omen: the parhament assembled on that day, under 
Henry YIU , began with the rum of caidinal Wolsej, and 
ended with the destruction of the monasteries ^ Laud disre- 
garded the presages, not fiom superior confidence, but because 
he was weary of the struggle, and, hke his master, recklessly 
rehed upon the chances of a future, the results of which, 
however, both \ictors and vanquished were very far from 
suspecting, 

from induction'? denved fiom official and contempora**) docjmenis; but 
tbeir reason? do not appear to me sufficient to justify the i ejection of the 
evidence of Claiendoii. ^^hose nanative is fonnai, circumstantial, and who 
had no motive for debating fiom the truth on this point 
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OpeiiiBg ol parHament — seizes on power — State of religious and political 
parties — ling's concessions — Negotiations between the long and 
tlie leaders of parliament — Conspiracy in tlie anny — Strafford’s trial 
and death — ^Tbe Lings journey to Scotland— Insurrection m Ireland — 
Debate on the remonstiance — The Ling’s return to London — Progress 
of the re\oliinon — ^Paots — ^Affair of the five members — The ling leaves 
London — ^The queen’s departuie for the continent — ^Affair of the militia 
— Kegotiations— The long fixes his residence at Yorfc — Both parties 
prepare for war — The long refused admission to Hull — ^Vain attempts 
at conciliation— Formation of the two armies 

On tlie appointed day the king opened parhament He went 
to 'W'e&tminister without pomp, almost without retinue, not on 
horseback and along the streets as usual, but by the Thames, 
in a plain boat, shunning observation, like a prisoner fol- 
lowing the triumph of his conqueror His speech was vague 
and embarrassed. In it he promised the redress of all griev- 
ances, but persisted in calling the Scots * rebels,’ and in de- 
manchng that they should he driven from the kingdom, as if 
the war was still pioceedmg. The commons heard him with 
cold respect. Never at the opening of a session had the 
attendance been so numerous; never had their faces worn so 
proud an aspect in presence of the sovereign.^ 

The king had scarcely quitted the house, ere his friends^ — 
there were veiy few of them — clearly perceived, from the 
conversation of the various groups, that the public indigna- 
tion surpassed even what they had feared. The dissolution 
of the last parliament had exasperated even the most mode- 
rate. There was no longer talk of conciliation or caution. 
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The day was come, they said, for putting in force the whole 
power of parliament, and eradicating all abuses so effectually 
that not a stray root should remain. Thus, with very un- 
equal strength, thoughts equally haughty found themselves 
drawn up in battle array. For eleven years the king and 
the church had prociaiined their absolute, independent, Jure 
divifio soYtveigntj ; they had tned all modes of forcing it 
upon the nation. Unable to effect this, and yet insisting upon 
the same maxims, they came, in their own weakness, to seek 
aid from an assembly, which, "Without putting it forward as a 
principle, without making any show of it, believed in their 
own sovereignty, and felt themselves capable of exercising it. 

They began by a distinct announcement of all their griev- 
ances. Each member brought with Mm a petition from his 
town or county; he read i^and, taking it as the text of a 
speech, proposed, in each case, that the house, till more effi- 
cacious measures could be adopted, should at least vote the 
complaints to be legitimate.^ Thus, in a few days, opinion 
from all parts of the country declared itself Thus were 
passed in review and condemned, all the acts of tyranny, 
monopolies, sMp-money, arbitrary arrests, the usurpations of 
the bishops, the proceedings of the extraordinary courts- 
None opposed the resolutions;^ such was the unanimity, that 
several weie adopted on the motion of men who, soon after, 
became the most intimate confidants of the king ^ 

As if these means were not sufficient to reveal the whole 
state of the case, more than forty committees were appointed 
to inquire into abuses, and to receive the complaints of the 
citnsens.^ From day to day, tradesmen and farmers came 
on horseback, in whole ban(^, bearers to parliament of the 
complaints of their town or district.® In every diiection, 
such accusations weie called for; they resounded from the 
pulpit, in the public streets, and w^re eagerly received, from 
whatever quarter, in whatever form, and admitted with 
equal confidence, whether they arraigned generally the whole 
government, or individuals, whose punishment, by name, was 
demanded. The power of the committees was unlimited; no 
one had a right to oppose them even by silence, and the 
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l)ers of the privy council themselves vrere obliged to state, if 
called upon, what had passed m their dehberations * 

To the disapprobation of acts was joined the general pro- 
scription of the actors Every agent of the crown, of w^hat 
rank soever, who had taken part in the execution of the 
measures condemned, was marked by the name of ^delin- 
quent.’^ In every county, a list of the debnquents wns 
drawn up. No uniform and definitive punishment was put 
in effect against them; but they might, at any time, at the 
pleasure of the house, on the least pretext of some new 
offence, be brought before it, and punished by fines, impri- 
sonment, or confiscation. 

In examining their own elections, the house declared un- 
worthy of a seat among them whoever had taken part m any 
monopoly, (Nov. 9, 1640.) Four members 'were on this 
ground excluded, (Jan. 21, 1641.) Such was the case also 
with several otheis under the pretext of some irregularity, 
but, in reality, without legal justification, and merely because 
their opinions were distrusted. T'wo of the most notorious 
monopolists, sir Henry hlildmay and jMt. Whitaker, were ad- 
mitted without obstacle* they had come over to the donunant 
party.^ 

At the aspect of this power, so immense, so unlooked for, so 
determined, fear seized upon all the servants of the crown, 
upon ail who had to appiehend an accusation oi an enemy. 
For them, danger impended from all sides, defence presented 
itself nowhere. The sole desire of the court now was to 
pass unnoticed; the king concealed his affliction, his uneasi- 
ness, under the veil of complete inaction; the judges, 
trembimg for themselves, would not have dared to protect a 
delinquent, the bishops, without attempting to prevent it, 
saw their innovations abohshed all around them, John 
Bancroft, bishop of Oxford, died suddenly, from vexation and 
fear;^ the presbytenan preachers resumed, without any legal 
steps, possession of their livings and pulpits; aH the dis- 
senting sects publicly assembled again; pamphlets of eveiy 
description circulated in full hberty. Boyal and episcopal des- 
potism, though still existent, -with its ministers, its tribunals, 
its laws, its worship, was everywhere motionless, powerless.** 
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StialFord bad foreseen this explosion, and entreated 
the king to dispense with his attending parliament. He 
should not be able to do his majesty any service there/' lie 
wrote to liinij but should rather be a means to hinder his 
aSairs, in regard he foresaw that the great envy and ill will 
of the parliament and of the Scots would be beat against 
ium. Whereas if he kept out of sight, he would not he so 
much in their mind, as he should be by showing himself 
in parliament, and if they should fall upon liim, he being 
at a distance, whatsoevei they should conclude against lum^ 
he might the better a\oid, and retire from any dangex’, 
having the libeity of being out of their hands, and to go 
over to Ireland, or to some other place where he might be 
most serviceable to his majesty.” But the king being very 
earnest for Strafford’s coming, laid his commands upon him, 
and told him, “ that as he was king of England he was able 
to secure him fiom any danger, and that parhament should 
not touch one hair of his heai”^ Strafford still hesitated, but 
upon a second invitation, braving the stoim, since it was m- 

itable, he set out with the resolution of himself accusmg 
before the upper house, on proofs recently collected, the 
pimcipal members of the house of commons, of having ex- 
cited and aided the Scottish invasion Aware of the blow he 
was about to strike, Pym and his friends struck first On 
the 9th of November, Strafford arrived in London; on the 
lOtli, fatigue and fever confined him to his bed; on the 
11th, the house ot commons closed their doors, and, on the 
motion of Pym, abiuptly impeached him for high treason. 
Lord Falkland alone, though an enemy of Str^ord’s, said 
that delay and some exammation seemed required by the 
justice and dignity of the house. “The least delay may 
lose everything,” said Pjm, “ if the earl talk but once witL 
the king, parhament will be dissolved; besides, the house 
only impeaches : it is not the judge ” And he proceeded im- 
mediately, with a committee, to lay the accusation before the 
lords 2 

Strafford was at this time with the king. At the first inti- 

* Wiiitelocke, 37 One would tliiuk Mr Lingard (x 207 > had not been 
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mation, he hastened to the upper house, where Pym had pre- 
ceded him* He found the doors closed, and angriij rebuked 
the usher, who hesitated to admit him; he was advancing up 
the hail to take his seat, when several voices called upon him 
to letiie. The earl stopped, looked round, and,^ after a few 
minutes’ hesitation, obeyed. Recalled an hour afterwards, 
he was directed to kneel at the bar. lie was then informed^ 
that the lords had accepted his impeachment, and decided, on* 
the demand of the commons, that he should be sent to the 
Tower. He attempted to speak, but the house refused to 
hear him, and the order of commitment was forthwith exe- 
cuted.^ 

To the impeachment of Strafford almost immediately suc- 
ceeded that of Laud, a man less feared, but still more odious. 
A fanatic as sincere as stern, his conscience reproached him 
with nothing, and he was utterly astonished at the impeach- 
ment, “ Not one man in the house of commons,” he said, 
“ does, in his heart, believe me a traitor.” The earl of 
Essex sharply took up these words as insulting to the com- 
mons, who had accused him. Laud, still more surprised, 
made an apology, and begged to be treated according to the 
ancient usages of parliament. Lord Say expressed lumself 
indignant that he should pretend to prescribe to them how 
they were to proceed. The archbishop, now thoroughly agi- 
tated, was silent, incapable 6f understanding other passions 
than his own, or of rememhenng that he had ever thus spoken 
to his enemies (Dec. 18.)® 

Two other mimsters, the lord keeper Finch, and the secre- 
tary of state Windebank, had taken an equally active part in 
tyranny; hut the former, a crafty courtier, had foreseen what 
was coming, and for the last three months had applied liimselft 
at his master’s expense, m gaining the mdulgence of the leaders 
of the opposition; the other, a weak man and of mediocre un- 
derstanding, inspired neither hatred nor fear The commons, 
however, impeached both, though without any exliibition of 
passion, and as if merely to satisfy the public demand, Win- 
debank absconded. Lord Finch obtained permission to ap- 
pear before the house, and there, in humble terms but graceful 
manner, made an unmeaning apology, (Dec. 21.) The party 
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was pkased with this, as the first homage paid hj a minister 
of the crown to its power, and allowed Mm time to make Ms 
waj beyond sea. Several members were astonished at this 
so partiM justice; but Pym and Hampden, skilful leaders, 
did not wish to discourage baseness on the part of their oppo- 
nents.^ Impeachments against two bishops, some theologians, 
and six ju<%es, were also set on foot. But that of StrafiPord 
alone was followed up vnth ardour. A secret committee, in- 
vested with immense powers, was commissioned to scrutinize 
Ms whole life, to trace, in ins words as well as in Ms acts, 
nay, even in the councils he had given, whether the king had 
adopted them or not, proofs of high treason.^ A simiiar 
committee formed in Ireland, served as an auxihory to that 
of the commons. The Scots concurred by a virulent decla- 
ration, Mnting very unmistakably that their army would not 
leave the kingdom till justice had been done on their m<»t 
cruel enemy. To popular hatred and fear, it did not seem 
too much that the three nations should be leagued against one 
prisoner.^ 

Thus delivered firom their adversaries, and preparing 
signal vengeance against the only one they feared, the com- 
mons took possession of the government. They voted subsi- 
dies, but of insignificant amount, merely sufficient to supply 
the necessities of each day.^ Commissioners selected from 
their body, and named in the bill, were alone entrusted with 
their application. The custom duties, in like manner, were 
only voted for two months, and renewed fi’om time to time. 
To meet the expenses, more considerable and more prompt 
revenues were needed. The commons borrowed, hut in their 
own name, from their partisans in the city, even from their 
own members, and on the sole security of their promise: thus 
originated public credit® The kmg pressed the dismissal of 
the two armies, particularly that of the Scots, dwelling upcm 
the burden their continuance in England imposed on the 
northern counties; hut the house had need of them,** and felt 
in a position to induce the people to suffer this burden: 
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The Piiiiistines nre too strong for us still,” said ^h\ Strode? 
“ we cannot do without our allies ” The Iting’s importunities, 
were eluded; nay, m the distribution of the funds allotted for 
their pay, more faTour was shown to the Scots than to the 
English tioops, whose oflieers did not all inspire parliament 
with the same confidence ^ Some of these took ofifence, but the 
house paid no heed to it. They did more: they resolved that 
the Scots had lent the Enghsh a brotherly assistance, that for 
the future they should be called brothers, and voted in their 
favour, as an indemnity and recompenee, the sum of 300,000/. 
The negotiationsfor adefinitive peace with Scotland were con- 
ducted by a committee of parliament rather than by the king^s 
council. The leaders of both houses, particularly those of the 
commons, dined together every day at IMr Pym’s, at their owti 
expense, here they were joined by the Scottish commissioners, 
by the authors of the principal petitions, by the most influential 
men in the citj’; here they discussed the afiaixs of both 
houses and of the state.^ Such w^as the tendency of all powers 
to pailiament, that the councilloi*s of the crown, incapable or 
afraid of deciding the shghtest question of themselves, le- 
feiTecI to it m everything, without its needing to make any 
demand to that efiect A Poman-catholic priest, Goodman^ 
had been condemned to death; the king, who daied not par- 
don him, placed his life at the disposal of the commons, the 
only means of saving it; for, notwathstanding their passions, 
they mamfested no desiie foi bloodshed, (Feb. 1641.)3 The 
people had conceived a hatied foi the queen’s mother, Marie 
de Medicis, then a lefugee m London every day the multitude 
suiTounded her house, loading her with insults and menaces. 
It was to the commons that the couit applied to know whether 
she could remain in England, and how her safety should be 
cared for. They answeied she had better depart, voted 
10,000/. for her journey, and their -wish was immediately 
caiTied out (I^Iay).^ Decisions of the couits of law, long 
^ce pronounced, came under their jurisdiction, as well as the 
private afiairs of the king and court. The condemnation of 
Prynne. Burton, Bastwick, Leighton, and Lilbume, was de- 
clared illegal, and their liberation ordered, (Nov. 7,)® together 
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with a la^e indemnitr, which, however, they never received: 
the common fate of past merits, soon effaced by new deserts^ 
new necessities. The joy of the pnbhc was their only re* 
compence: at the news of their return, a crowd of five thou- 
sand persons went to meet them; everywhere, on their route, 
the streets were hung with flags and laurels, and all the men 
wore rosemary and bays in thmr hats ^ The transports of the 
people, the weakness of the king, everything urged on the 
commons to take into their sole hands the reins of the state, 
everything concurred to elevate them into sovereign power. 

Then hist attempt at the reform of institutions manifestly 
proclaimed, if not their sovereignty, at least their complete 
independence. A bill was proposed, (Jan. 19, 1641,) winch 
prescribed the calling of a nevr parliament, every three years 
at the most If the king did not convoke one, twelve peers 
assembled at TTestminster might summon one without Ins co- 
opciation, m default of this, the sheriffs and municipal officers 
were to pioceed with the elections If the sheriffs neglected 
to see to It, the citizens had a right to assemble and elect re- 
presentatu es No parhament could be dissolved or adjourned 
without the consent of the two houses, till fifty days after its 
meeting; and to the houses alone belonged the choice of their 
respective speaker ^ At the first news of this bill, the kmg 
quitted the silence in which he had shut himself up, and as- 
sembling both houses at 'Whitehall, (Jan. said, I like to 
have frequent parliaments, as the best means to pieserve that 
right undei standing between me and my subjects, which Iso 
earnestly desire. But to give power to sheriffs and constables, 
and I know not whom, to do my office, that I cannot yield 
to.” The house only saw in these woids, a new motive to 
press foiward the adoption of the bill; none dared counsel 
the king to refuse it; he yielded, but m doing so, thought it 
due to his dignity to show the extent of Ins displeasuie He 
said, I do not know for wffiat you can ask, that I can here- 
after make any question to yield unto you; so far, truly, I 
have had no great encouragement to obhge you, for you have 
gone on in that which concerns youi selves, and not those 
things which merely concern the strength of this kingdom. 
You have taken the goveimnent almost to pieces, and I may 
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saj, if is almost off its hinges. A skilful watchmaker, to 
make clean his watch, will take it asunder, and when it is put 
together again, it will go all the better, so that he leave not 
out one pin of it. Now, as I have done all on mj part, you 
know what to do on yours/’ (Feb. 16, 1641.)* 

The houses passed a vote of thanks to the king, and forth- 
with proceeded in the work of reform, demanding, in suc- 
cessive motions, the abolition of the star chamber, of the 
north court, of the ecclesiastical court of high commission, 
and of all the extraordinary tribunals ^ 

No one opposed these proposals; there was no debate, even; 
the statement of grievances took its place. Even the men 
who began to fear a disorderly movement and the ulterior 
designs of the party, would not have dared to defend powers, 
odious through their acts, and in point of fact illegal, though 
several were invested with a legal existence. Pohtical reform 
was the unanimous desire, without any reference to social 
condition or religious opinions; no one, as yet, troubled him- 
self with calculations as to its precise consequences or extent. 
All concurred m it without questioning themselves as to their 
intentions and motives. Men of a soaring mind, of long and 
steady foresight, or already compromised by proceedings 
which the laws condemned, Hampden, Pyin, HoUes, Stapleton, 
contemplated the taking from the crown its fatal pierogative, 
to transfer the government to the house, and to fix it there 
irremovably. Tins was in their eyes the country’s right, 
and for the people as well as for themselves the only sure 
guarantee. But, impelled to this design still more from ne- 
cessity than from any clearly conceived principle, sanctioned 
by pubhc opinion, they proceeded towards its accomphshment 
without declaring it. Slen following in their tram, violent 
sectaries, members as yet obscure, though very active, Crom- 
well, Henry Martyn, from time to time gave utterance, as 
against the king or the form of government, to words of a more 
menacing character, but they seemed, at least in the house, 
without consideration or credit; and even those who won- 
dered, or were indignant at their rugged violence, were not 
alarmed at it. The majority of the house flattered them- 
selves, that, after the destruction of abuses, they should re- 
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tnra to tlie condition whicli they called that of old England, 
the power of the king supreme, but restricted by the penodical 
power of the two houses, witlsin the limits of the law? and 
meanwhile, they accepted, as a temporary necessity, the ahn<^t 
exclusive domination of the commons, more conformable, for 
that matter, than they themselves imagined, with the ideas 
and feelings, somewhat confused m their nature, which 
animated them. Thus political reform, equally desired by 
all, though with veiy different views and hopes, was being 
accomplished with ail the force of irresistible unanimity. 

In religious matters it was quite different. From the very 
jSrst day, an utter diveisity of opinions and wishes on this 
subject was apparent A petition from the city of London, 
backed by 15,000 signatures, demanded the entire abolition of 
episcopacy. (Dec 11, 1640)^ Xeaily at the same moment, 
seven hundi'ed ecclesiastics limited themselves to lequiring 
the reform of the temporal power of the bishops, of tlieh 
despotism in the church, of the admimstration of its revenues; 
and soon after, there ai rived, fiom various counties, nineteen 
petitions, signed, it is said, by more than 100,000 persons, 
recommending the maintenance of episcopal government.® 
Within the walls of parhament itself the same difference of 
views was manifested The petition of the city was all but 
refused by the commons, being only admitted after a violent 
debate.^ A bill Tvas proposed, declaring ail ecclesiastics in- 
capable of any civil function, and excluding the bishops from 
the house of lords, but in order to induce the commons to 
adopt it, (March 9 and 11, 1641,) the presbyterianparty were 
obliged to promise they would go no further; on this condition 
alone did Hampden obtain the vote of lord Falkland;^ but 
the bill, when it reached the lords, was rejected, (May 24 and 
June 7.)^ Furious at this, the presbytenans demanded the de- 
struction of bishoprics and deaneries and chapters, (May 27),^' 
but the opposition was so warm that they resolved to postpone 
their motion. At one time, the two houses seemed agreed upon 
repressing the disorders that broke out on all sides in public 
worship, and on maintaining its legal forms, (Jan. 16;)^but, two 
days afterwards, their dissensions re-appeared. Of their 801*^ 
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aatbority, mtliout eren inforaiing the lords, the commoas sent 
commissioners into the counties to cany otf from the churches 
the images, altars, crucifixes, and all the other relics of 
idolatry, (JftiL 23;)^ and these messengers sanctioned hy 
their presence the popular passions, the outbieak of ^Inch 
had preceded them. On their side, the lords, learning that 
the independents had puhhclyiesumed their meetings, 

18,) summoned their leadeis to the bai, (Jan. 19,)‘^ and re- 
proved them, though but timidly Xo opinion, no intention 
on this subject, was really predoimnant or national. Among 
the partisans of episcopacy, some, small in number, but ani- 
mated with the energy of faith or the pertinacity of personal 
interest, maintained its pretensions to divine right, others, 
looking upon it as a human institution, deemed it estential to 
monarchy, and thought the throne compromised by the power 
of the bishops suffering any seiious blow, otlieis, and these 
•were numeious, would willingly, i\lnle excluding the bishops 
fiom public affiiiis, have letamed them at the head of the 
chuich, as ti edition, the lai\s, and state convenience seemed 
to them to lequiie In the opposite party, opinions were no 
less vaiious; some were attached to episcopacy by habit, 
although their notions were not favourable to it, accoiding 
to many of the most enlightened, no chuich constitution ex- 
isted by di\ine light, or possessed absolutely legitimacy, 
it might vary accoiding to time and place, the pai Lament 
v/as at liberty always to alter it, and public inteiest ought 
alone to decide the fate of episcopacy, respecting whose 
abolition oi maintenance there was no fixed pimciple. But 
the piesb^lerians and their ministers saw m the episcopal 
aystem an idolatry condemned by the gospel, at once the suc- 
cessor and foreiuuner of popeiy, they repelled, with all the 
indignation of zealous fiiith, its hturgy, its form of %voisliip, 
its most remote consequences, and leclaimed for the repub- 
lican constitution of the chuich, the divine light which the 
bishops had usurped. 

For some time after the first successes of pohtical reform, 
these dissensions impeded the pi ogress of pailiament. As soon 
as religious questions came under discussion, the adversaries 
of the court, hitherto unanimous, became divided, nay, op- 
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posed each other; the majoritj often varied, and no pjuiy 
presented itself wiiich as on every occasion animated by the 
same spirit, devoted to the stime designs, and capable of mas- 
tenng the other sections. Pjm, Hampden, the leading chiefs' 
of the political party, took caie to spare the presbjterians* 
and siippoited e\en their most dainng motions; jet it wa» 
vrell known that they did not share their fanatical passions,, 
and that what they had at heart v as rather to i educe the tem- 
poral power of the bishops than to alter the constitution of 
the church,^ and that m the upper house, among the most 
popular lords, the establishment had numeious partisans. A 
few prudent men advised the king to take advantage of these 
dissensions, and to prev ent the union of the political and reli- 
gious refoimeis, by boldly conhding to the fomier the atfiiirs 
of the Clown 

Kegotiations were accordingly opened. The marquis oi 
Hamilton, always earnest to interpose between the parties, 
was the most active agent in conducting them; the earl ol 
Bedford, a model ate man, induential in the upper house, and. 
much esteemed by tlie public, took a dignified sliaie in thenou 
The leaders of both houses often assembled at his house; he 
posscbsed their confidimee, and seemed authonzed to treat hjs 
their name The king, who consented eaiher than he him- 
self could have wi&hed, liist foimed a new pi ivy’ council,® to 
wiiieli lords Bedford, Essex, TTarvvnck, Sjay, Kimbolton, and 
some others were summoned, all of them of the popular party,, 
some even ardently engaged in the opposition, but all high 
in rank. The pride of Charles, already wounded at bending: 
even before them, did not peimit him to carry the admission of 
his defeat lower in the scale. But the point was insisted on; 
the new councillors would not be separated from their friends 
each day more clearly manifested to the king the importances* 
of those leaders of the commons whom he regarded with 
such hitter disdain. They, on their side, without rejecting- 
the overtures made them, manifested little eagerness in? 
the matter, less, howevei, from indifference than from per- 
plexity by accepting, they would, indeed, attain the prin- 
cipal aim of all endeavours; they would, in the name of tlia 
country, achieve legal possession of power, impose a ministry 
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the erowft, aad subject the king to the counsels of par- 
iiment; but then be required them to save Stratford and the 
eburcb; in other words, to set at liberty their most formidable 
•eiieiny, and to break with the presbytenans, their warmest 
friends On both sides the pei*plexity was great, and dis- 
trust already too deep to yield so soon to ambition or to fear. 
At length, however, diiect and precise pioposals were made. 
Pjm was to be chancellor of tlie exchequer, Hampden tutor 
to the prince of Wales Holies secretary of state; Sc John 
was at once appointed attorney-general The ministry was 
to have for its leader the eail of Bedfoid, ivith the title of 
lord high treasurer. The previous occupants of these vaiious 
•oilices had tendered or already gi\en in their resignation ^ 

But during these negotiations, carried on by both parties 
with little hope, peiliaps also without any aim desire of 
success, other proposals reached the king, fai more adapted 
to Ins feehngs. Discontent had spread in the army; se\ eral 
officers, members of the lower house, too, had openly ex- 
pressed it. su’d oue of them fcommissaiy Wilmot) in 

the house, all the Scotch lia\ e to do to get their money is 
to demand it the Enghah *^oldiers will know how to follow 
the example A leport of this feeling soon reached the 
ears of the queen ; her favouiite, Heniy Jeimyn, established 
a connexion tvith the malcontents, and by his means she 
received them at Whitehall, and expressed her deep sj-mpathy 
with their situation, the same, said she, though fai less sad, 
far less perilous, tvith that of the king. Lively and ingra- 
tiating in her manners, placing her whole hope in them, she 
bad little difficulty in persuading them that they held the 
’destiny ot the state m then hands Secret conferences were 
established, in the coui«?e of which all sorts of plans w’'ere 
brought forward. Some proposed that the army should march 
to London, and foithwitli deliver the king from his bondage; 
others, more sagacious, merely proposed that it should 
address to parliament a petition expressing its devotion to 
the kuig and the chuicli, declaring, that, in its opinion, 
the refoi-mation of the state was completed, and requiring a 
stop to be put to innovation Aid from abroad was also dis- 
cussed, levies m Portugal. France, fiivolous notions, without 
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any reaalt, but condldentij advanced hj bak-bramed men, 
perhaps just risen from the dinner-table, and at all events 
more intent upon pushing themselves forward than upon the 
success of the cause. In connexion with these palace cabal- 
lings, there weie, in the army itself, some intrigues, more 
active than efficacious. The malcontents came to and jfe 
between the camp and London, and short manuscript pam 
phlots circulated m the cantonments. The king himself 
had, after awhile, an intei view with Percy, brother to the 
earl of Northumbeiland, and one of the conspirators; he dis- 
countenanced, by Percy’s advice, all violent projects, all idea 
of bringing the aimy to London; but the copy of a petition 
wu's submitted to him, as menacing to the paibament as those 
daily received by the commons were to the crown and the 
chuich He appioved of it, and, to give influence to the 
leadeis of the enterpiise, suflTered himself to be persuaded to 
affix his initials to it, in sign of assent.^ 

The plot continued witlxout advancing; the petition was 
not presented, but nothing escapes the disti ust of a nation, 
and once their jealousy is excited, they legard designs as 
acts, woids as designs. In pubhc places, in taverns, a multi- 
tude of voluntary spies collected the imprudent remarks of 
the oflicers, and reported them to Pym, who had the superin- 
tendence of this depaitment. Ere long, treachery revealed 
more; Goiing, one of the conspirators, discovered the whole to 
the eaii of Bedford. Nothing had been done, but the king had 
allowed himself to hsten to propositions involving the worst 
that was to he feared. The leaders of the commons kept 
this discovery to themselves, w^aiting for some great occasion® 
to malce good use of it; they did not even break off the nego- 
tiations, still caii\ed on in the king’s name with reference to 
then appointment to office. But, from that moment, all hesi- 
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tation disappeared fiom their councils ; they united themselves 
closely with the fanatic piesbyterians, the only party whost 
co-operation was sure, whose devotion was inexhaustible, foi 
they alone had fixed principles, ardent passions, a revolution 
to accomplish, and popular force to accomplish it with. Mean- 
time, the destruction of Strafford was irrevocably resolved, 
and ins trial began, (March 22 ) 

Ihe whole house of commons insisted upon being present 
to support the impeachment. TVith them sat, for the same 
piiipose, commissioners from Scotland and L’eland. Eighty 
peers acted as judges, the bishops, upon a desire to that ef- 
fect very decidedly expressed by the commons, declined being 
present, as is indeed the case always in trials for life or 
death. Abo\e the peers, in a closed galleiy, sat the king 
and queen, anxious to see all that passed, but desiious of con- 
cealing, the one his anguish, the other her curiosity. Around, 
in galleiies and on raised steps, was a ciowd of spectators, of 
both sexes, neaily all of high lank, already afiected by the 
pomp of the spectacle, the importance of the trial, and the 
well-known chaiacter of the accused ^ 

Brought by water from the Tower to IVestminster, the 
prisonei passed through the multitude assembled at the doois, 
without confusion or insult, despite the general hatied, his 
60 lecent greatness, lus deportment, the very tenor lately 
attached to his name, still commanded respect As he pro- 
ceeded on, his foi*m prematurely bowed by sickness but his eye 
ghttenng and liaughty as in his youth, the crow d made way 
and uncoveied, and he saluted them with courtesy, regarding 
tins demeanour of the people as a good omen ^ Hope had 
not failed liim; he despised his advcrsaiies, had well studied 
their charges, and did not doubt he should clear himself of 
the dime of high treason. The accusation of the Irish alone 
had for a moment astounded him; he could not understand 
how a kingdom till then so submissive — nay, so eager to flatter 
and to serve liim, could thus so suddenly have changed. 

The second day, an incident showed him that he had 
misunderstood his situation and the difficulties of Ins de- 
fence * hope,” said he, I shall easily lepel the imputa- 
tions of my malicious enenues ” At these woids, Pym, wh 
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was managing the trial, angnlj took him up, It is to the 
eommoas this infeult is addressed; and I pronounce it a cnme 
thus to cbai’ge them with malicious enmity.” StrafiTord, 
agitated at this, fell upon liis knees, apologized, and from 
that moment, peifectly calm and self-possessed, aUowed to 
escape him not one sign of anger or even of impatience, not 
a word which could be turned against him." 

For «eventeen days, he, unaided, against thirteen accusers 
who relieved one another, argued the charges which they 
brouglit forward A great many were incontestably proved, 
convicting him of injustice and tpanny. But others, foolishly 
exaggeiated or blin^y credited by hatred, were easily repelled, 
and none, in ti utb, came w ithin the legal definition of high 
treason Stiafibid applied all his efforts to disp^sess them 
of thi^ cliaractei, speaking \\ itli magnanimity of his imperfec- 
tions, of Lis fiailtie&, opposing a modest dignity to the \iolence 
ot Lis adversaries, and proving, without contumely, the pas- 
sion -bom illegality of their proceedings. Disgraceful ob- 
stacles impeded liis defence, liis counsel, obtained with great 
difiiculty and despite the commons, w’-ere not allowed to 
speak as to facts, nor to examine the witnesses; permission 
to bring foiwraid witnesses for the defence was not granted 
him till three days before the ti lal commenced, though most of 
them were in Ii'eland. At every opportunity, he claimed 
his right, thanked Ins judges if they consented to acknow- 
ledge it, made no complaint when they lefused, and simply 
leplied to his enemies, who w^ere angry at the delays created 
by his able defence- “ I have as much light, I believe, to de- 
fend my life, as otheis have to assail it.” 

So much energy embanassed and humiliated ihe accu-^ers. 
Twice (March 2o, April 9,) the commons summoned the 
loids to proceed more rapidly with a trial, which, they said, 
caused them to lose time highly precious to the country.^ 
*rhe lords refused; the success of tlie accused gave them 
back a little enerjty. "When the ca«^e for the prosecution w-as 
over, Lefoi-e Straffoid’s counsel had opened their lips, or he 
himself had resumed Ins defence, the impeachment committee 
felt themselves conquered, at least as to the proof of high 
treason. The excitement of the commons became extreme: 
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fevoured by the letter of the law and Iiis own fatal genius, 
this great criminal, then, was about to escape them, and reform, 
scarcely born, would once more hare to sustain the attack of 
its most dangerous enemy. A sudden and bold stroke was 
resolved upon. Sir Arthur Haslerig, a hard, coarse-minded 
man, proposed to declare StiaiFord guilty and to condemn 
him by act of parhament, (Apiil 10, 1641.) This proceed- 
ing, which dispensed the judges fiom all law, was not with- 
out example, though its precedents all belonged to periods of 
tjianny, and had even been denounced fsoon after their occur- 
rence, as iniquitous. Some notes found among the papers of 
the secretary of state, Yane, and given to Pym by his son,^ 
were produced as supplementary proof sufficient to make out 
high treason. They imputed to Straffiord that he had advised 
the king, in open council, to employ the Irish army' to 
quell England. The words they attiibuted to him, though 
contradicted by the evidence of several members of the 
council, and in themselves susceptible of a less odious inter- 
pretation, were too confoimable With his general conduct, 
and with the maxims he had often declared, not to produce 
a strong impression on all minds. The bill immediately 
obtained a hist leading Some thought they weie saciificmg 
the law to justice, others justice to necessity. 

All this wlule the tiial went on, for the conimon& would 
not give up any diance against the accused, nor allow the 
peril of the act of parhament to release him ffiom that of the 
legal judgment. Before liis counsel began to speak on the 
question of law, Strafford resumed his defence, (Apiil 13,) 
he spoke long and with marvellous eloquence, applying him- 
self to prove that by no law could any one of his actions he 
charged as high treason. Conviction every moment grew 
stronger in the minds of his judges, and he ably followed its 
progress, adapting his words to the impressions he saw 
springing up, deeply a^tated, but not allowing his emotion to 
keep him from perceiving and marking wffiat was passing 
around Mm. “ My lords, fee said, in conclusion, these gen- 
tlemen tell me they speak in defence of the commonwealth 
against my arbitrary laws; give me leave to say it, I speak 
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in defence of the commonwealth* against their arbitrarj 
treason. . . Mj lords, do we not live by laws, and must wo te 
piuiished by laws before they be made? My lords, if this, 
crime, whieb they call arbitrary treason, had been marked 
by any cliscerner of the law, the ignorance thereof should be 
no esc use for me; but if it be no law at all, how can it in 
rigour 01 strictness itself condemn me? Beware you do not 
wake these sleeping lions, by the searching out some neglected 
moth-eaten records; they may one day tear you and your 
po-^tonty to pieces. It -was your ancestors* caie to chain 
them up witiun the barricadoes of statutes; be not you am- 
bitious to be more skilful and cmious than your forefathers 
m the ait of killing. For my poor seif, were it not for your 
iord&hips’ interest, and the interest of a saint in heawn, who 
hath left me those sacred pledges on earth,’* — at this his breath 
stopped, and he shed teais abundantly on mentioning his wife, 
but looking up again immediately, he continued — I should 
nev'er take the pains to keep up tliis ruinous cottage of mine; 
it is laden 'w ith such infirmities, that, m truth, I hare no 
great pleasure to cany it about with me any longer.” Again 
he stopped, as if seeking an idea: My lords, — my lords,-.— 

my loi ds something more I had to say, but my voice and spirits 
fail me, only I do, in all humihty and submission, cast myself 
down before your lordships feet, and whether your judgment 
in my case be either for hfe or death, it shall he righteous 
in my e;^es, and received with a Te Deum laudamus^* 

The auditoiy were seized with pity and admiration. Pym 
was about to answer, Strafford looked at him; menace 
gleamed in the immohihty of his mien; his pale and pro- 
truded lip bore the expression of passionate scorn; Pym was 
agitated, and paused; his bands trembled, and he sought without 
finding it a paper which was just before his eyes. It was 
the answer he had prepared, and which he read without 
being listened to by any one, himself hastening to finish an 
harangue foreign to the feehngs of the assembly, and which 
he had great difficulty in dehvenng.^ 

Emotion passes away, anger remains! that of Pym and his 
friends was at its height. They hastened the second read- 
ing of the bill of attainder (Apnl 14) In vain did Selden* 
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tbe oldest and most illustrions of the defenders of liberty, 
Holborne, one of Hampden’s counsel in the affair of ship- 
anonej, and several others,^ oppose it. It was now the only 
resource of the party; for they clearly saw that the lords 
would not condemn Strafford as judges and in the name of 
the law. They even wished the trial to he at once suspended, 
that Strafford’s counsel should not be heard; and such was 
their violence, that they talked of summoning to the bar and 
punishing those insolent counsel who daied ro undertake 
the defence of a man whom the house had declared guilty of 
high treason” The lords resisted these outrageous pro- 
positions; Strafford’s counsel were heard, hut the commons 
did not answer them, did not even go to hear them, saying 
it was beneath their dignity to dispute wnth lawyers; and 
four days aftei*, notwithstanding the active opposition of lord 
Digby, till then one of Strafford’s most furious assailants, 
the bill of attainder passed its third reading, (Apr. 21.)® 

At tills intelligence the afflicted king only thought how he 
might sa\e the eail, no matter at what price: “ Be sure,” he 
wrote to him, “on my royal woid, that you shall not suffer, 
either m your life, or m your foitune, or in your honour.” 
Every engine w^as set at work with all the blind haste of fear 
and giief. The chiefs of the commons w^eie offeied all soits of 
concessions; a plot was concerted for the escape of the pri- 
soner. But the plot injuied the negotiations, the negotia- 
tions the plot The eail of Bedford, who appealed disposed 
to some compliance, died suddenly The earl of Essex, in 
.answer to Hyde, who was speaking of the insurmountable 
I'esistance that the king’s conscience w’ould oppose to the bill, 
said: “ The king is obhged to conform himself and his owm 
understanding to the advice and conscience of his parlia- 
ment.”^ Sir William Balfour, tlie governor of the Tower, 
was offered 20,000Z. and one of Stafford’s daughteis in mar- 
riage for Ms son, if he would aid his escape; he refused He 
was ordered to receive into the prison, under the name of 
guar^, a hundred chosen men, commanded by Captain Bil- 
Engsiey, a discontented officer; he informed the commons of 
the offer and of the order Every day witnessed the formation 
and failure of some new plan for the pieservation of the earL 
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At last, the king, contrary to StraSbid’s own judgment, 
caused both houses to be Summoned, and, acknowledging the 
earFs faults and promising that he would never employ Mm 
again, not even as a constable, declared, at the same time, 
that no argument, no fear, would ever make him consent tc 
his death, (May 1.) 

But the hatred of the commons was indexible, and more 
daring than the kings grief: they had foreseen his resist 
ance, and prepared the means of ovei coming it. Ever sinf e 
the bill of attainder had been carried to the upper house, tne 
multitude assembled daily round Westminster Hall, armed 
with swords, knives, and sticks, shouting, * Justice! Justice!' 
and menacing the lords w'ho delayed their vote.^ ArundeP 
was obliged to get out of his carnage, and, hat m hand, beg 
of the multitude to retire, undei taking to press the acconi-^ 
phshment of their wishes Fift}-nine membeis of the com- 
mons had voted against the bill, their names were placarded 
in the stieets. with the&e woids* Here me the Straffordions^ 
traitors to then country I The pulpit sent forth similar 
denunciations, the ministers preached and prayed for the 
punishment of a gt eat delinquent The lords, acting upon a 
message from the kmg, complained of these disorders to the 
commons, (May 3 ,) the commons returned no answer Yet 
the bill still remained in suspense A decisive blow, kept in 
reserve for such an occasion, was resolved upon Pym, sum- 
moning fear to the aid of vengeance, from his place in the 
house, denounced the plot of the court and the oiScers to 
raise the army against the pai Lament, (May 3.)^ Some of 
those implicated absconded, ivhich confiinied every suspicion. 
A wild terror took possession of the house and of the people. 
It was resolved that the doors should be closed, and that aii 
members’ letters should be opened. (May 11.)® Absurd 
alarms still further added to the agitation of men’s minds. A 
reporr vas spread in the city (May 15) that the house of com- 
mons, having been undermined, was about to be blown up; the 
mihtia tookto their aims; an immense multitude rushed to 
Westminster. Sii Walter Earl hastened to inform the house 
of the lumour; as he was speaking, Mr. Middleton and Mr. 

^ Pail Hist 11 7r)*j, Wliitelocke, 
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Mojle, reBiarlcably coipulent mex% rose suddenly to listen to 
idm; the foor creaked: *• The house is blowing upT cried 
several of the members, rushing out of tlie hall, which was 
immediately thronged with the populace; and there was an- 
other scene of the same nature in the course of the week.^ 

In the midst of so much excitement, measm’es skilfully planned 
were estahbshing the empme of the commons and the suc- 
cess of their designs. In imitation of the Scottish cove- 
nant, an oath of union, for the defence of the protestant 
rehgion and the puhhc libeities, was taken by both houses; i 
the commons even wished to extend it to the people, and on 
the lords dechning to sanction this, declared whoevei- should 
refuse to take it incapable of holding any office in church or 
state.^ Finally, to seem e the future from any peril, a bill 
wjis proposed, declaring that this parliament could not be dis- 
solved without its own consent, (May 7.)® Even this daring 
measure scarcely occasioned any surprise; the necessity of 
giving a guarantee to loans, now, it was said, more difficult to 
obtain than ever, served as a pretext; the general excite- 
ment stifled all objection. The loids attempted to amend 
the bill, but in vain the upper house was conquered; and the 
judges now extended to its weakness the sanction of their own 
cowardice; they declared that within the meaning of the law 
the crimes of Straflurd really constituted high treason ^ The 
bill of attainder was submitted to a last debate thiity-four 
of the lords who had attended the tiial absented themselves; 
among those piesent, twenty-six voted for the hill, nineteen 
against it, (May 7,)’ nothing moie was needed but the 
iSig’s consent. 

Charles still resisted, tliinlung himself incapable of such 
dishonour. He sent for Holies, Strafford’s brother-in-law, 
and who, on this gxound, had taken no part in the prosecution. 

" What can be done to save him^” he asked, with angmsh. 
Holies advised that Strafford should sohcit the king for a 
reprieve, and that the king should go in person to present hia 
petition to parhament, in a speech which Holies himrelf drew 
up on the spot: at the same time, he promised to do afl mhis 
power to induce his friends to be satisfied with the earFs 
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banisliment: the matterthus aiTanged, they parted. Already^ 
it is said, the efTorts of Holies had met with some success, 
whea the queen, ever hostile to Strafford, alarmed at the 
outhrealss of the people each day more violent, and 
moreover, it is reported, fearing, from the information of 
some of her confidants, that to save his life, the earl had 
engaged to reveal all he knew of her intrigues, came and 
beset the king with her suspicions and terrors:^ her 
ahrm was so great that she wished to fiy, to return to 
Fiance, and she was already making preparations for her de- 
ppa-ture ^ IMoved by the teai s of his wife, incapable of de- 
ciding for himself, Charles first assembled a pi ivy council, 
and then the bishops J uxon, bishop of London, alone coun- 

selled him to obey his conscience; all the others, the bishop of 
Lincoln, in particular, an intriguing prelate, long opposed to 
the court, urged him to sacrifice an individual to the throne. 
Ins conscience as a man to his conscience as a king.^ He had 
scarce quitted the council chamber, when a letter fi om Straf- 
ford was deliveied to lum, (May 9) “Sire,” "wrote the 
earl, “ after a long and hard struggle, I have come to the 
only resolution befitting me, all private interest should give 
way to the happiness of your sacred peison, and of tne state. 

I entreat you to remove, by attending to this bill, the obstacle 
which prevents a happy concord between you and your sub- 
jects. Sue, my consent herein shall acquit you more to God 
than all the world can do beside To a wuUing man there is 
no injury done. By God’s giace, my soul, about to quit this 
body, forgives all men all things, with infinite contentment. 

I only ask that you would giant to my poor son and his three 
sisters, as much kindness, neither more nor less, as their un- 
fortunate father shall be deemed to merit, according as he 
shall one day ere long be held guilty or innocent 

The next day? the secretary of state, Carleton, went, on 
the part of the king, to inform Sti afford that he had consented 
to the fatal bill. (May 10 ) The eail seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, and, for Iiis only answer, raising his hands to heaven, 

1 Buraeffe Own Times 
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exclaimed, “ Nolite confidere prmc.pibus et filiis bominuni, 
quia non est salus m lUis.”^ 

Instead of going in person, as he had promised Holies, to 
beg a reprieve of parhament, the Idng contented Inmself with 
sending bj the prince of Wales, a letter, which concluded 
with this postscript, “ If he must die, it would be a charity 
to spare him till Saturday.” The houses lead the letter 
twice, and without noticmg tins cold request, ordered the 
execution for the next day. (May 11.) 

The governor of the Tower, who was to accompany 8ti af- 
ford, ^ uiged him to take a carnage, to escape the violence of 
the people Ko, Master lieutenant,” answered he, I dare 
look death in the face, and I hope the people too. Have you 
a care that I do not escape, and I care not how I die, vrhetlier 
by the hand of the executioner, or by the madness and fury 
of the people; if that may give them better content, it is all 
one to me:” and he went out on foot, nreceding the guards, 
and looking around on all sides, as if he had been marching 
at the head of an army As he passed the chamber where 
Laud was impinsoned, he stopped , the evening before he had 
sent to request him to be at the 'svmdow, and to bless him 
on his way . ‘‘My Lord,* he bowed and said, “youi i)rayei*s 
and your blessing ’ The ai’chbishop extended his arms to- 
wards him, but of a mmd less firm than his fiiend^s, and that 
eneivated by age, he fell back senseless “Taieweli, my 
lord,’ said Stiafioid, as he moved on^ ‘ God piotect your m- 
nocency!” Arrived at the scaffold, he abcended without he&A*- 
xation, foliov/ed by his brother, the ministers of the church, 
and several of his fnendb, knelt down an instant, then rose 
and addressed the people “ I desiie,” said he, “ for this king 
dom, every earthly prosperity, wlnle I hved, tins was„my 
constant endeavour; dying, it is my only wush But i en- 
treat each and all of you, who hsten to me, to examme 
yourselves seriously, youi hands on your heaits, whether 
the beginning reformation of a kingdom should be written m 
characters of blood; think ovei this when you go to your 
homes Never let me be so unhappy, that the least diop 
ot my blood should rise up in judgment against any of 
you, but I fear you are in a wrong ay.” He knelt down 

^ “ Put not your tnist in princes, uor *n the sons# of raeii, foi in tliera there 
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and prayed fbi a quarter of an Lour; then/te^g to 
his fncnrl^, he took leave of them all, shaking bali&V’vritli. 
each, and sri-^TiBg each some advice- "Now,” said he, "I have" 
nigh done^ one stroke will make mj wife husbandless, my 
dear childien fatheiless, and nivpoor servants masterless, and 
will separate me from my dear brother and all my friends! 
But let God be to you and them all in all!” As he disrobed, 
"I thank God,” added he, "I am not aJB^id of death, nor 
daunted with any di^couiagement rising from my fears; but 
do as clieei fully put oif my doublet at tlus time as ever I did 
when I went to bed ” He called the executioner, forgave 
him, piayed an instant, laid his head on the block, and gave 
the signal himself His head fell, the executioner Held it up 
to the people, saying, “ God «!ave the klng^” Violent accla- 
mations buist foith, several bands of men spread through the 
city, celebrating their victory -with loud shouts; but others 
retired silently, filled with doubt and uneasiness as to the 
justice of the wish they had just seen fulfilled,^ 

Disturbed by the exhibition of the latter feeling, tbe 
commons did all in their power to repiess it; notliing more 
irritates conquerors than to find a dead enemy still dangex’ous- 
Mi Taylor, for having said, in private conversation, that they 
had committed a murder wutli the sword of justice, ivas sent to 
the Toiver, expelled the lioiise, and declared incapable of ever 
taking Irs sect again, (May 27 Y Lord Digby had pubbshed 
Ins speech against the bill of attainder, the house forbade its 
circulation, and had it burnt by the common hangman, (July 
13 Never had their strength appeared so great, so firmly 
established, the king consenting to the death of the earl, had 
also adopted, almo&t without looking at it, the bill which 
deprived him of the right of dissolving parliament without 
its own consent Yet the commons still needed security; 
and the more their power increased, the more they felt im- 
pelled towaids tjianny. The king, in dehvering up Strafford 
to them, had lowered himself in their eyes, but gl^ en them 
no gi eater confidence in him, and haired, still deeper than 
before, redoubled their mistrust. A royalist party, besides 
that of the court, began, moreover, to form amongst them. Pym, 
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Hampden and Holies found themselves obliged to ally them- 
selves more and more closely with the sectaries, and this 
alliance displeased even the warm fiiends of liberty. “ To 
what purpose,” they asked, “embarrass political refcim with 
doubtful questions? In matteis of woiahip and disciphne, 
opinions differ; against absolute power, England is unanimous; 
that is the only enemy we should hunt down vnthout mercy,” 
Sometimes tins view of things prevailed, and the house, 
resuming the examination of grievances, recoveied its unani- 
mity. The abolition of the star chamber, of the , northern 
court, the court of high commission, of all arbitr-ary tribunals, 
was definitively pronounced, and the king, after two da}- s’ 
hesitation, gave his assent, (July 6 y Pohtical refoim, such, 
at least, as it had at first been wished for and conceived, 
seemed accomphshed; but to what purpose set it down in 
statutes, if the carrymg it out was to be left to its enemies? 
The lang’s hesitations, the rumouis of plots, the defections 
perceived or foreseen in the army and the parliament, 
awakened alaim; to lose powei, the parhamentmy leaders 
felt would be to ruin themselves and them cause; to retain 
it, the assistance of the people was necessary, and tlie people, 
devoted to the presbyteiians, claimed in its turn a share of 
the triumph, the motions agamst the chmchre-appeaied; 
the Scots even began openly to solicit for umfoimity ot 
woiship m the two countries. These attempts once more 
failed; and then ill success, the perplexity into which both 
houses were thrown by so many passions and heterogeneous 
designs, gave to their proceedings an appearance of uncer- 
tainty and weaiiness,jout of which some promised themselves 
repose. But the lehgious struggle became more and moie de- 
cided; the sectaries grew bolder, the church was more and more 
shaken. Even in the upper house, her firmest suppoit, every- 
thing attested her decline the spiritual loids wei^e no longei, 
accoiding to ancient custom, mentioned separately at the head 
cf the bills; the clerk of the house, when reading them, 
affected to turn his back to the bench of bishops, and m piibhc 
ceremonies the temporal lords assumed the precedence.® 
These symptoms did not escape the piesbyterian party, who 
incessantly renewed their attacks, took the lead of the poli- 
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tical reformers, wliom they maintained in the possession of 
power, and, notwithstanding apparent reverse^ daily ad- 
vanced towards success. 

The king, all at once, recalled to mind Ms project of visiting 
Scotland, wheie the execution of the treaty of peace, at last 
about to be concluded, called, he said, for Ms presence. At 
the same time it was stated that the queen, giving out ill health 
as the pretext, was prepanng to depart for the continent. 
The malcontent army lay on the road the king would take, 
and the queen’s connexions with the continent had long been 
matter of suspicion. This double journey, sudden and simul-^ 
taiieous, gave distrust the fuel it lequired. Its doubts "were 
quite legitimate llVithout power or influence m London, 
surrounded by useless courtiers and panic-stiuck councillors, 
Chailes had turned his thoughts towards the kingdom of his 
fathers, and the ahaolute monarchs of Europe In Scotland, 
he intended, by yielding all demands, both as to church and 
state, to gam the good-will of the people, and to load the 
lords with favours Li the army, a visit from him, and the 
conciliatory deportment he contemplated, could not fail to 
increase the number of his partisans As to the continent, 
Ms views were less precise; hut without imagining or even 
foreseeing war, he already sought money an<l allies. The 
commons did not give utterance to their suspicions; but they 
required that the queen should not leave .London, and that 
the king should defer his departure (June 26 ). Charles exhi- 
bited some displeasure at this, affecting to regard the request 
as an unmeaning caprice To make it supposed that he 
attached no importance to Ms answer, he referred the com- 
mons for it to the Scottish commissioners, who, he said, soli- 
cited Mm to hasten Ms jouraev, and to the queen herself. 
The Scots vv illingly agreed to a delay; and the queen readily 
promised not to depart ^ Reassured for a moment, the com- 
mons pressmgly urged the disbanding of the army, Mtherto 
purposely retarded Letters fiom the house guaranteed 
the troops the piompt payment of their demands To pro- 
vide for this, some zealou^^i C’tizens had their plate melted; 
fresh loans were ordered, new taxes imposed.^ But the dis- 
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banding proceeded slowly, fiom tlie want of money, and also 
from the difficulties interposed bj' many of the officers.^ The 
king secretly congratulated himself upon this circumstance; it 
made the commons resume their anxieties. The delay agreed 
upon had now expired. The commons solicited another, but 
without success (Aug. 8),^ the king announced that he was 
aliout to depait. The house staited the project of demanding 
ihataiegent should be appointed dm mg his absence, that 
public business might not be suspended, but the idea was not 
acted upon.^ The kmg contented him&elf with naming the 
earl of Essex captain-general south of Trent, and departed on. 
the 10th of August, full of hopes wliich he could not help 
giving vague utterance to, but of which no one could con- 
ceive the grounds. 

The house as not long in perceiving that they only lost 
time by sitting uncertain and inactive during his absence* 
It was much moie important to them to watch closely their 
advcisaries, and to lefresli the zeal of their partisans in the 
counties. After a fortnight of barren sittings, they resolved 
to adjourn (Aug. 27) ^ Many of the membeis wished to look 
aftei their pn\ate concerns, or to take some lepose, but the 
leadeis allowed them‘?elves no rest whatever. A committee 
under the dmection of Hampden was sent to Scotland, to 
lemainneai the kmg, andw^atch over the interests of pailia- 
ment ^ Another committee, numeious and invested with 
large poweis, sat at Westminster m the interval of the two- 
sessions, Pym acted as its chairman The house of lords 
took similar mea&ures ® A great many members spread them- 
selves over the countij, eager to diffuse their sentiments 
and their fears. Both parties, under the appearance of a 
tiuce, were seeking abroad new strength, both meditating new 
contests. 

In passing through the English aimy, which was disband- 
ing, and the Scottish army, w^hich wms returning home, the 
king did not think it advisable to stop long. Still his attempts- 
with the soldiers, particulaily among the officers, weie so- 
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public that loi'd Hollandj who presided over the disband- 
ing, wrote an anxious letter on the subject to the earl of 
Essex* (Aug. 16 ), adding, that on ids leturn to London he 
vould tell him more. Arrived m Edinburgli, Charles made 
to the parliament and church of Scotland all the concessions 
they demanded: triennial parliaments, the abx*ogation of the 
ancient prerogatives of the crown, the piosecution of the 
pnncipal opponents of the covenant, en the intervention of 
parliament in the nomination of the pnvy council, nothing 
was refused. The king lent himself to the presbjterian 
worship, 'nnth a gia\ ity which had notliing ot the air of meie 
complaisance about it, assiduously attending their fiequent 
prayeis, and listening attentively to then long sermons; and, 
whethei laymen oi ecclesiastics, noblemen oi citizens, the chiefs 
of the co\enanteia were treated with marked favour; titles, 
oiHcewS, piomises, pensions w^eie lavished upon them. 

On a sudden, rumoui went through the city (eaily in Oc- 
tobei) that the most influential nob’emen in paihament 
Hamilton and Aigyle, had quitted it, follow ed by then fiiends! 
and had ’etiied to Kinneil castle, the lesidence of the eail of 
Lanai k, Hamilton’s biothei, to escape the dang cn of an ai rest 
and even of assassination The astonishment at this was 
extreme, all asked, none could give an answer, what had 
inspned the fugitives wntli such feais, the king with such de- 
signs- Strange conjectuies spiead abroad; the king haughtily 
complained of them as an insult, and demanded of parliament 
the exclusion of Hamilton, till his honour was vindicated* 
The paihament, flim but ciicum^pect, foimed no sudden de- 
cision, but oideied an inqunv Jsumeious witnesses were 
lieaid, the committee made its lepoit. it declared, without 
going into paiticulais, that theie w'^no occasion of repara 
tion to the king, of feai to the fuiritiv es The tw'o noblemen 
returned to parlniment, lemained silent, as did Charles, on 
what had passed, and fiom them the public learned nothing 
fuither 

Neither party wished it should be better informed; out 
meantime, the matter bad somehow” been explained to it. 

At the time the king, in older to gam over Scotland against 
England, was making so many concessions, he w^as meditating 
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the overthrow of his enemies in both kingdoms* Convinced 
that the judges could not do otherwise than condemn as treason 
the cori'espondence of the English malcontents with the 
Scottish covenanters, which preceded and peihaps produced 
the last invasion, he had come to Scotland Mmself to seek for 
proofs, purposing, on his letiim, to bring against the leaders 
of the commons that accusation which Straifoid, anticipated 
by their more rapid movement, had not been able even to 
announce* A young and d«iimg nobleman, at first devoted 
to the covenant, but since lestoied to the kmg^s favour, the earl 
of Monti ose, had engaged to procure for him the so anxiously 
desiied documents^ Belying upon this promise, Charles 
commenced his journey to the North; but before he arrived, 
a letter in cipher, intercepted by Ai'gyle, had excited the 
“luspicion of the Scots, and the king found Montrose m prison. 
JLnimated by the danger and burning for revenge, the earl 
sent him word that if he could see him he would ac<][uaint 
him with Ins real enemies, and their past machinations. By 
the aid of some trusty fnends, Montrose secietly quitted his 
prison, went at night to the king’s bedchamber, told him all 
he knew, accused Hamilton of having, -with Argyle, taken 
part in the plans of the malcontents, assuied the king that 
their papers would fuinibh proofs of this, and finally per- 
suaded him to secure at once the peisons of these noblemen, 
and to have them summaiily dispatched if they i esisted. Ever 
ready to adopt daring resolves, and without thinking of the 
effect which so violent an act could not fail to produce on the 
minds of the people whom he was seeking to conciliate, Charles 
consented to everything, the plot pioceeded simultaneously 
with the concessions, and evei}i:hmg was ready foi its exe- 
cution, when the two lords, warned in time, caused the whole 
thing to fail by their public deparfcuie.^ 

The Scottish parliament wisely did its best to stifie the 
affair; it no longer feaied the peiil, and did not wish to 
endanger what it had just obtained, by pushing matters to 
extremity. The king himself, to conceal his designs and 
their want of success, raised Hamilton to the lank o^^ duke, 
Aigyle to that of maiquis; Lesley was created earl of Leven; 

* Hardwicke's State Papers, u 299 , ClareLidon, i 463 ; Burnet, Mem* 
of the Hamiltons, 148 — 171, BaiUie’s Letters,! S2%et$eq , Laing, Hist, 
of Scotland, m 228, ana 347 , Brodie, iii. 142, 156 
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but Hampden and the English committee, well informed of 
all that bad taken place, hastened to send woM of it to London, 
where the parliament was about to meet. Fear seized the 
party there.* With all their distrust they had not antici- 
pated such dangers as these, and the leaders thought their 
former relations with the Scottish insurgents liad been par- 
doned, together with the rebellion itself by the last treaty 
of peace At tliis indication of the king’s obstinaieiy vindic- 
tive intentions, men, otherwise moderate, thought tnemselves 
irredeemably compromised Mr Hyde meeting lord Esses 
and lord Holland, wdio were anxiously discussing the news, 
ridiculed their fears, and reminded them of what they them- 
selves thought of Hamilton and Argyie a year before: Both 
the times and the couit,” they rephed, "are much altered 
since that On the first day of their assembling, tlie com- 
mons applied to the earl of Essex for a guaid, rendered in- 
dispensable, they said, for the safety of parliament. It was 
at once gi anted. In conferences held at lord Holland’s house 
at Kensington, the leaders of both houses communicated to 
each othei the infoi mation they from time to time received, 
and their susincions, and dehberated what was to be done, all of 
them agitated, all impelled by their imeasiness to dare every- 
thing “ If there be a plot of the king against us,” said lord 
Hewport, "his wife and children are here, and their alarms 
were all the greater, Hecause they dared not make use of them 
to stir up the people, for nothing having transpired in Scot- 
land, in London notlung could be revealed. 

In the midst of this secret agitation, came all of a sadden 
the news (Nov. 1,) that an insurrection, as general as violent, 
had covered Ireland with massacre, and threatened with the 
most imminent danger the protestant religion and the parlia- 
ment The Irish catholics, leadei s and peopte, had risen in every 
direction, claiming liberty for their worship and their country, 
invoking the name of the queen, even of the king, showing a 
commission which they had, as they said, received from him, 
and announcing the project of delivermg themselves and the 
throne from the English puritans, their common oppressoi^. 
The conspiracy, long pieparing all over the kingdom, was 
disclosed solely by chance, and that only at Dublin, (Oct 22,) on 

^ Evelyn*s Mem , n Append p 40, 40 P.ul Hibt u l»U 

^ Clarendon, i 404 s Pari Hist ii 9c)4 
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tW e\ euing next befoi e its explosion, so tliat tliere was scarcely 
time to secure from the outbreak the seat of government. 
Everywhere else it met with very little obstacle, on all sides 
the piotestants of Ireland weie attacked unawares, ejected 
from their houses, hunted do-^n, slaughteied, exposed to all 
the psiils, all the toiments that lehgious and patriotic hatred 
could invent against heretics, foreigneis. and tyrants. The 
most fearful and distiessing accounts ai rived of the miseries 
they weie subjected to; of infinite rauiders, of sufferings alto- 
gether unprecedented, and the evil was indeed so great, that 
it might be exaggeiated, accoiding to men’s feais or designs, 
Tivithoufc offending truth or exhausting ci eduli ty ^ A half 
eavage people, passionately attached to the barbaiitoui winch 
their oppressors made mattei of leproach, while they pre- 
vented them from quitting it, had seized with tianspoit the 
hope of delneiance which the dissensions of their tjTants 
offeied them- Eager to avenge m a day ages of outrage and 
misery, they w'ith a pioud joy committed excesses which 
struck their ancient mastei's with honor and dismay The 
Engh.^h authoiities were utteily without the means of lesist- 
ance; in its hatied to Stiaffoid and the ci*own, solely occupied 
by the design of estabbshing libei ty in England, parliament 
had forgotten that in Ii eland it de&iied to keep up t}Tanny. 
The treasiny theie had been thoioughly exhausted, martial 
law abolished, the ai my i educed to an insignificant coips, the 
royal powder disaimed It had e\en, contrary to the king’s 
wish, forbidden the disbanded lush troops to pass into foieign 
service,^ and these had accoidiiigly spread over the country, 
adding their foice to the insuiiection Finally, though the 
earl of Lcicestei had been appointed successor to Stir fiord, 

* Mayj (u. 4,) :?iiikts tlie nunibei of XJrote&tauts \%lio were uifissacred, 
*’(’^^000, Clarendon reduces it to 40,000 or 00,000, (ii *227 ) Jt is pio- 
baole, from tiie correspondence of thejudges then in Ireland, und tlie inqauy 
made into the subject in 1044, that e\en the List account is exaggerated. 
Yet iii^uirj, \.hich Mi Lmgaid (x note A p 403, 400; cou&ideis as 
decisiTe, dese^^es no coiihdence, not only wps it made three jeais aftei the 
outbreak, but at an epoch when the ro\alist ptutv reigned absolute in Iie- 
Jand, and h. d just made peace i\ith the catholics , it had CMdenth for its 
object to sf* en as much .u» imssible the excesses of the insui gents, the 
fcuffeungs of the piotestants, and thus to excuse the alliance the king was 
on the point of contracting 
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there was as yet no liceioy resident in Ireland; the pnblie 
business was entrusted to two judges, destitute of capacitj or 
influence,^ and -whose presbjiierian zeal Iiad alone procured for 
them tills* difficult office. 

A cry of terror and fierce hate arose against popery all 
over England; every protestant thought himself in danger. 
The king, -vs ho had received the news in Scotland, hastened to 
communicate it to the two houses, announcing certain mea* 
sures which, with the assistance of the Scots, he had already 
taken to repress the rebellion, but leading all future manage- 
ment of the afiair entiiely to the c:u*e of pai Lament ^ Charles 
had nothing to do with the insunection, and the pretended 
commiteaion produced by Sir Plielim O’Xeil -vias a gross 
forgeiy, but liis known hatied of the puritan «, the confidence 
he had moie tlian once manifested in the catholics, the in- 
trigues that foi the la>t thi ee months he luid been canning 
on m Ireland, to seciue «'tionghold‘5 and soldieis there in 
case of need, 3 the promises made by the queen, had persuaded 
the Irish that they might, -s\ ithout feaiing a sinceie disavowal, 
make use of liis name. Ireland in lebellion, Cliaries hoped 
so great a dangei -ftould render the paiiiament more tract- 
able, and without suppoiting the lebels, ithout contem 
plating for a moment any albance with them, he %vas not, 
like his people, seized v ith anger and fear at their re\ olt; lie 
was in no haste to repiess it, and left the-afiUii to paiiiament 
at once to throw upon it all the blame for any misclmnces and 
to remove from himself the suspicion of comphcitj ; perhaps^ 
also, to relieve himself in the eyes of his catholic subjects- 
from responsibility for the ligour they would be subjected to. 

But cunning is of no avail against the passions of a people; 
he who will not afiect to adopt cannot deceive them. The 
leaders of the commons, moie skilful and better situated,, 
only thought of working them to their own profit. Their- 
uneasiness had noiv disappeared, for the English people 
thought themselves fallen into a peril analogous to their 


' Sii WjHiara anil sir Jolin Boilase * Cl.ireudoi3, i 40* 

^ Cane, Life of Ormond, i lr32 , ii. 30 , Clarendon, Suite Papers, ii 837 ; 
Antrim’s lufonsation, lu the appendix to Cloiendon’s Histon of the Inshi 
Eehelljon 'I he testimony gi\en hv Amrini, more especially as to facts, 
does not, hovre\er in my opiiuon, deserve the confidence placed la it by 
Lingtird, x i3( 
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Prompt to accept the power ofered them by the* king, not- 
■withstanding the pomp of their declarations and the violence 
of their threats, the care of repressing the rebellion occupied 
them but httle, the assistance, both in tioops and money, 
sent to Ireland, was weak, tardy, and ill-arranged To 
England alone were addressed all theii speeches, all their 
real action, and by a step as decisive as unexpected, they 
resolved to engage it inextricably. 

Shortly after the opening of parliament, a committee had 
been charged to prepare a general remonbtrance, setting forth 
aU the grievances of the kingdom, and the means of redress- 
ing them. But the reform had been so rapid that they had 
neglected to give much prominence to the complaints, most 
■of the grievances, the political giievances at least, had disap- 
peared; the committee took no fuither heed to its commis- 
f ion, and no one appeared to think any more about it 

It now suddenly (towa’rds the beginning of I^ovember) re- 
ceived orders to lesume its labours, and to make a report 
without delay ' In a few days the remonstiance was drawn 
up and submitted to the house. It was no longer, according 
to the first intention, an exposition of actual and pressing 
abuses, and of the unanimous wishes of the coimtiy, but 
a daik picture of past evils, of old grievances, of all the 
dehnquencies of the king, coxrtiasted with the meiits of 
the parliament, and the obstacles it had sui mounted, the 
perils it had encountered, and paiticulavly tliose which still 
threatened it and necessitated the utmost efforts of its 
power; it was, in shoit, a sort of appeal to the people, ad- 
dressed more especially to the fanatical presbytenans, and 
which, fomenting the passions that the Lish rebellion had re- 
kindled, excited them to dev’’ote themselves unreserv edly to 
the house of commons, alone capable of saving them from 
popery, the bishops, and the king. 

When the remonstrance was first read, many murmurs 
rose against it; an act so hostile, without public grounds, 
without any direct or apparent aim, excited in many mem- 
bers, till then far from friendly to the court, suipi'ise and 
suspicion; they complained of the bitterness of the language, 
the futile indignation against grievances already redressed. 
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of the rudeness shown towaids the king, the hopes held out 
to the sectaries. What were the hidden designs, the un- 
knowi^ perils that required such violent measures? If the 
remonstiance was destined for the king alone, what good 
could he expected fiom it^ If it was meant for the people, 
what right had its promoters to appeal from the house to the 
people. The leaders of the party said httle in reply, not being 
able to say all, but in their private conversations, they ar* 
dently labouied to gam votes, piotesting that they only 
wanted to intimidate the couit and fiustiate its intrigues^ 
and that if the remonstrance was only adopted, they would 
not pubhsh it This was not withoui effect for distrust was 
now so catching, that men, otherwise of a moderate turn, re- 
ceived it when suggested without \ lolence, and in the language 
of leason In a few days (Nov. 21), at the moment when the 
house, after a sitting of several hours, was about to use, the 
leaders moved that the remonstrance should be immediately 
put to the vote, they had reckoned their numbers, and thought 
themselves sure of success; but lord Falkland, Hyde, Cole- 
pepper, Pahner, opposed the motion waiinly, insisting that it 
should be adjourned till the next day, to which the house 
willingly assented, Why,” said Cromwell to loi d Falkland, 
would you have it put off? the day would quickly have de- 
termined it.” There would not have been time enough,” 
said lord Falkland, ^‘for sure it would take some debate.” 

A very sorry one,” answered Cromwell, with leal or af- 
fected confidence Opened the next day at three in the after- 
noon, when night came the debate seemed scarcely begun. It 
was no longer the court and the country contending; for the 
first time, there were now engaged two paities, if not both 
national, at least both sprung from the body of the nation; 
both putting themselves forward as the upholders of public 
interests and feelings, both reckofting worthy and mdepedent 
citizens among their followers. Common hopes had united 
them; opposite fears divided them; each sagaciously fore- 
saw the result which would follow the triumph of its adver- 
saries, hut mistook that which its own victory would pro- 
duce. They struggled with unexampled rancour, and were 
all the more obstinate that they stiU observed decorum, and 
dared not loudly accuse each other, according to the dictates 
of their suspicions. The hours passed on; fatigue di*ove away 
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the weak, the indifferent, and the aged; even one of the 
. king’s ministers, the secretary of state, Nicholas, left the house 
before the close of the debate. ‘‘ This,” said, sir Ben amia 
Endyard, will be the verdict of a starving jury.” At length, 
towards midnight they divided, one hundied and fifty-nine 
s^otes adopted the remonstrance, one hundred and foity-eight 
vere against it Forthwith Hampden rose, and moved that 
t should be punted at once We knew it!” many cried; 
'you want to raise the people and get nd of the lords.” 
' The house,” said Mr. Hyde, “ is not in the habit of thus 
ublishing its decisions, in my opinion the doing so is not 
Aawful, and would produce mischievous effects, if it he adopted, 
let me be allowed to protest ” “ I protest,” said Mr Pahnei\ 
I protest, I protest!” re-echoed their fiiends. This again, 
with the other party, gave use to astonishment and indigna- 
tion, protests, in use with the loids, weie unknown to the 
commons; Pym rose to demonstrate theii^ illegality and 
danger; he was interrupted by invectives ; he persisted, and was 
answered by threats The whole house was on its legs, and 
several members, their hands on their sworda, seemed on the 
point of beginning a civil war within the walls of parliament. 
Two hours passed aw^ay, the tumult lecommencing -with eveiy 
attempt to cany a resolution. At last Hampden, after de- 
ploiing mildly but gravely this humiliating disordei. proposed 
that the house should use, and adjourn the furthei discussion 
of the question till the afternoon They separated " Well,” 
said lord Falkland to Cromwell, as he was going out, " w^as 
theie a debate^” "I’ll take your word another time,” said 
Cromwell; and whispered him in the ear with some assevera- 
tion — " had the remonstrance been rejected, I w^uld, to-morrow, 
have sold everything I possess, and never seen England more; 
and I know many other honest men of the same resolution.” ^ 
The afternoon sitting was comparatively tranquil; the 
royalists had given up all hope of victory, and their adver- 
saries had seen themselves so near losing it, that they did not 
desire to renew the struggle. They had announced the im- 
peacliment of the protestants; hut Mr. Hyde had friends in 
the house who refiised to give Inm up. Mr. Palmer, indeed. 

^ Clarendon, i. 48, 285, War\Mck’s Mem ; Mjin, n. 10, U scq,, Eusli- 
worth, u. 3, 425 , Whitelocke, 51. 
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was aent to the Tower, hut quitted it almost immediately. 
Alter some mutual explanations, this quarrel was hushed up. 

A majority of twenty-three ordered the remonstrance to be ' 
printed.^ The execution, however, of the order was delayed, 
as it was first necessary to present it to the king, who was 
daily expected. 

He arrived, confident and haughty (N'ov. 2o), notwith- 
standing the check he had received in Scotland, and what he 
had heard of the new aceibity of pailiament. Everywhere 
on his way, paiticulaily at York, he had been received with 
vociferous manifestations of affection and joy In many places, 
his concessions to the Scots had dehghted the people; Ms 
secret machinations were imknow ii, or not understood. Be- 
sides, in the coimtiy, as -well as in parliament, the royalist 
uarty was getting together, and exhibiting its feelings This 
was the case even in the city of London. The king’s friends had 
earned the election of the new lord major, Eicliard Gourney, 
an acti\e, couiageous man, devoted to the king, who prepar^ 
a most biiUiant leception for his soveieign. A multitude of 
citizens on hoiseback, aimed, pieceded by the banneis of the 
vaiious companies, went to meet him, and escorted him with 
acclamations to the palace of Whitehall. The king in return 
gave them a magnificent banquet, and conferied the honour 
of knighthood on the loid mayor and seveial of the aldei- 
men,® and the day after liis ariival, eager to show the com- 
mons that he thought his position a stiong one, he withdiew 
the guard which, in his absence, the earl of Essex had ap- 
pointed for their safety, (Nov. 26.)^ 

The aspect of affairs now changed, to tlie unanimous en- 
thusiasm of the entire kingdom succeeded paity stiuggles, to 
reform, revolution. The leaders saw this, and their conduct 
suddenly assumed a new character. The remonstrance was 
presented to the king, (Dec 1 ,) he patiently listened while 
it was read*, and then, addressing the committee, asked: 

Does the house intend to publish this declaration?” “ We 
can give no answer,” was the reply “ Well, then,” said the 
king, “ I suppose you do not expect an answer to so long a 
petition now, I shall give you one with as much speed as the 

' Clarendon, i 4.90 , Pari Hist , n 037 
® Eusliwortlj, 1 3, 429 , May, vt sup , ‘Whitelocke, 00, Evelyn's Mem., 
Appeadix ii 70. s Hist ii. 940 
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weiglitmess of the business will permit.”^ The leaders of the 
eoxnmons were altogether indifferent on the point; without 
any delay whatever, they at once brought forward projects 
that even the remonstrance did not hint at. Hitherto they 
had redressed giievances, appealed to the ancient laws; now 
they proclaimed new principles, impeiiously demanded inno- 
vations. A bill was under discussion for levying tioops foi 
Ireland; they inserted these words in the pieamble, That, 
the king hath, in no case, or upon any occasion but invasion 
from a Ibreign power, authority to press the free-born sub-* 
ject, that being inconsistent with the freedom and hberty of 
his person/^2 Another bill was proposed, that the organiza 
hon of the militia and the nomination of its officers, should 
for the future only take place with the concuirence and con- 
sent of parhament, (Dec. 7.)^ By the influence of the pres- 
byterians, the bill excluding all ecclesiastics from civil ofHces 
(Oct. 23)^ had, a few days before the king’s return, been 
again brought forwaid and adopted; but the lords kept it 
waiting; the commons now angrily complained of this* “ This 
house,” said they, being the repiesentative body of the whole 
Idngdom, and their lordships being but as particular persons, 
and coming to parliament in a paiticular capacity, if they 
shall iK»t be pleased to consent to the passing of these acts 
and others necessaiy to the preservation and safety of the 
kmgdom, then this house, together with such of the loids 
that are more sensible of the safety of the kingdom, will join 
together, and lepresent the same unto his majesty.” And the 
popular noblemen, the earls of Noithumberland, Essex, and 
Warwick, permitted this language to pass unnoticed ® Out 
of doors, the party ralhed lound their leadeis -with equal 
ardour; the remonstrance was published, (Sept. 14.)^ The 
oity declared that, in receiving the king with so much pomp, 
the citizens of London had not meant to convey any change of 
sentiment towards their txue friends, and that they would li\e 
and die with the parhament.^ A petition fiom the apprentices 
set forth, in lamentable array, the sufferings of commerce and 
trades, imputing them to the papists, the bishops, and bad 

1 Pari. Hist 11 , 942 

3 Claiendoii, i 507, Pail Hist, ii 909, Maj, ut sup 
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couBcillois.^ In tlie counties, associations -vvei-e formed de- 
Toted to the defence of the people’s liberty and faith. From 
all qiiai^ters, the nation hastened to the aid of the commons; 
sinister reports from time to time produced new proofs of 
their attachment; now it was rumouied that the life of Pym 
had been tlneatened; now, that the Iiish rebels were pre- 
paring an invasion; a mysterious visit, a word picked up ii* 
the street, sufficed as groundwoik for the* party to base a 
plot upon, and to call upon their adherents for fresh oaths of 
union, and while the commons each day demanded the re- 
stoiation of their guaid, the multitude assembled each day 
round Westminster Hall formed one for them, incessantly 
sending forth shouts proclaiming a common peril. 

Against these daring pretensions, maintained by such 
tumultuous passions, Chailes, on his side, i allied all his par- 
tisans, the inteiested servants of absolute power, the loyal 
defenders of the king, whatever his cause, and those citizens 
who had until of late opposed tyranny, but who were 
brought back to the foot of the thione by the fear of inno- 
vations and excesses. The latter formed, almost solely, the 
rising loyalist paity m the house of commons. Lord Falk- 
land, Mr. Hyde, and sir John Colepepper were its leaders; 
and Charles lesolved to attach them to him. Already, before 
his journey into Scotland, he had held seciet interviews with 
Hyde; and by the respectful wisdom of his advice, by his 
aversion to all innovations, above all, by his devotion to tiie 
church, Hyde had gained his confidence.^ He did not equally 
like lord Falkland, who despised the court, cared httle for 
the king, whom he had not come near, and opposed the inno- 
vators, rather for the sake of ofiended justice than for that of 
menaced power. Charles feared him, and did not feel at 
ease in Ins presence. However, it was necessary to conciliate 
him. Hyde, his most intimate friend, undertook the nego- 
tiation. Falkland at first refused; his scrupulous virtue 
severed him from the abettors of revolution, but his prin- 
ciples, his wishes, the impulses of his somewhat viaionary 
imagination, constantly impelled him to%vards the friends of 
liberty. He alleged his antipathy to the court, his inability to 
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serve it, and his lesolution of never employingeither falsehood* 
or conniption, or spies; “ useful, perhaps necessary means, 
said he. but *witU which I will ne\er sully my hands/’ 
Surpnsed and piqued at having to solicit a subject, Charles 
neveitheless peisisted Hyde enlarged upon the immense 
injury such a lefusal would be to the king. Falkland 
sufPeied himself to be peisuaded, though disheartened be- 
forehand, as the victim of a devotion piompted neither by 
alfection nor hope. He was named secretary of stale. Cole- 
pepper, much less influential, hut distinguished for his bold- 
ness, and the lesources of his mind in debate, became 
chancellor of the exchequer. Hyde alone, contrary to the 
king's wish, pertinaciously refused any office, not from fear, 
hut from prudence, and fiom the opinion that he should 
serve him better in maintaining tlie exteiior independence of 
his position The tliiee fi lends undei took the management 
of the king’s affairs in the house, and Charles piomised to 
attempt nothing theie without then counsel.’^ 

At the same time, other ser\ ants, less useful, but more 
ardent, hastened from all paits of the kingdom to defend his 
honoui and his life, threatened, as they said, by pailiament. 
Notwithstanding the decay of the feudal system, the sentiments 
to which it had given use still animated many of the gentry, 
Inactive in then countiy seats, little accustomed to leflection 
or debate, they despised those pirating, cavilhng citizens, 
whose gloomy creed prosciibed the wine-di inking, the spoits. 
the pleasures of old England, and who assumed to i ule the 
Idng, whom their fathers had not even had the honoui to serve. 
Proud in the recollection of then own independence, the country 
gentry cared little about the new w ants of public libeity. Jn 
common wuth the people, they had murmured against the 
court and against tyianny; but aftei so many concessions 
from the throne, then want of foresight and their loyalty 
made them indignant at the insolent pei tiuacity of the inno- 
vators. They came to London in arms, paiaded the streets 
haugMily, showed themselves and expiessed their opinions 
loudiy in the taverns and public places, and often went to 
Whitehall to offer their sei vices and solicit some favour fiom 
the king. TUeie they were joined by otheis, drav/n together* 

It, i 5^3, u 297, Wdrwicks Mem., )9a 
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by a devotion less genuine, but still more blind, the oiScers, 
the Tpformadoes^ whom the disbanding of the army had left 
without pay or employment; most of tliem soldieis of fortune, 
bred in the wars of the continent, dissolute, venal, and danng, 
irritated against the parliament, -who had deprived them 
of their trade, against the people, who detested their manners, 
and ready to do anything for any master who would employ 
them, no matter in what cause. Young lawyers, students in 
the Temple, proteges of the couit, oi anxious to share its 
pleasures, or thinking they proved then high birtli and elegance 
of taste by embracing its cause, swelled the lestless and pre- 
sumptuous throng which daily assembled round Whitehall, 
inveighing against the commons, insulting all iiho took pait 
with them, prodigal of boastings and rdilleries, and eager 
for the lung, or chance, to give them some oppoitunity of 
pushing their foitune by pioving their loyalty.^ 

The populai party were no less impatient to give them 
this oppoitunity, its assemblages became every day more 
numeious and excited. Bands of appi entices, woikmen, 
women, went every moining fioni the city to Westminster, 
and 111 passing by WhitehalL the shouts, “ No bishops^ no 
popish lords’” were sent foith with ledoubled energy. At 
times, they would halt, and one of tiiem getting on a post, 
would thei*e read to the crowd the names of the “ disaffected 
membeis of the house of commons,” or those of the false, 
evil, rotten -hearted loids ” Their audacity went so far as to 
demand that there should be no sentinel at the gates of 
the palace, so that they might see the king at any hour, 
whenever they pleased.^ Violent contests soon arose; the 
names of cavalieis and loundheads distinguished the two 
parties; the citizens at fiist repelled the latter appellation as 
an insult, but afterwaids adopted it as an honouiable title* 
The cavaliers sought their enemies around Westminster Hall, 
at once to beaid them, and to protect the menaced royaLsts as 
they left the houses of pailiament It was particularly against 
the upper house that the people’s anger was directed, for the 
bill excluding the bi&hops still remained in suspense there. 
The archbishop of Yoik, Williams, on his way to the house 

^ Lu<lIo\v’s Memoiis, (1771,') 10. 
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OH foot, tried to aiTest with his own hands a young man who 
followed him with insults; the crowd rushed upon tlie pro 
late, and his friends had great difficulty in getting him offi^ 
Both parties by turns made and rescued prisoners Blood 
jflowed, the cavaliers boasted witli derision of haring dispersed 
their adversaries, but the latter returned the next day, more 
expeiienced and better armed. One evening, wlienthe lords 
were still sitting, the tumult without became so violent, that 
the marquis of Hertford went over to the bishops’ bench, and 
advised them not to go out; “ for,” said he, “ those people 
vow they will watch you at your coming out, and search 
every coach for you with torches, so as you cannot escape.’ 

Must we then pass the night here?” asked the bishops. 
^^It is very possible,” replied, with a smile, some of the sup- 
porters of the bill of exclusion. They did depart, however; 
some in the carriage of one of the popular lords, others 
by back passages; and even among their friends many began 
to think their presence was not worth the danger it occa- 
sioned.2 Twice did the upper house claim tlie assistance of 
the commons in the suppression of these outrages, (Dec 
20 — SO); but the commons remained silent, or answered b;^ 
complaining of the disoideis of the cavaliers We must 
not discourage our friends, tins being a time we must make 
use of all of them,” said the leaders. “ God foibid the house 
of commons should proceed in any way to dishearten the 
people to obtain their just rights in such a way!”^ The lords 
applied to the magistrates, calling upon them to proceed 
agamst the rioters accoiding to law; and upon an order, to 
which was affixed the great seal, the justices enjoined the 
constables to place a guard round Westminster Plall to 
disperse the mob. The commons had the constables to their 
bar, treated the order as a breach of piivilege, and sent one of 
the justices to the Tower.^ At the same time, the house voted 
that as the Idng persisted in lefusing them a guaid, each 
member might bring one servant with him, and station him 
at the door of the house, aimed as he might think fit. 

These riots, these incessant outciies, this constant, unma- 
nageable disoidei’, filled the king with anger and with fear; 
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never, amid his darkest apprehensions, had such scenes en^ 
tered his imagination; he was astonished and indignant that 
royal majesty should have to endure such gross insults; and 
it was no longer for his power alon^ but for the safety, at 
all events, for the dignity of his person and life, that he began 
to be alarmed. The queen, still more agitated, besieged him 
with her terrors; and the pride of the monarch and the ten* 
demess of the husband could not support the idea of peril or 
insult to the object of his adections, the partner of his rank* 
Looking around in every direction for some support against 
the multitude, some means of preventing or punishing their 
excesses, he resolved to get iid of the governor of the Tower, sir 
’William Balfour, a person devoted to the commons, and to put 
a sure and daring man in his place. Three thousand pounds, 
the produce of the sale of some of the queen’s jewels, were given 
to sir William to appease his anger. Sir Thomas Lunsford, one 
of the most audacious leaders of the cavaliers assembled at 
Whitehall, succeeded him (towards Dec 20 At the same 
time, the Mng assumed a higher tone witli the parliament, en- 
deavouring to intimidate it m his turn Hyde had prepared 
a firm and able answer to the lemonstiance; Charles adopted 
it, and had it published in his own name ^ The bill for the 
impressment of soldiers was still under discussion in paidia- 
ment; before it w’as presented to him, Charles went to the 
house, and declaied that he would not accept it until the 
passage in the pieamble, depriving him of the power of 
ordeiing impressment, was struck out, (Dec. 14,)® Irish af- 
fairs made no progress; he called upon the commons to take 
them decidedly in hand, and offered to raise ten thousand 
volunteers if the house would promise to pay them, (Dec. 29,)^ 
On their paii:, and perhaps with his consent, the bishops as- 
sembled to dehberate on their situation; violence awaited 
them at the doors of the upper house; they resolved to absent 
themselves, to set forth in a protest the motives of their with- 
drawal, declaring null and void every bill that should be 
adopted without the concurrence of all the legitimate and ne- 
cessary members of parliament. Suddenly drawn up and 
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signed hj twelve bishops,' the protest was at once pre- 
sented to the king, who eagerly i*eceived it: it piescnted to 
him the hope of one day, under this pietext, annulling the 
acts of that fatal parliament which he could not quell; on 
the instant, without mentioning the matter to his new coun- 
cillors, whose advice he feared much more than he estimated 
their influence, he ordeied the loid high keeper to carry it 
that same day to the upper house, applauding himself for his 
address, (Dec 30 y 

The astonishment of the lords was extreme; they could not 
conceive how twelve bishops, whose pailiamentary existence 
was at that moment in question, should thus pretend to order 
the fate of parliament itself, to annihilate it by their absence. 
Communicated without delay to the commons, thepiotest was^ 
received there with that appaieiit anger and secret joy which* 
the faults of an enemy inspii e The impeachment of the bishops 
for conspiring against the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
and the existence of pailiament® ’was at once mo\ed and cax'- 
ried. Irritated by their impiudence, peihaps glad to avail 
themsehes of a pietext foi foisaking without shame a mined 
cause, their friends lemamed silent; only one \oice rose in 
their favour, saying, they w^eie staik mad, and sliould be sent 
to Bedlam, and not befoio the judges The uppei house sanc- 
tioned the impeachment, and sent the pi elates to the Towei. 
Eager to make the most of so fa\ouiable an oppoituuity, the 
leaders of the commons pressed on all then attacks They 
had already complained of the king’s declaiation on the sub- 
ject of the Impiessment Bill, as desti iivtn e of their pii\ ileges, 
which did not peimit that he should take notice of any 
measure while under discussion, they now insisted on 
the necessity of fiimly secuiing these privileges, their only 
anchor of safety amidst so many penis They piotested 
against handing over the Towei to sii Thomas Lunsfoid, a 
man m almost universal disiepute, without foitune, religion, 
or morals, known only by his acts of violence against the 
people, and capable of the most despei ate excesses. Already, 

» The aiclihi&hop of Yoik, ami tlic bishops of Durham, Lichlielil, Sc. 
Asaph, Oxfoid, 33atli and Wells, lleitloid, Lly, Gloiicestei, Petorboioiigii, 
Llaudafi, and KoiTvich 
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said tliey, tlie alarm was so great ib tlie city that merchants 
and foreigners no longer deposited their bullion in the Tower. 
They demanded the nomination of another governor. Lord 
Pigby, now become the king’s most intimate confidant, was 
denounced for having said that parliament was not free.^ 
Finally, repoits were even spread that the queen herself 
might ere long be impeached for high treason. 

The king seemed to give way; he took no step in favour 
of the bishops, withdiew the government of the Tower from 
Lunsford, and gave it to Sir John Byron, a grave and steady 
man, generally esteemed,^ spoke no more about the riots, did 
not complain of the last debates. Yet secret repoits and 
vague whispeis disturbed the commons. The queen, silent 
and reserved, seemed animated with some hope; lord Digby, 
whose presumptuous temerity was well known, visited her 
fiequently, and seemed every day moie and more intimate 
with her and with the king. The concourse of cavaliers at 
'Whitehall doubled Without explaining their feais, the com- 
mons sent a message, applying once moie for a guard, 
(Dec. 31.) The king made no answer to the apphcation, 
which, he said, must be communicated to him in a written 
petition. Thei eupon, the commons ordei ed aims to be brought 
into the house, as if assured of some immedmte danger 
Thxee days after, the king’s answer came, it was a refusal 
concluding with these words. ^*We do. engage unto you 
solemnly, on the word of a king, that the secunty of all and 
every one of you fiom violence, is and shall ever be as much 
our care as the picseivation of us and our children.” But 
the house, more alarmed than evei, ordered the lord mayor, 
the sherilfs, and common council, to keep the London militia 
on foot, and to place strong guaids at various points of the 
city 3 

On that very day, (Jan. 3, 1642,) sir Edward Herbert, the 
attoiney-gencral, went to the house of peeis, and, in the king’s 
name, accused of high treason loid Kimbolton and five mem- 
bers of the commons, Hampden, Pym, Holies, Strode, and 
Haslerig, for having attempted, 1st, to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, and to deprive the king of hi» 
lawful authority, 2ndly, to ahenate the people from the king 
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by odions caluumies; Srdiy, to raise the army against the 
Hng; 4thly, to engage a foreign power, Scotland, to invade 
the Idngdom; 5thly, to annihilate the rights and the very ex- 
istence of parhaments, Stilly, to excite against the king and 
the parliament seditions assemblages, for the purpose of secur- 
ing, by violence, success to their criminal designs; 7thly, to 
levy wai upon the king. Sir Edward required, at the same 
time, tliat a committee should be appointed to examine the 
charges, and that the house would be pleased to secure the 
persons of the accused.^ 

The lords were thunderstruck, no one had foreseen such 
a proceeding, and no one dared to speak first. Lord Kim- 
bolton rose. “ I am ready,” said he, to obey any order of 
the house, but since my impeachment is public, I demand 
that my justification may be so too ” And he resumed his 
place amid continued silence. Lord Digby was sitting next 
him He whispered in his ear, What mischievous counsels 
are given to the king! It shall go hard but I find out whence 
tJicy come.” And he forthwith quitted the house, as if to 
seek the information of winch he spoke Yet it was he and 
no othei, it is said, who had uiged the king to this entei prise, 
undertaking, moreover, that he himself would demand the 
immediate arrest of loid Elimbolton, as soon as the attorney- 
geneial should have accused him.^ 

' On the instant,^ a message from the loids informcja tne 
commons of what had passed, they had ju&t heaid that the 
king’s people had gone to the hou«ies of the five members, and 
were putting their seals on thing in them The house 
forthwith vutedtiie&e pioucedings a bi each of privilege, winch 
The accused were entitled, and the constables were called upon 
in duty, to resist, and that the king’s officers should be ar- 
jested and brought to tlie bar as delinquents Sir John Ho** 
lliaiii was sent to the lords to request an immediate conference 
and with orders to declaic that if the house of peers refused 
to combine with the commons in demanding a guai d from the 
Iniig, the commons would retire to a safer place While they 
"were w'aiting the lords’ answer, a sergeant-at-arms presented 
liimself, ‘‘In the name cf the king my master,” said he, 
I am eome to require Mr. Speaker to place in my custody 
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five gentlemen, members of this house, whom bis majesty has 
commanded me to arrest for high treason;” and he proceeded 
to name them. The accused were present, but not one quitted 
his place; the speaker ordeied the sergeant to retire. Without 
tumult as without opposition, the house appointed a committee 
to go, the house still sitting, to inform the king that so im- 
portant a message could only be answeied aftei mature con- 
sideration. Two ministers of the crown, loid Falkland and sir 
John Coiepepper, formed part of the committee: they had been 
quite ignoi ant of the plan The conference with the lords was 
opened, and in less than an hour it was jointly resolved to 
order the lemoval of the seals placed on the papers of the five 
members, and that a guard should be demanded. The petition 
for a guard was forthwith conveyed to the king by the duke of 
Bichmond, one of his most honest favourites. I ■will give 
an answer to-moiiow,” said the king, in his turn; and the 
commons adjourned to the next day at one o’clock, oi dering 
the accused to be m attendance at Westminster as usual ^ 

When the house leassembled (Jan 4 ) at the appomted 
houi, tliezr uneasiness and anger were redoubled, the pre- 
sentiment of some fiesh danger, unknown but ceitain, agitated 
every mind. The royalists sat soiiowful and silent; among 
their adversaries a thousand reports were in active cii eola- 
tion, collected the evening before, duiing the night, that very 
morning: the cavaheis, it was said, had assembled, the king 
had sent them word to be ready, two barrels of gunpowder 
and m-ms had been brought from the To\vex to Whitehall, - 
everyone ciowded round the five membeia, with conjectuies, 
anfoimation, advice. They themselves knew more of the 
matter than their informants, the minister of Fiance, long 
since m secret correspondence with them, and the countess of 
Carlisle, Pynib inisti ess, it is said, had given them notice of 
the coup d’etat in piepaiation 5® but they mentioned not a 
word of this Suddenly cnteied the house an olHcei, captain 
Langnsh, lately icturned from service in Fiance, and whose 
connexion ivith some of the cashiered officers gave in 111 oppor- 
tunities of knowing all that was going on He announced that 
the king was at hand, that he had seen him set out from While- 
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Ml, escorted by tliree or four hundred men, guaids, caraliers, 
students, all armed, to arrest the accused in peison. A great 
tumult arose, but the necessity of a prompt decision soon ap , 
peased it. The house urged the five members to withdiaw, 
as several gentlemen liad already drawn their swords foi le- 
slstance. Pyui, Hampden, Holies, and Hasleiig, at once de- 
parted, Strode refused; he was entreated, pressed, the king 
had already enteied Palace Yard, at last his fiiend, sir Walter 
Earl, roughly pushed him out The other membeis all took 
their seats. The king had travel sed Westminster Hail be- 
tween a double rank of Ins attendants; but only his body- 
guard ascended with him the stairs leading to the house, on 
reaching the dooi, he forbade them, under penalty of death, 
tofollo'w him a step fuitliei, and enteied the house uncovered, 
accompanied only by his nephew, the count palatine AH 
the membei s uncoveied and rose. The king, as he passed, cast 
a glance at the place where Pym usually sat; not seeing him 
there, he adv anced towai'ds the speakei By your favour, 
Mr. Speukei,” said he, “I will boriow youi chair for a mo- 
ment.’^ Then seating himself, he cast his eyes round on the 
assembly: Gentlemen,” said he, “ I am sorry foi this occa- 
sion of coming unto you Yesterday, I sent a seijeant-at-arms 
upon a veiy nnpoitant occasion, to appiehend some that by 
my command weie accused of high treason, wlieieunto I did 
expect obedience, and not a message; and I must declare unto 
you heie, that albeit no king that ever was in England shall 
be more careful of youx piivileges, to maintain them to the 
uttermost of his power, than I shall be, yet you must know that 
in cases of treason no peison hath a piivilege, and therefore I 
am come to know if any of^hese persons tliat were accused are 
here, for I must tell you, gentlemen, that so long as these 
persons that I ha\e accused, foi no slight ciime, but foi trea- 
son, aie here, I cannot expect that this house will be in the 
right way that I do heartily wish it; theiefore I am come to 
tell 3'ou that I must have them wheresoever I find thorn. 
M* Speaker, where aie they’” The speaker, falling on his 
knees, replied, “ May it please your niajesiy, I have neither 
eyes to see nor tongue to speak, in this place, but as the house 
is pleased to direct me, wdiose sei vant I am here And hignbiy 
beg yoiu nia]est}’s ]iaulon, that I cannot give any other an- 
swei than tlua —hat your mujesty is pleased to demand of 
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« Well,’' replied the king, ** since I see all the birds 
«re flown, I do expect from you tliat you shall send them 
unto me as soon as they return hither, l^ut I assuie ^''ou, on 
the word of a king, I never did intend any force, but shall 
proceed against them in a legal andiair way; foi I never 
meant any other; and now, since I see I cannot do w hat I 
came for, I will trouble you no more, but tell you, I do ex- 
pect, as soon as they come to the house, you will send them to 
me, otherwise I must take my own com se to flnl] them.” He 
then quitted the chair, his hut still in his hand. Tlie house 
remained motionless: but from several paits of the house, as 
the king withdrew, arose the cry, Pri\ilege! Privilege!”* 

As soon as he was gone, the house, without doing, oi ev<m 
announcing anything, adjourned to the next day; all the 
members went a^vay, eager to learn to what extent the king’s 
designs had gone, and w^hat the public thought of them. 
They found outside, on the stairs, in the great hall, at the 
doors, among their own servants who weie waiting foi them, 
and in the assembled multitude, an emotion no less vivid 
than their own Nothing,” says an affidavit of the day, 
talked of but the insults of the cavalieis. one of them, 
a captain Hyde, drew a pistol from his pocket, and said, jeer- 
ingly, It was not charged, but upon trial it was found to be 
chaiged veiy deep, and lie said he had fi^e supplies for the 
same, and he cursed and swoie at the parliament for prick- 
eaied, cropt-eaied rascals, and said he’d kill as many of ’em 
as he could.”® The live members had retired into the city; 
the citizens took to aims; the lord mayor attempted in vain 
to calm them; strong patrols were spontaneously formed for 
the common safety; and duiing the whole of the evening, 
bands of apprentices paraded the streets, ciying out from 
door to door that the cavaliers were coming to set the city on 
Are; some even added that the king was commanding them 
in person. 

The agitation was equally great at Whitehall. The king 
and queen had built the highest hopes on this coup d’etat; it 
had for a long time past occupied all their thoughts, had been 
the constant subject of their private conversation, of their con- 
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ferences with their most intimate confidants. In the mornings 
Charles, kissing liis wife before he went away, promised her 
that in an hour he would return, master, at length, of his 
kingdom, and the queen, watch in hand, had counted the 
minutes till his return ^ Now, all had failed ; and though 
the king still persisted in Lis design, it was without hoping 
anything from it, without knowing how to accomplibh it 
Oilended, and full of affiiction, his wisest friends, Falkland, 
Hyde, Colepepper, kept aloof, and profiered no counsel A 
proclamation was issued oidenng the gates to he closed, 
and that no citiren should give refuge to the accused, but no 
one, even at court, deceived himself as to the inefiicacy of 
these ordei’s; the very house in which were the five member^ 
was peifectly well known it was not thought any one would 
make his \\ ay thither after them Lord Digby alone was de- 
sirous to expiate by his temerity the imprudence of his ad\ ice 
and his backwardness in the house of peers at the moment of 
the impeachment. He offered the king to go in person, with 
Lunsford and a few cavalieis, to take the members fiom thejr 
retreat, and bring them to him dead or alive But Charles, 
either from some 3 emains of respect for the laws, or £1 om the 
timidity which alteimated in his mind with lecUebs daiing, 
lefused this proposal, and lesolved to go himself the next d 
into the city, and solemnly coll upon the common council to 
deliver up the accused, hoping that by liis picbcnce tuul 
gracious words he should soften those whose anger he had so 
little foieseen 

Accordingly, at about ten o’clock, on the 5 th Jan , lie left 
Whitehall without any guardb and manifesting an entue con- 
fidence in the affection of his subjects. The multitude ciowded 
on his way, but cold and silent, or only lifting up their voiccb 
to conjure him to live in concoid wath his paihament.® In 
some places, threatening cnes were heard, the words, ^Pri- 
vilege of parliament^ privilege of pailiament^’ echoed mound 
him, and a man, named Walker, threw into his cairiagc a 
pamphlet, entitled Toyourtents^ 0 Istaell the %valehword 
of revolt of the ten tribes of Jerusalem, whf^n they sepaiated 
from Rehoboam.^ On arriving at Guildhall, Charles claimed 
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the surrender of the five members, affable and mild in his 
speech, protesting his devotion to the reformed religion, the 
sincerity of his concessions, and promising to act in all things 
according to the laws. No plaudits answered him; hke the 
people, the common council were grave and sorrowful. The 
Mng addressing one of the sheriffs, said to^be an aidentpres- 
hyterian, told him he would dme with him. The sheriff 
bowed, and when the hall rose, received him in his house 
with splendour and respect. On his letum to Wliitehall, 
Charles only obtained from the ciowd the same reception as 
before, and re-entered his palace, angry and depressed.^ 

The commons had meantime assembled (Jan. 5); had voted 
that after so enormous a bieach of their privileges, until repa- 
ration had been made, and a trusty guaid protected them from 
similar perils, they could not sit with any sense of freedom, 
and had accordingly adjourned for six days. But, though 
they adjourned, they did not cease to act. A committee, 
vested with gieat powers,^ was ordered to establish itself in 
the city, to make an inquiiy into the late outiage, and to ex- 
amine into the geneial state of the kingdom, especially of 
Ireland, in conceit with the citizens, the faithful friends of 
parliament. The committee was installed at Guildhall with 
great pomp (Jan 6); a stiong guard was in attendance, and 
a deputation from the common council went to meet it, and 
place at its disposal all the force, all the services of the city.® 
Its sittings were as full of hustle as those of the house, every 
member of which had a right to be present; the place whither 
the five members had retired was close by, and nothing was 
done without their knowledge and advice.^ They even went 
several times in person to the committee, and the citizens 
loudly cheered them as they passed, proud to have them 
among them, to he the protectors of their representatives 
in the midst of this triumph of the commons, their leaders 
skilfully managed to augment their zeal, by keeping up their 
fears Every hour, the commons and the city contracted a closer 
alliance and mutually emboldened each other.'’ At last, of 
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its own sole authority, it is said, and as if it had been the 
house itself, the comimttee published a declaration containing 
the result of its inquiry,' and the common council addressed 
a petition to the lang, complaining of bad councillors, of tUo 
cavaliers, of the papists, of the new governor of the Tower, 
adopting in a high tone the cause of the five members, and 
demanding all the reforms which the commons had meiely 
touched upon.^ (Jan. 7, 1642.) 

The king was alone, shut up in Whitehall, disclaimed by 
his more honest partisans. Even the cavaliers, now intimi- 
dated, had dispel sed, or kept silence. The king attempted 
an answer to the petition of the common council, and once 
more ordered the arrest of the accused.® (Jan. 8 ) But his 
answers were without influence, his orders without effect. 
He learned that, in two days, the house would resume its 
sittings, and that the five members were to be brought back 
to W'estminster in triumph, by the militia, the people, and 
even the watermen of the Thames, of whose entiie affection 
he had till then thought himself certain. “ Wliat,” said he, 
angnly, do these water-rats, too, forsake me!” and this 
speech, soon repeated among the men, was received by 
them as an insult calhng for revenge.^ Abandoned, humi- 
liated, deserted, iiritated at the geneial ciy which daily as- 
sailed him without one voice on his side to oppose it, Charles 
could not endure the idea of seeing his enemies pass ti lumphant 
before his palace. The queen, alternately furious with anger 
and trembling with fear, conjured him to depart; the royalists 
and messengers, who had been sent to different paits of the 
kingdom, promised him strength and safety elsewhere; the 
cavaliers, defeated in London, boasted of their influence in 
their counties; away from the parliament, said they, the king 
would be free; without the king, what could the parliament 
do? The resolution was taken, it was agreed to retire first 
to Hampton Court, and afterwards further if it should be 
found necessary; secret orders were sent to the governors of 
several places, whose devotion seemed sure; the earl of New^ 
castle set out for the north, where his influence prevailed, and 
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on the 10th of January, the evening befoie the return of tiie 
commons, Charles, accompanied only by his wife, his children, 
and some attendants, quitted London and the palace of Wlnte- 
hall, which he was destined never to re-enter, but on his way 
to the scaffold ^ 

The day after his departure, at about two in the afternoon, 
the Thames was covered with armed vessels, escorting the 
five members back to Westminstei , a multitude of boats fol- 
lowed, adorned with flags, and filled with citizens; along each 
bank of the river marched the London militia, bearing the 
last declarations of parliament at the end of their pikes an 
oificer formed in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, captain 
Skippon, haH the day before been appointed to command 
them. He was a rough, illiterate man, but daring, of austere 
morals, and very popular in the city. An innumerable crowd 
closely followed this procession; as they passed Whitehall 
they stopped, shouting, ‘Where now are the king and his 
cavaliers’ what has become of them?’^ On their arrival at 
Westminster Hall, the five members hastened to eulogize the 
devotion of the city m the public cause, and the sherifis, in- 
troduced into the house, received the thanks of the speaker. 
As they departed, another procession filed up; four thousand 
knights, gentlemen, fieeholders, &c , arrived on horseback 
from Buckinghamshue, Hampden’s native county, with a pe- 
tition to the house against papist lords, bad councillors, and 
in favour of their worthy representative; they had also a pe- 
tition for the upper house, and a third for the king, and all 
earned on their hats a printed oath to hve and die with the 
parliament, whoever might be its enemies.** On all sides 
burst forth that proud and joyful enthusiasm which peimits, 
which calls for, on the part of the leaders of the people, the 
boldest resolutions: the commons gave way to it with judicious 
energy, as the pilot to the violent but propitious wind, hi a 
few houis they bad voted that no member, under any pretext, 
could be arrested without their consent; a bill was adopted 
giving to both houses the right of adjourning, in case of need, 
to any place they might think fit; an address was diawn up 

* Clorendou, i 590 , Rushwortli, 1. 3, 504; Journals, Commons, Jau 11, 
164^, et seq , Wintelocke, o4 
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to tlie Hng, that it woald please him to -withdraw from sif 
John Byron the government of the Tower; and until his 
answer should be received, Skippon was ordered to place 
guards around that foitre&s, and nanowly to watch its ap- 
proaches Letters were despatched to Goring, governor of 
Portsmouth, foi bidding him to receive into that town either 
troops or ammumtion without the authoiity of parliament; 
sir John Hotham, a ncli and influential gentleman of York- 
shire, was ordered to pi'oceed immediately, and take the com- 
mand of Hull, an important place, the key to the North of 
England, and which contained large aisenals On the third 
day (Jan. 13), the house voted that the menaced kingdom 
should without delay be put in a state of defence; the lords 
refused to sanction this declaration; but this was of little con- 
sequence: the commons had effected their object, by passing 
the resolution, and conveying their wishes to the people.^ 

The commons were not mistaken in anticipating war; the 
king’s only thought now was to prepaie for it. In London, 
he was powerless and humiliated, but no sooner had he left 
it than he was surrounded only by his partisans, and no longer 
receiving every day, every hour, pi oofs of his weakness, he 
freely gave lumself up to the hope of conquering with an 
armed force the enemy from whom he had just fled without 
a struggle The cavaliers, too, had reassumed all then pre- 
sumption; aheady they seemed to look upon the war as 
declared, and were eager to strike the first blow The day 
after the king’s departui’e, the house learned that two hun- 
dred of them, commanded by Lunsford, had maiched towards 
Kingston, twelve miles fiom London, where the military 
stores of the county of Surrey were deposited, as if to take 
possession of it and to establish themselves there; it was also 
known that lord Digby had gone to meet them on the pax't of 
the king, to thank them for their zeal, and to concex’t some 
hostile plan with them. The paxliament at once took its 
measures, and these attempts were defeated; loid Digby, 
energetically denounced, fled beyond sea.^ Thinking him- 
self still too near London, the king left Hampton Court fop 
Windsor, (Jan. 12, 1642;) Lunsford and his cavaliers fol- 

* Pari Hist u 1028 , Eushworth, i. 3, 400 
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lowed him. Heie, in a secret counell, it -v^as le&ohed that 
the queen, taking the ciown jewels with her, should pro- 
ceed to Holland, purchase ammunition and anus, and soUcit 
the aid of the continental monarchs; the pretext to be given 
for this journey was the necessity of taking over to the prince 
of Orange the princess Mary, yet a mm e girl, whom he had 
mairied six months hefoied On lus part, the king,^ still 
Ivceping up his negotiations with parlmraent, was to retire 
hy degrees to the northern counties, where his pai^asans w'ere 
most numeioub, to fix his residence at York, and await thei'e 
the oppoitunity and the means of acting Everything thus 
settled, the queen with great seciecy made preparations foi‘ 
her lourney; and the king invited pailniment to draw up a 
complete statement of its giievances, and thus present them 
to him all at once, pi omising to do right to them without the 
delay of a single day, and thus put an end to their con- 
tentions, (Jan 20 y 

The house of loids lecened this message i\ith joy 5 the 
king had numerous fiiends theie; many otheis, alarmed or 
weaiied out, only desired to teiminate the struggle so as to 
leave no anxieties about the future. But the commons, more 
clear-sighted and more resolute, could not believe either that 
the king would giant them all they lequued, oi that, if he 
promised it, he would keep his woid His pioposal was, 
in their eyes, merely a stratagem to get iid of them at a blow, 
and, dismissing them, to resume lus aibitrary power. They 
refused to concur in the eager thanks of the lords, unless at 
the same time the king was distinctly called upon to transfer 
the command of the Towei, of the royal fortresses, and 
of the mihtia, to men who possessed the confidence of pailia- 
ment ^ The peers rejected the amendment, but thnty-two 
pzotested against its rejection;^ and the commons, strength- 
ened by the support of such a minority, forwarded the peti- 
tion to the king in their own name. His answer was a de- 
cided refusal (Jan 28 )® as to the government of the Tower 
and fortresses, and vague and evasive objections as to the 
miiitia His sole purpose evidently was to yield nothing 
more, and meanwhile to gain time TJie commons, on their 

' Clareudois, 1 . Gr>3 , Oileaus, Histone dts Revolutions (SAn^leiark 
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part, did not wish to lose time, well served at Windsor, as 
well as at London — for everywheie the opinion of tlicii 
strength was great — they had spies and fi lends, and weie 
perfectly acquainted with all the king’s projects, 'vvitli the 
meaning of the queen’s journey, and with the intrigues of the 
court in the north of the kingdom and on the continent The 
danger was pressing, it might so happen that the king would 
beready for wai befoie the question of the mihtia was de- 
cided, and then, how resist him? Feais moie illusory, but 
nearer at hand, agitated the people, they talked of ammu- 
nition removed fiom the Tower, of plots against the lives 
of the popular leaders, they were iiritated at conquering 
thus lepeatedly to no purpose A fiesh and energetic out- 
burst of public feehng, it was thought, would alone suffice to 
surmount the new, obstacles which had piesented themselves, 
to impel the zealous to action, excite the lukewarm, and inti- 
midate their opponents Petitions flowed in from all paats; 
fiom all the counties, fiom every class of citizens; appren- 
tices, little shopkeepers, poor workmen, London porters; even 
women ciowded lound Westminster Hall with petitions. 
When these last appeared, Skippon, who commanded the 
guard, was astonished: Let us be heard,” they cned, “ for 
one woman that’s here to-day, theie will be five hundred to- 
nioirow.” Skippon vvent to the house of commons for orders, 
and. on his return, gently peisuaded them to retire. But 
they came again two days aftei , hav mg chosen Ann Stagg, 
the wife of a wealthy hi ewer, for their speaker, and hearing 
a petition, at the end of which they had caiefully explained 
their motives* It may be thought stiange and unbeseeming 
our sex,” said they; *^to show ourselves here, beanng a peti- 
tion to this honourable assembly; but Christ pui chased us at 
as dear a rate as he did men, and therefore requireth the 
same obedience for the same meicy as of men. We are 
sharers in the public calamities. We do tliis, not out of 
seli-conceit or pride of heait, as seeking to equal ourselves 
with men, either in authority or wisdom; but, according to 
oiir places, to discharge that duty we owe to God and the 
cause of his church. The petition was received; Pym went 
out to acknowledge it. He said. Good women, your peti« 
tion, with the reasons hath been read in the house, and is 
thankfully accepted of, and is come in a seasonable time. 
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Bepair to your houses, we mtreat, and turn your petitions 
into prayers at home for us. We have been, are, and shall 
be, ready to relieve you, your husbands, and children.'^ They 
retired in silence — a remarkable instance of reserve amidst 
the wild excitement of popular enthusiasm, of moral sobriety 
amidst the machinations of party. ^ 

The petitions were all exactly to the same effect; they all 
demanded the refoim of the church, the chastisement of the 
j^apists, the repression of the malignants. Some went more 
into detail, and in these the house of peers was openly tin eat - 
ened: Let those noble worthies of the peers,” said they to 
the commons, who concur with your happy votes, be earn- 
estly requested to]oin with your honourable house, and to sit 
and vote as one entire body, which, we hope, will remove 
our destructive feais, and lemoved, prevent that which ap- 
prehension will make the wisest and peaceablest men to put 
into execution.” We never doubted the commons,” cned 
the people at the gates of Westminster, “ but everything 
sticks m the loids, let us have the names of those who hinder 
the agreement between the good lords and the commons.*-^ Even 
in the house of lords, the language of the two parties began 
to be that of war. Whoevei refuses to agree with the 
commons as to the militia is an ent'my to the state,” said the 
carl of Northumberland. He was called upon to explain: 

We all think the same!” cned his friends, then m the 
minoiity on this question. The multitude were at the door; 
fear seized the lords; seveial went out, others changed their 
opinion* The lord chancellor, Littleton, himself, with some 
insignificant reservations, voted with the commons, and the 
bill, at last, leceived the sanction of the house, as did, a 
few days afterwards (Feb. 5), the bill for the exclusion of the 
bishops, which had been three months m suspense ^ 

This last was presented to the king by itself (Feb 7), the ordi- 
nance respecting the militia not being yet drawn up; his per- 
plexity %vas great he had just informed the parliament of the 
queen’s appioachmg jouiney: he had, to soften them, officially 
given up all proceedings against the five members'^ (Feb. 2), 

’ Almost all these petitions vreie pieseuted between Jan, 20 and Feb, 5, 
1042, that of the women, among otheis, on Feb 4, Journals, Commons, 
Piul Hist 11 1010, e/ ® Claieiidou, 1 04 in Tl 
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be bad even consented to appoint, as governor of tlie Tower^ 
Sir John Conyers, whom the commons had named^ (Feb, 11); 
but his hope m all this had been to elude any great question, 
till the time he should be in a position to refuse doing any- 
ihiiig at all The exclusion of the bishops tioubled his con- 
science to give up the militia was to place at the disposition of 
Ins enemies the whole available foice of the country. Yet he 
was pressed hard, his own councillors thought he could not 
lefuse, loid Falkland, stiU supposing him sincere, constantly 
<idvocated concession, Colepepper, not particulaiiy devout, and 
inclined to expedients, strongly urged the adoption of the Ml 
as to the bishops, saying that the militia were far more im- 
portant, for that eveiylhing might be regained by the sword, 
and tiiat then it would be easy to declare void a consent ex- 
acted by violence “Is this the advice of Hyde?” inquiied 
the kmg, “No, sue, I must own I think neither the one bill 
nor the other ought to be sanctioned,” “You are quite 
right, and I shall act upon your opinion.” Colepepper went 
to the queen, pointed out to her the danger which the king, 
which she herself was exposed to, the obstacles which would 
be thrown in the way of hei journey, now the only means of 
placing the king in a position to defeat liis enemies The 
vehement emphasis of his gesticulation and of his language, 
soon agitated and convinced the queen, as piompt to fear as 
to hope, and, moieovei, not o’ier friendly towaids the 
Anglican bishops She rushed to hci husband’s apartments, 
and"^ in a passion of teais, implored him to consult their oto 
safety and that of their childien Chailes could not resist 
her, he gave way with soirow, and alieady lepentant, as in 
Sti'affoid’s Inal, authorized the commissioneis to sign the bill 
in his name, said nothing about the militia, and immediately 
departed for Dover^ (Feb. 16), whez’e the queen was to 
embark. 

He had scarcely ai lived there, when a message fiom the 
commons followed him, like Colepepper, they cared much 
moi 0 about the militia than about the exclusion of the bishops, 
who were already defeated and in prison. They had 
hastened to draw up their ordinance; they had set forth in it 
the names of the lieutenants who were to command in each 
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county, nnd solicited its immediate sanctioru I must take 
time to coasider the matter^ ’ said the king ; I wiE give my 
answer on my return.”^ On his way back, after the queen 
had embarked, 2 he received at Canterbury (Feb. 2o ) another 
message, still more pressing than the first. He learned at the 
same time that the commons objected to the departure of his 
son Charles, prince of Wales, whom he had directed to pro- 
ceed to Greenwich, intending to take him with Mm into the 
north; that they were piosecuting the attorney-general, Her- 
bei-t, for having obeyed lus orders in accusing the five mem- 
bers, and that they had intercepted and opened a letter from 
loid Digby to the queen. So much distrust, after so much con- 
cession, ofiended him as much as though his concessions had 
been sincere He received the inessengeis angrily, but with- 
out giving any decisive answer.^ On aniving at Greenwich 
(Feb. 26), he found the prince, whom his tutoi, the marquis 
of Hertford, notwithstanding the prohibition of the com- 
mons, on receiving tlie king’s orders, had at once taken 
thither At length easy as to his w ife and children, he sent 
his answer to the pailiament,^ he consented to entrust the 
militia to the commanders whom it had named, but on con- 
dition that he might dismiss them, if he saw fit, and that the 
principal towns in the kingolom should be excepted from the 
measuie; in these the militia w-'ere to remain under the go- 
vernment of their charters and of the ancient laws; then, 
without awaiting its reply, he began, by short stages, his 
journey to Yoik. At Theobalds, twelve commissioners from 
the pailiament oveitook him (March 1); on receiving his 
-answer, it voted it to be a positive refusal; that, if he per- 
<iisted in it, it would dispose of the militia without consulting 
him, and that his return to London could alone prevent the 
evils with which the kingdom w^as threatened. The tone of 
the message was rude and abrupt, as if parhament vushed 
to show It knew its strength, and was not afraid to use it, 

I am so much amazed at this message,” said the long, ‘‘ that 
I know not what to answer. You speak of jealousies and 
fears I lay your hands to your hearts and ask yourselves 

1 Piul Hist u 1083, et seq The queen embaihetl Feb 23. 
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Tirlietlier I may not likewise be disturbed with fears and 
jealousies^ And if so, I assiue you this message hath nothing 
lessened it As to the militia, I thought so much of it before I 
Sent that answer, and am so much assured that the answer is 
agreeable to what in justice or reason you can ask, or I in 
honour grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. For my 
residence near you, I wish it might be so safe and honourable, 
that I had no cause to absent myself from Whitehall* ask 
yourselves whether I have not. For my son, I shall take that 
care of him wliich shall justify me to God, as a father, and to 
my dominions as a king. To conclude, I assure you, upon 
my honour, that I have no thought but of peace and justice 
to my people, which I shall by all fair means seek to preserve 
and maintain, relying upon the goodness and pi evidence of 
God, foi the preseivation of myself and rights;” and he 
continued his journey* A week ajfter (March 9), at JSTew- 
maiket, other commissioners presented themselves; they 
bi ought a declaration in which the parliament, recapitulating 
all its giievances,.all its feais, justified its conduct, and once 
more conjured the king to letum to London, to come to an 
understanding with his people, and thus dissipate the dark 
presentiments which agitated all minds. Deep feeling per- 
vaded the firm language in which the message was couched; 
it equally manifested itself in the inteiview between the com- 
missioners and the king* the conveisation was long, urgent, 
earnest, as of men profoundly mo\ed by the piospect of im- 
pending rupture, and who were still enclea\ oui mg to persuade 
each other to avert it; it was evident that though no longer 
hesitating as to their futuie course, though theie W'cio no 
means of reconcihation, thougli they felt the struggle to be 
inevitable and had made up their minds to go through with 
it, yet both parties felt pain in commencing it, and, though 
without hope, made yet a last elfoit against it “ What W'ould 
you have?” said the king. “ Have I violated your laws^ have 
I denied to pass any one bill for the ease and security of my 
subjects? I do not ask you what you have done for me. Have 
any of my people been transported with feais and appiehen- 
sions? I have offeicd as free and general a pardon as your- 
selves can devise, God so deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are upiiglit for the maintenance of 
the true protestant profession, and for the obsexvance and 
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preservation of the laws of this land; and I hope God will 
bless and assist those laws for my preservation.”^ “ But the 
mihtia, sir?” said lord Holland. The militia? I did not 
deny it.” “ But if your majesty would come near the piir- 
liament?” I would you had given me cause, but I am sure 
this declaration is not the way to it. In all Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric there is no such argument of persuasion.” The par- 
hament,” said lord Pembroke, has humbly besought your 
majesty to come near it ” “ Your declaration hath taught 
me your words are not sufficient ” Will your majesty, then, 
deign to tell us what you would have?” “ I would whip a 
boy in Westminster school that could not tell that hy my 
<inswer; you are much mistaken, however, if you think my 
answer to that a denial.” ]Might not the mihtia be granted, 
as desired by parliament, for a time?” ‘^No, by Godl not 
ior an hour, you have asked that of me in this which was 
never asked of a king, and with which I would not tiust my 
wife and cliildien.” Then turning towards the commissioners 
of the commons, he said. “ The business of Ireland will never 
be done in the way you arc in, four hundred will never do 
that work; it must be put into the hands of one. If I were 
trusted with it, I would pawn^my head to end that work; and 
though I am a beggar myself, yet, by God, I can find money 
for that These last woids roused eveiy suspicion; the 
commissioneis saw in them the acknowledgment of hidden 
resources, the intention of thi owing parliament into disrepute^ 
of imputing to It the troubles of Ireland, and finally, the de» 
sire of being alone at the head of an army, to dispose of it at 
his pleasui e. The conference pi oceeded no fui ther ; the com- 
missioners returned to London, and the king, continuing his 
journey, arrived at York without any other incident. 

And now commenced, between the parhament and him, a 
struggle hitheito mthout example in Europe, the clear and 
glorious symptom of the i evolution which then took its be- 
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ginmHg, and which was destined to haTe its accomplishment 
in our own times. The negotiations went on, but without 
either paity hoping anything from them, or even proposing 
to treat It was no longer each other they addiessed in their 
declarations and messages; both appealed to the whole nation, 
to public opinion, to this new power both seemed to look for 
their strength and their success The origin and extent ot 
royal power, the piivileges of both houses, the limits of the 
allegiance due from subjects, the miiitia, petitions, the distri- 
bution of offices, became the subjects of an official contro- 
versy, in which the general prmciples of social order, the 
different kinds of government, the primitive rights of hberty, 
the history, laws, and customs of England, weie by turns set 
foith, explained, and commented upon In the interval be- 
tween the disputes of the two parties in parliament, and their 
physical struggle on the field of battle, reason and science were 
seen to create an interposiiaon, so to speak, of several months, 
suspending the course of events and using their ablest endea- 
vours to secure tlie free adhesion of the people, by stamping on 
one or the other cause the character of legitimacy. At the 
opening of parliament, England had neither desired nor even 
thought of a revolution, the dissenteis merely meditated one 
m the church, the return to legal ordei, the le-estahhshment 
of ancient libeities, the reloim of actual and pressing abuses, 
such had been, oi at least so it thought, the sole wish and 
hope of the nation. The leadeis themselves, bolder and more 
enhghtened, scaicely foimed any more extended projects; the 
energy of their will sin pabsed the ambition of their thoughts j 
and they had gone on from day to day without any ultimate 
aim, without sjstem, earned foiwaid simply by the progies- 
sivc development of then situation, and to satisfy urgent ne** 
ceasities. When the moment ainved for drawing the Sword, 
all were aghast: not that tlieir hearts were timid, nor that 
civil war in the abstuict had either in the eyes of the parlia- 
ment or the people anything stiange or ciiminal about it, on 
the contrary, they lead it with pride in the great charter, in 
the Instoiy of tlieir countiy; more than once they had braved 
them masters, had taken away and given the crown, and those 
tunes were so far back, that the misery overclouding them 
was foi gotten, and the people only saw in them glorious ex* 
amples of their energy and their power But it had always 
been in the name of the laiVs, of clear and acknowledged 
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rights, that resistance had beai declfti*ed; in achieving 
Kbertj, England had ever regarded herself as onlj defending 
her inheritance; and to these words alone, 
order, had attached that popular and spontaneous respect 
which rejects discussion, and sanctions the boldest deiagns* 
ITow, however, the two parties reciprocally accused each 
other of illegality and innovation, and both vrith justice; for 
the one had violated the ancient rights of the kingdom, and 
would not abjure the maxims of tyranny; the other claimed, 
in the name of principles as yet altogetha* indefinite and con- 
fused, liberties and a power till then unknown. Both felt the 
necessity of throwing the mantle of the law over their preten- 
sions and their acts; both undertook to justify themselves, 
not only according to reason, but according to law. With 
them, the whole nation rushed eagerly into the lists, agitated 
still more than their leaders with sentiments that seer^ed to 
contradict each other, yet all equally smcere Scaicely freed 
fiom an oppression which the laws of their ancestors had con- 
demned but not prevented, they ardently sought for more 
efficacious guarantees, but it was still to the very laws, whose 
inadequacy had been experienced, that their hope was at- 
tached. New opinions, new ideas were fermenting in their 
minds, to these they trusted with vhid, pure faith; they 
gave themselves up with all their might, m all confidmg- 
ness, to that enthusiasm which seeks the triumph of truth, at 
whatever price; and, at the s«‘ime time, unassuming in their 
thoughts, tenderly faithful to old customs, full of respect for 
old institutions, they wished to believe, that, far fi’om chang- 
ing aught in them, they weie only rendering them true 
homage, and lestormg them to vigour. Hence a singular 
mixture of boldness and timidity, oi sincerity and hypocrisy, 
in the publications of all soits, official or otbemnse, with which 
England was tnen inundated The ardour of the national 
mind was unbounded, the movement universal, unprecedented, 
immoderate, at London, at York, in all the great towns of 
the kingdom, pamphlets, periodical and occasional joui’nals% 
were multiplied and diffused in every quarter pohticai, reli^ 

T- The follo^ving aie the titles ot a few of these puhh cations Mercurzus 
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gious, Mstoi'ical questions, news, sermons, plans, counsels, 
vectives— everything found a place in them, e\erytliing was 
hrou^t forward and discussed m them. Volunteer messen- 
geis hawked them about the country; at the assizes, on market 
days, at the doors of churches, the people crowded to buy and 
read them, and, amidst tins universal outburst of thought, 
this so novel appeal to public opinion, while at bottom both 
of proceedings and writings there already reigned the pnn- 
ciple of national sovereignty grappling with the divine right 
of crowns, yet the statutes, the laws, the tiaditions, the 
customs of the land, were constantly invoked as the only legi- 
timate criteria of the dispute; and the revolution was every- 
where, without any one daring to say so, or even, peihaps, 
owning it to himself 

In this state of men’s minds, the moral situation of parha- 
ment was a false one, for it was by it, and for its advan*^ 
tage, that the revolution was being accomplished; forced to 
carry it on and disavow it at the same time, its actions and 
its woids alternately belied each other, and it fluctuated pam- 
fully between boldness and cunning, violence and hypocrisy* 
Considered as exceptional maxims and measuies, applicable 
only to a period of crisis, and to be laid aside with the necessity 
of the case, its principles were true, and its resolves legitimate; 
but parties do not rest satisfied with the possession of ephemeral 
legitimacy, nor nations labour with enthusiastic dev^otion for 
the doctrines and interests of a day; at the very time that the 
present alone rules and decides their opinions and their con- 
duct, they peisuade themselves that these opinions, this con- 
duct, have reference to peipetuity, and assume to direct the 
future in the name of eternal truth. Not content with taking 
possession of sovereign power, the parliament voted as a prin- 
ciple, and as if to define the law of the land, that the command 
of the militia did not belong to the king, that he could not 
refuse his sanction to bills demanded by the people, that the 
houses, without his concurrence, had the right to declare what 
was law; finally, that it was good and lawful to solicit by pe- 
titions the change of customs and statutes in force, but that 
all petitions for their maintenance should be rejected as nuga- 
torj ^ Notwithstanding the uncertainty and dueisity of 
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ancient examples, maxims such as these, established as pe3> 
manent and public rights, were evidently contrary to the 
histoncal foundation, the regular state, to the very existence 
of monarchy. The king took advantage of tins. In his 
turn, he spoke, in the name of old England, of her laws, her 
recollections Able and learned champions took up his cause; 
Edward Hyde, who remained in London, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in concert with Falkland, drew up answ'eis to all 
the parliamentary publications. Rapidly conveyed to York 
by secret messengers, these were privately delivered to the 
king, who passed the night in copying them with his own 
hand, that no one might trace the author, and then pub-^ 
lisbed them in the name of Ms council ^ Written with talent 
and perspicuity, sometimes with cutting irony, they more 
particularly aimed at exposing the subtle machinations, the 
artifices, the illegality of the pretensions of paiHament. 
Charles no longer governed, had no longer any actual tyranny 
to palliate; keeping silence as to Ms own seciet views, his 
ultimate designs, his despotic hopes, he could invoke the law 
against his enemies, now, in their turn, the leigning despots. 
Such was the effect of the royal publications, that paihament 
made every effort to suppress them, while, on the other hand, 
the king caused the messages of parliament to be piinted 
parallel with his ans-svers.^ The royaliat paity visibly in- 
creased; they soon grew bolder, and turned the arms of 
libeity against their adversaries, George Benyon, a rich mer- 
chant in the city, addressed a petition to both houses against 
their ordinance on the militia, and many considerable citizens 
signed it with him.^ The gentlemen of Kent, at tlie Maid- 
stone assizes (March 25), drew up another in favour of the 
prerogative and of episcopacy,^ a few members of parhament, 
sir Edward Dering among others, who first introduced the bill 
against the bishops, openly invited these proceedings.® Tha 
royal pamphlets met with great favour; they weie pungent, 
high-toned, in a vein of lefined and contemptuous superiority; 
even among the populace, abuse of the leaders of the commons 
found welcome and credit; they repeatedthe sneers about “king 
Pym,” and the “sugar-loaves” he had formerly received as pre- 
sents, and the “ 10,000Z. of the king’s money” that he had, it wiis 

* Clarendon s Mem i 131 , Warwick’s Mem 200 
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said, jusf'gxven aa amamage portion witli Ms daughter; about 
the cowardice of the earl of Warwick, whose soul was in 
his shoes,” and a thousand other coarse imputations, wMch 
lately none would have repeated or even hstened to.^ In both 
houses, the king’s friends showed themselves haughty and 
irascible; men who till then had remained silent, sir Balph 
Hopton, lord Herbert, repelled sternly all insinuations 
offensive to his honour. It was clear that in the opinion 
of many Ms cau.^ was gaining ground, and that they would 
uphold it, on occasion, for they no longer hesitated to adopt 
it. Parliament took the alarm; the self-love of the leaders 
was touched; nursed in popularity, they could not patiently 
endure insult and contempt, or that in tMs war of the pen 
the advantage should remain with their enemies. To this 
new danger, as much from personal anger as from policy, 
they opposed utter t 3 nL'anny; all freedom of discussion ceased; 
sir Ealpk Hopton was sent to the Tower (Maich 7),® lord 
Herbert censured and tloreatened (May 20),^ George Benyon 
and sir Edward Dermg impeached (Maich 31 and April 26), 
the petition of the county of Kent thrown under the table 
(March 25).® There was a rumour that it was going to be 
presented again; Cromwell hastened to infoim the commons 
of this report, and received oiders to pi event its being Gai- 
ned into effect (April 28).® As yet little noticed m the 
house, but more able, and already more deeply engaged than 
any other in the machinations of the revolution, it was in its 
external business, in exciting the people, in watching, in 
denouncing, in tncking the royalists out of doors, that this 
man’s activity and influence were more especially engaged. 

That war was near at hand was no longer doubtful, the 
two parties could no longer live together, or sit within the 
same walls Every day membeis of parliament were leaving 
London; some, disgusted or alarmed, retired to their estates; 
others sought elsewhere, far from an arena where they were 
conscious of defeat, fresh arms against their enemies Most 
of them repaired to the king, nearly all Ins councillors had 
already joined Mm*^ An unexpected incident hastened this 
movement, and irrevocably separated the two parties. On the 
23rd of April, the king, at the head of three hundred horse, 

* Pail Hist 31 1104, 2 lb 1118 3 jb 1243 
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advauced towards HuU, and sent %Yord to sir Jolin Hotham, 
the governor of the place, to deliver it into his hands. 
Weak, irresolute, far from mveteiate against the crown, and 
•without instructions fw the regulation of Ins conduct, su^ 
John, in utter perplexity, entreated the king to wait until he 
had communicated has ordeis to the parliament But Chailes 
continued to advance, and at eleven o’clock appeared under 
the walls. He had akeady adherents in the tovm, the even- 
ing before, his son James, duke of Yoik, his nephew, the 
prince palatine, and lord Newport, had entered it under the 
pretence of passing a day theie. The mayor and some of the 
citizens were proceeding towards tlie gates for the purpose of 
opening them, Hotham ordered them to return to their 
homes, and, followed by Ins officers, went on the lamparts. 
There the king, in peison. summoned him to admit him. Sir 
John fell upon his knees, and in great perturbation excused 
himself from doing so, on the giound of the oath he had taken 
to keep the place at the disposition of parliament, Violent 
muimurs arose among the cavalieis who sui rounded the kmg; 
they threatened su' John, calling him rebel and traitor: 

Kill him^” they cried to the officers of the gaiiison, “ throw 
him over!” but it was the officeis who had decided the go- 
vernor's resistance In VeUii did Charles himself endeavour 
to intimidate or seduce them; after a long parley, he retix*ed 
to a short distance, and, an hour after, sent a request to sir 
John to admit him with only twenty horse. Hotham refused 
this also. “ If he had entered ^vith only ten men,” he wrote 
to the parhament, I should no longer have been master of 
the town.” The king returned to the foot of the rampart, 
caused Hotham and Ins adherents to be proclaimed traitors, 
and the same day addiessed a message to paihament demand- 
ing justice for such an outrage ^ 

The parliament fully adopted aU the governor had done, 
and returned for answer to the king, that neither the fortresses 
nor arsenals of the kingdom were personal property, which 
he could claim in virtue of any law, as a citizen could Ins 
field or his house, that the care of these places had been 
vested in him for the safety of the kingdom, and that the 

Olareadon, 5 792, Kusliwoith, x 3,007, Paal. Hist u 13 07, xa which 
xs to be seen the lettei written bj Hotham himself gimigthe paihament m 
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same motive might authorize parliament to assume that charge.^ 
The answer, frank and legitimate enough, was equivalent to 
a declaration of war. It was considered as such by both 
pm'ties Thiity-two lords, and more than sixty members of 
the commons, Mr. Hyde, among others, depaited for York.^ 
The earls of Essex and Holland, the one lord-chamberlain, 
the other first gentleman of the bed-chamber, received orders 
from the king to join him; he wished to secure their persons, 
and deprive parliament of their support. With the sanction 
of the house, they refused to obey, and were foithwith de- 
prived of their offices.^ The chancellor, Littleton, after long 
and pusillanimous hesitation, sent the great seal to the king, and 
got away himself the next day. This produced much sensation 
in London, where legal government was generally considered 
inherent in the possessor of the great seal. The peers were 
agitated and ready to give way. But the energy of the com- 
mons prevented all indecision. Tlie absent members were 
summoned to return (May 25 and June 2),^* on the formal 
refusal of nine lords to do so, they were at once impeached 
rjune 15),“* every citizen -was forbidden to take up aims at 
the command of the king (May 17),® directions were sent 
into every county for the immediate organization of the 
militia (June 4),^ in many places it met and exercised 
spontjmeously. The tiansfer of the stoies of Hull to London 
was ordered, and, notwithstanding all obstacles, accomplished.® 
The king had ordered the Westminster assizes to be held at 
York, in order to concentrate around him all legal govern- 
ment; but the parhament opposed the order, and was obeyed.® 
Finally, the commons appointed a committee to negotiate a 
loan in the city, without any statement as to its intended ap- 
plication (May 31);^® and commissioners were dispatched to 

* Pari, Hist. M. 1188, &c. 

* May, vt sup./ Clarendon’s Mem 1 . 174. On June 16, 1642, a formal 
appeal to the house ot eommous certified the absence of sixty-fivcmembeis 
to be without any known and legitimate excuse , it was pioposed that they 
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tliat they should each be fined twenty-five pounds, but this proposition 
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York, all ricH and induential gentlemen of tke county, witk 
orders to reside near the king, despite anything he might say 
to the contrary, and to send word to parHament of whatever 
they should obseive (May 2).^ 

The firmness of the commissioners was equal to the perils 
of their mission* “Gentlemen,” said the king, when they 
anived (May 9),^ “what do you want here? I command 
you to depart ” On their lefusal “If you will positively dis- 
obey me,” said he, “ I advise you not to make any pai’ty, or 
hinder my service m the counti}', for if you do. Til clap you up.” 
They answered respectfully, but remained, daily insulted, 
often threatened, seldom at liberty to go out, but managing to 
get information as to all that was passing, and to send the 
intelligence up to London. All York, hke all London, was in 
active motion, the king began to levy a guard, but not ven- 
tiuing absolutely to command this service, he had called to- 
gether the gentlemc"! of the neighbourhood, that he might 
obtain it from their zeal.® The meeting was numerous and 
noisy (May 15),'* loud acclamations g tee ted every woid the 
king said ; the parliamentaiy commis&ioneis were hooted when 
they made their appearance. But that same day there came 
to York several thousand freeholders and farmers, whom the 
grandees had not thought fit to summon; they had, they said, 
the same right as the gentlemen to delibeiate on the affairs 
of the county, and presented themselves, accordingly, at the 
door of the hall in which the royaliwSts had assembled. En- 
trance was denied them; they assembled elsewhere, and pro- 
tested against the measures they heaid were being resolved 
upon by the gentry* Even the latter were divided; for to the 
proposition for levying a guard, more than fifty gentlemen 
replied by a refusal, signed with their names; at the head of 
the list appeared sit Thomas Fairfax, then young and un- 
known, hut at heart the brave and sincere patriot he after- 
wards proved himself.^ Charles, intimidated at this aspect 

* These commissioners were the lords Howard and Fairfax, sir Hugh 
Chojmondley, sir Henry Oholmondley, and sir Philip Stapleton ; Pari. Hist 
u. 13p0, 1210, 1212. 
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of aifairs, aimounced another meeting, to wlxich all the free* 
holders should be summoned: the parliament commissioneis 
were forbidden to attend, but the meeting being held on Hey- 
worth Moor (June 3), near their residence, their friends 
brought them woid what was passing, and sought their ad- 
vice how to 2 >roceed. More than forty thousand men were 
piesent, freeholders, farmers, citizens, on foot, on horseback, 
some in groups, others lunning to and fro to collect their 
friends. The cavaliers soon peiceived that a petition was 
circulating amongst them, beseeclung the king to banish all 
thought of war, and to reconcile himself with the pai'liament. 
They burst into invective and menaces, lode violently in 
upon the groups, snatching the copies of the petition from the 
hands of those who were reading it, and declaiing that the 
ling would not receive it ^ Charles arrived, annoyed and 
jierplexed, not knowing what to say to this multitude, whose 
presence and turbulence already offended his impracticable 
hauteur. Having read a cold, equivocal declaration, he was 
hastily withdi'awing to avoid any reply, when young Fan fax, 
managing to get near Inm, fell suddenly on one knee, and 
placed the people’s petition on the pommel of his saddle, thus 
biaving, even at Ins feet, the king’s disiJeaftuie, who ui ged 
Ills horse louglily against him, to foice him to retire, hut m 
vain.2 

So much boldness m the king’s presence, in the county 
most devoted to his cause intimidated the roynliMs, pai tiou- 
laily those just luuived fiom London, with their minds full of 
the power and energy of paiiiament. It was quite enough, 
they thought to have given the king so peiilous a token of 
their zeal as to come and join him, they did not wish to 
compromise themselves fuither, and, once at Tork, showed 
themselves cold and timid.^ Charles lequested fiom them a 
declaration of the motives which had * constiained them to 
leave London, he wanted it for the purpose of showing that 
after so much tumult, suck violence, the pculiament being no 
longei free had ceased to be legal They signed it, but the 

* In the sixth lettei of tlie Yoik commiltce to the paiiiament, tlated 
June 4, and m a letter of sir John Bomchiei to hi& cousin sn Thomas 
Baiiington, membci of the house of commons of the s<ime datie , Pail Hist 
lu 13 if), 1353 , 
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next day several of them, informed the lung that if he pub- 
lished it they should be obliged to deny it. What, then, 
would you have me do Tidth it?” asked Charles, angrily; but 
they persisted, and the declaration did not appear.^ Notwith- 
standing the concourse and boastings of the cavalieis, nothing 
was done; neither money, arms, nor ammunition, not even 
provisions, weie to be found at York; the king had scarcely 
enough to furnish his own table and to provide for the ordi- 
naiy expenses of his household ^ The queen had sold some of 
the crown jewels in Holland, but such was the influence of 
the menaces of parliament, tliat a long time elapsed before she 
could send the amount to the king ^ He forbade all his sub- 
jects to obey the oidmance respectmg the militia (May 27),^ 
and himself gave commissions to the chief royalists in every 
county to levy and organize it in Ms name® But imme- 
diately afterwards, to palliate the effect of this measure, he 
protested that he had no thought of ar; and the lords at Yoik 
declared, by an ofliciai manifesto, carefully circulated, that, 
to their knowledge, no preparations, no proceedings an- 
nounced any such intention ® So much indecision and decep- 
tion did not arise from weakness alone; ever since the arrnal 
*of the seceders from parliament, Chailes had been tormented 
with the most conflicting councils convinced that Ins most 
Secure strength lay in the respect of the people for legal cider, 
the lawyers, magistrates, and more temperate men were of 
Opinion that henceforth, stnctly observing the laws himself, 
lie should throw upon parliament alone the discredit of 
violating them the cavaliers loudly insisted that delay would 
rqin everything, that on all occasions it was best to anticipate 
the enemy; jind Charles, unable to give up the support of 
either class of advisers, essayed by turns to satisfy each. 

The situation of parhament had, on the contiary, become 
^eatly simplified, the departure of so many roy*ilist mem- 
bers had left the leaders of the revolution m undisturbed pos- 
session of power, a few dissenting voices 'were stiU now and 

^ ^ Clarendon i 1022 = Id il) 

* Ib. * Eusliwortb, i 3, 550. 
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tlieti heard, hut i*edaced to the melancholy task of deploring 
and warning; the house scarcely deigned to make them any 
reply whatever. A decided majority deenung war inevitable, 
boldly accepted it, though with very different views and feel- 
ings* To keep up appearances, a committee was appointed 
to devise means of preventing it (May 27),^ proposals of ac- 
commodation, in nineteen articles, were even di'awn up and 
formally sent to the king (June 2).^ But while awaiting his 
answer, they continued to suppress every petition foi the 
maintenance of peace, ^ and military preparations were pushed 
forward openly and vigorously. Charles had oiFeied to go in 
person to suppress the Irish rebellion, every day increasing 
in violence; his offer was rejected (Apiil Id)."* He refused 
to appoint lord Waiwick, whom the commons had recom- 
mended, commander of the fleet (Maich 31); Warwick as- 
sumed the command, notwithstanding his reffisah® The lord 
mayor, Goumey, had the boldness to pubhsh in London the 
king’s commission, ordeiing the raising of the militia for his 
service and in Ins name; he was impeached, sent to the 
Tower, dismissed his oifice, and aldeiman Pennington, a 
zealous puritan, put in his place (Aug. 18.)^ The city lent 
100,000/. (June 4):^ 1 00*000/. were taken fiom the funds 
destined for the relief of Ii eland (July 30),** a subscuption 
was opened in both houses (June 10), each membei, ad- 
dressed m turn, was lequested to state Ins intention at once. 
Some refused: If there be occasion,” said sir Henry Killi- 
grew', ‘‘ I shall provide myself with a good horse and a good 
sword, and make no question I shall find a good cause;” but, 
having said this, he felt it piudent to retiie to his country 
seat, for after such a speech he could not have passed through 
the streets of London without ab«iolute danger.*** The ardour 
of the people was at its height; in the city as at Westminster, 
the withdrawal of the loyalist members had discouraged their 
artisans. The parliament made an appeal to the patriotism 
ot the citizens; money, plate, jewels, everything was put m 

* Pari. Hist u. 1319. * lb 1324; Ma^, ii. 75* 
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requisition to e^uip some squadrons of horse, under the promise 
of interest at eight per cent. The pulpits resounded with the 
exhortations of the preachers; the amount realized exceeded 
the demands of the most enthusiastic, the expectations of the 
most sanguine; during ten whole days there was a constant 
inSux of plate to Guildhall; there were not enough men to 
receive it, not room enough to hold it; poor women brought 
their wedding-nngs, their gold or silver hair-pins; numbers 
had to wait a long time before their offerings could be taken 
out of their hands ^ Informed of this success on the part of 
the commons, Charles was willing to attempt the same 
means; hut enthusiasm is not a matter of imitation. The 
university of Oxford sent its plate to the king; following its 
example, Cambridge, also, had its plate packed up; part of it, 
indeed, was already gone, when Cromwell, ever vigilant, 
arrived suddenly, and prevented them from sending away any 
more ^ The king’s commissioners had the greatest difficulty 
in collecting, from one country-seat fo another, a few 
trifling contributions, and, scoffing at the niggards, a futile 
and dangerous gratification for a defeated court, was the 
only consolation left to the cavaliers. 

The propositions for accommodation reached'York,® they 
surpassed the predictions of the most hot-headed royalists, 
and deprived the most moderate of hope. The parhament 
demanded the complete destruction of prerogative, and that 
power should rest entirely in its hands, the creation of new 
peers, the appointment or dismissal of all public officers what- 
soever, the education and marriage of the king’s children; that 
in military, civil, and religious affairs, nothing was to be done 
without the formal permission of parliament. Such was, at 
bottom, the true mm, and was one day to be the inestimable 
result of the revolution, but the time was not yet come when 
this substitution of parliamentary for royal governmeni/ could 
he accomplished by the natural working of institutions, and 
the predominant, though indirect, influence of the commons on 
the daily exercise of power. Not in a position to impose its 
leaders upon the crown as state advisers, the national party 

^ May, iii, 81 , Clarendon, i lOlC , Wlutelocke, CO, 
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itseif coiastrained to subject tbe crown oinciallj to its 
dominion, convinced it could not otherwise be secure; a fal* 
iacicus and impracticable method, calculated to no other end 
than to plunge the state in anarchy, but at tins time the only 
plan winch its ablest members could devise. Reading the pro- 
posals, the king’s eves dashed 'with anger, his countenance 
%as sufiiised with a deep crimson; “ These being past,’’ he 
said, we may be waited on bare-headed; ive may have om* 
hmid kissed, the style of ‘ majesty’ continued to us, and ‘ the 
king’s autlioiity, declaied by both houses of parliament,’ may 
still he the style of your commands, we may have swords 
and maces carried before us, and pleaseouiself with the sight 
of a crown and sceptre, (and yet even these twigs would not 
long dourisli, when the stock upon winch they grew was 
dead;) but as to tiue and leal powei, we should remain but 
the outsides, but the picture, but the sign of a king.^” Ha 
broke off all further negotiation. 

^ The parliament expected no other answer. As soon as 
^Cfiived it, all hesitation, even in form, disappeai*edj 
civil war was put to the house (July 9). One voice alone, 
the same which m the opening of the session liad first de* 
nounced pubhc guevances, was now lifted in o])position. 

Ifc*. Speaker,” said sir Benjamin Rudyaul, “ I am touched, 
I am pierced with an appieliension of the hououi of the house 
imd success of this parliament, but that we may bettei con- 
sider the condition we aie in, let us set oiii selves tliiee years 
back If any man then could have credibly told us, that 
\vithin three years the queen shall be gone out of England 
into the Low Countries, foi any cause whatsoever; thc'king 
shall remove fiom his parliament, fiom London to York, 
deeiaring himself not to be safe heie, that theie shall be a 
total rebellion in L eland, such discoid and distempeis both 
in church and state here, as now we find — certainly we should 
have trembled at the thought of it; wheiefoie it is fit we should 
be sensible now we are in it On the otliei side, if any man 
then could have ciedibly told us, that within tin ee years ye 
shall e a parliament, it would have been good news^; 
that bhip-Money simll be taken away by an act of parlia- 
ment, the reasons and grounds of it so looted out, as that 
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tidtlxer itj nor anytMng like it, can ever gi’ow np again; tiia^t 
monopolies, the Mgk commission court, the star-ckamber, the 
bisbops* votes, shall be taken away; the council table regu- 
lated and restrained, tbe forests bounded and limited, ye shall 
have a trienmal parliament, nay, more than that, a perpetual 
parliament, which none shall have the power to dissolve but 
youi’selves, — ^we should have thought this a dream of happi-^ ^ 
ness» Yet, now we axe in the real possession of it, we do 
not enjoy it, TTe stand upon further secuutj, whereas the 
veiy having of these things is a convenient, fair security, 
mutually securing one another. Let us beware we do not 
contend for such a hazardous, unsafe secuiity as may en- 
danger the loss of what we have already. Though we 
had all we desire, we cannot make a mathematical se- 
curity; all human caution is susceptible of corruption and 
failing. God’s providence will not be bound; success must 
be his- . . . hii’ Speaker, it now behoves us to call up all 
the wisdom we have about us, for we are at the very brink 
of combustion and confusion If blood begins once to touch 
blood, we shall presently fall into a ceitain misery, and must 
attend an uncertain success, God knows when, and God 
loiows what’ Every man here is bound in conscience to 
employ his utmobt endea\ouis to prevent the effusion of 
blood. Blood is a crying sin, it pollutes a land. Let us 
save oui hberties and our estates, but so as we may save our 
souls too. Now I have clearly dehvered my own conscience, 

I leave every man freely to his”^ Tain appeal of a 
worthy man, whose only course now was to retire from an 
ai'ena henceforth too agitated for ins calm, puie mind. Other 
anticipations, other fears, equally legitimate, though alhed to 
more headlong, less virtuous passions, imperiously dominated 
the national party; and the day was come, in which good and 
evil, salvation and peril, were so obscurely confounded and 
intei mixed, that the firmest minds, incapable of disentail*- 
gling them, were made the instruments of Providence, who 
alternately chastises langs by their people, and people by 
then kings Only forty-five members in the commons 
shared the scruples of Pudyard,^ and in the house of peers 
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tlie earl of Portland alone protested.^ War measures were 
fbrtliYdtli adopted, the houses seized, for their own use, all 
the pubhc revenues;^ the counties were ordered to provide 
arms and ammunition, and to be leady at the first signal, 
Und^r the title of the committee of safety ^ five peers and ten 
members of the house of commons were charged with the care 
of the public defence, and to see the orders of parhamenfc 
executed (July 4, 1642) ® Finally, the formation of an army 
was decreed, to consist of twenty regiments of foot, of about 
a thousand men each, and of seventy-five squadions, each of 
S’xty horse. Lord Kimbolton, loid Biook, sir Jolm Mernck, 
Hampden, Holies, Ciomwell, leaders of the people m the 
camp as weU as at Westminster, received commands in it. 
The earl of Essex was appointed general-in-chief,^ 

I Ptul Hist 11 1414 * lU 1349 

® Tlie five lords weie tlic eails of NoitLumberland, Essex, Pembiohe, 
Holland, and Mscount Say, the ten members of the commons, Hampden, 
Pym, Holies, Martin, Fiennes, Pierpoint, Glyn, sir William WtUlei, sii 
Philip Stapleton, and sir John Merrick 

♦ The leader will doubtless feel an inteiest in leading the history of the 
commanders of this truly national army , it will be found lu the Appenduc, 
No. VL 
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1642—1643. 

Ureaiing out of the ci^il war — The king raises las standaad at Notting- 
han-* — ^Battle of r.dgeliill — \laims m London — Fight of Brentford— 
Attempts at negotiation — Clioiactei ot the civil war — ^The queen returns 
from the continent — ^Negotiations at Ovfoid — ^Distrust ot the Earl of 
Essev — Iiiteinal dissensions of parliament — ^Ro\«dist conspiracy m the 
citj — ^Dcath cf Hampden — Repeated defeats of the paili.iment — Ita 
energy — ^EfiToits of the paitisans of peace in parliament — ^Project of the 
kingtomaicli upon London — The project defeated — Siege of Gloucestei— 
EiUsed hyEssc\ — Battle of Newhury — ^l$eath of I^oid Falkland — Alliance 
of Paihament with the Scots — Triumphant retiun of Essex to London. 

On Bearing of these arrangements, the king, freed from all un- 
certainty, in his turn displayed a greater degree of vigour. 
A small supply of stoies and ammunition had i cached him 
from Holland; the queen promised more ’ The marquis of 
Hertford, the earl of Noitliamp^ton, lord Strange, sir Ralph 
Hopton, sir Henry Hastings, the commissioners whom the 
king had dispatched to raise troops in Ins name, met Tvitli 
some success in the western and northern counties.^ Gonng, 
the governor of Portsjmouth, had declared in iu& favour."^ 
The cavaliers were rising in all diiections, tliev spiead over 
the countiy, entered by force the houses of the fuends of the 
pailiamcnt, earned off money, horses, aims, and hi ought 
, them to Yoik. pioud of their booty and of their easy victories. 
Charles at once comprehended that such disoiders would 
gieatly injure his cause, and to repress them and at the same 
tini:; excite the zeal of the royahbts, lie made a pi ogress in 

^ Clarendon, . 10”)1 = Mav u 100 
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person through the counties of York, Leicester, Deibj, Not^ 
tingham, and Lincoln, everywhere calling the nobihty to- 
gether, thanking them for their fidelity, and exhorting them 
to be ordeily and prudent; more actue, more affable, than 
was his usual habit, con\ersing even with the common people, 
and everywheie pioclaiming his firm attachment to the le- 
hgion and laws of the country.^ Thebe gatheiings, these 
speeches, the gentry forsaking or fortifying then houses, the 
citizens lebuilding the v;alls of their towns, the loadb covered 
with armed tiavelleis, the daily exercise of the militia, all 
presented the aspect of declared war, and at the same time, 
at every moment, in all pai ts of the kingdom, gave occasion 
to it Blood had alieady been spilt in severd encounteis, 
more like broils than battles.^ The king, by two fruitless 
attempts on Hull and Coventry, had Sready given par- 
liament occasion to charge him as the aggressor ^ The two 
parties equally dreaded this reproach . both ready to lisk 
everything to maintain their rights, both trembled at having 
to answer for the future. At last, on the 23rd of August, 
Charles resolved formally to call his subjects to aims, by 
erecting the royal standaid at Nottingham At six in the 
evening, on the summit of the hill which ovei looks the town 
surrounded by eight hundred horse and a small body of 
militia, he first caused his pioclamation to he read The 
herald had already begun, a scruple arose in the king’s nund; 
he took the papei, and slowly collected seveial passages on 
Ills knee, then letuined it to the herald, who had gicot diffi- 
culty in leading the corrections The trumpets sounded, the 
standard was bi ought foiwaid, hearing this motto “ iijiider 
unto Caisar the things which are Cccsai’s,” but no one Itnew 
where to erect it, nor the piecisc form of the ancient ceie- 
moiiy of the loid paramount assembling his vassals The 
sky was clouded, the wind blew v/ith violence. At last, they 
planted the standaid in the interior of the castle, on the top 
of a tower, after the example of Richaid III , the latest 
known precedent. The next day the wind blew it down. 
“Why did you put it there^” abked the king, “it should 
have been set up in an open place, v here every one might 
*have approached it, not in a prison,” and he had it fallen out 
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of tile castle, just outside tlie park. 'When the keralds sought 
to plant it in the ground, they found that the soil was a mere 
rock. With their daggers, they dug a little hole, in which 
to fix the staff, hut it would not stand, and for several houis 
‘they were obliged to hold it up with their hands. The spec 
tutors ivithdrew, their mmds disturbed by evil forebodings. 
The king passed some days at Nottingham, in firaitless ex- 
pectation that the countiy would answer Ms appeal The 
parhamentary army was forming a few leagues off at North- 
ampton, and aheady numbered sevei*al regiments. If they 
choose to attempt a coup-de-main,” said sir Jacob Astley, 
major-general of the royal army, I would not answer for 
his majesty not being taken in his bed ”2 Some members of 
the council urged him to try negotiation once more What, 
already,” said the Ling, “even before tbe wai* is begun!” 
They insisted, on the ground of Ms weakness Four deputies^ 
proceeded to London (Aug 2o), but returned unsuccessful; 
one of them, lord Southampton, had not even been allowed 
TO deliver Ms message peisonaHy to the house.^ The king 
quitted Nottingham towards the middle of September, and, 
notwithstanding Ms regiet at removing further from London, 
estabhshed his head quarters at Shiewsbuiy, understanding 
that the western counties showed more zeal in his cause. 

The earl of Essex had now been at the head of Ms army 
for moie than a week; when he left London (Sept. 9), an 
immense crowd accompanied Mm with loud acclamations, 
waving in the air orange streamers, the colour of Ms house. 
Whoever wore any other colour was suspected and insulted.® 
At Northampton he found nearly twenty thousand men as- 
sembled. A parliamentary committee was associated with 
Mm, wMcli accompanied him wherever he went, but acted 
under Ms judgment, and was invested with ro counter- 
authority.*'* His instructions were to transmit a petition to 
the king conjuring Mm to return to London, and if he refused 
to follow Mm everywhere, and “by battle or otherwise 
rescue Ms majesty, Ms two sons the prmce of Wales and the 

* Kusnworili, i 0, 783 , Claiendoii, i 1127, Lilly, Obseiv, on the Life and 
Death of King Chailes , Mazeres, Select Tiacts, i " Clai'endon, ii 2 
The eails of Southampton .md Doiset. su John Colepepper, and sir 
William Uvedale * Pail, Hi&t n 14.o8. s Whitelocke, 59. 

^ Pail Hist, n 1573, the committee was composed of twehe lords and 
twenty-foiu memheis of the commons 
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6uke of York, fiom their perfidious councillors, and biing 
them back to the parliament.”^ 

The petition was not even presented; the king declared he 
would not leceive one fiom the hands of men whom he had 
proclaimed traitois (Oct 16) ^ At Shrewsbuiy he had gamed 
strength and confidence. Fiom the west and the north a 
gieat number of reciuits had at length arrived; to equip 
them, he had taken, not without resistance, the arms of the 
militia of several counties, some pailianientaiy supplies, des- 
tined for Ireland, which weie on the way through the west 
to embark at Chester, had fallen into his hands. The catholics 
of Sliropshiie and Staffordslnie had advanced him 5000/.; 
for a peerage, a gentleman had paid him 6000Z. ; and even fiom 
London Ins paity had secretly sent him money About 
twelve thousand men were assembled under his banners.^ 
Prince Eupert, his neplievp',^ lately ai rived from Germany 
(hegimung of Sept ), at the head of the cavaby, overrun the 
neighhouiing country, aheady odious for his pillaging and 
brutality, but at the same time aheady dreaded for his danng 
courage. Essex advanced but slowly, as if rather following 
than cle&iious of overtaking his enemy. On the 23id of Sep- 
tember he arrived at Worcestei, at a few leagues only from 
the king, wheie he spent three weeks without making any 
movement whatever. Emboldened by this inaction, by the 
su('cess of a few skirmishes, and the impioved aspect of his 
afiaiis, Charles lesolved to advance upon I.ondon, and finish 
the wai at one blow, and he was ali^^ady on his thiid day’s 
march thither, when Essex tinned back aftei him to defend 
tlie ])arl lament. 

The gieatest agitation pi evaded in London, none there 
expected this so sudden peid, the pailiamentary party were 
astonished, the loyalists began to put themselves m motion, 
the peoide were alaimed. But the fear of the people is 
easily turned into angei, of this tendency the parliament 
availed itself Finn and impassioned in action as in speech, 
it immediately took measuies of defence against the king, 
and of iigoiir against the malignants, as it called the royahsts. 

7 Pail Hist 11 1471 8 Ih 1484. 

8 Claiendoii, 11 Mrs Hiitcl'iuson’s Memoirs 

* Second sou of FiedencKV, Uudei Palutiue, king of Bohemia, and of 
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A31 wlio had not $ubscnbed to the voiuntary contributions, 
were taxed an arbitiarv amount, and at once called upon to 
pay; tliose who lefused were sent to prison; the suspected 
were disarmed: requisitions of every kind took place; all the 
stables in the town and submbs were visited, and the lioises 
fit for .ser\ice sewed. Foitifications were hastily raised, a 
crowd of men, women and children w'Oilang at them witli 
ardour; chains were hung across the stieets, bariicacles 
erected; xhe militia, kept constantly on foot. Vt^ere icady to 
march at a moment’s notice.^ 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 2ith of Oetobei a report 
arriied that a gieat battle had been fought, the parliamentary 
army totally defeated, many officers killed and made prasoneis: 
the news came fiom Uxbridge, a few miles fiom London; 
left there, it was said, by sir James Eamsey, a Scotchman, 
and colonel of a regiment of horse, as he passed through tlie 
town in his flight. Nearly at the same moment, other intel- 
ligence came of a very different chaiacter, but equally uncei- 
tain. Essex had gained a complete victory; the lemnant of 
the king’s ai'my was in full retieat. This news came from 
people who had been met on the Uxbridge road, galloping 
■with all speed to announce this wonderful success at London.-^ 

The parhament, as ignoiant of the real truth as the people, 
ordered all the shops to be closed, the mihtia to be at their 
posts, the citizens to w^ait for oiders, and requiied fiom each 
of its membeis a personal declaiation of firm adhesion to the 
earl of Essex and his cause, whatever had happened or might 
happen.® It was not till the next day (Oct. 26) that lord 
Wharton and Mr Strode brought fiom the army an official 
account of the battle and its results 

It had been fought on the 23rd of Octobei, neai Keynton, in 
Warwickshire, at the foot of the eminence called Edgehill; not 
till he reached this place, after a niaich of ten days, duimg 
which both ai’mies, always within a few leagues of each other, 
had been completely ignorant of each othei’s movements, 
had Essex overtaken the king’s tioops Though he had 
left behind him pait of his artilleiy and several legiments, 
amongst others that of Hampden, he resolved upon imme- 
diate attack, and the Ling, at the same instant, had adopted 

I Pail Hist u 1478 WLitelocLe, G3 - 'VMiitelocke, 04, 
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the saiBC resolution. Both, were eager for a battle. Esses in 
order to save London, Charles to put an end to the obstacles 
he met with in a country so adverse to his cause, that the 
blacksmiths left their homes to avoid shoeing his horses. 
Commencing about two in the afternoon, the conflict was 
fiei'cely continued till the evening , the parliamentary 
cavalry, weakened by the desertion of sir Faithful Foitescue’s 
regiment, which, at the moment of charging went over in a 
body to the enemy, were put to flight by pnnce Bupert, but in 
his reckless hot-headedness, excited, too, by the desire of pil- 
lage, he pursued them more than t%vo miles, without tioubling 
Inmself what was going on behind him Stopped, at last, 
by Hampden’s regiment coming up with the aitilleiy, 
the prince returned towards the field of battle; and there 
found the royal infantry broken and dispersed, the eail of 
Lindsey, commander-in-chief, mortally wounded and a pri- 
soner, and the king’s standard in the hands of the parliamen- 
tai’ians; the king himself had, at one time, been left almost 
by himself and in great danger of being taken. Essex’s lesei ve 
remamed alone in good cider on the field. Chailes and his 
nephew m vain endeavouied to persuade their squadrons to 
make another charge, they had returned all in confusion, the 
soldiers seeking their officers, the officers their soldieis, 
the horses falling with wrearmess; nothing could be done 
with them. The two armies passed the night on the field of 
battle, both uneasy as to the moriow, though both claimed 
the victory. The parliament had lost more men, the king 
mox*e distinguished persons and ofiicers At daybreak, Charles 
surveyed his camp, a third of the infantiy and many cavaliers 
•were missing; not that all of them had peiished, but the cold, 
the wmnt of provisions, the violence of the first shock, had 
disgusted a great number of the \olunteers and they hud dis* 
pei'sed ^ The king wished to recommence the fight, in order 
to continue Ins maich upon London without ohstr action, but 
he soon saw that this was out of the question In the par- 
liamentary camp the same question was debated, Hampden, 
Holies, Stapleton, most of the militia officeis and members of 
the commons, conjured Essex immediately to resume the at- 
ttvek: “The king,” they said, “is unable to withstand itj 
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t3n*ee fre&li regiments liave joined ns, and he will fall into our 
hands, or be forced to accept our conditions 5 the speedy ter* 
mination of the war can alone save the country evils, the par- 
liament risks, wiiich it is impossible now to foresee ” But the 
professional men, the ofSceis formed in the continent^ wars, 
colonel Dalbier and others, were of a different opinion; ac- 
cording to them, it was alieady a great thing to have fought 
so glorious a battle with mere recruits; London was wsavedt 
but its safety had been deaiiy bought, the soldiers, still alto- 
gether novices, were astounded and dispirited, they would 
not recommence the fight so soon with a good heart: the par- 
liament had but one army, it should be trained to war, and 
not risk all at once. They spoke with authority; Essex 
adopted their advice,^ and lemoved liis head-quarters to War- 
wick, in the rear of the royal army, but so as to follow its 
movements A few days afterwards, the king, advancing to- 
w^ards London, though -svitliout any design of proceeding 
thither at the moment, established his head-quarters at Ox- 
foid, of all the large towns in the kingdom the most devoted 
to Ins cause. 

At London as well as at Oxford, public thanksgivings 
weie offered tsp; for parliament, said its fiiends to one 
another, had gained a gieat deliverance, though a smaE 
victory. They soon, however, discovered that tMs deliver- 
ance was not a complete one ^ Nearer the metiopolis than 
the army of Essex, the king’s troops spread ovei the country; 
most of the deserteis had rejoined their regiments, cured of 
their first fears, by tbe hope of booty.’ Banbury, Abingdon, 
Henley, places they thought sure, opened their gates to the 
king, without striking a blow. The garrison of Beading, 
commanded by Henry Martyn, a particular friend of Crom- 
well’s, and a morose, snarling demagogue, basely fied at the 
mere approach of a few squadrons;® the king transferied his 
head quarters thither. Prince Eupert scoured and pillaged 
the country, up to the very environs of London ^ The city 
got alarmed; in the house of lords pacific suggestions were 
made and listened to (Oct. 29.)® Essex was ordered to draw 
nearer with his troops; and, meantime, the parliament re- 
solved to request a safeguard from the king, for six deputies, 
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appointed to open a negotiation. He refused to include in 
the number su' John Evelyn, whom the evening before 
(Not. 2) he had pi oclaimed a traitor ^ The commons withdrew 
their proposal* Essex had ai lived (Nov. 7). The lord mayor 
called a general meeting of citizens at Guildliall (Nov 8). 
Two members of parhament, lord Brook and sii Harry Vane 
attended, to excite their courage, and exhort them to march 
out and range themseh es under the geneial’s standard “ F or 
he has obtained,” said loid Brook, “the greatest victory that 
was ever gotten, near 2000 (I love to speak with the least) 
on their side slain, and I am confident not a hundred on our 
side, unless you will take in women, children, caimen, and 
dogs, for they slew the veiy dogs and all; — ^if you take 
in women, children, carmen, and dogs, then they slew 
about two hundred The general’s resolution is to go out 
to-moirow, and do again as much as he hath done; all this is for 
your sakes; for lumself, he can be a freeman, he can be a gentle- 
man, he can be a great man, he can go wheie he will, there- 
fore it is only for your sakes he is resolved to go out to-moi ro%v. 
When you hear the drums beat, (for it is resolved the di urns 
shall beat to-morrow,) say not, I beseech you, I am not of the 
trained band, nor this, noi that, nor the other, but doubt not 
to go out to the work, and fight courageously, and this shall 
be the day of your deliveiance.”*-^ The hall rang 'with accla- 
mations; but terror was not disiielled. The king, infoimed 
by bis partisans of eveiything that passed, had hastened his 
march; he was at Colnbrook, fifteen miles fiom London. 
The parliament submitted to send only five deputies, no 
longer insisting on the admission of Evelyn, Charles received 
them well (Nov, 11), and said that in all places, even at the 
gates of the city, he would be ready to treat.^ When his 
answer ivas read in the upper house (Nov. 12), Essex rose 
and inquired what he was to do, whethei he was to continue 
or suspend hostilities. He was ordeied to suspend them; 
and sir Peter ICilligrew departed to treat for an armistice. 
On Ins ariival at Bientford, seven miles fiom London, he 
found hostilities renewed Notwithstanding the negotiation, 
the king had continued to advance, and had fallen unawares 
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on Holles^s regiment, ’which "vvas quartered at Brentford, in 
the hope of easily crushing it and so entering suddenly into the 
city. But the valour of this small corps gave time for the 
regiments of Hampden and lord Brook, in cantonment at 
a short distance, to come up, and these, "with Holies, sus- 
tained for several hours tiie attack of the whole of tlie royal 
army. The cannonading was heard in London, but not 
understood The moment, however, that Essex, who "svas in 
the house of loids at the time, was informed of it, he mounted 
his horse, and set oW with w hat forces he could muster, to 
relieve his men The battle was ovei befoie he arrived, the 
pariiamentaiy troops engaged, after suifermg considerable 
loss, had retired in gieat disordei, the king occupied 
Bientfoid, but had stopped there, and did not seem di'sposed 
to advance further.^ 

London was indignant, and its indignation was all the 
sreatei fiom being combined with ledoubled fears. Nothing 
was talked of but the king’s perfidy, and his cruelty, for, it 
was said, he had intended to take the city by storm during 
the night, and give uji its inhabitants, their families, their 
pi operty, to his rapacious and licentious cavaliers ® The 
warmest advocates for war bitterly complained that he should 
hung it thus even under their very waUs, and expose to such 
dangers so many thousands of his peaceable subjects. The 
parliament promptly turned this feeling to advantage. It 
invited the apprentices to enlist, promising that the time of 
their service should be reckoned as part of their appientice- 
ship;3 the city ofiered four thousand men, taken fiom its 
militia, and appointed Skippon to command them. Come, 
my boys, my brave boys,” he said, as he put himself at their 
head, “ let us pi ay heartily and fight heartily. I will run the 
same fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the cause is 
for God, and for the defence of yourselves, your ives and chil- 
dren. Come, my honest and brave boys, pray heartily and 
fight heartily, and God will bless us.”^ During one whole 
day and night, these levies of militia and volunteers wei’e 
successively filing out of London to ]oin the aimy; and wo 
days after the battle of Brentford (Nov. 14), Essex, accom- 
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panied by most of tbe members of both bouses, and a crowd 
of spectators, reviewed twenty-four thousand men, disposed 
in Dcittle array on Tumbam-green, less than a mile fiom the 
Idnsc's outposts. 

Heie the discussion, which had commenced in the generals 
council after the battle of Edgehill, was renewed Hampden 
and his friends eageily demanded that an attack should at 
once be made. IS^ever again, they said, would they find 
the people at once so determined, so imperiously necessitated 
to conquer. For a moment their advice pi evaded, and some 
movements of the tioops weie ordered m consequence. But 
Esses gave way most reluctantly, the old officers persevering 
in their opposition. An incident happened to stiengthen that 
opposition One day, when the anny was drawn up in battle 
array in front of that of the king, whether in consequence o£ 
the royal troops appearing to make a demonstration of attack, 
or from some other cause, two or three bundled spectators, 
who had come from London on horseback, suddenly started 
off £\t full gallop towards town, at the mere sight of this, 
the courage of the paibamentary army seemed altogether 
shaken — desponding expressions cnculated, and many soldiers 
appeared disposed to quit their colouis and also letuin 
home When the misconception was cleared up, however, 
faces legained their serenity, and the ranks closed up firmly; 
abundance of provisions, wine, tobacco, and so on, sent by 
the women of the city to their sons and husbands, brought 
back confidence and gaiety to the camp. But Essex decidedly 
refused to hazard all on the strengtli of the public enthusiasm; 
he recalled the regiments which had advanced, and took up 
on ell Sides a defensive position; and the king, who on his 
paxt dreaded an attack, haMng no moio ammunition, effected 
bis retreat without obstacle, first to Heading, and then to Ox- 
ford, where he took up Ins winter quarters ^ 

So much hesitation and delay, against wliicli the leaders of 
parliament stiuggled m vain, had more powerful causes than 
the wavering attitude of the soldiers, or the prudence ^'f the 
general. Even the city was full of doubts and divisions, the 
peacc-pnity loudly asserted its principles there, fortified as it 
now was by the accession, especially among the higher class 
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of citizens, of many who had consented to war with fear and 
sorrow, many only because they did not know how to prevent 
it Already petitions, while denouncing as vehemently as ever 
popery and absolute power, called upon parliament to restore 
peace (Dec 19).^ These petitions were suppressed, their 
authors menaced, but others were sent from the country, and 
addi'essed to the lords, who were thought better disposed to 
receive them (Dec. 22) ^ Opposite petitions were not want- 
ing- on the one hand, the magistrates and common council 
of the city, renewed by recent elections, on the otlier, the 
lower classes of citizens and the populace were devoted to the 
boldest leaders of tbe commons, and ardently embraced every 
opportunity to excite or uphold them A tradesman named 
Shute, came almost every day (Nov. 13 and 21, Dec. 9, &c.)^ 
to the bar of the house of commons, followed by a numerous 
tiain, and demanding, in the name of ^Hhe pious and move- 
ment party,” that war should be carried on -with vigour. 
He Avas received with coidiality, and thanked for his zeal; 
but when his language became too imperious, and he spoke 
too insolently of the lords and officers of the army, the house 
felt obhged to reprimand him (Dec for no one dared to 
say or even think that the commons could separate fiom the 
lords on their side, or triumph without their support. To 
give the friends of peace some show of satisfaction, it was 
arranged that the common council should officially petition 
for peace, not fiom the parliament, but from the king him- 
self; the embarrassment of answering such an appeal would 
thus faE upon Charles, and they were sure the answer given 
by him would displease the citizens.® Accordingly, with the 
consent of the houses, a deputation from the common council 
proceeded to Oxford (Jan 2, 1643). The king smiled wdien 
they urged him to return to London, promising to suppress aE 
riots: You cannot maintain peace there by yourselves,” said 
he, and sent back the deputies with his answer, accompanied 
by a gentleman whom he charged to read it in his name to 
the assembled citizens An immense multitude collected at 
Guildhall to hear it (Jan. 13); lord Manchester and Fym 
were present, ready to repel, in the name of parEament, the 
charges which might be made by the king. At the sight of 
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this noisy multitude, tile king’s commissioner was fnglitened, 
^ind wished to be excused fiom reading the letter himself, 
alleging the weakness of his voice Impel atively summoned 
to dischaige his duty, he obeyed, and was even forced to read 
the answer twice, in two diffeient halls, that everyone might 
Iiear it. After the second reading, a few royalists, who had 
iloubtingly stationed themselves neai the dooi, hazarded some 
cheeis, at once drowned by violent muimuis. The king’s 
letter was long and bitter, full of recriminations, which ga\ e 
no indication of a wish for peace. Pym and loid Manchester 
replied; the shout we will live and die with them,” arose 
fiom the multitude, and all petitions for peace weie for a time 
relinquished * The attempts of the royal party at reconci- 
liation had novel any better result, but they were constantly 
renewed, and kept Westminster, as well as the city, in a con- 
stant state of anxious suspense; no one, as yet, thought of 
putting an effectual termination to them, by those last ex- 
cesses of tyiamiy which give to paities a few days of un- 
limited power, soon punished by long continued leveises. 
The pailiament, intent upon struggling against this inward 
evil, could not outwaidly display its full eneigy, noi direct it 
fi eely to othei conflicts. 

In the counties it was otherwise; there nothing stood in 
the way of parlies, no geneial and decisive lespousibihty was 
attached to then acts, and political necessities and calcula- 
tions neithei regulated nor intimidated then passions. Thus, 
while in the neighbourhood of London the war between the 
parliament and the king seemed to languish, elseulrne, be- 
tween the pailiamentaiians and royalists, it bioke forth spon- 
taneous and eneigetic, openly earned on in each locality by 
the inhabitants on then own account, and almost without 
attention to what was passing between Oxfoid and the me- 
tiopohs. Scarce six months had elapsed, befoie the country 
was coveied with waihke confederations, freely enteied into, 
eithei m the interior of paiticular counties by men holding 
the same opinions, or between neighbouiing counties, to sup- 
port their common cause. As a pieliminary step, these 
confedeiations lequested and leceived fiom the king or the 
parliament, accoiding to then views, commissions foi their 
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leaders, and povsrer to levj soldiers, impose taxes, and adopt 
all such measuies as they considered necessaiy to insure suc- 
cess, After this, they acted separately, and almost at their 
own discretion, except the occasionally sending an account to 
Oxford or London of their situation, then* proceedings, and 
sohciting, on occasion, assistance or advice.^ In default of 
these local leagues, in many cases concnirently with them, 
some rich and influential individual levied a small body of 
men and carried on partisan warfare, sometimes in his 
own immediate neighbouihood, sometimes at a greater dis- 
tance, according to ins courage, his stiength, or the necessity 
of the case ^ In other places, if more pacific feelings pre- 
vailed for awhile, they were manifested with the same inde- 
pendence; in Yorkslnic and Cheshire, the two parties consi- 
sidering themselves nearly equal, and more likely meiely to 
damage each other than for either to obtain the victory,, 
concluded a legular tieaty of neutrality,^ and nearly at the 
same time, at the opposite extiemityof England, the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall solemnly piomi&ed each other, by 
commissioners, to remain at peace, and to let the Ling and the 
pailiament fight the matter out as they might (Feb. 1643 ).'^ 
But both the pailiament and the king stiongly censured these 
conventions,'’ and even those who had entered into them had 
presumed too much on their mutual forbearance. They were 
ere long as fiei cely engaged in hostilities as the rest of their 
countrymen. In the eastern, midland, and south-eastern, 
counties^ the most populous and wealthy, the parliamentarj^ 
party was strongest, in those of the nortli, the west, and 
south-west, the preponderance belonged to the king, in the 
latter, landed pioperty was less divided, industry less active, 
the highei nobility inoie influential, and the roman-catholic 
religion had more adherents. But in both these portions of 

^ The t^o i)iincip{il confederacies •were lu the north, the counties of 
Diuliam, Northiimheiiand, Cumbeiland, and Wesimoreland, for the royal 
cause, and in the east, the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huutnigdou, Bcdfoid, Essex, Lineolu, and Heittoid for the parliament, 
Tiieie ^\ele se^eldl otheis, as in the centie, that of the counUes of North- 
ampton, WtU\Mck, Leicestei, Deihy, and Stafioid foi the pailiament in the- 
south east, that oi the counties of Doiset, Someiset, De\on, and Comwali, 
foi the king, &c , Riisliworth, ii 3, 66, 6cc 
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the kingdom, particularly in that where the king’s interest 
prevailed, the weakest party was still strong enough to keep 
its enemies in check; and the parliament had this advantage, 
that the counties devoted to its cause, nearly all contiguous 
and compact, formed round London a formidable girdle of 
defence, while the royalist counties, spreading from the south- 
west to the north-east, from the Land’s-end to the extremity 
of Durham, in a long and nairow line, broken at intervals by 
distiicts holding opposite views, were much less united among 
themselves, had a difficulty in maintaining correspondence, 
could rarely act in concert, and only protected the rear of 
Charles’s head-quarters at Oxford, a place entirely royalist, 
but too far ad\ anced in, almost isolated amidst, the enemy’s 
territory 

A war of this kind, in the heart of winter, and in which 
the two principal aimies remained nearly inactive, could not 
bring about prompt or decisive r<isults Everywhere and 
every day, tlieie were sudden and brief expeditions, small 
places by turns taken and lost, siu prises, skirmishes, wherein 
the two parties were alternately winners and losers to about 
the same extent ^ The citizens -were becoming disciiilined 
and expeiienced, though they were not as yet regular soldiers. 
Some leaders began to distinguish themselves by their 
courage, their talents, or their good fortune, but none were 
knowm to the whole nation; their influence was as local as their 
exploits. Besides, notwithstanding the aidour of men’s pas- 
sions, the conduct of the parties to each other -was upon the 
whole gentlemanly and forbearing, though the aristocracy 
was no longer in the ascendant, and the new power of the 
commons was the true cause of the national movement, it 
was against the king and his tyranny that the country had 
adsen; the different classes of society were not at war, nor 
wished to crush each other, eithei in self-defence oi in the 
assertion of liberty On both sides, and in most idaces, com 
mand was in the hands of men of nearly equal condition, 
formed to the same habits, and capable of understanding and 
respecting each othei*, even while they fought Licentious, 
thouglitless, and lapacious, still the cavaliers were not fero- 
cious; and the presbyterians letained, amidst their harsh 

» See Mrs Hutclnuson’s Memoirs, and tliose of Ludlow, and May’s Hist. 
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fanaticism, a respect for tlie laws, and for humanitj, of 
Vvdiicli the history of civil discord presents few examples, 
Eelations, neighbours, friends, engaged under different 
standards, did not entiiely bieak off all connexion, and lent 
each other assistance in case of need; though they met op- 
posed in arms, they observed mutual courtesy, as men who 
had recently li\ ed together in peace, and who were not sepa- 
rated for ever ^ Prisoneis weie usually dismissed, upon the 
simple promise not to serve again* if it happened that they 
were suffered to depait without their necessities having been 
propel iy cared for, even if the king had seen them file off 
befoie Iiim with an an* of cold iudifierence, it was regarded 
as a serious offence,^ and the cruel brutality of prince Ilupert 
caused so much suipiise and created so much indignation, 
that even the multitude spoke of him v.uth ersion and dis- 
gust, as of a Hide, uncivilized foreigner. Thus the war, 
though eveiyivhere in full opeiation, remained free fioin 
that furious lage which hastens it to a close; both parties, 
openty and earnestly engaging m it, seemed afiaid of striking 
each other too hard, and theie was fighting every day in 
every pnit of the kingdom, without the course of extents 
becor»ing more rapid, the parliament or the king ceasing 
to lose tiieir time in tiivial debates and vam conferences 
Towaids the middle of February, however, the queen’s 
sreturn gave an impulse to afiairs. Duiing the yeai* and 
upwards she had been in Holland, she had e\dnced, in the 
aegotiations of aid, very uncommon address and activity. 
The aiistocratie party was then uppermost in the States; the 
stadtholder, her son-in law, seconded her with all lus pow'er 
Confident and adventurous when no pres&ing danger disturbed 
her mind, eminently giacious and insinuating in her manner 
towards those of whom she stood in need, she found means 
to intciest in her cause this reserved and lepiiblican. people. 
In ain did the parhament send over ( September) to the 
Hague, Ml. Waltei Strickland, as ambassador, to remind 
the States of the seiwices which the English people had for- 
meily rendered to the liberties of the United Provinces, and 
to requiie, at least, a strict neutrality. Stiickland, after waiting 
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a long time for an audience, obtained, with great difficulty, 
some equivocal declai ations ; tlie people openly manifested their 
ill will towaids him, and the queen continued, without inter- 
mption, the preparations for her departuie^ Four vessels 
laden widi arms, ammunition, officeis, and soldiers, accom- 
panied lier, and admiral Batten, whom parliament had oidered 
to intercept the convoy, did not overtake them till they weie 
disembaildng at Burlington (Feb 22, 1643). Batten can- 
nonaded the place; the queen was lodged on the quay, the 
halls fell upon her house, and even into the room where she 
was sleeping; she hastily got up, and fled into the country, 
where she passed some hours hid, it is said, under a bank,^ 
Soon the whole country was full of reports about her courage 
and her penis. Lord Newcastle came with a body of troops 
to escort her to Yoik; the gentry surrounded her with 
transjiort, lull of indignation against the traitor Batten, who 
had, they insisted, designedly pointed Ins cannon at the house 
in winch she lodged; a host of catholics hastened to serve 
under her banner In vain was tins infi action of the laws 
of the kingdom w arraly denounced to the king and to the 
parliament; m vain, with the hope of degrading or intimi- 
dating loid Newcastle, the name the a^my of the papists and 
of the gtteen'^ was given to his aimy. Having long since 
received foimal authoiity fiom the king,'^ he contemptu- 
ously spurned all these complaints, and retained his new 
soldiers He soon found himself at the head of a consider- 
able foice The queen continued to reside at York, less 
anxious tc' rf join her husband, than delighted to command 
a one, and to pie&ide without lestiaint over all the projects' 
with which J*ei court \\as alieady in full agitation Hamil- 
ton and Montrose came fiom Scotland to consult wiili her on 
the means of engaging that kingdom in the king’s cause; 
Hamilton, alwa 3\'5 conciliatoiy and cautious, maintained that 
it was possible, notwithstanding the decidedly hostile influ- 
ence of the maiquis of Argyle, to gain over the Scottish parlia- 
ment Monti ose, presumptuous and dai mg, urged that under 
the command of the earl of Antrim, a powerful nobleman of 
the noith of li eland* who hud also come to York to ofler his 

1 nushwoiih, 11 0, lOT, Hams, Life of Cromwell, 200 
2 Claiendoii, 1 ) 21 J, Memons Ue M<i<I tie iMotte\iUe i 273. 
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services, a body of Ii'isb slioiild land ontlie coast of Scotland, 
and, joining the IngWanders who were to be raised, massacre 
the presbyterian cliiefs; and he offered himself to carry out 
as well as arrange the project.^ The queen lent an ear to 
every suggestion, secretly favouring the most violent, but care- 
ful to propitiate all who came to render homage to her power* 
She at the same time, and with great success, entered into secret 
negotiations with some of the parliamentary leaders, already 
disgusted with their party, or influenced by her proximity; sir 
Hugh Cholmondley, governor of Scarborough, who a month 
before had defeated a body of royahsts, promised (end of 
llarch) to deliver that town into her lian^5 even sir John 
Hotham did not seem indisposed to open to her the gates of 
Hull, which befoie the breaking out of the war he had so 
rudely shut against the king. In short, thioughout the north, 
the royalists weie fCill of ardour and hope; the parliamenta- 
rians, anxious and silent, wrote letter upon letter to London 
to demand advice and assistance 

The parliament itself felt troubled, at the commencement 
of the war, it had flattered itself with the expectation of 
speedy success; the inci ease of taxes excited murmurs there 
were rumours of conspiiacies in the city, notwithstanding the 
absence of many membeisfiiendly to peace, every time peace 
was spoken of, it found, even m the commons, numerous advo- 
cates Negotiations were not quite broken off; it was proposed 
to renew them, and as a proof of good faith to disband the 
armies on both sides, as soon as a tieaty should be com- 
menced. Sir Benjamin Eudyard suppoited the motion; I 
have long and thoughtfully expected,” said he, “ that the cup 
of trembSng which hath gone round about us to other nations, 
would at length come in amongst us; it is now come at last, 
and we may drink the dregs of it, the worst; which God 
avert! Theie is yet some comfort left, that oui miseries 
are not likely to last long; for we cannot fight here as they 
do in Germany, in that great, large, vast continent, where, 
although there be war in some pai'ts of it, yet there are many 
other remote quiet places for tiade and tillage to support 

J Eushwoith, u 3, 3o3 ; Bailiie’s Letters, i 304 
2 Pail Hist 111 77, the new taxes imposed on the city of London 
amounted to 10,0O0Z a week tho'-e on the whole kingdom to 33,518Z a 
week, Clarendon, 11 - 25 !> 
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in* We must fight as in a cockpit, we are sniromided with 
the sea, we have no stronger holds than our ow skulls and 
our own iihs to keep out enemies, so that the whole kingdom 
will surldenly be but one flame. It hath been said in this house, 
that we ai e bound in conscience to punish the shedding of 
innocent blood, but, sir, who shall be answeiable for all the 
innocent blood which shall he spilt heieafter, if we do not 
endeavour a peace by a speedy tieaty? Certainly God is as 
much to he trusted in a tieaty as in war, it is he that gives 
wisdom to treat as well as com ago to fight, and success to 
both, as it pleaseth him. Blood is a ciying sin, it pollutes a 
land. Why should we defile this land any longer^”^ The 
motion was rejected (Feb. 17),^ but only by a majority o 
three, and the words of Eudyard weie in the mouths of many' 
well-disposed persons. The leadeis of the commons secietly 
shuddeied at seeing themselves diiven to solicit a peace, im- 
possible except on conditions winch would render it fatal to 
them. Yet they gave way, for few, even among them fiiends, 
were so passionately ardent in the matter as not to desire to 
avoid such evils, if possible; and on the 20th of March, after 
some preliminary negotiations, five commissioners^ departed 
for Oxford, charged to discuss for twenty days, flist, a sus- 
pension of arms, and then a tieaty. 

They were well received by the king, their intei course with 
the court was dignified and imposing, the eail of Noithum- 
berland, president of the committee, displayed great mag- 
nificence: he had brought with him all lus household, his 
plate, his wine; provisions ueie legiilarly sent him from 
London, the royalists visited and dined with him: the king 
even deigned to accept from him a few pi esents for his own 
table,^ Among the earFs coadjutois, plain members of the 
commons, theie were several who took infinite pleasure in 
appearing at Oxford with so much parade. But when the 
negotiating began, these brilliant demonstiations were without 
effect; neither the parliament nor the king could accept each 

1 Pail Hist. Ill 80 
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other’s conditions, for they were the same as those which 
had been so haughtily rejected before the war commenced, 
and would have sarreitdered one or the other party without 
defence to its adversaries. One evening the parKamentary 
commissioners flattered themselves they iiad at last obtained 
from the king, probably on the subject of the militia, a con- 
cession of some importance; after a long conference, he had 
appeared to jdeld, and was to give them a written answer the 
next morning. To their great surprise, it was quite dif- 
ferent from what had been agreed upon; and they learned that 
before the king went to bed, the gentlemen of the bed- 
^amber, the confidants of the queen, had, in the absence of 
his ministers, induced him to change his resolution.^ ^*If, at 
least, the king,^’ said IVfr. Pierpoint, one of the commissioners, 
to the council, “ would only treat with favom* some of the 
lords attached to parliament, their influence might serve 
him,’’ But Charles, rancorous and haughty with reference 
to his courtiers as well as to his people, would scarcely even 
listen to a suggestion put forward one day of restoring to 
the earl of Northumberland the office of lord high admiral; 
intrigues of personal interest were as futile as their sue 
cess would have been.^ The king, as well as the leaders of 
the commons, had no wish for peace, he had piomised the 
queen that he would never agree to it without her consent; 
and she wrote to him from York to dissuade him from it^ 
already displeased that negotiations should have been opened 
in her absence, and declaring to her husband that she would 
leave England if she did not officially obtain a guard for hesc 
safety.^ A petition from the officers in garrison at Oxford, 
secretly set on foot by the king himself,^ urgently opposed 
the suspension of arms. In vam did some of the pailiamen- 
tary commissioners, in private conversations, endeavour to 
excite his fears as to the future; in vain did other commis- 
sioners, who had come from Scotland to solicit the calling of 
a, parliament m that kingdom, propose their mediation.^ 
He rejected it as an affront, forbade them to meddle with the 
affairs of England, and at last made the commissioners, as his 
final answer, the offer to return to the parliament, if it would 
remove its place of meeting to some place at least twenty* 

1 V’lnteloclce, 68 2 Claiendon, Memoiis, i 181 
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iftiies from London. Upon the receipt of this message, par- 
liament immediately recalled its commissioners, and by so 
urgent an order that they felt themselves compelled to set oif 
the same day (April 3 5), though it was late and their travel- 
ling carriages were not ready. ^ 

Their pioceedings at Oxfoxd, particularly their intercourse 
with the king and the couit, had inspired the partisans of 
war with much distrust Lord Noithumberland, on his 
arrival, heard that one of Ins letters to his wife had been 
apened by Henry Martyn, a member of the committee of 
safety, a man noted only as having ded from Reading at the 
mere approach of the royal troops, and for the violence of hi^ 
language. No nobleman was more tenacious of his dignity 
than the eail, nor more accustomed to defeience on the part 
of his fellow-citizens. Meeting with Martyn at Westminster, 
he demanded an explanation of the outiage ho had com^ 
mitted; and, as Martyn in a sneeiing tone maintained that 
he had done right, the eail stiuck him with his cane in the 
presence of seveial spectators. When brought befoie parlia- 
ment, the quarrel was received by the commons wnth some 
perplexity, by the lords with haughty contempt, and almost 
immediately hushed up ^ Mattel s weie in that condition 
wheiein eveiy incident re\eals and foments dissensions which 
every one would yet fain conceal. Spiing was coming on; 
whether peace was desiied or feaied, it was essential to think 
of war The same day that the commissioners returned to 
London, Essex again took the field ^ It was still Hampdeti’s 
opinion that he should march at once upon Oxford, and 
besiege and reduce the king^ At Oxfoid itself alarm pre- 
V 2 i.iled, and they talked of going to join the queen and lord 
Newcastle in the north l^ut Essex, either still distrusting 
his strength, or already uneasy at his success, again i ejected 
this daring counsel, and still encamped between Oxford and 
London, contented himself with laying siege to Reading, a 
place ie deemed indispensable to the safety of parliament ► 
Reading submitted in ten days (April 27); Hampden then 


^ Wliitelocke, G9 , Rusliwortli, ii 3 3(5-±, Cltuendou, ui.335 
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<>nce more proposed the siege of Oxford: Essex persisted ia 
his refusal.^ Nothing was further from him than treachery 
or fear; hut he made war with regret, and, to counteract his 
melancholy anticipations, he had no longer the pleasures 
of popularity Even before the recommencement of the 
campaign, some anger had been expressed against him in 
the commons, pai'ticulaily in the committee of safety, the- 
veiy locus of the party. The more violent had gone so far 
as to ask wdiether, then, it was impossible to supersede him, 
and the name of Hampden, it is said, had been mentioned.'-* 
Hampden was too wise to entertain even the idea of a power 
for which he felt no desiie; ivhether capable or not of com- 
manding, he only served under Essex as a colonel. But since 
the beginning of the war, duiing the winter more especially, 
others had acquned a more independent and extended glory. 
In the noith, Fairfax and his father, notwithstanding the 
superioiity of lord Newcastle, daily and in every direction, 
disputed with liim, in the most daring manner, the dominion 
of that pait of the countxy ^ At the head of the confedera- 
tion of the eastern counties, lord Manchester, it is true, had 
no opportunity of encounteiing any royalist leader of emi- 
nence, but he had often given valuable assistance to the 
parliamentarians of the northern and midland counties; well- 
organized bodies of militia were leady to follow him; and his 
frankness, his liberality, and his gentleness endeared him to 
the population there. In the same counties, colonel Cromwell, 
ah eady famous for various dashing exploits, as skilfully plan- 
ned as ably executed, exeicised over the minds of many men 
of bold spirit, enthusiastic piety, and of a condition at once 
wealthy and olDscure, an influence which already gave proof of 
gieat genius and great power. Finally, in the south and west> 
the dispersion of several bands of royahsis and the taking of 
seven places in three months,® had gained sir William Waller 
the appellation of “ William the Conqueror The parliament 

* Claieudoa tU sup ^ Wood, Atben® Oxomensis, aiticle * Hampden." 

3 Faiifax, Mem (1600) 13, ct seq, 
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tlien, it was said, was at no loss for either generals or armies* 
and if lord Essex refused to conquer, he must make way for 
some one else. 

!No specific proposition, no puhhc suggestion even, fol- 
lowed these Litter speeches. Essex was not merely an ofiicer 
in the service of a discontented party; to him were attached 
the loids who were engaged in the war, the moderate men 
who wished for peace, and the clearer-sighted presbyterians, 
ah’eady uneasy at the proceedings of the more daimg sec- 
taries Hampden himself, and the leaders of the political 
party, though they uiged the earl to act with greatei vigour, 
had no design of separating from him Discord then did not 
openly break out, hut, concealed, it was already in active 
operation, and Essex very soon felt its effects. Those who 
were fain to show him outward respect, secretly did all in 
their power to impede him; and his defenders, thinking they 
did quite enough in speaking for him, took very little pains to 
give him practical assistance. Before the end of a month 
he had to complain of the bad condition of his army, pay, 
provisions, clothing, all weie wanting; suffering and sick- 
ness decimated Ms men, lately so carefully provided for by the 
city. He made his wants known to the different committees 
whose business it was to supply them, but his adversaiies, 
more active and indefatigable than his fi lends, had far 
greater influence in these quarters, it was, in fact, to his ene- 
mies, in consequence of their unceasing activity, that most of 
the executive measures had been entrusted; the subordinate 
agents were almost all of their selection. All the generafs 
appeals were without effect,^ Though the second campaign had 
opened, no decided change was perceptible, and alrea% the 
party wliich had divested the king of power felt that power 
slipping from its grasp, already another party, though as yet 
obliged to remain silent, were stiong enough to reduce the 
great army of the parliament to inefficiency, and earnest 
enough in its purpose to risk everything by giving the pre- 
sent advantage to the common enemy. 

Already, too, and under the influence of the same feelings, 
another army was silently forming. In those skirmishes 
winch, notwithstanding the negotiations and delays between 
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Oxford and London, were every day taking place, the par- 
Ihimentanans, since the Brentford affair, had experienced 
fieqnent defeats. The royal cavalry, more especially, stiuck 
tenor into the parliamentary horse, and the cavalry was still, 
as in the feudal times, the most honoured and efficient force. 
Hampden and Crom-vvell were talking one day of this infe- 
riority of their paity: ‘‘How can it be otherwise?” asked 
Cromwell ; “ your horse ai e for the most part superan- 
nuated domestics, tapsters, and people of that sort, thems are 
tlie sons of gentlemen, men of quality Do you think such 
poor vagabonds as your fellow's, have soul enough to stand 
against gentlemen full of lesolution and honour^ Take not 
my 'words ill- 1 know you will not, you must have fellows 
animated by a ^pllit that will take them as far as the king’s 
gentlemen, or yoa’il always be beaten.” You are right,” 
said Hampden, “ but tins cannot be ” “ I can do something 

towai'ds it,” said Ciomwell, “and I will* I will raise men 
who will have the fear of God before their eyes, and who 
will bring some conscience to what they do; and I promise 
you tliey shall not be beaten He accoidingly -went through 

the eastern counties, recruiting young men, the greater part 
known to lum, and he to them; all freeholders or the sons of 
freelioldeis, to w-hom pay "was not an object, nor mere idle- 
ness a pleasiue; all tierce, hardy fanatics, engaging in the 
war far conscience’ sake, and under Cromwell from confidence 
in him. “ I will not deceive you,” said he, “ nor make you 
believe, as my commission has it, that you are going to fight 
foi the king and parliament: if the king were before me I 
would as soon shoot him as another; if your conscience will 
not aiio'w you to do as much, go and serve elsewhere.”^ The 
majoiity did not hesitate a moment, and they were no sooner 
enhsted, than all the comforts of domestic, and all the hcence 
>f mihtarylife, weie alike interdicted them, subjected to the 
most seveie disciphne, compelled to keep their horses and arms 
in perfect order, often sleeping in the open air, passing almost 
without relaxation fiom the duties of mihtary servuce to 


^ Tins comersation is related m a pamplilet of tlie tune, entitled “ Mo- 
aaarcliy asseited to be tbc best form of go\eimnenMna confeicnce at\Vhite^ 
bail between Oliver and a committee of paniamcni” London, lOfiO, »S\o. 

- Mem of tbe Piotectoial House, , In Maik Noble, G7S7,) i. 271. 
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exercises of piety, their leader insisted upon then devoting 
themselves to their new calling as earnestly as to their 
cause, and that the free energy of fanaticism should in them be 
combined with the disciplined firmness of the soldier.^ When 
the campaign opened, fouiteen squadrons of such volunteeis, 
foi^ming a body of about a thousand horse, marched under the 
orders of Ciomweli ^ 

A month passed almost without any incident The taking 
of Eeading, so little thought of in London, had excited the 
greatest alaim at Oxfoid, and the king, instead of actings 
was deliberating whether he should not take to Sight The 
parliament, embarrassed with its internal dissensions, was 
moie occupied with these than about its enemies. Now, it 
sough I: to satisfy at once all its adherents, violent and mode- 
rate, politicians and devotees, now, decisive resolutions, ob- 
tained with great difficulty by one paity, remained without 
effect, and as if abandoned by common consent. The pres- 
bytei'ians had long demanded, and liad been piomised an 
assembly of divines to refoim, at length, the church: it was 
convoked but parliament itself named one bundled and 
twenty-one of the members, associated with them thirty lay- 
men, ten lords, and twenty membeis of the commons, with the 
honouis of precedence; ecclesiastics of all sorts of opinions 
were summoned; and, without authoiity or independence, the 
assembly had ineiely to give its advice on the questions which 
the houses of parliament, oi one of them, thought fit to piopose 
A chaige of high tieason was brought against the queen, and 
no one laised his voice against it, but after Pym had earned 
it to tlie upper house (May 23), it 'ivas no moie heard of/* 
The absence of the great seal daily impeded the administra- 
tion of justice and other public and piivate business. To 
put an end to this inconvenience, and moi cover, to assume to 
themselves the legal attributes of sovereignty, the commons 
ordered a new great seal to be prepared (middle of May); but 
the lords refused their assent to tins proceeding, more afraid 

* Wlntelocke, p 68, Mercuuus Piaginaticus, of tlie 00th of May, 1C4.8, 
Bates “ Kleuclius motuum nupeioium,” pait ,3, p 220. 

^ May 11 80 

® By a resolution of pailiament oftl’e 12th of Jnne, 1613; Uiey began tik 
ait on the 1st of Jiih iollowing 
■* Neal, HI 10 
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of usurpisig tlie emblems of sovereign! f©wer than of exer- 
cising It without this sanction; and mmjoi the comnioits 
thought it prudent to add their entreaties.^ Sometimes the 
various paities, voting together with different views, com- 
bined in a deceptive and barren unanimity; more frequently, 
of neai’ly equal strength, they reduced each other to incapa- 
city, and seemed to wait till some external circumstance 
should force them to unite or separate for ever* ** 

On the 31st of May, a fast day, in the church cf St. Mar-» 
garet’s, Westminster, both hous^ were listening to a sermon: 
a note %vas delivered to Pym, who rose immediately, and after 
a \ery animated but wluspered convention with those 
around Inm. waiting not for the end of the service, hastily 
went out with his pimcipal colleagues, living the congi^a- 
tion in a state of excitement commensurate with thdr igno- 
rance and then cuiiosity.^ 

Tlie seimon over, the houses met, and the public learned 
that a wide-spiead conspiiacy had just been discovered; 
several loi els, it was said, several members of the connnons, 
and a great number of citizens were concerned in it. They 
had designed to aim the loyalists, to seize upon the Tower, 
the arsenals, and the principal military posts, to oiTOst the 
leadeis of both houseb, and dually, to introduce the MngV 
troops into London Tliat \"ery day, May 31st, had been 
named for the execution of the plot. The whole 
however, it was added, would soon be cleared np^ for a eiter 
mittee of inquiry had been appointed, and ahre^y sevCrai 
persons were mentioned as having been arrested by their 
command.^ 

And, in point of fact, in the course of that night and the 
next day, Edmund Waller, a member of the commons, and a 
poet of celebnty, Mr. Tonakins, his brother-in-law, formerly 
attached to the queen’s household, Mr. Challoner, a rich 
citizen, and se'^eral otheis were mrested and examined. All 
of them acknowledged, with more or less of detail, the ex- 
istence of a plot, the extent and purport of which, however, 
were veiy diffeiently apprehended by the various conspira- 
tors. Some had only contemplated the refusing to pay taxes, 

* Piul. Hjbt 111 11 T), Ma},m * Clarendon, ii. 3 7&. 
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iii Of del* to necesBitale peace; others wanted* to present to 
’ both houses, simultaneously and in great numbers, pacific 
petitions; others had only been present at some meetings, or 
assisted m dra'W’ing up certain lists wheiein were set iortii the 
names ofallthe ascertained citizens, distributing them into three 
classes, the ^ well-meaning, the model ate, and the enemies 
But amidst these vaiious notions and motives, the plot, long 
since foimed, had daily gained ground. It was now called to 
mind, that more than three months before, ri one of those 
negotiations so often resumed and broken off, Waller had 
been one of the commissioners sent to Oxford, and that on 
the day of their presentation, he being the last introduced, the 
king had received him with particular condescension, saying: 

Waller, though the last, you are not the worst, nor 
the least in my favour ^ From that time a constant corres- 
pondence had been kept up with Oxford, in which certain 
rovalist merchants, who had quitted London, to escape the 
persecution of the commons, weie the principal agents,® one 
of these, named Hall, lived secretly at Beaconsfield, entrusted 
with the transmission of messages; lady Aubigny, to whom 
the pailiament had given permission to go to Oxfbid for her 
private affairs, had brought back in a little box, a commission 
from the king, authorizing some of the conspiratois to levy 
men and money in Ins name ; finally, some days back, a 
message had been conveyed to Hall, “that the gieat vessel 
was come into port,” meaning that e\ery thing was ready; 
and he had forwarded this intimation to lord h alklana, who 
had answered* “ Let them make haste, then,^for the war every 
day becomes more difficult to put a stop to ’ ® 

Here was much, more than paity -justice needs in the way 
of proofs, and parhament might, if it had chosen, hare be- 
lieved more. Seized with a basely passionate desire to save 
his own life, Waller determined to do so at whatever price. 
He put everything in motion, money, confessions, accusatio^, 
addiessing the most obscure, as well as the inost powerful 
protectors, supphcating all the fanatics of any influence to 
come and hear the humble profession of his repentance; as 
Toady to exaggerate the extent of the plot, as he had perhaps 


> Wliitelocke, 07 - Sn Kicliolas Crisp, su Georj^p ben)OU,<&.p. 
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l)eeii to exaggerate at Oxford, the number and influence cf the 
conspirators. Lord Portland and lord Conwaj bad leceived 
some secret instructions from bim; be denounced them, the 
earl of Northumberland and many otheis were compiomised 
by lus ansTTcrs.^ Though few among the parties implicated 
had done anything criminal in point of Liw, many had knov/n 
and appioved of what was going on. But parliament, Mith 
courageous wisdom, would not take advantage either of the 
imprudence of its enemies or the baseness of its accomplice, 
deeming that justice would suflice for ita safety. Only seven 
persons were bi ought before a couit martial; and of flvo 
who were condemned, but two, Challonei and Toiuidns, 
undeiwent their sentence. They died hkc brave men 
{July o), but without thinking themselves or aifecting to be 
martyis; even manifesting, with touching smceiity, some 
doubt as to the goodness of their cause: I piayed God,” 
said Challoner, as he ascended the scaffold, “that if this 
design might not be honourable to hmi, it might be known. 
God heard me’* Tomkins sxid, “I am glad the plot has 
been discovered, foi it might have occasioned veiy lU conse- 
quences.” ^ As ior Waller, who had likewise been condemned, 
Ms life was gi anted as the recompence of his confessions, 
by the influence of some of his relations, among otheis, of 
Iiis cousin Cromwell; peihaps, too, through that Imgermg 
respect which is still paid to genius, even when it only 
serves to render baseness moie conspicuous.^ 

For some days, the leadeis of the commons flattered them- 
selves that the discovery and punishment of this conspiracy 
would throw consternation into Oxford, intimidate the 
royalists in London, suspend the dissensions of the parlia- 
ment, relieve, in a word, their paity irom the embarrass- 
ments in winch its eneigy was fruitlessly wasting itself. But 
these hopes weie soon dissipated; scaicely had the thanks- 
givings ceased to re-echo through the metiopohtan churches, 
scarcely had it taken the new oath of union, decieed in the 
moment of peril, befoie parliament found itself a suflerer 
from gi eater reverses without, and moie violent disputes 
within 

The king had heaid, without much concern, of the failure 

* May, lu 45, Claieadou, ii 379 ® State Tiialb, i\. <J32. 
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of the city plot, for nearly at the same time, lio received in- 
telliprcnce that in the south, west, and noi'th, his generals had 
obtained distinguished success, and he preferred a triumph ob- 
tained by the cavaliers and war, to one achieved by underhand 
dealings wnth citizens who had so lately opposed ins councils. 
On tlie 19th of June, an unexpected event seemed to recal his 
thoughts to London and the parliament A report spieail 
that the day befoie, some leagues from Oxford, on Clialgia\e 
Common, in a skirmish of cavalry wheiem prince Bupert 
had suipiised and beaten theparliamcntaiians, Hampden had 
been wounded. “ I saw^ him,” said a prisoner, “ quit the held 
befoie the action was finished, contiaiy to his custom; lus 
head was hanging down, his hands leaning on his horse’s neck; 
he IS ceitcimly wounded.” The news caused a great sensation 
in Oxfoid, though rather of curiosity than of joy; they could 
scarcely belie\ e that such a man should be on the point of 
falling undei so unexpected a blow; they hesitated to re- 
joice Tlie king himself, on hearing the news, only thought 
of embracing so good an opportunity of conciliating, if pos- 
sible, this poweiful adveisaiy, who had done him so much 
harm, but ivho was thought capable of repaiiing everything. 
Doctor Giles, a country neighbour of Hampden’s, and who 
had kept up a familiar coirespondence with him, vas tlien 
at Oxfoul, the king told him to send to Hampden, as li 
from himself, to see how he was, for that if he had no sur* 
geon he would send him one of his own The doctor hesi- 
tated, for,” said he, I ha\e seemed unlucky to him 
in several conjunctuies of time, when I made addies#3s to 
him in my own behalf Once when my goods -were stopped 
and 1 obbed, and I addi essed him for i elief, my messenger came ^ 
in his house that very instant in which the news of his eldest 
son’s death came to him, and some good time aftei, falling 
into a like calamity, I sent to him again; but my messenger 
met there with another that brought him the news of his 
belo\ed daughter Mis Knightley’s death, so I seemed to 
screech-owl him The doctor, however, undertook the 
king’s commission. But when his messengei arrived on the 
24th of June, he found Hampden almost lifeless; he had had 
Ins shoulder fiactured by two balls, and for six days had suf 
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fered the most exquisite tortures* He was, howe\ er, told who 
it was had sent to inquire for lum, and with what intention. 
A powerful agitation was seen to per\ade his whole fiaiiic, 
he appealed about to speak, hut could not, and died a few 
moments after. As soon as liis death was clearly ascei tamed 
Charles was infinitely moie gratified than he would have 
been at finding his antagonist alive, and inchned to negotiate; 
and Hampden was no longer mentioned at the couxt at 
Oxford, except to lecal his offences, or to remark tiiumph- 
antly that he had been killed m the same county, near the 
very place, where he had been the fiist to put in execution 
the oi’der of parliament concerning the militia, and to levy 
men against the king * 

In London, on the contrary, and throughout almost the 
whole country,* there w^as manifested piofound grief ISiever 
had a man inspired a whole nation with so much confulence; 
w hoever belonged to the national party, no matter in w hat 
rank oi fiom what motives, looked to Hampden for the 
success of Ins views; the moie modeiate had faith in liis 
wisdom, the moie -violent, in his devoted patriotism; the 
moie honest, in his upiightness; the moie intiiguing, in liis 
talents. Piudent and leseived, while eiei leady to brav'. 
dangei, he had been the cause of no failiiie, still pos«e»»ed 
the aflections of all, and, by his unexpected loss, gave a shock 
to the hopes of all Happy and but too lare foitune, which 
thus fixed Ins name foi ever on that height, whither the 
love and full confidence of his contempoianes had carried 
it, and peihaps sa\ed Ins viitue, like his gloiy, fiorn the 
locks on winch ie\olutions di'ue and wueck the noblest of 
then fiivouiites’ 

His death seemed a signal for the disasteis w^hicli nuw 
’ for mere than tw'o months, successively and wutliout mtei- 
i*iption, assailed the parliament, aggi’avating from day to 
day the evil as yet hidden, of wdiich they were the lesult- 
Tiie enemies of Essex, in leaving his aimy deficient of every- 
thing, had rehed, but mistakenly, on the success of his rivals. 
While the general-in-chief and the council of war who ac- 
companied him woie sending messenger after messenger to 
demand money, clothes, ammunition, and arms,^ the news 
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caane tliat at Atlierton-moor, in the north, Fairfax had been 
defeated (June 00),^ that sir John Hotham was on the point 
of siUTendering Hull to the queen, that lord Willoughby 
could no longer defend Lincolnshire against lord Newcastle; 
and that thus the confederation of the eastern counties, that 
bulwaik of parliament, was about to be thrown open to the 
enemy It was still worse in the south-west; in one week 
sir William Waller had lost two battles,^ the peasants of 
Cornwall, those descendants of the ancient Biitons, weio dis- 
persing, in every encounter, the parliamentary lecruits; they 
had been seen at Lansdown, after having modestly begged 
permission, to run in upon and take a battery previously con- 
sidered altogether inaccessible; and a foitnight after, under 
the walls of Bristol, they mounted to the attack wuth the 
same intrepidity.^ In Cornwall, landed pioperty had not, as 
elsewhere, constantly changed hands, the same families of 
gentry had lived there for centuiies, sui rounded by the same 
famihes of farmei s and labourei s ; and the people, of a pious and 
artless disposition, strangers to the new ideas and views, obe- 
dient without fear or servihty to the influence of the nobility, 
felt for then superiors and their old customs the same en- 
thusiasm that the most zealous parliamentarians had for their 
opinions and then rights ^ Besides, there and in the adjacent 
counties were some of the king’s most judicious fi lends — the 
maiquis of Ilerlfoid, brothei-in-law to Essex, who had for a 
long tune lived letiied on his estate, disgusted with the 

' Fan fax, Mem 3b 

2 I'lmt of LallSlIo^'^n, Someisetsline, July 5, and that of Eouiid way-down, 
Wil^sluie, July 10 

3 Claiendon, ii 4r37, &c 

* Sn Ed\; WuIkci s Discoiu&es, r)0 Tlicsci vices of the men of Corn- 
wall weic hiijUly estimated by Charles In the chuitli of Stiatton, and 
seveinl otheis lu that count), aie still pieser^od copies of .i lettei of thanlvs 
addiesscd h) the uiuhappy moiiaicli to these laithtul subjects It runs 
thus 

►‘C E 

“To the inhabitants of the county of Cornwall 
We me so highly sensible of the merit of oui county of Ooi-nwall, of 
then /cal loi the defence of oui iieison, and the just lights of our mown, 
in a lime N\heH v\c could contiibute so little to om own delence, oi to their 
assistance, in a time when not oiilv no ic>\iud appealed, but gieat and pro- 
bable (hingeis weie thieatenea to obedience and loyalty, of then gieat and 
eimiK lit coinage and patience in then indefiitig.iblepiosecutionot their gieat 
vvoilv ay»iin^t so poicnt an cnem), baihed witli so stiorg, iich, and populous 
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comi:; sir Betil GreeHTiUe, the most popular of the Coruisli 
gentiem^u, all of whom were popular; sir Balph Hopton, a 
woithy man and excellent ofecer, who sought no lavours 
firoin Oxford, severely repressed pillage, everywhere pro- 
tected the people, and while fulfilling what he deemed the 
duty cf a faithful subject, did it with all the humanity of a 
good citizen. The ment of these generals, the braveiy of 
their soldiers, reflected, by contrast, utter discredit upon 
Waller and his ai*my, and inspired them with feai ; there was 
no sort of discipline among the parliamentary troops, they 
deserted in whole companies; even the commissioners sent 
by parhament to excite the zeal of the people, were seised 
with the same terror, and communicated it to those around 
them. The magistrates of Dorchester were one day showing 
the fortifications of their town to Mr. Strode, and asked him 
what he thought of them: ‘^All that,” said he, ^‘wiE not 
stop the cavaliers one half hour; ’lis mere sport with them 
to scale ramparts twenty feet high Dorchester surren- 
deied at the first summons (August); Weymouth, Portland, 
Barnstaple, Bideford, followed its example (end of August); 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Bath, had already done the same (end 
of July); Bnstol, the second city in the kingdom, yielded 
to the fiist attack (July 25), ^ through the cowardice of its 
governor, Nathaniel Fiennes, one of the leaders of the most 
violent faction. Every day brought to London the news 
of some loss; at Oxford, on the contraiy, strength increased 

cities, find so plentifully fumished and supplied wiUi men, arms, money, 
ammunition, and pronsion of ali kinds , and of the -vronderful success with 
which It pleased Almighty God (though with the loss of some most eminent 
pel sons, who shall neTer he forgotten by us) to leward their lo>alty and 
patience by many strange victories over their and our enemies, m despite 
of fdi human probability, and all imaginable disadvantages; that as we can- 
not be forgetM of so great desert, so we cannot but desire to publish it to 
all the world, and perpetuate to all time the memory of their merits, and of 
oiu acceptance of the same . and to that end, we do hereby render our rojai 
thanks to that our county m the most public and lasting manner we can 
devise, commanding copies hereof to be printed and published, ana one of 
them to be read in every church and chapel therem, and to be kept for evei 
as a lecoid in the same , that as long as the history of these times and of 
this nation shall continue, the memory of how much that county hath 
merited horn us and our mown, may be derived with it to poslenty 
“ Given at our camp, at Sudeley Casile, 

“ the lOtli of September, 1643 
® Eushviorth, ii 3, 284 State Trxals iv. 186 
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with oonficlence. The queen had, at length, joined the 
king, bringing with her tlu'ee thousand men and some can- 
non*^ Their first interview took place on Keynton Down, 
the place where, the year before, the two parties had for 
the fiist time come to blows; and the same day (July 13), at 
the same hour, Wilmot and Hopton obtained a briluant vic- 
tory over the parliamentarians, at Koundway-down, in Wilt- 
shno. Charles and his wife enteied Oxfoid in tiiumph; 
wlnle Waller, who, when he set out for the army, had oidered 
all the constables on his way to hold themselves in readiness 
to leceive his piisoners, letuined to London without sol- 
<lieis ^ 

Essex, still immovable, and laying the blame of his in- 
action on those who reproached him for it, was present at 
many defeats, without partaking of them or preventing them. 
At last, he wiote to the upper house. “ If it were thought fit* 
to send to his majesty to have peace, with the settling of re- 
ligion, the laws and libeities of the subjects, and bringihg to 
just tiial those chief dehnquents that have brought all this 
mischief to both kingdoms; or else, if his majesty shall 
please to absent himself, theie may be a day set down to 
give a peiiod to all these unhappy distractions by a battle, 
which, when and where they shall choose shall be indif- 
ferent, I shall be leady to perfoim that duty I owe you; 
so that if peace he not now concluded, the matter may 
he at once ended by the swoid.”'* A few days hefoie, this 
lettei would perhaps have been well leceived at the news 
of the fiist reveises, the lords had solemnly piotested their 
fidelity to the king, and piepaied new proposals of peace 
(June 16);® the commons, on the contiaiy, lalher irri- 
tated than oast down, had summoned the uppei house to 
adopt, without further delay, their resolution on the subject 
of the gieat seal; and, on their refusal, had of their own 
authority ordered one to he engraved, hearing on one side 
the arms of England and Ii eland, on the othei a representa- 
tion of the house of commons sitting at Westminster, %vithout 
any symbol to indicate the loids (beginning of Juh)^ In 

* Iliishwoilh, 11 * Claieiidou, n 404:, Eusln^oltl^, ii 3, 2$5 
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stieh a state of discord, the latter would probahlj have pro- 
moted the j)acific iriews of the general; but about the same 
time (June 20), the king, flushed with his fust successes, 
oihcially declared that the individuals assembled at West- 
mmster no longer formed tno veritable houses; that the 
withdrawal of so many members and the want of freedom of 
debate, had depiived them of all legal existence; that for the 
future ho should no longer give them the name of parliament,, 
and, finally, that he forbade all his subjects to obey that banct 
of traitors ^ This indiscriminate and violent condemnation 
at once re-estabhshed union between the two houses, on 
July 5th they voted in conceit that commissioners should 
proceed, on their part, to request of their biethren the Scots, 
to send an army to the succour of the piotestants of England, 
in danger of faUing under the yoke of the papists,^ and when 
Essex’s letter reached the house of lords, they lesolved that 
they w^ould addiess to the king neither petition nor pacific 
proposals, till he should have recalled hi& pioclamatioii de- 
claring the two houses no longer to foim a free and legal 
parliament ^ 

Essex did not press Ins views; honest and smceie, in coun- 
ciliing peace he thought he had fulfilled a duty; as for the 
rest, he lespected the parliament, and his opinion having 
been once given, far fiom assuming to dictate to it, he held 
himself leady to obey it. For a few days entire union 
seemed xo leign in London among the various parties, all 
joined in loading ioid Essex with marks of esteem; he speedily 
received ammunitioni((|id reinfoi cements ^ At the same time. 
Waller, notwithstanding his disasters, was thanked for his 
courage and treated with honour, as a man whose services might 
still be highly useful ^ Orders were issued for laising, in tha 
eastern counties, a fiesh army, to be placed under the comnnaid 
of lord IJanchester, with Cromwell as lieutenant-general 
( J uly 22 ) ^ Hotham, whom the common's, foi ev arned in time 
(beginning of June), had aiTested at Hull (June 29)," befoia 
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Jie Ixad had an opportunity of surrendering the town to the king 
now awaited in the Tower liis punisliment; Lord Fairfax 
euceeeded to his command (3 Julj).^ The commissioneis who 
were to proceed to Scotland were named, two bv the kids, 
four by the commons,^ and were requested to hasten their de- 
partme. Most of the members of the assembly of divines also 
left London for their polishes, to calm the feais of the people, 
and excite them to fiesh efforts ^ Every day, in one of tLo 
chinches of the city, m the presence of a multitude of mother's^ 
children, sisters, a special seivice was celebrated, to invoke tae 
protection of God on all who devoted thenibelves to the defence 
of their country and of their coantiy’s laws, ^ and eveiy moi n- 
mg, at the roll of the drum, crowds of citizens, men and 
women, rich and poor, went foith to v/ork at the foitihca- 
txons/^ Never in the house and among the people had so 
much eneigy been displayed, with so much prudence and 
unanimity. 

But the danger still increased; the king’s successes aug- 
mented in every direction. Notwithstanding the public ex- 
citement, some men icfused to compiomise themselves any 
more for the pailiament, lord Grey of Wai’k, one of the 
commisbioneis appointed by the upper house to go to Scot- 
land, evaded the employment (July 17), the lords sent him 
to the Tower, the earl of Rutland, who was to have accom- 
panied him, also excused himself, on the ground of ill health.'^ 
The commissioneis fiom the commons weie obliged to set off 
alone;® and they could go no otheiwise than by sea, the roads 
in the north not being safe, nor Fairfax strong enough to give 
them an escort. They ^veie twenty days on their voyage 
(July 20 — Aug. 9)® Meantime, the king, better advised, 
published a milder proclamation With hope, the wish for 
peace returned On the 4th of August, on the motion of 
the eaii of Northumbeiland, the louls adopted proposals to 
the^king, tlio most moderate yet put forth, they ordered 
that both armies should be forthwith disbanded, recalled those 
members who had been expelled for joining the Ling, and left 
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,* ** ie questions of tlxe militia ami the clmrch for future 
decision, the one by a sj'nod, the other by parliament. 
The next day they transmitted these to the commons, . 
declaring, in a haughty tone, that it was time to put an end 
to the calamities of the countiy.^ Surprised by this unex- 
pected attack, the war party vainly insisted on the danger of 
thus losing, for the salic of a few months’ respite, the fruit of so 
man} cifoits, so much suffenng already endured In vain 
they requested, at all events, to have the matter put off till the 
answei from Scotland should come. The other parties replied: 

It was ill done to break off the negotiations at Oxford; the 
common and meaner soit of people may desire the continuance 
of the distractions, but it is evident that the more substantial 
and rich men desire peace, by their refusal to supply money for 
the caiTjing on war At all events, the sening reasonable 
propositions to the king will either procure a peace, or, being 
lefu-aed, will raise more men and money than all our advances 
without it ” It was resolved, by ninety-four to sixty-five, that 
the pioposals of the lords should be taken into consideration.^ 

A violent agitation seized upon the war party, peace, 
thus sought amidst reveises, was not a treaty but a defeat, 
leaving all public and private interests a prey to the most 
terrible fears, destroying utterly the hopes of the patriots 
v;ho desired a more extensive reform, of the ambitious 
who aimed at a i evolution. It was resolved to use every 
effort to oppose the project. On the evening of the 6th of 
August, although it was Sunday, the lord mayor, Pennington, 
whom the king’s proclamation had excluded from all amnesty, 
assembled the common council of the city; and the next day 
a threatening petition required the commons to reject the 
proposals of the lords, and to adopt in their stead a resolution 
of which alderman Atldns, the bearer of the petition, at the 
same time handed in a copy.® An immense multitude, called 

* In tlie conference ■wincli took place between the two bonse'^ (Angust 
5tb, 1043), tn* speaker of the bouse of lords began m the following tenas 

** Gentlemen, the lords behe^e it too M&ible to the understanding of all 
persons that tins kingdom, mth all these blessings of plenty and abundance, 
the ii tir-a of om long and happy peace, must be forthwith turned into that 
desol ition famine which accompany a cnil w«ir, and that those hands 
and hearts that should inosper this land, do now endangei it hy their un- 
m tui ill dissensions, &c” — Pail Hist iii 150 
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togetlier by small pamphlets, distributed the evening before m 
every direction, backed this demand by their outcries. After 
liiiviug foi ced their way tlirongh this mob, the lords foithwith 
complained to the commons of its violence and insolence, de- 
claimg that they would achourn to the next day, and then 
adjourn again, it such outrages were not punished. But the 
commons had alieady enteied upon the consideiation of the 
proposals of peace; after |i long debate, eighty-one voted in 
their favour, and only seventy-nine against them. The tumult 
was at its height; outside the people exclaimed that they 
would not dispeise till they had an answer to their mind; 
within, the opponents of peace violently demanded another 
division, maintaining that there had been some mistake, and 
that they ivould not be thus trifled with The motion was 
complied with . the house again divided, eighty-one members 
persisted in demanding peace, but the tellers on the other 
^ide dcclaied their own numbcis to be eighty-eight ; the 
speaker immediately announced this result, and the paitisan& 
of peace left the house in uttei stupefaction and feai ^ 

Two days after, on the 9th of August, thev tiicd to turn 
the tables by a similar manoeuvre A mob oi two or tliree 
thousand women assembled ♦ ‘iriy iii the morning aioiind 
Westminstei Hall, ■wearing white iibands on then heads, 
emblem of peace, and sent in a doleful petition, in support of 
the loids.*-^ Sir John Ilippesloy came out and told them that 
the house al&o desired peace, and hoped soon to piocure it, 
and that, meantime, he hoped they would retire to their homes. 
Tile ivomen remained, at twelve o’clock their number had 
mci eased to moie than five thousand some men in ivomen’s 
clothes weic amongst them, and, at then iiiatigation, a party 
penetrated to the doois of tlie house ot‘ commons, crying, 
Peace! Peace’” The guaid, meiely a coipoiaVs jiarty of 
mihtia^ requested them to lotire, but this only ledouhled their 
violeiivje: “Give us up the tiaitoi& who aie against peace, 
we’ll tear them in pieces! give us up that lascal Pym’” They 
were forced back to the bottom of the stairs, and a few shotn 
were fired in the air to intimidate them, “ It’s only powder!” 
they said, and commenced pelting the militia w ith stones. The 
latter then fired at them with ball, and a squadion of hoise 
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eouiing tip at tlie time, charged npwn the crowd, sword in 
hand^ for a moment the women stood then ground, making a 
iaiie Ibi the cavalrj, whom they assailed with imprecations 
and Mows. They were at last fain to retreat | and frfter a few 
minutes of fearful tumult, there remained of ail the cix>wd 
only seven or eight omen wounded and wecjping, and two 
lying dead. One of these, well known by the people, hud 
trom her childhood sung the old ballads of the country in the 
streets of London.^ 

The victory was complete, but deaily purchased, for it 
had been gamed by fraud and violence, meana which disgrace 
their own success, especially tvhen leform pioceeds in the 
name of the laws and profes&es to restore their vigour. It 
was already a common saying, that the king had been re- 
proached with nothing which pai Lament itself had not in its 
turn been guilty of. The upper house was iriitated, the 
blood of the people had been spilled, intestine animosities 
began to surmount eveiy other feeling. The leaders ot the 
commons were informed that a ceitam number of members, 
under the direction of the piincipal lords, proposed to leave 
London, to seek refuge m Essex’s camp, to proclaim there 
that they had withdrawn fiom a pai Lament the slave of a 
mob, and to entei into negotiations with Oxford. The design 
failed in consequence of the probity of Essex, who refused 
ills concurrence; and it was a great reLef to the party to find 
that their general had no idea of bctiaying them But the 
'ords Portland, Lovelace, Conway, Claie, Bedford, and 
Holland, none the less left London and joined the king; and 
the earl of Noitliumbeiland retired to his castle of Petworth. 
riiustnous names, which, though not constituting the entire 
.strength of parliament, had served as its shield and invested 
it with distinction. Astonished to find themselves alone, 
some of the citizen-chiefs seemed almost intimidated; Pym 
himself w<is accused of holding coirespondence with the 
enemy.* On the other hand, the most violent denii^ogues, 
the most fiery zealots, began to give expiession to their seciet 
feelings, John Saltmaish, afterwaids chaplain in Fairfax’s 
army, maintained, that it was essential, at *v\liatever price, 
to pi event the union of the king and the people, and tliat if 
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the Mug TTotxld not yield all they demanded, he mii&t be ex-* ** 
tirpated, he and his race, and the crown given to some one 
else. The pamphlet in which this appeared was reported to 
the house of commons, hut Henry Martyn spoke in its 
defence, ^ I see,” said he, “ no reason to condemn lSh\ 
Saltmarsh; ’tis better one family should he destroyed than 
many,” move,” said sir Nevil Poole, «that llr Martyn 
be oi’dered to explain what one i^xmily he means.” The 
king and his children,” rephed Martyn,. without hesitation 
(Sept. 9),^ a violence of language till then unprecedented, 
and which the party who gave way to it, were far from being 
able to act up to. ISTo news came from Scotland j it was not 
even known whether the commissioners had landed, and every 
day they feared to hear the king was marching on London, 
or that he had laid siege to G-loucester, the last place remain- 
ing to pailiament in the west of the kingdom, and which 
alone, hy interrupting the communications of the royal armies 
between the south-west and the north-east, prevented them 
from acting in concert.^ 

Passions were modified by danger ; parties seriously 
examined their position. Neither the one nor the other was 
strong enough readily to crush its adversary, and he still in 
a situation to carry on, with advantage, war or peace. Instead 
of seeking deliverance, the moderate in weakness, tlie zealots 
in frenzy, the former comprehended that before they treated 
they must conquer; the latter, that to obtain vicloiy, it was 
their part to serve, that of their iivals to command. All 
distrust was laid aside for a while, all private ambition post- 
poned. A committee, comprising some of the warmest par- 
tisans of war, 3 went to Essex (Aug. 4},^ informed him of the 
measures that had just been taken to recruit and make full 
provision for his army, inquired what else he needed, and, 
111 a word, entrusted the destiny of the country to liis hands, 
with the assurance of the complete confidence reposed iii 
im by parliament. On their part, the earl and liis friends 
applied themselves to war. as earnestly as though they had 
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never formed mj other wish Holies, who had applied for pass* 
ports, intending to retire with Ms family to the continent, re- 
called the apphcation, and remained; ever^^where those who 
had been lately accused of cowardice or treason, took the lead 
in preparations, efforts, and sacrifices; and their fiery adver- 
saries, now reserved and docile, seconded tliem zealously, but 
^without clamoui’ They even, almost without resistance, 
allowed Henry jJ^Iartyn to be expelled the house, and sent to 
the Tower for his last outbreak (Aug. 16),^ so firm was 
their resolution to sacrifice everything to temporal y unanimity, 
the only means of safety Tins wise conduct soon produced 
its fruit; while Waller and Manchester were each forming an 
army of reseive, levies of men, money, and provisions of all 
sorts, destined for the army of Essex, the only one at the 
time fit to resume warlike operations, proceeded wnth unpre- 
cedented rapidity Four regiments of the London militia 
volunteered xo serve under him; and on the 24th of August, 
after a solemn leview on Hounslow Heath, in presence of 
nearly all the merabeis of both houses, the earl departed at 
the head of fomteen thousand men, to proceed by forced 
mai’cbes to the assistance of Gloucester, which the king, as had 
been feared, bad been closely blockading for the last fortnight^ 
It was much to his own regret that Charles, after Ms late 
victories, had not made a more decisive attempt on London 
itself; a resolution to that effect had been formed, and on 
a plan which seemed to piomise success: wliiie the king 
advanced from west to east, lord Newcastle, victorious also in 
Yorkshire, was to have marched from noith to south, and the 
two great royalist armies would have met under the walls of 
the city. After the capture of Bristol, Charles immediately 
sent to loid Newcastle, sir Philip Warwick, one of his most 
faithful adherents, to communicate this plan, and to request 
him to put himself m motion. But the lords attached to the, 
king’s party were not generals whom he could dispose of at 
Ms pleasure; they had received from him their commission,, 
not their power; and, satisfied with upholding his cause in 
places where their influence prevailed, had no wish, by re- 
moving thence, to lose their independence with their means of 
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Enccess. Newcastle, haughty, grand in his tastes, fond of 
pomp and ease, dieaded the fatigue and annoyance of contra- 
diction; and surionnded himsefr by a little court, whithei 
the elegance of his mind and manners atti acted agiceable 
men, neither wished to lose himseli‘ in the ciowd of 
-courtiers at Oxfoid, noi to take in the king’s army a lower 
grade than the uncouth, ill-bred foieigner, prince Rupert. 
After having coldly listened to the pioposals brought by 
Warwick, he related to him, with great savoui, the story of 
the Irish arch-rebek Tyrone, who, being taken piisonei by 
the lord-deputy Mountjoy, and brought up to queen Elizabeth; 
and Tyione perceiving the deputy waiting in the pi ivy 
43hamber among the nobility and gentry tlieie, without any 
distinguishing character of the gieatness he held in Ireland, 
Tented himself to a countiyu-un of his, as thus : I am 
ashamed to have been taken a piisoner by yon great man, 
who now ill a crowd makes himself so low and common, as 
to be watching for a woman’s coming out ” And then inti- 
mated that as long as Hull remained in the hands of the enemy, 
he would not leave Yorkshire ^ Warwick tiansnntted this 
answer to the king, who daied not resent it. Some still 
advised him to march upon London, and this was the queen’s 
•opinion; but he had not much taste for hazardous entei puses, 
less, howe^ci, fiom fear of peisonal danger, than of compro- 
mising his dignity; alieady, the year befoie, aftei the battles 
of Edgehill and Bientford, his piide had been wounded, at 
being compelled, ivhen nearly at the gates of the capital, to 
letiograde. Many good oiheeis advised the siege of Glou- 
cester, some with disinterested views, otheis in the hope of a 
rich booty; colonel William Lcgge even boasted that he had 
assured coirespondence wuth Ecfvvard Massey, the governor.*-* 
The king i^t last assented to this plan, and on the 10th of 
August his army, which he commanded in person, occupied 
!the heights overlooking the town, defended only by a garrison 
of fifteen hundred men, besides the inhabitantb. 

On his arrival, lie at once summoned the place to surrender, 
giving two hours for an answer. Before the (ixpiration of 
Chat time, two deputies from the town, &ei jeant-major Pudsey 
and a citizen, presented themselves at the camp, both pale 
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thm m^riy dressed in black, and witli beads closelj shayed; 

We bring to bis majesty/’ said they, “ an answer from 
tbc godly city of Gloucester and, on being intiocluced 
to the king, they lead a letter, which lan thus : “We, the 
inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers within this 
garnson of Gloucester, unto his majesty’s gracious message 
leturn this humble answ’er, ^ That we do keep this city, ac- 
coiding to our oath and allegiance, to and for the use of his 
majesty and his royal posterity; and do accordingly conceive 
oui«elyes wholly bound to obey the commands of ins majesty 
signified by both houses of parliament : and are resolved, by 
Gods help, to keep this city accordingly.’ ” On hearing this 
brief reply, dehvered in a firm, clear tone, at the strange ap- 
peal ance of the messengers, wffio stood motionless befoie the 
king awaiting his answer, a movement at once of sui prise, 
tleiision, and anger was about to manifest itself on the part 
of the couitieis; but Charles, as grave as his enemies, re- 
pressed It with a gesture, and dismissed the deputies with 
these woids : “If you expect help, you are deceived; Waller 
is extinct, and Eb^ex cannot come.” The messengers had 
no sooner le-eiiteied the town, than the inhabitants, setting 
fire to the subuihs, left themselves nothing to defend but 
that which was within the walls ^ 

For twenty-six days (Aug 10 — Sept. 5), by their inde- 
fatigable valour, they fiustiated all the efforts of the be- 
>icgeis; except a bundled and fiffcy men, kept in reserve, the 
vvhole ganison were constantly on foot, in all their labours, 
in all their dangers, the citizens took part with the soldiers, 
the women with their husbands, the children with their 
motlieis. Massey even made Sequent sallies, and only three 
men took advantage of them to desert.- Tired of so long a 
delay, attended by neither glory nor rest, the royal army, in 
a spint of levenge, licentiously devastated the country round; 
the officers even fiequently employed their men to carry off 
from his house some rich faimer or peaceable freeholder of 
the other side, who only legained Iiis liberty on payment of 
ransom.® Within the camp, insubordination, without, the 
hatred of the people, daily increased. An assault might liave 
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been attempted 5 but that of Bristol, of such recent memory, 
bad cost so dear, that none dared propose it. The king onlj^- 
looked for success by starving out the place, when, to Ms ex- 
treme surprise, he heard that Essex was approaching. Pnnce 
Rupert, detacliing a corps of cavalry from the army, vainly 
endeavoured to stop him; the earl advanced without suffering 
himself to be turned fi’om his road, driving the enemy before 
him. He was already within a few miles of the camp, already 
the kmg’s horse had fallen back on the advanced post of his 
infantry, when, in the hope of delaying the earl, if only for a 
daj’', Charles sent him a messenger with proposals of peace: 

The parliament,^' answered Essex, gave me no commission 
to ti’cat, but to relieve Gloucester; I will do it, or leave my 
body beneath its walls propositions! no proposi- 
tions!" shouted the soldiers, when they heard of the arrival 
. of a trumpeter from the king. Essex continued his march, 
and the next day, the 5 th of September, as he was deploying 
his army on the heights of Presbury, five miles fiom Glou- 
cester, the sight of the king's quarters in fiames informed him 
that the siege was raised ^ 

He hastened to enter the town (Sept. 8 ) , conveying thither 
provisions of all kinds, loaded the governor and his soldiers with 
praise, congratulated the citizens on their courage, which had 
saved the parliament, by giving it time to save themselves, 
he in his turn received, in church, under his windowb, as he 
passed along the streets, demonstrations of ardent gratitude, 
and at the end of two days, turned back towaids London 
(Sept. 10 ); for Ms immediate mission had been accomplished, 
and it was scarcely of less importance to return to the par- 
liament with the only aimy capable of protecting it. 

Everything seemed to promise him a return as favourable 
as his expedition had been: for seveial days he had utterly 
misled his enemies as to his route; Cirencestei, with a great 
store of provisions, had fiillen into his hands; his cavalry had 
sustained with glory several attacks of prince Rupert and his 
dreaded horse; when, on appi caching Newbury, on the 19th 
of September, lie found that the enemy had got before him, 
that they occupied the to^svn and neighbouring heights, that 
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che road to London was barred against him, and that a battle 
only could tlirow it open. The Mug himself was at the head 
of his army, in an advantageous position, within reach of such 
succours as he might need from the gariisons of Oxford and 
Wallingford. The country, indisposed to the parliamentarians, 
carefully concealed all they had. Whatever the chances of a 
battle might be, they must be incurred, both for the sake of 
passing forward, and to escape death by famine. 

Essex did not hesitate; the next morning (Sept. 20) at 
daybreak, placing himself at the head of Ms advanced guard, 
he attacked the principal height and dislodged the regiments 
wMch occupied it. Engagmg by turns with every corps and 
against every position, the battle lasted till night, and was so 
valiantly disputed that both parties, in their accounts of the 
affray, took pride in commendmg their enemies. The reyalists 
were animated by the hope of repairing a defeat which had 
interrupted the course of tl"5ir victories, the parliamentarians 
by that of not losing, when so near its attainment, the fruit 
of a victory which had counterpoised so many reverses. The 
London militia in particular performed prodigies of valour; 
twice did prince Eaipert, after having broken the enemy’s 
hors^ charge them, without making the least impression 
npon their close ranks, bristling with spears. The general 
officers, Essex, Skippon, Stapleton, Menick, exposed them- 
selves like the common soldiers; and the very domestics and 
workmen and camp-followers, rushed to the field, and fought 
as bravely as the bravest officers. At nightfall, each army 
retained its position. Essex, indeed, had somewhat gained 
ground, but the royal troops blocked up his passage, and he 
expected to have to renew the attack next day, when, to Ms 
great astonishment, the first rays of morning showed him Ms 
enemies retreating and the road clear. He hastened to make 
the most of tMs opportunity, and pusMng Ms march, with no 
other impediment than a few fruitless charges of prince 
Euperfs horse, arrived the next day but one at Beading, 
clear of all danger.^ 

The violence of tMs engagement had dispirited the royalists, 
not infenor in courage but far less pertinacious than their ad- 
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versaxies, and as ready to despair as to hope* Their loss* 
moreover, had been great, and such as ever makes the deepest 
impression upon the imagination of a king More than twenty 
officers of distinction had fallen, some of them illnstnous by 
their merit as well as by them lank: lord Sunderland, scarcely 
twenty- three years old, recently married, and aheady endeared 
by his qualities and opinions to all the wise leaders, to all the 
good protestants of his party loid Caernarvon, an excellent 
officer, invaluable to the king for the stiict discipline he main- 
tained, beloved by the soldiers for his justice, and so scru- 
pulous an observer of Ins word that nothing could induce 
him to continue in the army of the west after prince Maurice, 
who commanded it, had violated the ai tides of capitulation 
made *^vith the toivns of Weymouth and Dorchester,'-^ lord 
Falkland, the glory of the royalist party, a patriot, though 
prosciibed at London, respected by the people, though a 
minister at Oxford Tlieie was nothing to call lum to the 
field of battle, and his friends had more than once reproached 
him for ins needless temerity; My office,’’ he would answer, 
with a smile, is far from being such as to depuve me of tlie 
privileges of my age, a seczetary at war should know some- 
thing about war ” For some months past he had ‘nought 
danger with eagerness; the suffeiings of triC people, the 
greater evils he foiesaw, the anxiety of Ins mind, the luin of 
Ins hopes, the continual disquietude of Ins soul, placed as he 
was amongst a parly, whose success he dreaded almost as 
much as its defeat, eveiything had contributed to plunge 
him into bitter desiiondency ; his temper was souied ; his 
imagination, natuially biilliant, various and gay, had become 
fixed and sombie; inclined by taste and habit to peculiar 
elegance in toilette, he had of late taken no care either of Ins 
appaiel or of his person; no conveisation, no employment had 
any longer charms for him, sitting with Ins fiiends, his head 
buiied 111 his hands, he ivould, after a piotracted silence, sorrow- 
fully muimur, “ Peace ^ Peace !” The prospect of some negotia- 
tion alone I'cvived him On the morning of the battle, those 
around him weie astonished to find him more cheerful than 
of late; ho seemed, too, to give a long unwonted attention to 
his dress. “ If I be killed to-day,” said he, I would not they ^ 
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liboiild find my body in foul linen.” Jlis Mends conjured Mm 
tn stay away: sadness once more stole over Ins features. 

lie said, “I am weaiy of the times; I foresee much 
miseiy to my country, but I believe I sliall be out of it befoie 
night,” and he joined loid Byron^s regiment as a volunteer 
The action had scarcely commenced, when a ball hit him ir 
the lower part of ihe stomach; lie fell fiiom his horse, and died 
without any one having observed Ins fall, the victim of times 
too rugged for hi& pure and sensitive virtue Ehs body w^'as 
not found till next day; Ins fi lends, Hyde in particular, pre- 
sented an inconsolable remembrance of him; the courtiers heard 
without much emotion of the death of a man who was foleigx^ 
to their -ways and feelings; Chailes manifested decent regret, 
and felt him<ielf more at ease in the council.^ 

Es&ex had just arrived at Beading, ivlien a deputation 
from both houses came to express their giatitude, to provide 
foi the w’-ants of his aimy, and to inquire his wishes (Sept 24) 
Hot only was the parhament saved, hut it was in a position 
to think itself secuie from the lecinrence of &uch penis as it 
had just escaped Equal buccess had crowned its negotia- 
tions, wdnle Essex and its aimy weie rai-sing the siege of 
Gioucestei, Tane, arrived at length ni Edinburgh, -wns per- 
fecting a close alliance w'lth the Scots. Under the name of 
‘ a solemn league and covenant,’ a political and religious treaty, 
wMcli devoted to the defence of the same cause the uniteci 
strength of the two kingdoms, was voted on the same day, by 
the convention of the states and the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland (Aug. 17);^ the next day, Scottish com- 
missioners 4et out for London, w here both houses, after having 
consulted the assembly of divines, also sanctioned the cove- 
nant (Sept. 18);^ and, a week after (Sept. 25), in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, all the members of parhament, 
standing uncovered, with hands raised to heaven, took the 
oath of adhesion to it, fiibt vei bally, and then in writing^ 


* Clarendon, 11 ‘!)2G; WTiitelorke, TO 
® louinals, Comraou'5 , Whi+elocke, 7-4 
9 Burnet, Hem of the Hamiltons, -tdO , Neal, ui oO , Baillie, i S8I 
^ Pari Hist 111 1{»0 

9 Pari Hist 1 ’ 173, Neak lu 02, liii«-liworth, ii f3, 473 The cove- 
nant \\ as igncd I } fvv j Imndied an 1 1 en*-\ -tig^ht mpmheis of the conunotis. 
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The covenant was received in tlie city with the most fervent 
enthusiasm; it promised a reform of the church and a speedy 
succour of twenty-one thousand Scots: the presbyterians thus 
at once saw their feais dissipated and their wishes fulfilled. 
The day after the ceremony (Sept. 26), Essex made his entry 
into London, the house of commons, preceded by the speaker, 
\fent in a body to Essex-house, to compliment liim, the lord 
mayor and tlie aldermen, in scarlet robes, came to render 
thanks to the protector and defender of their hves and for- 
tunes, and of their wives and children ” The flags taken 
from the royal army at Newbury weie exhibited to public 
view; one in particular attracted attention, representing the 
exterior of the house of commons, with the heads of two 
criminals figured above, and this inscription: Ut extra^ sic 
zniraJ The people thronged round these trophies; the 
militia, who had shared in the expedition, related all the 
details; everywhere, in domestic conveisations, in sermons, 
in the groups formed in the streets, the name of Essex 
was loudly shouted or silently blessed The earl and his 
friends resolved to make the most of this triumph. He went 
to the house of peers, tendered his resignation, and begged 
that he might he allowed to retire to the continent (Oct. 7). 
No imhlic danger, he said, made it matter of duty for him to 
stay; he had already endured too many bitter annoyances in 
Ms command, and he foresaw their speedy renewal; for if sir 
William Waller were still to possess a commission independent 
of him, while the title of general-in-chief left upon him alone 
the entire responsibihty, another had the right to withhold 
obedience; he had too deeply experienced the anguish of 
this situation longer to endure it. Upon this declaration, 
the lords, astonished, or feigning to he so, resolved that they 
would demand fortlnvith a conference vnth the commons; but 
at the very moment, a message arrived from the commons 
which rendered a conference unnecessary; informed of what 
was passing, the commons hastened to announce to the lords 
that Waller offered to resign his commission, to receive, in 
future, his instructions from the general-m-chief, and not from 
the parliament ; and they requested the appointment of a 
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committee, 'wMch slioxild fortirwith settle, to the earl’s satisfac 
tion, this painM affair. The committee was'named, and the 
matter settled ere the house rose.^ Waller and his friends 
submitted without a murmur; Essex and his triumphed without 
arrogance, and the reconciliation of parties seemed consum- 
mated at the very moment the sti'uggle was recommencing. 

* Pari. Hist. ill. 3 77 ; Wlutelocke, 75. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

1643-^1645. 

State of parties aad rise of the independents — Pioceedings of the couit at 
Ovfoid — The king concludes a tiiice with the lush — ParLoment at 
Oxford — Death of Pjm — Campaign of 1644 — Battle of Maiston moor— 
Ee^erses of Essex in Cornwall — Misunderstanding het^^een the pieshj- 
teiian leadeis and Ciomwell — ^Attempts at negotiation — Self-denying 
ordnuuice — Tiial and death of Laud — Negotiations at XJxbiidge— -Keor- 
ganization of the pailianientaiy aiiny — Fairfax appointed general-— 
Essex gnes in his lesignatiou 

The joy of the piesbyteriana was at its height: the parlia- 
ment owed to their chief its sahation, their enemies were 
silenced, the Scottish army, near at hand, piomised them 
unfailing snppoit, they alone, conbcquently, would henceforth 
dispose of reibim and of war, and might at their pleasure 
continue oi suspend either. 

Within the house, as without, in London and in the counties, 
a fit of religious fervour and tj^ianny soon manifostod their 
cmpiic. The assembly of dnines iecci\ed oi ders to prepare 
a plan of ecch^siastical government (Oct 12),^ four Scottish 
ministers weie summoned to woik out, in concert uilh 
tlie assembly, the gieat design of the paity — unifoiniity of 
worship in the two countiies (Nov. 20) ^ The commit- 
tces appointed to in\estigate, in each county, the con- 
duct and doctimc of the ecclesiastics in ofhee, redoubled 
their activity and iigoui; iieaily h\o thousand ministers 

* in lti3 

* They were Heiidexson, Eutheiloid, Oulcsiue, and Baillie — Baillie, i 
3i)rt, Godwin, 1 340. 
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«^crc ejected from then* Iniiigs;^ mtuxj, prosecuted as ana- 
baptists, Brownistfa, independents, &c., found themselves 
thrown into prison by the very men who, a short time befoie, 
had cursed with them their common persecutors^ In the 
dty, -whoever lefused to subscribe the covenant was dedared 
incapable of sitting in the common council, or even of voting 
at the elections of common councilmeii (Dec. 20) ^ The par- 
liament, from the beginning of the war, had oidered *iIL the 
rhsatie-a to be closed, without pronouncing any rehgious 
a’;:athema against thorn; meiely sajing, that times of public 
afiiiction should be devoted to repentance and prayei, rather 
tlian to pleasure (Sept. 2) ® The same piohibitioii was now 
extended to all the popular games hitherto in use on Sundays- 
ciiid lioh'da) s throughout the kingdom; not one was excepted, 
howeter gieat its antiquity, how’ever manifest i^s liarnile.^b- 

The maypoles, winch for ages had been erected, as 
tokens of public joy at the return of spring, were everywhere 
pulled down, and orders given that no new ones should be 
elected, and if even childien infiinged these laws, their 
parents expiated each ebullition of infantine miith by a 
hne.-^ Archbishop Laud, who had been thiee yeais left for- 
gotten m piison, was all at once caEed to the bar of the 
upper house, and summoned to answer the charges of the 
commons (Nov. 13) Fanaticism counts hatred and ven- 
geance among its duties. 

Similar zeal was displayed for war: proud of having had 
so large a share in the late victories, the presbyterians of 
the city no longer spoke of peace; a great number of nch 
citizen^ equipjied soldiers, and even offered to seive in person. 
One of them, Boland Wilson, the heir expectant to an im- 
mense business, and 2000/ a year m landed pioperty, joined 
Essex’s army at the head of a legiment levied at lus own 
expense.^ Even some of the leaders, who had been so 
friendly on all occasions to negotiation, Holies, Gljmn May- 
naid, haiangued the common couneiL exciting them to their 

* Tlie wnters of the episcop«il p<iity Iiaie earned the iiumhei to 8000, 
their adversaries reduce it to under iboo The estimate I ha^e adopted is 
that which results from the information giien hj Neal, lu 111 — 113 

2 Neal, 111 CO 3 Pail Hist, n. UGl 

* Neal, 111 139. The fine was twehepence ® Pari Hist m, 183. 

^ Whitelocke, 70. 
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Utmost 0®rts. IN'ever liad the party appeared more enei> 
getle, noi' in more certain possession of powei\ 

yet its clownfal was near at hand. Engaged^ from the 
ontsetj in a twofold reform, that of the church and that of 
the state, it did not follow both in the name of the same 
views. In religion its faith was ardent, its doctrines simple, 
hrm, connected. The presbyterian system, that government 
of the church by ministers equal among themselves and deh- 
berating in concert, was not, in its eyes, a human, 
institution which men could modify at will, according to 
time and circumstances — it was the only legitimate system, a 
government existing by divine right, even the law of Christ. 
The party insisted upon the tiimnph of this system without 
limitation, at whatever price, as a holy and indispensable 
revolution. In polities, on the contrary, notwithstanding 
the harshness of its acts and of its language, its ideas were 
vague and its intentions temperate; it was carried away by 
no systematic belief, no passion truly revolutionary; it loved 
monarchy though it fought against the king, respected prero- 
gative though it laboured to bung und^^r subjection the 
crown, trusted in the commons alone, yet felt towai ds the lords 
neither ill will nor contempt, obeying ancient customs as well 
as new necessities, forming to itself no precise views, either as 
to the principles or the consequences of its conduct, deeming 
its aim only legal reform, and wishing for nothing more. 

Thus agitated by contrary feelings, by turns imperious and 
wavering, fanatical and moderate, the piesbyteiian jiarty 
had not even leaders spiung fiom among its own ranks, 
and miifoimly animated by sentiments conlbrmable \vith its 
own. It foll'^wed in the steps of the political reformers the 
first interpreters and true representatives of the national 
movement. The alliance was natuial and necessaiy to lU 
natural, for they sought, in common with itself, to reform 
and not to abolish the government, necessary, for they were 
in possession of powder, and maintained it by the superiority 
of their rank, their wealth, their intellect; advantages which 
the most ardent presbyterians never thought of contesting 
with tliem. But m accepting, even, in case of need, pur- 
chasing by great concessions the siqiport of the sectaries, the 
majority of the political reformers did not shai'c their opinions 
or vieu's as to the chuich, a moderate episcopacy, rcstiTcted 







to t*^8 lepral admiaistratioia of ecclesiastical affairs, wotild have 
bettei suited tlieiu; and they accordingly lent their aid to 
the pres»bytenans with reluctance, and secretly did all they 
could to letaid their piogiess. Tlie energy of the part j in 
the leligious revolution was thus fiustrated by leaders whom 
yet It neither could nor would forsake, and their union was 
only complete and sinceie on the question of political reform, 
or, in other words, in that cause wherein leaders and party 
had neither intractable passions to satisfy, nor absolute prin- 
ciples to caiuy out 

Xow at the end of 1643, pohticai reform — legitimate poli- ‘ 
tical lefonn, at least — ^was consummated; abuses no longer 
existed; they had achieved all the laws they thought ne- 
cessary, and modelled institutions as well as they could; 
nothing was wanting to complete the work winch the de- 
fenders of ancient liberties and the presbyterian sectaries 
alike desired and could in concert accomplish But the 
religious revolution was scarcely begun, and political reform, 
wavering and ill-secured, threatened to become revolution. 
The time, then, was at hand, in which the internal defects of 
the, tiE then, dominant paity, the incoherence of its compo- 
sition, of its principles, of its designs, must inevitably become 
manifest. Every day it was obliged to tread in different 
paths, to attempt incongruous efforts. What it sought in the 
church it rejected in the state; it was fain, constantly shift- 
ing its ground and its language, to invoke in turn democratic 
pnnciples and passions against the bishops, monarchical and 
aristocratical maxims and influences against rising repub- 
Hcamsm. It was a strange sight to see Sie same men demo- 
lishing with one hand and destroying with the other — now 
preaching up innovations, now cursing the innovators; alter- 
nately daring and timid, at once rebels and despots; perse- 
cuting the bishops in the name of hberty, the independents in 
the name of power; arrogating to themselves, in a word, the 
privilege of insurrection and of tyranny, while daily declaim- 
ing against tyranny and insurrection. 

The party, moreover, found itself at this time forsaken, or 
disowned, or compromised by several of its leaders. Some, 
such as Eudyard, careful above all things of their own self- 
respect, of the claims of virtue, retired from the conflict, or 
only appeared at long intervals, and then to protest rather 
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tlmn act Others, less honest, such as St. John, or more 
persevering and bolder, as Pym, oi conceined chietly for their 
own personal safety, sought to conciliate, or at all events 
lo keep fair witli the new pai ty, of whose speedy accesbion 
to power they felt ceitain Many, already coirupted, had 
renounced all patuotic hopes, and no longer tioubhng them- 
selves about anything hut then own foi tunes, formed in the 
committees invested with the management of afiaiis a lapa- 
cious coalition, which distributed offices, confiscations^ and 
good things of all soits to one another Among the loids 
hitherto engaged in the national cause, several, as we have 
seen, had lately foisaken it, to go and make their peace at 
Oxford; others, withdrawing entirely from public affairs, re 
tiled to their country seats, and, to avoid new pillage, new 
sequestration, negotiated alternately with the court and the 
pailiament On the 22nd of September only ten lords re- 
mained in the upper house, on the 5th of October but five.* 
An order for calling over the names at each sitting,^ and the 
fear of thus having their absence officially verified, brought a 
few hack to Westminster; but the higher aristocracy, daily 
moie suspected by, and more estranged from, the people, 
became an incumbrance lather than a suppoit to the piesby- 
leiians; and while their leligious fanaticism alienated fioin 
them able defendeis of the public libeitics, their political 
moderation prevented them fiom casting off uncertain anti 
compiomibing allies. 

Moi cover, the paity had been in the ascendant for thie (3 
years whether it had oi not, in tdiuich or state, accom- 
plished its designs, it was ut all events by its aid and concur- 
rence that, foi thice years, public affaiis had been conducted; 
tliis alone was sufficient to make many people \veary of 
it; it was made responsible tor the many e’^ils alieady 
endured, for the many hopes fiustiated, it was denounced as 
being no less addicted to peisecution than the bishops, no 
less aibitrary than the king; its incon&istcncie&, its weak- 
nesses, v'ere iccalled with bitterness, and, independently of 
this, e\cii without factious or interested views, from the 

» JoTiniuls, Loids* The ten loids piebeiit on the 22nd of SqiteniheJV 
were the eails of Bolinghioke, Li-cjt^hi Stamfoid, and Denbigh, viscount 
Bay and the barons Giey, Whuiton, How aid, ’'lunsdon, and Dacie 
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mere progress of events and opinions, there was felt a secret 
need of new principles and new rulers. 

Both were readj-, and, to seize the direction of affairs, only 
♦Tanted an oppoitnmtj Long before the commencement of 
«he troubles, when the presbyterians began merely to display 
an intention of imposing on the national church a repub« 
Mean constitution, and to maintam m it, under that form, the 
uses of power as well as of faith, and thus to dispute with 
episcopacy the hentage of popery, the independents, Bi*own- 
ists, anabaptists, openly demanded why a national church 
should exist at dl, and by what title any power whatsoever,, 
popery, episcopacy, or presbytenanism, arrogated to itself the 
nght of bowing down Christian consciences beneath the yoke 
of a fallacious unity. Every congregation of the faithful^ 
said they, mhabitantb of the same or neighbounng places, who 
as&embled freely together in one common faith to praise the 
Loid, was a true church, over which no other church could 
justly have authority, and which had a nght to choose for 
itself Its own ministers, to regulate its own worship, to 
govern itself by its own law's. 

On Its tirst appearance, the pnnciple of libeity of con- 
science, thus proclaimed by obscure sectaries, amidst the 
errors of a blind enthusiasm, was treated as a crime or as 
madness. Its asserters themselves seemed to uphold, without 
nndei standing it, and less from reason than from necessity 
Episcopalians and presbyterians, preachers and magistrates, 
all alike proscribed it: the question how and by whom the 
church of 'Christ was to be governed, continued to be almost 
the only point discussed ; all thought they had simply to choose 
between the absolute power of the pope, the aristocracy of 
the bishops and the democracy of the piesbytenan clergy; it 
was not asked whether these governments 'vvere legitimate in 
their origin, whatever their form or appellation. 

There was, however, a gieat movement agit;*ting all 
things, even those which did not outwardly seem affected by it; 
every day brought foiward some test which no system could 
evade, some argument which the dominant party attempted in 
yam to stide Called upon, from day to day, to consider some- 
new aspect of human affairs, to discuss opinions, to repel pre*^ 
tensions till then unheard of, the national mind by such work 
became emancipated, and made use of its new liberty, either to 
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soar to more extended ideas on man and society, or at once 
a.udaciously to stake off all old prejudices, all restraint. At 
tte same time practical libei'ty, in matters of faith and 
worship, was almost absolute; no jux'isdiclion, no repressive 
authoiity, had yet taken the place of that of episcopacy; and 
the pailiameiit, occupied in conquering its enemies, troubled 
itself very little about the pious escapades of its partisans. 
Presbyterian zeal sometimes obtained from the houses 
menacing declarations against the new sectaries; sometimes, 
the fears and hatred of the political reformers coinciding 
with those of their devout allies, they employed in concert 
measures of rigour against their adveisaries. An ordinance, des- 
tined, aceordmg to the preamble, " to put down the slandeious 
papers, books, and pamphlets by winch rehgion and govern- 
ment had for some time been defamed,” abolished the liberty 
of the press, hitherto tolerated, and subjected to a stiict censor- ^ 
ship all pubheations whatever (June 11, 1643).^ But power * 
cannot stop those who precede it in the movement by wliich it 
is itself impelled. At the end of a few weeks, the roj^ahsts 
and episcopalians alone felt the weight of these restrictions; 
the new sects evaded or defied them; and, every day more 
numerous, moie various, more ardent, as independents, 
Brownists, anabaptists, antipssdobaptists, quakers, antino- 
mians, fifth-monarchy men, pervaded every corner of the 
land. Under the very shadow of pi*esbytenan domination, 
the revolution was, at one and the same time, raising up 
against that party a host of enthusiasts, philosopheis, and 
freethinkers 

All questions henceforward took a new turn; the social 
fermentation changed its character Powerful, respected tra- 
ditions had hitherto directed and restrained the views of 
political, and even of religious reformers; to the first, the 
laws of old England, such at least as they imagined them to 
have been, to the latter, the constitution of the church, such 
as it already existed m Scotland, Holland, and Geneva, 
served at once as a model and a curb; however daring their 
enterprises, neither had given way to vague desires, to tm- 
limited pretensions* all was not innovation in their designs, 
nor conjecture in their hopes, and if they misconceived the 
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teinlency of their act^, tliej could at least assigo an object 
in them! No decided aim guided the steps of their rivals, 
no ti-adition,, historical or legal, set hounds to their thought; 
confident in its strength, proud of its lofty a^irations, its ho- 
liness or itsdanng, they awarded to it the right of deciding, 
of ruling all things, and taking it for their sole guide, sought, 
at wfiatevei price, pliilosophers the tmth, enthusiasts the 
Lord, the fiee-thinkers mere success. Institutions, laws, 
customs, events, everjiihing was called upon to regulate itself 
aceoiding to the reason or will of man; everything became 
the subject of new combinations, of learned cieations; and in 
this bcAd undei taking everytlung seemed legitimate, on the 
faith of a principle or a religious ecstasy, or in the name of 
necessity. The pi esbyterians proscribed royalty and aristo- 
ciacy m the church; why retain them in the state? The 
political leformers had intimated their opinion, that if, in the 
last resort, the lang or the lords obstinately persisted in le- 
fusing their assent to a beneficial measure, the will of the 
commons ought, of its own authority, to carry the point, 
why not say tliis distinctly and openly’ Why invoke the 
sovereignty of the people only in a despeiate case and to 
legitimate lesistance, when it ought to be the basis of govern- 
ment itself and to legitimate power? After having shaken off 
t!ie yoke of the popish and of the episcopal clergy, the nation 
vrsLS in danger of undergoing that of the presbyterian clergy. 
What was the good of a clergy? by what right did priests 
foi’m a permanent, rich, and mdependent body, authorized to 
claim the aid of the magistrate? Let all jurisdiction, even 
the power of excommunication, be withdrawn from them; 
let persuasion, preaching, teaching, prayer, be the^ only 
sources of influence left to them, and all abuse of spiritual 
authority, ail difficulty in making it accord perfectly with 
the civil power would immediately cease. Besides, ’tis m 
the faithful, not in the priests, that legitimate power, in mat- 
ters of faith, resides, ’tis to the faithful it appertains to choose 
and appoint their ministers, and not to the ministers to appoint 
one another, and then impose themselves on the faithful 
Hay, is not every one of the faithful a minister himselt, for 
himself, for his family, for all those Christians, who, touched 
by his words, shall hold him inspired from on high, and shall 
be willing to unite with him in prayer? Who would dare 
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contest witli the Lord the power of conferringhis gifts on whom 
lie pleases and as he pleases? Whether to preach or to fights 
it is the Lord alone who chooses and conseci’ates Ins saints, 
and when he has chosen them, he intrusts to them his cause, 
and reveals to them alone by what means it shall triumphs 
The free-thinkers applauded tins language, so that the revo- 
lution was earned out, no matter to them by what means, or 
from what motives. 

Thus arose the party of the independents, far less nu- 
mex'ous, far less deeply rooted in the national soil than that 
of the presbyterians, but ahready po&sessed of that ascendancy 
ever achieved by a systematic and definite principle, always 
ready to give an account of itself, and to hear without flinch- 
ing all consequences. England was then in one of those 
glorious and formidable crises, in which man, forgetting his 
weakness rcmemheiing only his dignity, has at once the sub- 
lime ambition of obeying pure truth alone, and the insane 
piide of attributing to his own opinions all the rights of truth. 
Politicians or sectaries, presbyterians or independents, no 
party would have dared to think itself above the obhgation 
of having light on its side, and being able to piovo it. Now 
the presbyteiians weie not equal to this test, foi their wis- 
dom was founded on the authoiity of tiaditions and laws, not 
upon piinciples, and they could not lepel bymeie icason 
the aiguments of theii iivals The independents alone pio- 
fessed a simple doctiine, strict m appearance, winch sane 
tion<‘d all tiieii acts, sufliced for all the wants of then situation, 
I'eheved the strong-minded fi oin inconsistency, the sinceie from 
hypocrisy They alone also began to pionouncc some of those 
potent words, which, well oi ill-understood, aiouse, in the 
name of its noblest hopes, the most energetic p.issions of the 
human heart; equality of lights, the just distiibution of 
social property, tlie desti action of all abuses. 'I'liere was no 
contradiction between their lehgious and political systems, 
no secret struggle between tlie leaders and f!icir men; no 
exclusive creed, no iigoious test lendeied access to the party 
ditficult, like the sect fiom winch they had taken th^ir name, 
they held Hherty of conscience a fundamental maxim, and 
the immensity of the refoims they proposed, the vast uncer- 
tainty of their designs, allowed men of the most various ob- 
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j^cts to range beneath their banners; lawyers jdned them, in 
hopes of depriving the ecclesiastics, their rivals, of all juris- 
dictiorC and power; liberal publicists contemplated by their 
aid the formation of a new, clear, simple plan of legislation, 
which should take from lawyers their enormous profits and 
their immoderate power. Harrington could dream among 
them of a society of sages; Sidney, of the liberty of Sparta 
or of Borne; Lilbnrne of the restoration of the old Saxon 
laws; Hamson, of the coming of Christ, even the no-piin- 
ciple of Henry Martyn and Peter Wentworth were tolerated 
in consideration of its daring republican^ or levellers, rea- 
soners or visionaries, fixnatics or men of ambition, all were 
admitted to make a common stock of their anger, their 
theories, their ecstatic dreams, their intngues; it was enough 
that all, animated with equal hatied againsc the cavaliers and 
against the presbyteiians, would rush on with the same fer 
vour towards that unknown futurity which vras to satisfy so 
many expectations. 

No victory of Essex and his friends, on the battle field, or 
in Westminster-liall, could stifle or eten long repress such 
dissensions; they were as publicly known at Oxford as 
London; and aU sagacious men, paihamentanans or royalists^ 
took them for the basis of their combinations. From all 
sides the Idng received information of, and was urged to 
profit by them Courtiers or ministers, intnguers or sincere 
fidends, each had his private intelligence on the subject, hi*^ 
proposals, his suggestions; some urged that w^ar should be 
pushed forward without mtemiption, certain that the riva^ 
factions would soon listen rather to their private enmities 
than to their common danger; others, on the contrary, ad- 
vised that, by the mediation of the lords who had sought 
refuge at Oxford, particularly the earls of Holland and Bed- 
ford, negotiations should he opened up with Essex and hi«h 
party, who, in point of fact, had never ceased to desire peace; 
otheis even proposed making advances to the leaders, already 
well known, of the independents, -with whom, they said, better 
terms could be made; and lord Lovelace, wdth the king’s 
consent, kept up a close correspondence with sir Harry 
Yane, little thinking that Yane, on his side, w^as acting under 
the iftstructions of his own party, in older to ascertam 
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the state of tilings at court. But none of these councils 
was adopted.^ It was with great difficulty that the lords 
who had deserted pailiamentj obtained admission to Ox^ 
ford at all; at the ffist rumour of their approach, general 
indignation was loudly expressed against them; the privy 
council solemnly assembled, deliberated at gieat length as to 
•^vhat reception should be given them, and, notwithstanding 
the prudent representations of Hyde, who had recently been 
fippointed chancellor of the exchequer, Charles, though he 
consented to receive them, decided that they should be 
coolly treated.^ In vain did lord Holland, the most elegant 
and shrewdest of courtiers, contrive, by the aid of Mr. Jer- 
myn, to regain the queen’s favour,? in vain did he exert all 
his ingenuity to resume Ins former famiharity with the king, 
now affecting to whisper in his ear, now succeeding under 
some pretext, in drawing him into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, so as to have the opportunity, or at least to gite himself 
the appearance of holding a private conversation with him,^ 
in vain, even at the battle of Newbuiy, did he fight bravely 
as a volunteer, and offer his blood as a pledge of his renewed 
fealty; nothing removed the haughty reserve of the king, nor 
put a stop to the clamours of the court; and finding their 
services pertinaciously rejected, the lefugee lords now only 
considered how they might best escape from so disagreeable 
a position. The advocates of a vigoious war weie heaid with 
more fiivour, but with as little effect, the ill success of tlie 
siege of Gloucester had tin own Oxford into a state of impo- 
tent anarchy and cabal; each blamed the other for that fatal 
enterprise, the council complained of the disordeily conduct 
of the army; the army insolently defied the council; prince 
Rupert, though foimally exempted from obeying even on a 
day of battle any peison but the king himself,® was jealous of 
the general-in-cMef; the geneial and great lords murmured 
loudly against the independence and churlish uncouthness of 
prince Rupert. The king, who respected, in the person of 
his nephews, the dignity of his owni blood, could not bring 
Imnself to decide against them in favour of a subject, and 
sacrificed to this ridiculous pride the rights, even the services 
of his most useful friends. Hyde alone freely endeavoured 

1 Ptnl Jlist in IPO, AYlntclocLe, 80 = Clftiendou, n 480 
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to cojxect these errors in his sovereign, and sometimes 
with success; but Hyde himself netr to the court, with- 
out any distinction or power beyond that which his oMce 
gave him^ needed the king to support him against the queen’s 
temper, or the intrigues of jealous courtiers; he maintained 
his reputation as an inffuential councillor and wise man, but 
without exercising any real ascendancy, without obtaining 
any important result. In short, discord was as great at 
Oxford as at London, and far more fatal; for in Lon4on it 
precipitated, at Oxford it paralysed the progress of things. 

It was amidst such embarrassments, and when, in his heart, 
he was perhaps as tired of his party as he was of his people, 
that Charles learned the new alliance between Scotland and 
the parliament, and that thus another of his kingdoms was 
preparing to make war against him. He forthwith ordered 
the duke of Hamilton, who, having regained his confidence, 
had been appomted his commissioner at Edinburgh, to prevent 
this union at whatever cost. The duke, it is said, was em- 
pow’ered to propose that, for tlie future, a third of the olSces 
in the royal household should be secured to the Scots; that 
the counties of Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land, formerly belonging to their teiritory, should be again 
annexed to it; that the kmg himself should fix his lesidence at 
Newcastle, and the prince of "Wales establish himself and court 
in Scotland.^ Such promises, if indeed they were made, were 
obviously insincere, obviously incapable of accomplishment^ 
and even had the Scottish parliament been disposed to re- 
gard them as other than a mere attempt to deceive, a recent 
event rendered such a delusion impossible. The earl of 
Antrim had just been arrested in Ireland by the Scottish 
troops quartei ed m Ulster, a few hours after his disembark- 
ation; and on his per^on had been found the proofs of a plan 
formed between Montrose and him, during their stay with 
the queen at York, to transport into Scotland a numerous 
body of Irish Homan cathohes, to laise the highlandeis of the 
north, and thus make a powerful diversion m favour of the 
king The design was evidently on the point of being carried 
into execution, for Montrose had rejoined the king during 
the siege of Gloucester, and Antrim had just come from 


1 Bui net, Own Times, COxTord, 1823^ i 01 
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Oxfatd. As on the occasion of his last ournej to ScotluncI^ 
the king then was meditating the darkest designs against 
his subjects, at the very moment he was making them the 
most glowing proposals Tiie parliament at Edinburgh foith-^ 
with concluded its treaty with that at "Westminstei, and sent 
information of all these particulars ^ 

It transmitted at the same time details of a still more im 
portant discovery it had made, lord Anti mi’s papers showed 
pretty manifestly that the king was maintaining a constant 
correspondence with the Irish rebels, that he had seven al 
times received their proposals, their oifers, that he was even 
on the point of concluding with them a suspension of anns> 
and promised liimself, from this arrangement, the most hxvour- 
able results for the next campaign ^ It as all perfectly 
true: Charles, while always cursing hei, when lie spoke to 
England, had long been negotiating with rebellious Ii eland ® 
The war, kindled by insurrection, had continued in this 
unhappy country without intermission, but to no purpose. 
Ten or twelve thousand soldiers, ill-paid, seldom relieved, 
were insufficient to subdue it, though enough to prevent it 
from effecting emancipation. In the month of February, 
1642, before the bieaking out of the civil war, pailiament had 
desiied to make a gieat effort to put down the lebelhon; a 
loan was opened to meet the expenses of a decisive expedi- 
tion, and the estates of the lebels, which by future confisca- 
tions would inevitably lapse to the crown, had been appro- 
priated, by anticipation, ujion a ceitain scale, foi the lepayment 
of the subsciibeis.^ sums had been thus collected, and 

some succouis sent to Dublin, but the civil war bi'oke out; 
oveiwhelmed with its own affaiis, pailiament thought of 
Ireland only at long intei vals, without vigour oi result, meiely 
to calm, when they became too clamorous, the complaints of 
the protestants of that kingdom, and, above all, to lender the 
king responsible in the eyes of Ireland for all the calamities 
that might arise, Charles paid quite as little attention, and 
made quite as few sacrifices to the inteiests of his lush pro-^ 

I Liiiug, Ili&t of Scotland, m. iloO, 2 
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testant subjects; and wliile be reproached pailiameiat with 
liaving appropriated to its own a portion of the money 
levied fci* tlieir service, he himseli* mtercepted convoys 
destined to supply them with provisions, and took from the 
arsenals of Dublin the arms and ammunition of which they 
had such urgent need ^ But the principal protestants of 
Ireland, aristocrats by situation, were attached to episcopac]^ 
and to the crown, the aimy leckoned among its ofeceis a 
great number of those whom, as cavaliers, parliament had been 
anxious to send out of the 'way; the earl of Ormond, their 
general was rich, brave, generous, and popular; he gained 
two })attles over the rebels,^ and gave the king all the hcnour 
of his success. The pai Lament aiy party rapidly declined in 
Ireland, the magibtiates who weie detoted to it weie re- 
placed by loyahsts : the pailiament sent over two members 
of the commons as commissioners,® to legain some of their 
lost power; but Oimond foibade them to enter the council, 
and at the end ot four months felt himself strong enough to 
compel chem to letiiin to England (Feb ) All the civil and 
military powei was fiom that time in the hands of the king, 
who, relieved from a troublesome though inetfeclual surveil- 
lance, no longer hesitated to prosecute the design to which at 
once iiis mchnation and his difficulties uiged him. The queen 
had regulaily mamtamed with the Iiish cathohcs a (ories- 
pondence, of which her husband was doubtless not ignorant; 
the insurrection no longer merely presented, as in its com- 
mencement, the furious ebullitions, the hideous excesses of a 
savage populace; a soveieign council of twenty-four, esta- 
blished at Kilkenny (since Kov 14, 1642), governed it with 
prudence and regularity; already more than once it had ad- 
dressed dutiful and affectionate messages to the king, en- 
treating him no longer to persecute, for the pleasure of his 
enemies, faithful subjects whose only desire w as to serve Inm. 
Charles did not, as yet, consider himself in sufficient dangei; 
nor so wholly relieved fiom the necessity of conciliating 
opinion of England, as to accept openly such an alliance; but 
he might, at least, he thought, show the Irish some favour, 
and recal to England the troops who fought against them in 

1 Carte’s Life of Onno‘'id, ii appendix 0, 0 
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Im to employ them against more odious and more- 

formidable rebels. Onnond lecei^ed ordeis to open nego- 
tiations to this effect with the council of Kilkenny,^ and mean- 
while, to piovide the reason or at least the excuse of 
necessity, nothing was tallied of but the distress, real enough 
for that matter, to which the proteslant cause and its de- 
fendeis were reduced in Ireland. In a long and pathetic 
remonstrance, addressed to the castle of Dublin, the army set 
forth all its grievances, all its misery, and declared its leso^ 
lution of quitting a service to which it was prevented from 
doing justice. Memorials sent to Oxfoid and London con- 
veyed to the king and to parliament the same declaration and 
the same complaints.^ The negotiations proceeded f at the 
period of Antnm's arrest they were on the very point of being 
concluded; and towards the end of September, a few days 
before that on which parliament solemnly accepted at West- 
minster the covenant with Scotland, England learned that 
the king had just signed a truce of a year with the Irish 
rebels, that the English troops who had been sent to repress 
the insurrection were lecalled, and that ten regiments would 
shoitly land, five at Chester and five at Bnstol ^ 

A violent clamour aiose on aU sides, the Irish wcie to the 
English obj* eels of contempt, aversion, and tei roi Even among 
the royalists, and within the very walls of Oxfoid, discontent 
was manifested Several ofiiceis quitted lord Newcastle’s 
aiiny, and made their subnussion to parliament^ Lord 
Holland returned to London, saying, that the papists decidedly 
prevailed at Oxfoi d, and that his conscience did not allow him 
to remain there any longei ° Loi ds Bedford, Olaie, and Paget, 
sir Edward Denng, and several other gentlemen, followed his 
example, co\ ermg with the same pretext tlieir fickleness or their 
cowardice.*^ The parliament was quite ready to receive hack 
the penitents The king’s conduct became the subject of all 
sorts of popular invectives and sarcasms; his so recent pro- 
testations were called to mind, and the so haughty tone of his 

1 OimontVs commission, was tlated Tanuaiy lltli, 1043 , the ncgotlatiOKii 
began in the course of the month of Mmch following 

- Imshwoith, 71. 037, and following 

3 Signed Sept 5, 1013, at Sigginstowii, m the couniy of Kildare 
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aiiswers, when complaints had been made of the correspond- 
ence between the 001111: and the rebels; OYcrj one took credit 
to himself for having so sagaciously foreseen his secret piac- 
tices, and was indignant af his having flattered himseJf he 
could thus impose upon his people, or imagbae such gross 
want of faith could meet vnth success. It was much worse 
v'hen it became knqwn that a considerable number of Irish 
papists were among the recalled troops; and that even women, 
aimed with long knives, and attired m savage costume, had 
been seen m their ranks.^ Not content with leaving the 
massacre of the Irish protestants unavenged, the kmg then was 
actually euhsting in his service the ferocious assassins of 
the English protestants. Many people, even of a condition 
superior to the passionate prejudices of the multitude, thence- 
forth bore towards the king a profound hatred, some because 
of his duplicity, others on account of the favour he showed to 
the odious papists; and his name, hitheito respected, was now 
frequently mentioned with insult. 

Speedily informed of this state of things and of the en- 
deavours of parhament to fan the flame, Charles, feelmg in- 
sulted that any one should dare to judge of his intentions by 
his acts mstead of by his words, sent, in a state of high indigna- 
tion, for Hyde, and said he thought there was too much 
honour done to those rebels at Tfestmmster m all his de- 
clarations, by his mentionmg them as pait of the parliament, 
which, as long as they should be thought to be, they would 
have more authority, assembled where they were first called, 
than all the other members convened anywhere else. He 
said the act for their continuance was void from the begin- 
ning, for that a king had it not in his power to bar himself 
from the prerogatives of dissolving parliament; and, at all 
event?v that they had forfeited any right by their rebellion, 
and he therefore desired a proclamation to be prepared, 
declaring them actually dissolved, and expressly forbidding 
them to meet, or any one to own them or submit to them as 
a parhament. Hyde listened with astomshment and anxiety; 
for the mere idea of such a measure appeared to him insanity. 
‘^I see,” he replied, ^^your majesty has well considered the 
argument, which I liave not. It is one which calls for very 
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serious rejection. For my own paxt, I cannot imagine ibat 
your luaj esty’s foi bidding them to meet any moi c at W estminster, 
will prevent one man the le^s going tlieie. On the contrary, 
your prohibition may have the effect of bunging back to them 
many who ha\e severed fiom them. It may be that the act 
in qucation is void, and I am inclined to hope so; but till the 
pailiament itself shall declaie this, no judge, much less no 
piivate man, will declaie such invalidity It was the first 
powerful reproach they corrupted the people with against 
your majesty, that you intended to dissolve tins paihainent, 
and in the same way, repeal all the other acts made by that 
parliament, whereof some are very piecious to the people* 
As your majesty has always disclaimed any such thought, 
such a pioclamation now would confirm all the jealousies and 
fears so excited, and trouble many of your true subjects. I 
conjure your majesty to refiect seriously before you carry this 
design any further.”^ 

As soon as they heard how frankly Hyde had spoken to 
the king, iieaily all the members of the council expressed 
their concur! ence in his opinion. With all his haughtiness, 
Charles, in their company, was wavering and tnmcl; objec- 
tions embaiiassed him, and he usually gave way, not kno^Mng 
what to answer, or how to put an end. even with lub own 
council, to discu'^bions which displeased him After a few 
days of hesitation, more appaient than leal, the project wsis 
abandoned Yet some deciMve measure seemed necessary, if 
only to keep tlie loyalist paity on the aleit, and not to leave 
the j)ai liament, in tins intei\al of peace, the advantage of ei? 
grossing the imiiatieiit activity of men’s minds. Some one 
jiropos'.d, since th<* name of pailiament (3xercised such an in- 
fiiience over the peojile, to ashcmbh^ at Oxfoi d all those mem- 
bers of both houses vvlio had withdrawn from Westminster 
Hall, and thus oppose to a factious andbioken-up parhainent, 
a parliament undoubtedly legal and legular, since the king 
would foim pait of it. The pioposal did not please Chailes; 
a pailiament, however loyali'^t, was matter of suspicion 
and distaste to him; he must tlien listen to its councils, be 
subject to its infiuence, peihaps condescend to its desires 
for peace, and sc compromise, in his opinion, the honour of 
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the throne. The qtieen’s opposition was still mors decided; 
an English assembly, whatever its zeal for the royal cause, 
could not fail to be adverse to the cathoMes and her favourites. 
Yet the proposal once known, It was difficult to reject it; 
the Toyali'it party had received with transport; e^en the 
council forcibly urge! its ad vaa-^ages, the subsidies which the 
new paihament would vote to the king, the discredit into 
which that at Trestminster would fill, when it should be seen 
how many members had quitted it. Charles, accordingly, 
despite Lis own repugnance, assented, and such was the teir 
dency of public feeling, that the intention of dissolving a re- 
bellious parliament, had for its sole effect the formation of a 
second parhament ^ 

The measuie at first caused some anxiety in X-ondon; it 
was known that the royalist paity were at the same time 
renewing their attempts in the city, that it was in contem- 
plation to negotiate a treaty of peace directly with the citizens, 
mthout the intervention of parliament, that the basis of this 
treaty was already agreed upon, amongst others the acknow- 
ledgment of the loans effected in the city, the interest upon 
which was very irregularly paid by parliament, and wMeh 
the king readily offered to guarantee the prompt liquidation 
of.^ Out of London, another plot was also discovered, formed 
it is said by the moderate party and a few obscure inde- 
pendents, to prevent the entry of the Scots into England, 
and to shake off the yoke of the presbyterian^-^ no matter at 
what price. The commons, lastly, had to deplore the loss of 
the oldest and perhaps most useful of their leaders; Pymhad 
just expired (Dec 8), after a few days’ illness — a man of a 
reputation less brilliant than that of Hampden, but who, both 
in private deliberations and in public debate, had rendered 
the party seindces no less important; firm, patient, and able; 
skilful in attacking an enemy, in directing a debate or an iii'^ 
trigue, in exciting the anger of the people, and in securing 
and fixing to his cause the great lords who seemed wavering;’* 
an indefatigable member of almost every committee, the framer 
of well nigh all the decisive measures of his party, ever ready 

I Pari Hist ni 19L Tlie rojal pi oclamatioii convoking tbe parliament 
at Oxford, bears date 22nd of December, 1643 
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to undertake duties wkicli others avoided as difficult aud trou-* 
Wesomc; in a word, regardless of labour, annoyances, wealth 
glory, he placed his whole ambition in the success of Iijs 
paity. A httle before his illness, he had published a justifi- 
cation of his conduct, esp>^ially addressed to the fi lends of 
ordei and peace, as if he felt some i egret for the past, and in 
secret feai ed lest he should be blamed for the events of the 
future ^ Bat death spared him, as it had done Hampden, 
the pain of going beyond his opinions, on the one hand, or 
belying his past hfe, on the other; and far from malevolently 
pointing out these slight indications of doubt in the last days 
of this veteran of national leform, the men who were pre- 
paring to convert reform into revolution, Cromwell, Yane, 
Haslerig, were the first to show honour to his memory Pym’s 
body lay for several days in public, either to gratify the wi'^h 
of the people who crowded to view it, or to contradict the re- 
port spread by the royalists, that he died of the pedicular dis- 
ease; a committee was ordered to inquire into the state of iiis 
fortune, and to erect a monument to him in Westminster 
Abbey, the whole house attended his funeral, and a few days 
after, undertook the pwyinent of his debts, amounting to 
10,000/, all having been contracted, as they said, in the 
service of his country ^ 

On the same day that the commons passed these resolu- 
tions, a deputation liom the city common council proceeded 
to the house of loids to return thanks to parliament for its 
energy, and the loid general for Ins bravery, to renew before 
it the oath to live and die in its holy cause, and to invite all 
the members to a grand dinner, in token of union (Jan. 13, 
1644),3 

The pailiament resumed all its confidence. On the very 
day when the assembly at Oxford was to meet (22 Jan.), 
there was a call of the house at Westminster; only twenty- 
two lords sat in the upper house, but in the commons two 
hundred and eighty membeis answered to their nam^, 
and of the absentees a hundred were engaged in the public 
service by order of parliament.^ Both houses resolved that 
they would not allow their rights to be put m question, 


^ See Appcmluf, x. 
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and tiiat tliey would reject with contempt any correspondence 
with the rivals who were opposed to them. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. A week had scarcely elapsed, when 
Essex transmitted to the upper house, without having opened 
it, a packet which the earl of Forth, the general-in-chief of 
the royal army, had just forwarded to Mm, A committee 
was appointed to examine its contents; its report was prompt 
and brief: the packet, it said, contained nothing addressed to 
parliament, and the lord general had nothing to do but to 
send It back. Essex at once obeyed (1 Feb).^ 

It was, indeed, to him alone that the despatch was addressed. 
Forty-five lords, and one hundred and eighteen members of 
the commons,^ assembled at Oxford, infoi med Mm of tbeir 
installation, of their wishes for peace, of the lang’s favourable 
disposition, and urged lum to employ Ms influence “ to inchne 
also to peace those whose confidence he possessed.”^ By 
these words were designated the houses at Westminster, 
whom Charles persisted in no longer recognismg as a par- 
liament. 

On the 18th of February, another letter reached Essex; 
the earl of Forth lequested a safe-conduct for two gentlemen, 
whom he said the king wished to send to London with in- 
structions relative to peace. “ My lord.” rephed Essea^ 
when you shall send for a safe-conduct for those gentle- 
men mentioned in your letter, from Ms Majesty to the housegt 
of parliament, I shall, wuth all cheerfulness, show my willing- * 
ness to further any way that may produce that happiness that 
all honest men pray for, which is a true understandmg be- 
tween Ms majesty and Ms faithful and only council, the 
parliament.”^ 

Charles congratulated himself on finding Ms adversaries so 
^ Pari Hist m 201. 

® Tbe pnnee of Wales and the duke of York weie at the head of this 
list, winch was afterwards augmented by the names of ii%e lords and twenty- 
three members of the lower ho’ise, who weie not at Oxford when the letter 
was sent There were reckoned, in addition to these, twenty- two lords 
jfcosent on the king’s service, mne travelling on the continent, two mpfistm 
m London, as royalists, and thiity-four members of the commons absent, 
either on the lang’s seiviee, or on leave, or from sickness , in all, there 
were eighty-three lords, and one hundred and &ixty-five members of the 
eommons, assembled in pailiament at Oxfoid,---Parl Hist in 218, 
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impracticable, and that Ms party would thus, at length, be 
Ireduced to place all their hope m war. But tne assembly at 
Oxford was not of the same temper with the king; it fully 
peiceivedits weakness, it had great doubts as to the legiti- 
macy of its position — so much so, that it had not dared to 
take the name of parliament— and it regretted in secret that 
the king, by refusing the name to the houses at Westminster, 
had placed such an obstacle in the way of peace It insisted 
ipon his taking, at all events, one step moie in the way of 
conciliation, in his offering some concession calculated to 
soothe the other party. Charles consented to wiite to the 
houses, to propose a negotiation, and he addressed his letter, 
To the lords and commons of the parliament assembled at 
Westminster,” but in the letter, he spoke of “ the lords and 
commons of the parliament assembled at Oxford” as their 
e^iuals, (March 3).^ A trumpeter, sent by Essex, soon 
brought hack the answer of parliament, it said, “ When we 
consider the expressions in that letter of your majesty we 
have more sad and despairing thoughts of obtaining peace 
than ever, because thereby, those persons now assembled at 
Oxford, who, contrary to their duty, have deserted your 
parliament, are put into an equal condition with it And 
this present parliament, convened accoiding to the known 
and fundamental laws of the kingdom, the continuance 
whereof is established by a law consented unto by your ma- 
jesty, IS, in effect, denied even the name of a parliament And 
hereupon we think ourselves bound to let you know, that we 
must in duty, and accordingly aie resolved, with our lives 
and foi tunes, to defend and pieseive the just rights and full 
power of this parliament” (Maich 9) 

The assembly at Oxford lost all hope of conciliation, and 
thenceforward icgaided itself as sitting without any object. 
It continued, however, to meet till the Ifithof Apiil, publish- 
ing long and doleful declarations, voting a few taxe,i and 
loans,® addressing hitter leproaches to tlie Westminster par- 
liament, and passing repeated resolutions expressive of fidehty 
to the king, but it was throughout timid, inactive, and per- 
plexed with its own weakness, and, to pieserve at least some 
show of dignity, careful to display in presence of the court 
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its anxious de^^ire for legal order and peace. Tlie king, wlio 
had dreaded the superintendence of such councillors, soon 
found: them as troublesome as useless; they themselves -v^ ere 
tired of their solemn sittings, without any aim or result. 
After earnest protestations that he would continue to regu- 
late his conduct by their opinions, Charles pronounced their 
adjournment (April 16);^ and scarcely were the doors closed 
behind them, than he congratulated himself to the queen upon 
being at last “ rid of this mongrel parliament, the haunt of 
cowaidly and seditious motions 

The campaign, about to open, announced itself under unfa- 
vourable auspices. jJ^otwithstanding the inaction of the two 
principal armies during the winter, war had been carried on in 
the other paits of the kingdom, with advantage. In the north- 
west the regiments recalled from Ireland, after six weeks of 
success, had been beaten and almost entirely cut to pieces by 
Fairfax, under the walls of Nantwich, in Cheshire, (Jan. 25).^ 
In the north, the Scots, under the command of the earl of 
Leven, had commenced their maich into England (Jan 19); 
lord Newcastle set forward to meet them, but in his absence 
Fairfax had defeated, at Selby (April 11), a numerous body 
of royalists,^ and to secure the important fortress of York 
from attack, Newcastle had found Imnself obhged to shut 
himself up in it (April 19).^ In the east, a new army of 
fourteen thousand men was forming under the command of 
lord Manchester and Cromwell, and nearly ready to march 
wherever the service of parhament might require its presence. 
In the south, near wAlresford in Hampshire, sir "William 
"Waller had gained an unexpected victory over sir Balph 
Hop con (March 29). A few advantages obtained by prince 
Eupert, in Nottinghamshire and Lancashire,® did not com- 
ppsate for such multiplied losses Want of discipline, and 
disorder daily increased in the royalist camp, the honest 
grew sorrowful and disgusted, the others claimed all the 

1 Pail Hist 111 2^3—247 

* T3m«5 he spoke of them, m a lettei addiessed to the queen, dated 

Harch 13, 1645, Ludlow, GO 3 Ptiufax, 71 * lb. 7B 

® Kushw orth, ii 3, 620 

* March the 22nd he abandoned the siege of Newark, and in the 
month of Apnl following, took Papworth, Bolton, and layerpool, in Laa* 
eashire 
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licence of war as the reward of courage without virtue 
the king’^s authority over ins officers, and that of the of- 
ficers over the soldiers, became day after day less and 
less. In Xfondon, on the contrary, all the measures tahen 
were at once more regular and more energetic than ever. 
Complaints had often been made that the parliament did 
not act with promptitude, that none of its deliberations 
could remain secret, but that the king was immediately in- 
formed of them all; under the name of the committee of the 
two kingdoms, a council composed of seven lords, fourteen 
members of the commons, and four Scottish commissioners, 
was invested, as to war, the relations between the two kmg- 
doms, the correspondence with foreign states, &c-, with an 
almost absolute power (Feb. 16).^ So great was the enthu- 
siasm in some famili es that they denied themselves one meal 
a week, to give the value of it to parhament, an ordinance 
converted this ofieiing into a compulsory tax, for all the in- 
habitants of London and its environs (March 26) ^ Excise 
duties till then unknown were imposed upon wine, cider, 
beer, tobacco, and many other commodities (May 16, 1643, 
and July 8, 1644).^ The committee of sequestiation i*edouhled 
its seventy.*^ At the opening of the campaign, parliament 
had five armies, those of the Scots, of Essex, and of Fairfax, 
at the expense of the pubhc excheqiiei , those of Manchester 
and Trailer, supported by local contiibutions, collected weekly 
in certam counties, which were also called upon to find re- 
cruits when needed ® These forces amounted to more than 
fifty thousand men,® of whom the committee of the two 
kingdoms had the entiie disposal 

1 Pail. Hist 111 240 2 Eusliwoith, ii 0, 74B 

« Pari Hist 111 . 114, 276 * Ib 174, 257 , Eushwoith, ii 3, 760 

® Tlie seven confederate counties of the east, Essex, Suffolk, Noifolk, 
Hertford, Cambndg'e, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Ely, were taxed at 8445/ 
a week for the maintenance of Manchestei’s army The four counties in 
the south, Hampshne, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, paid 2638/ a week foi 
the maintenance of WoUer^s army Essex's army cost the public treasury 
30,504/. a month , the Scottish army, 31,000i a month (Eushworth, ii. 

3, 621 ) I cannot asceitain the exact cost of Faufax’s ai my, everything 
shows it was more inegularly paid than the others, and perhaps in part by 
local contnbutions, and m part by parliament Fairfax, Memoirs, pa$szm 
« The Scottish aimy was 21,000 stiong, that of Essex 10,600, that of 
Waller 5100 , that of Manchester 14,000 , that of Fairfax 5000 to 6000-j 
in all about 56,000 Eushworth, h 3, 603, 621, 654 , Fairfax, jpassim* 
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Notwithstanding the presumption wlncli reigned at Oxford^ 
great anxiety was soon manifested there; the court was 
astonished at no longer receiving fiorn London any exact in- 
formatioHj and at the designs of parliament hemg kept so 
secret; aU the people at Oxford could learn was that it was 
making great prepai'ations, that powei vras becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of the boldest leaders, who talked of 
decisive measures, and, m a word, that everything wore a 
very sinister aspect for them. All at once a report spread 
that Essex and Waller were on their march to besiege Oxford* 
The queen, seven months gone with child, at once declared 
that she would depait, in vain did a few members of the 
council venture to point out the ill effect of such a resolution; 
in vain did Charles himself express a wish that she should 
change her determination; the very idea of being shut up in 
a besieged town was, she said, insupportable, and she should 
die if she vrere not allowed to retire towards the west, to 
some place where she might be confined, far from the seat of 
war, and whence she could embark for France in case of 
urgent danger. Furious at the suggestion of an objection, 
she laved, enti'eated, wept; all at last gave way Exeter 
was chosen as the place of her retreat, and towards the end 
of April she quitted her husband, who never saw her again.^ 

The news which had caused her so much terror was weE- 
founded; Essex and Waller were indeed advancing to blockade 
Oxford. In another direction Fairfax, Manchester, and the 
Scots, were to meet under the wails of Tork, and together lay 
siege to it. The two great royalist cities and the two great 
royalist armies, the king and lord Newcastle, were thus at- 
tacked at once by all the forces of parhameiit. Such was 
the simple and daring plan that the committee of the two 
kingdoms had just adopted. 

Towards the end of May, Oxford was almost entirely in- 
vested, the king’s troops, successfully driven from every post 
they occupied m the neighbourhood, had been obliged to fall 
back, some into the town, the rest to a fortified pomt, the only 
one open to them outside the walls, north of the city; no help 
could arrive m time; pnnce Eupertwas m the depths of Lanca 
shire, pnnce Maunce besieging the port of Lyme, in Dorset- 


1 Clarendon, u 704. 
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sljire, lord Hopion at Bristol, occupied in securing that place 
firom the cnemj, who had managed to effect a correspondence 
with some of the principal inhabitants* A reinforcement o£ 
eight thousand men of the London mihtia enabled Essex to 
complete the blockade. The peril seemed so urgent, that 
one of the kmg’s most faithful councillors advised him to 
give himself up to the earl. “ It is possible,” rephed Charles, 
with indignation, “that I may be lound in the hands of the 
earl of Essex, hut it will be dead.” A report, meantime, cir- 
culated in London, that, not knowing how to escape, the 
king was forming the resolution, of either coming unex- 
pectedly Into the city, or putting himself under the protection 
of the lord-general. The alarm of the commons was as great 
as the king’s indignation had been. They immediately wrote 
to Essex, “ My lord, there being here a general report of his 
laajesty coming to London, we, by command of the house, 
desire your lordship to use your best endeavours to find the 
grounds of it; and if at any time you shall understand that 
his majesty intends to repair hither, or to your army, that 
you presently acquaint the houses, and do nothing therein 
without their advice.” Essex comprehended the distrust 
which lurked beneath these words. He answered; “My 
lord, how the general report is come of his majesty’s coming 
to London is dd unknown to me. I shall not fail, with my 
best endeavours, to find the grounds of it; but London is the 
ilkehest place to know it, here being no speech of it in this 
jsrmy. As soon as I shall have any notice of lus intention 
of repairmg to the parhament or the army, I shall not fail to 
give notice of it; I cannot conceive there is any ground for it; 
but however, I beheve I shall be the last that shall hear of 
A very different report, and much more certain, next 
came by surprise upon the parhament and the army; the 
king had escaped from them. On the 3rd of June, at nine 
o’clock in the evenmg, followed by the prince of Wales, and 
leaving the duke of York and all the court in the place, he 
had leS; Oxford, had passed between the two hostile camps, 
and joining a body of hght troops who awaited him north of 
the town, speedily put himself beyond reach.® 

* Pari. Hist lii. 266 , tie letter of the house to Essex is dated May i6th, 
1664 and his answer is of the 17th of May 

» Clarendon, n 765 , Eushworth, n. 3, 671 
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The astoniskment was greats and tlie necessity of an im* 
mediate resolution evident* The siege of Oxford was now a 
matter of no object; the two ainnies had before them nothing 
which required then* joint efforts; the king, at liberty, would 
soon become formidable; it was above all important to pre- 
vent his rejoining pnnce Eupert. 

Essex assembled a great council of war, and proposed that 
Waller, less encumbered with heavy artillery and baggage, 
should pursue the king, while he hmiself should march to- 
wards the west to raise the siege of Lyme, and reduce that 
part of the country to the power of parhament. Waller op- 
posed this plan; this, he said, was not the destination which 
the committee of the two kingdoms had assigned the two 
armies, in the event of their separating; it was upon him the 
command in the west was to devolve. The council of war 
concurred with the lord-general; Essex haughtily demanded 
submission; Waller obeyed, and began his march, hut not 
without having addressed bitter complamts to the committee, 
of the contempt with which the earl had treated its instruc- 
tions ^ 

Highly indignant, the committee at once brought the matter 
before the house, and after a debate of which there remains no 
record, an order was dispatched to Essex to retrace his steps, 
to go in pursuit of the lung, and to leave Waller to advance 
alone into the west, as he should have done in the first instance.* 

The earl had entered upon the campaign in no very 
agreeable mood; intimidated for awhile by their perils and 
his victories, his enemies had, during the winter, recom- 
menced assailing him with their suspicions, and creating for 
him a thousand annoyances. Just before his departure, a 
popular petition had demanded the reformation of his army, 
which the commons had received without any manifestation 
of displeasure;® that of Waller was always better provided 
for, and paid with more regularity;^ it was evidently against 
him, and to replace him in case of need, that lord Manchester 
was forming a fresh army: at London and in his camp, his 
friends were indignant that from Westmiuster-hall, men 
ignorant of warfare should pretend to direct its operations 
and prescribe to generals how to act.^ He answered the 

^ Clarendon, ii 733 * Bushwortli, n 5, C7C. 

» Whiteioclve, SO * Eu«^bLWOitli, u. 3, G83 ; Holies, 22. ^ Wluteloeke, 70. 
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coimmtteet Your orders are contrarj to militaiy discipIBie 
and to reason; if I siionld noiY return, it would be a great' 
encouragement to tbe enemy in all places. Your innocent, 
thougli suspected servant, Essex;” and continued liis marcli.^ 
The amazed committee suspended the quail el and their anger; 
Essex’s enemies did not feel themselves strong enough to ruin 
hjtTtj nor even to do without him; they contented themselves 
for the present with inserting, in the answer they sent him, a 
few words of reprimand for the tone he had assumed and 
he received orders to proceed with the expedition which the 
preceding message had enjoined him to abandon.® 

The news received from Waller’s army had much to do 
with this cautious procedure. After having vainly pursued 
the king, this favourite of the committee was in his turn 
menaced with impending danger. As soon as Chailes learnt 
that the two parliamentary generals had separated, and that 
he should have but one to grapple with, he stopped, wrote to 
prince Rupert to march without an instant’s delay to the 
succour of York,^ and, by a bold resolution retracing the road 
he had followed m his flight from Oxford, re-enteied that 
city seventeen days after he had quitted it, put himself at the 
head of his troops, and resumed the oflensive, while Waller 
was seeking him in Worcestershne At the first repoit of 
his movements, Waller returned by forced maiches, for he 
alone was left to cover the road to London, and soon after, 
having received few reinforcements, he ach anced with his 
wonted confidence to offer, or, at least, accept battle. Charles 
and his men, filled with that ardour which unexpected success 
after great pen! inspires, were still more eager The action 
took place on tiie 29th of June, at Cropredy-bndge in Buck- 
inghamshire, and, notwithstanding a brilliant lesistance, 
Waller was beaten, even more completely than the con- 
querors themselves at first supposed ® 

Good fortune appeared to give Charles a daiung, and even 
a skill he had not hitherto manifested. At ease *vvith refer- 

1 Btishworfli, 11 . 3, 683 , Clarendon, ii 733 
s Knshworth, ibid, 3 Eushworth, ibid 

* His lefter is dated June 14, 1G44, from TickenhaU, near Bcwdley, m 
Worcestei shire It was published for the fiist time in 1810, in sn Johaf 
Eveljn’s Memoiis, ii 87 
® Clarendon, ii 744 , Eushworth, n 3, 675. 
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enoe to WaEer, lie at once resolved to uaarcii towards tlie 
westj to fall with his whole disposable force upon Essex, and 
thus, in two blows, destroy the two armies which had lately 
kept him almost a pnsoner. Essex, moreover, had appeared 
under the walls of Exeter, and the queen, who resided there, 
and who had been confined only a few days,^ and was as yet 
ignorant of her husband’s success, would again be assailed 
by all her fears ^ Charles departed two day& after his victory, 
having fii St, to concihate the people rather than from any 
sincere wish for peace, sent from Evesham a message to both 
houses (dated July 4, 1644), m which, without giving them the 
name of parliament, he was profuse of pacific protestations, 
and offered once more to open negotiations ^ 

But just after his depai-ture from Oxford, and before his 
message reached London, all the fears of parliament were 
dispelled; the face of affairs had changed; Waller’s defeat 
was now only regarded as an unimportant accident; parlia- 
ment had just learned that its generals had obtained near 
York a most bnlhant victory, that the town must speedily 
surrender, that, in a word, m the north the royalist party was 
all hut annihilated. 

In fact, on the 2nd of July, at Marston Moor, between 
seven and ten m the evening, the most decisive battle that 
had yet taken place, had brought about these great results. 
Three days before, at the appioach of pnnee Rupert, who was 
advancing towards York with twenty thousand men, the par- 
liamentary generals had resolved to raise the siege, hoping 
that they should at least be able to prevent the prince 
throwing succours into the besieged city; but Rupert de- 
feated their manoeuvres, and entered York without a battle. 
Newcastle strongly urged him to remain satisfied with this 
success, discord, he said, was working in the camp of the 
enemy; the Scots were on bad terms with the English, the 
independents with the presbyterians, lieutenant-general Crom- 
well with major-general Ciawford; if he must fight, let him 
at least wait for a remforcemeiit of three thousand men, 
which would shortly arrive. Rupeit scarcely hstened to 
what he said, bluntly replying that he had^ orders from the 

* Tune 16, 1644, of tbe priiice*^s Henrietta, afterwards diicliess of Oileans; 

- Cljuendon, u 751, Buslxwortli, u 0, OSO 

* Busliwortli, u 3, 087. 
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and ordered tte troops to ntech upon the enemy whst^ 
were retievating. They soon came np with their rear; both 
parties stopped, called in their outposts, and prepared for 
battle. Almost within musket-shot of each other, separated 
only by some ditches, the two armies passed two hour? 
motionless and in profound silence, each waiting for the other 
to commence the attack. What office does your highness 
destine me ?” asked lord Newcastle of the prince. “ I do 
not propose to begin the action before to-morrow,” replied 
Eupert, you can repose till then ” Newcastle went and 
shut himself up in his carriage. He had scarcely sat down, 
when a volley of musquetry informed him that the battle 
was beginning ; he immediately proceeded to the scene 
of action, without assuming any command, at the head of 
a few gentlemen, offended hke himself with the pimce, and 
hke him acting as volunteers. In a few moments the 
moor w«is the scene of utter disorder; the two armies met, 
dashed into each other’s ranks, got mixed up together in 
mere confusion; pailiamentarians and royalists, cavalry and 
infantry, officers and soldiers, wandered about over the 
field of battle alone or in bands, asking for orders, seek- 
ing their division, fightmg when they met an enemy, but 
all without general design or result. First of all, the light 
wing of the parhamentarians was routed, next, broken and 
panic-struck by a vigorous charge of the royalists, the Scot- 
tish cavalry dispersed; Fairfax vainly endeavoured to keep 
them together; they fled in all directions, crying, “Bad luck 
to us! we are undone!” and they spread the news of their 
defeat so rapidly through the country, that from Newark a 
messenger earned it to Oxford, where, foi some hours, bon- 
fires were burning to celebrate the supposed triumph. But 

* Xliese orders w-ere contained m the letter above mentioned, and -whicl* 
directed him to go to the assistance of Yoik It has been matter of great 
discussion whethei it expressly enjoined prince Rupert to gi've battle, or 
whether he Tvas at liberty to avoid it , a puerile question , for, assuredly, 
if Rupert had thought with Newcastle, that a battle ought not to he nsked, 
le would have been wrong in obeying orders given at a distance aiid on 
mere speculation Besides, notwithstanding what Mr. Brodie and Mr 
Xmgaxd hate recently said on this subject, (Hist of the British Empire, iii. 
447 ; Hist of England, i. 252), it is by no means probable that the king’s 
letter contained a positite order it is evidently written m the conviction 
^hat the siege of York could not he raised without a battle, and it is in that 
^ense that it speaks of a victory os indispensable. 
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on returning from tlie pursuit, tlie royaKsts, to their great 
surprise, found the ground they had previously occupied in 
the possession of a victorious enemy; while the Scottish 
cavalry were dying before them, their right wing, although 
commanded by Rupert himself, had undergone the same fate; 
after a violent struggle, they had yielded before the invincible 
determination of Ciomw'ell and his squadrons; Manchester’s 
infantry completed their defeat, and satisfied with having 
dispersed the prince’s horse, Cromwell, skilful in rallying Ms 
men, had returned immediately to the field, to make sure of 
the victory ere he thought of celebrating it After a moment’s 
hesitation, the two armies resumed the conflict* and at ten 
o’clock not a royahst remained on the field, except three 
thousand dam and sixteen hundred prisoners.^ 

Rupert and Neivcastle re-entered York in the middle of 
the night, without speaking to, without seeing one another; 
as soon as they ai rived, they exchanged messages, the 
prince sent w^oid to the earl* “I haie resolved to de- 
pait tins moining with my horse and as many foot as are 
left,” I am going forthwith to the sea-side,” replied New- 
castle, “ to depart for the continent.” Each kept his word; 
Newcastle embarked at Scarborough, Rupert marched to- 
waids Chester, with the wreck of Ms army, and York capi- 
tulated in a fortnight (July 16) ^ 

The independent party were lu an ecstasy of joy and hope; it 
was to their chiefs, to their soldiers tMs bnUiant success was 
due; Cromwell’s ability had decided the victory, for the first 
tune the parhamentary squadrons had broken the royalist 
squadrons, and it was the saints of the cavahers of Cromw'ell 
whu had done this. They and their general had, on the very field * 
of battle, received the surname of Ironsides. Prince Rupert’s 
own standard, piibhcly exhibited at Westminster, attested 
their tnumph;® and they might have sent to parhament more 

' Eoshworth, u 3, 031 — 640, Clarendon, ii 753, Ludlow, 53, Fairfax, 
64, &c , Hutclunson, Memoirs (1808), 205, Carte’s Letters, i 56; 
BaiUie’s Letters, 11 36, 40 

® Clarendon, 11 755 

3 In tlie middle of this standard a lion couchant, and behind Inin a 
mastiff binng at him , from the mastiff" s mouth came a streamer, on which 
was to be read, Kimholton ; at its feet were seTeial httle dogs, beneath whose- 
jaws was written, P?y7n, PjfTn, Pym, fiom the hon’b o-wn )aws proceeded 
these words quou’^que tandem dbutere patientia nostra*— Kushwor% 
m 8, 63 1 
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tlrni a Imndred flags taken from the enemy, if, in their en- 
thusiasm, they had not tom them in pieces to decorate their 
helmets and arms.^ Essex, indeed, had conquered twice, 
hut as if by constraint, to save the parhament from impend- 
ing destruction, and •with no other effect, the saints sought 
the battle, and were not afraid of victory Were the Scots, 
who had shown such cowardice on this great day, theiicefoith 
to pi-^tend to subject them to their presbyterian tyianny? 
Would peace be any longer spoken of as necessaiy^ Vic- 
tory and liberty alone were necessary, it was essential to 
achieve these, at whatever pnce, and carry out to its full 
extent that blessed reform so often endangered by interested 
or timid men, so often saved by the arm of the Lord Every- 
where was this language heard; everywhere did independ- 
ents, freethinkers, or fanatics, citizens, pieachers or soldiers, 
give emphatic utterance to their excitement and their 
•wishes; and everywhere was heard the name of Ciomwell, 
himself beyond all others vehement in his expressions, while, 
at the same time, he passed for the most skilful in the con- 
trivance of deep designs “ My lord, ’ said he one day to 
Manchester, in whom the party still reposed confidence, be 
wholly one of us; talk no more of holding ourselves open to 
peace, of keeping on terms with the lords, of fearing the 
refusal of parhament, what have we to do with peace and 
the lords ^ Nothing will go on right till you call yourself plain 
Mr Montague; if you bind yourself to honest folk, you will 
soon be at the head of an army that will give laws to king 
and parhament too 

With all the audacity of his hopes, Cromwell himself had 
no idea liow near the triumph of his party was, nor how 
hard a fate was shortly to befal that adversary whom he most 
dreaded. 

Essex had advanced further and further into the west, 
encouraged, by easy victories, and ignorant of the dangers 
gathering behind him. In three weeks he had raised the 
siege of Lyme, taken Weymouth, Barnstaple, Tiverton, 
Taunton, and Aspersed, almost without a blow, the roy- 
alist troops who attempted to stop him. As he approached 
Exeter, the queen sent to request a safe-conduct to go to 


* JltiEfTiwortli, u 8, 635. 
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Bath or Bristol, for the purpose of regaming her stren^h 
after her confinement. if your majesty,” he replie<i, 
pleases, I will not only give you a s^fie-conduct, but will 
wait upon you myself*, to London, where you may have the 
best advice and means for restoring your health; but as for 
either of the other places, I cannot obey your majesty’s de- 
sire without directions from the parhament.”^ Seized with 
fear, the queen fied to Falmouth, where she embarked for 
France (July 14 ), and Essex continued his march. He was 
still in sight of Exeter when he heard that the king, having 
defeated Waller, was lapidly advancing against him, collect- 
ing on the w^ay all the foices he could command. A coimeil 
of "war being immediately called, it was put to the question 
whether they should go on and entrench themselves in Corn- 
wall, or return, seek the king, and ofier him battle. Essex 
was of the latter opinion, but several of the officers, among 
others lord Eoberts, the friend of sir Hariy Vane, possessed 
in Cornwall large estates, of which the rents were long in 
arreai, and they had relied upon this expedition to obtain 
payment from their tenants, they theiefore opposed any idea 
of going back, maintaining that the people of Cornwall, 
oppressed by the royahsts, would lise at the approach of the 
army, and that Essex would thus have the honour to dispos- 
sess the king of this county, hitherto hia firmest support.^ 
Essex allowed himself to be persuaded, and, having sent to 
London for reinforcements, ent red the defiles of Cornwall. 
The people did not rise in Ins favour, provisions were scarce, 
and the king was already close upon him. He wrote again 
to London, to say that his situation was becoming perilous, 
that it was esbential for Waller or some one else, by 
making a diversion on the rear of the king’s army, to give 
his an opportumty of escape The committee of the two 
kino'doms made a gieat clamour about his misfortune, and 
seemed filled with vast zeal to aid him, public prayers were 
arected (Aug 13 ), ^ ordeis to meet his wushes were given to 
Waller, hliddleton, even to Manchestei, ivho had return^ 
from the north with a portion of his army , these in their 
turn manifested the utmost ardour. “ Let money and men be 

I Eusliwoilli, XI 3, GS4, WMelocke, 03 
^ Clarendon, n 767 , Euslx^xoitli, n 3, 090 * Bnsk'vortb u. 3, 697 
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isent to wrote Waller, God is witness, ^tis not mj 
fault I do not advance more quicklj; may infamy and tl 3 $ 
blood that is spilt rest on the heads of those who lay obstruo- 
tions in my way. If money cannot be had, I will march 
without it.^' But he did not march. Middleton held the 
same language, put himself in motion, and stopped at the first 
obstacle. No corps at all was detached from Manchester^? 
army,^ Eeassured by the victoiy of Maiston Moor, the in- 
dependent leaders, Vane, St John, Ii*eton, Cromwell, were 
delighted to purchase by a signal check the rum of their 
enemy. 

They did not imagine that at that very moment, and in 
his utter distress, Essex held, perhaps, their fate in his 
hands. On the 6th of August, a letter from the king was 
delivered to him at his head-quarteis at Lestwithiel, full ot 
expressions of esteem and promises, urging him to give 
peace to hi& country'. Lord Beauchamp, the earl’s nephew, 
was the bearer of the nvessage; several colonels in his 
army seemed favourable to it ^ “I shall give no answer,” 
said Essex. I have only one advice to give the king; it 
is, to return to Ins parliament” Charles did not persist; 
perhaps even, not%yithstandmg the disaster at Marston 
Moor, he did not altogether desire the mteivention of such 
a mediator, but peace, in those about him, had moie earnest 
partisans, the spirit of independence and examination 
gained upon the royahsts; the royal name no longer ex- 
ercised its former empire over them, and in their meetings 
many ofiicers fieely discussed public affairs and the king’s 
conduct. Persuaded that Essex had only rejected the pro- 
posed negotiation because the king’s promises seemed to him 
without adequate guarantee, they resolved to offer him their 
own, and to invite him to an interview with them Lord 
Wilmot apd lord Percy, commanders of the cavaby and artil- 
leiy, were at the head of this design; the one daring, intel- 
lectual, an inveterate dnnker. and beloved by the army for 
the jovial affability of his temper; the other cold and 
haughty, but bold in speech, and keeping a good table, which 

^ Ludlovr, Memoirs, Oo, Wliitelocke, 103 
- Among others, colonel Weare and colonel Bntlei , Eushwortli, ii. 3, TIC 
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many of the officers shared. Informed of their proceed* 
ings, and of a letter which was circulating in their name, 
Charles was exceedingly angry; but the intention pleased 
even those men who blamed the means. The king, not 
daring to forbid, made up Ms mmd to approve of it; the 
letter became an official act, authorized by 1^ and signed by 
prince !Maunce and the eail of Brentford general-in-cMef of 
the army, as well as by its first authors; a trumpeter con- 
veyed it to the enemy’s camp (Aug 9). “ My lords,” replied 
Essex, “ in the beginmng of your letter you express by 
what authority you send it, I having no authority from the 
parliament, who have employed me, to treat, cannot give way 
to it without breach of trust. My lords, I am your humble 
servant, Essex.” So diy a refusal greatly piqued the 
loyahsts; all idea of negotiation was abandoned; Wilmot and 
Percy were deprived of their commands, and hostihties took 
their course ^ 

Essex soon found lumself in a desperate position; he fought 
eveiy day, but only to fall every day into greater dangei, his 
soldieis weie getting weary of the rontest, conspiracies were 
foiming in their ranks the king drew Ms hnes closer and 
closer around him, and erected redoubts on every side, ah’cady 
the eail’s cavahy had not space enough to collect forage: 
there scarcely remained to Mm any free communication with 
the sea, the onfy means by wMch he could obtain provisions; 
in short, at the latter end of August, he was surrounded so 
closely that from the neighbouring heights the royalists could 
see all that passed in his camp In tMs extremity, he gave 
orders to the cavalry, commanded by sir TTiUiam Balfouiv to 
make then way, as they might, through the enemy’s pests, 
and set out himself with the infantry for Fowey harbour. 
Favoured by night and a fog, the cavalry succeeded in passing 
between tivo royalist divisions; but the infantry, straggling 
along narrow and miry roads, pursued by the whole of the 
king’s army, compelled to abandon at every step cannon and 
baggage, at last lost all hope of safety; there was a general 
desire expiessed to capitulate. Dejected, perplexed, anxious 


Bji-li'vioi’tli, u 3, G91 — 097, Clarendon, ii, 777. 
s Eushwonh, u. 3, 098, 
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^ avoid so deep a feiimiliation, Esses, without consulting 
any one, afct^ded only by two odieers,i suddenly quitted 
the camp, gained the coast, and embarked in a vessel which 
set sail for Plymouth, leaving his army under the command of 
major-general Skippon.^ 

As soon as his departure was known, Skippon called a 
council of war: Gentlemen," said he, you see our general 
and some chief ofS.cers have thought fit to leave us, and our 
horse are got awayj we ai*e left alone upon our defence. 
That which I propound to you is this, that we having the 
same courage as our horse had, and the same God to assist 
us, may make the same tml of our fortunes, and endeavour 
to make our way through our enemies, as they have done, 
and account it better to die with honour and faithfulness, 
than to live dishonourable ” But Skippon did not commu- 
nicate his own heroism to the council; many officers, brave 
and faithful soldieis, but preshyterians, moderate men like 
Essex, were, like him, sorrowful and dispirited. The king 
proposed to him a capitulation on nnhoped-for terms; he only 
required the surrender of the artillery, ammunition and arms; 
all the troops, officers, and soldiers were to retain their 
liberty, and were even to be conducted in safety to the next 
parliamentary quarters. These conditions weie accepted 
(Sept. 1), and, under the escort of some royalist horse, the 
parliamentarian battalions travel sed, without a general, with- 
out arms, the counties which they had just marched tlirough 
as conquerors ® 

Meantime, Essex landed at Plymouth, and sent an account 
to parliament of his disaster. “ It is the greatest blow,” he 
wrote, ‘*that ever befel our party; I desire nothing more 
than to come to the trial; such losses as these must not he 
smothered up.”^ A week after, he received from London this 
reply:— 

My lord, the committee of both kingdoms having ac- 
quainted the houses of parhament with your lordship’s letter 
from Plymouth, they have commanded us to let you know 

* Sit John Memck, who commanded the artillery, and lord Eoherts him- 
self, who had induced Essex to enter Cornwall 

2 Eiish\\ orth, n 3, 705 , Clarendon, u 787 , *Whitelocke, OS. 

s Eush worth, n 3, 704 — 709 , Clarendon, v.t sup> 

* Essex’s letter to sir Philip Stapleton, in Eushworth, u. 3, 703 
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tliat as they appreiieBd the misforttme of that acekloni^ aad 
submit to God’s pleasure therein, so their good affections to 
your lordship, and their opinion of your fidelity and merit in 
the public service is not at all lessened. And they are re 
solved not to be wanting in their best endeavours for repair* 
ing of this loss, and drawing together such a strength under 
youf^ command as may, with the blessing of God, restore our 
affairs to a better condition than they are now in, for which 
purpose they have written to the earl of Manchester to march 
with all possible speed towards Dorchester, with all the forces 
he can of horse and foot. Sir Wilham "Waller is likewise 
ordered to march speedily unto Dorchester, with all his horse 
and foot. The houses have appointed six thousand foot-arm% 
five hundred pairs of pistols, and six thousand suits of clothe^ 
shirts, &c., to meet your lordship at Portsmouth, for the arm- 
ing and encouragement of your forces. And they are confi- 
dent your lordship’s presence in these parts for bringing the 
forces together into a body, and disposing of them, will very 
much conduce to the public advantage.” 

The surprise of the earl was extreme; he expected im- 
peachment, or at least bitter reproaches, but Ms fidelity, so 
recently proved, the very extent of the disaster, the necessity 
of producing an effect on the enemy, induced the wavering 
to rally round Ms partisans on tMs occasion, and Ms adver- 
saries had resolved to abstain from attackmg Mm. Essex^ 
embarrassed by Ms misfortune and Ms fault, no longer seemed 
to them dangerous, they knew Mm well, and foresaw that ere 
long, to save Ms digmty such violent shocks as these, he would 
withdraw from public hfe. Till then, by treating him with 
honour, they obtained credit for themselves; they escaped 
an inquiry, wMch they might have found disagreeable, 
into the real causes of his defeat; and, lastly, the favourers 
of peace would now he necessitated to make a new effort for 
war. Skilful as earnest, the independent leaders remained 
silent, and the parhament appeared unanimous in sustaining 
this gi^eat reverse with digmty. 

Its activity and the firmness of its attitude at first slack- 
ened the king’s movements; he addressed a pacific message 

* In Rusliwortli, (u 3, 708,) ve read “ under their command,*’' but in 
the Parliamentary History the text is, “ undei yonr command,’* and I have 
adopted this as by far the most probable The letter is dated Sept. 7, 
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to the houses, and for three \Feeks contented himself with 
appearing before a few places, Plymouth, Lyme, Portsmouth, 
wliich did not surrender. But towards the end of September 
he learnt that Montrose, who had long since promised him 
civil war in Scotland, had at last succeeded, and was already 
obtaining one triumph after another. After the battle of 
Marston Moor, disguised as a servant and followed only by 
two companions, Montrose had crossed on foor the borders of 
Scotland, and proceeded to Stiathern, the house of his cousin, 
Patrick Graham of InchbiacMe, at the entrance into the 
HigMands, to await there the landing of the Irish auxiliaries 
* whom Antrim was to send liim. By day he hid himself*; at 
night he traversed the surrounding mountains, collecting in 
person, from place, to place information fiom Ins adherents. 
The news soon reached him that the Irish troops had landed 
(July 8), and were advancing into the country, pillagmg 
and ravaging, but not knowing whither to proceed, and 
seeking the general who had been promised them. They 
were on the confines of Athol, when Monti ose, with a single 
attendant, suddenly appeared in their camp, dressed as a High- 
lander. They at once acknowledged him their chief. At 
the news of Ins arrival several clans joined him; without 
losing a moment, he led them to battle, requiring eveiy thing 
from their courage, giving up everything to their licentious 
rapacity; and in a fortnight he had gained two battles (at 
Tippermuir, Sept 1, and at Dee budge, Sept 12), occupied 
Perth, taken Abeideen by storm, raised most of the northern 
clans, and spread fear to the very gates of Edinburgh 

On hearing this news, Charles flattered himself that the 
disaster of Marston Moor was repaired, that pailiament would 
soon find in the north a powerful adversary, and that ho him- 
self might without fear proceed to follow up his successes in 
the south. He resolved to march upon London, and to give 
his expedition a popular and decisive appearance, at the mo- 
ment of his departure, a proclamation, sent forth in every 
^rection, invited all his subjects of the south and east to nse 
in arms, choose officers for themselves, and joming him on his 
way, march with him to summon the parliament at length to 
accept peace.^ 

^ The proclamaUou is dated fiom Chard, September 30th, 1644, Ewsh- 
worth, u, 3, 715. ' 
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But parliament had taJcen its measures: already the com- 
bined troops of ]S>Ianchester, Waller, and Essex covered London 
on the west; never had parliament possessed, upon one pomt, 
so great an army; and at the first report of the king’s ap- 
pioach, it was augmented by five regiments of the London 
mihtia, under the command of Sir James Harrington. At 
the same time, new taxes were imposed; the commons ordered 
that the king’s plate, till then preserved in the Tower, should 
be melted down for the puhhc service When at last it was 
known that the two armies were in presence of eaeli other, 
the shops were closed, the people rushed to the churches, and 
a solemn fast was ordained, to conciliate the blessing of the 
Lord on the coming battle.^ 

In the camp as in the city, it was daily expected: Essex 
alone, ill, despondent, remained inactive in London, though 
invested with the command of the army. Informed of his 
non-departure, parliament charged a joint committee to wait 
on him and renew the assurance of its trusting affection. 
Essex thanked the committee, but did not join his army.^ 
The battle was fought without him, on the 27th of October, 
at Newbury, almost on the same giound on which, the year 
before, on his return fiom Gloucester, he had so gloriously 
conqueied. Lord Manchestei commanded m his absence. 
The action was long and desperate, Essex’s soldiers in par- 
ticular performed prodigies, at the sight of the cannon, they 
had recently lost in Cornwall, they rushed fiercely on the 
royal batteries, recovered their artillery, and brought it back 
to ibeir own lines, embracing the guns in the transport of 
their joy. On the other hand, some of Manchester’s regi- 
ments suffered a severe check. Eor awhile, both parties 
claimed the victory; but, next morning, the king, renouncing 
his project against London, commenced Ms retreat, and pro- 
ceeded to Oxford to take up his winter quarters.® 

Meantime parliament said very little about its tiiamph; no 
public thanks were offered up, and the day after the news of 
the battle reached London, the monthly fast observed by both 
houses took place as usual (Nov. 30, 1644), as if theie were 

» nusLwoitli, 11 3, 719—720, Pari Hist , m 294, 295, 808 

2 Whitelocke, 108 , Pail Hist , m 290, 

» Whitelocke, 109 , Claiendon, ii. 827 , Pail Hist , ui 290 , Bushiiyorth. 
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m> etibjeet for rejoicing. The pubKc -were astonished at so 
much coldness. Disagreeable rumours began to cii'culatej 
the victory, it was sai^ might have been far more decisive; 
but discord reigned among the generals; they had suffered 
the king to retreat without impediment, almost in the very 
face of the army, in a bright moonhght, when the least move- 
nxent might have prevented it It was much worse when the 
news came that the king had just reappeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury, that he had, without interruption, 
removed his artillery horn Donnington castle (Nov. 9)^, and 
even offered to renew the battle, without the parhamentary 
army quitting its inaction. The clamour became general; 
the house of commons ordered an inquiry, Cromwell only 
waited for this opportunity to break out : “ It is to the earl 
of Manchester,” he said, all the blame is to be imputed; 
ever since the battle of Marston Moor, he is afraid to conquer, 
afraid of a great and decisive success; hut now, when the 
king was last near Newbury, nothing would have been more 
easy than entirely to destroy his army; I went to the general, 
I showed him evidently how this could be done, I desired his 
leave to make the attack with my own brigade; other officers 
urged this with me, but he obstinately refused, saying only, 
tMt if we were entirely to overthrow the king’s aimy, the 
king would still be king, and always have another army to 
keep up the wai ; while we, if we were beaten, should no 
longei be anything but rebels and traitors, executed and 
forfeited by the law.” These last words greatly moved 
parliament, which could not endure that any one should sug- 
gest a doubt as to the legality of its resistance. Next day, in 
the upper house, Manchester answered this attack, explained 
^ conduct, his words, and in his turn accused Cromwell of 
insubordination, of falsehood, nay, of treachery; for on the 
day of the battle, he said, neither he nor hxs regiment ap- 
peared at the post assigned to them. Cromwell did not reply 
to this charge but only renewed his own accusations more vio*^ 
lently than brfore.^ 

The presbytenans were greatly excited; for a long time 
past, Cromwell had given rise to much alarm in their minds. 

^ Enshwortli, u 3, 720- — 732 , ClarendoD, vt wp 
^Enshworth,!! 8,782--736; Pail. Hist in, 297, Ludlow, 68: Glwendou, 
ix 84:0, Holies, Memoirs 19. 
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Tliey had seen him at first supple and fawning with Man^ 
Chester, exalting him on all occasions at the expense of Esses^ 
and acquiring, by degrees, over his amay more- power than 
he himself had. He had made it the refuge of the inde- 
pendents, of sectaries of every class, enemies of the covenant 
as of the king; under his protection a fanatical hcence reigned 
there; each man talked, prayed, and even preached according 
to his own fancy and Ins own wiH. In vain, to countervail 
Cromweirs influence, had they appointed colonel Skeldon 
Crawford, a Scotchman and iigid presbyterian, major- 
general, all that Crawfoid had done, as yet, xvas to make 
an absurd charge of cowardice against Cromwell, while 
Cromwell, constantly occupied in detecting his adversary’s 
faults, in depreciating him m the opinion of the soldiers, in 
denouncing him to parhament and to the people, soon ren- 
dered him incapable of doing any harm.^ Emboldened by 
this success, and by the visible progress of has party, he had 
openly declared himself the protector of hberty of conscience, 
and had even obtained from parhament, with the aid of the 
fieetliinkers and philosophers, the formation of a committee 
(Sept. 13 )^ charged to inquire how best they might satisfy the 
dissenters, or at least leave them in peace. How he attacked 
Manchester himself, never mentioned the Scots bnt with 
insult, spoke largely of triumphing without them, and even 
of driving them out of England, if they attanpted to oppress 
it in them turn; in a woi’d, cairied lus danng so far, as to 
bimg into question the throne itself, the lords, the whole 
ancient and legal order of the country.^ Alarmed and 
indignant, the leaders of the presbyterian and moderate 
political parties, and the Scottish commissioners, Holies, Sta- 
pleton, Merrick, Glynn, &c., met at Essex’s house to devise 
means for defeating so dangerous an enemy. After a long 
conference, they resolved to consult Whitelocke and Maynard, 
both eminent lawyers and both highly respected by the house, 
and whom they had reason to beheve favourable to their 
cause. They were sent for in the name of the lord-general, 
nearly in the middle of the night, without their being told for 
what purpose. They arrived somewhat alarmed at the hour 


* Btilhe’s Letters, ii 40 - Ib 57 , Journals, Commons, Sept. 13* 

• WlQtelocke, 116 , Journals, Lords, Nov 28, 1644 ; Claxendou, vt 
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atid the circumstances. After a few compliments. “Gen- 
tlemen/* said lord Lowden, the Scottish chancellor, “you 
know very well that lieutenant-general Cromwell is no fnend 
of ours, and since the advance of our army into England, he 
hath used all underhand and cunning iheans to take off from 
our honour and merit of this kingdom; he is also no well- 
wilier to his excellency, whom you and we all have cause to 
love and honour; you Imow very well the accord betwixt the 
two kingdoms, and the union by the solemn league and cove- 
nant, and if any be an incendiary between the two nations, 
how IS he to be proceeded against^ By our law in Scotland, 
we call him an incendiary who kindleth coals of contention 
and causeth differences in the state, to the public damage, 
and he is tamquam puhheus JiosUs patria?. Whether your 
law be the same or not, and whether heutenant-general 
Cromwell he not such an incendiary as is meant by our term, 
and in which way would be best to take to proceed against 
him, if he be such an incendiary, you know best.** 

The two lawyers looked at each other, all were waiting 
for their answer. After a few moments’ silence, Whitclocke 
rose^ and said: “I see none of this honourable company is 
pleased to discourse further on these pomts, and I shall 
therefore, with submission to his excellency, declare humbly 
and freely my opinion upon those particulais which have 
been so clearly proposed and opened by my lord chancelloi . 
The sense of the word ‘incendiary’ is the same with us as his 
lordship hath expressed it to be by the law of Scotland; 
whether lieutenant-general Cromwell is such an incendiary 
cannot be known but by proofs of lus particular woids or 
actions, tending to the kindhng of this fire of contention be- 
twixt the two nations, and raising of differences between us. 

I take for a ground that my lord-general and my lords the 
commissioners of Scotland, bemg persons of so great honour 
and authonty as you are, must not appear in any business, 
<»speciaily of an accusation, but such as you shall see beforc- 
-:and will be clearly made out, and be brought to the effect 
intended. 1 take lieutenant-general Cromwell to be a gentle- 
man of quick and subtle parts, and who hath, especially of 
late, gamed no small interest in the house of commons, nor is 
he wanting of fnends in the house of peers, nor of abilities 
in himself to manage his own part or defence to the best ad- 
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mintage. I have not yet heard any particulars mentioned hy 
ais excellency, nor by my loid-cbancelior or any other, nor 
^£0 I know any in my private observations, which will amount 
io a clear proof of such matters as will satisfy the house of 
commons that lieutenant-general Cromwell is an incendiary, 
and to be punished accoidingly. I apprehend it to he doubt- 
ful, and therefore cannot advise that at this time he should 
be accused for an incendiary; but rather that direction may 
be given to collect such particular passages relating to him^ 
and that this being done, we may again wait on your exc^- 
lency, if you please, and upon view of those proofs we shall 
be the better able to advise and your lordships to judge what 
will be fit to be done in this matter ” 

Maynard concurred with Whitelocke, adding, that the 
word ‘^incendiary” was little used in Enghsh law, and would 
give rise to great uncertainty. Holies, Stapleton, and Mer- 
rick, strongly urged their views, saying, that Cromwell had 
not so much influence in the house, that they would readily 
take it upon themselves to accuse him, and they mentioned 
facts and words which they said clearly proved his designs- 
But the Scottish commissioners refused to engage in the 
struggle. Towards two in the morning, Maynard and White- 
locke retired, and the conference had no other result than to 
excite Cromwell to quicken his steps; for ^^some false 
brother,” says Whitelocke, probably Whitelocke himse lf^ 

“ informed him of what had passed.”^ 

Essex and his friends sought another sort of remedy for the 
evil which threatened them ; all their thoughts were directed 
towards peace. The subject had never been wholly withdrawn 
fi:om the consideration of parliament; on one occasion a formal 
motion had produced a debate and a division favourable to 
peace, in which very few votes, that, indeed, of the speaker 
alone, decided the fate of the country (March 29),® and once 
again, the ambassadors of France and Holland, who were 
continually going backwards and forwards between London 
and Oxford and Oxford and London, offered their mediation, 

^ "Whiteloclce, 137, Wood, Athenie Oxomensis, ii 540. 

® On tlie motion to appoint a committee to examine tlie offer of mediaifcxoiii 
made by the ambassador of Holland, the bouse of commons divided, sixty- 
fonrto sixty-fonr, tbe speakei gate a casting vote in the iieganve; PsiJU 
Hist u m. 
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rar^y sincere^ and always eluded, thougli witii some embar- 
rassmeat, on both sides.^ So many persons desired peace, 
that no one would have dared to show himself openly op- 
posed to it; and for the last six months, a committee of mem- 
bers of both houses, and of Scotch commissioners, had been 
engaged in framing proposals on the subject. 

Ail at once the presbyterian party pressed forward the 
work; in a few days the proposals were presented to both 
houses, debated, and adopted (Nov. s.;,® and on the 20th of 
November nine commissioners departed to caxry them to the 
king. They thought he was at W allingford, and presented them- 
selves before that place, after waiting two hours, while their 
mission, their safe conduct, their retinue, were successively- 
made the subjects of quibbling discussion, the governor, colonel 
Blake, at last received them, to tell them that the king was 
gone, and that they would piobably find him at Oxford. 
They*wished to sleep at 'Wallingford but the conversation 
betvi'eeu Blake and lord Denbigh, president of the committee, 
soon became so warm, Blake’s language so rude, and the 
attitude of his garrison so menacing, that they judged it pru- 
dent to retire without delay The next day, on arriving near 
Oxford, they stopped on a httle hill at a shoit distance from 
the city, and announced themselves to the governor by a 
trumpeter. Some hours passed, and no answer was leturned. 
The king, walking in his garden, perceived on the lull the 
group formed by the commissioners and their suite, in- 
quired who those people were, and on being informed, imme- 
tihatelysent Mr. Killigrew with orders to introduce them into the 
city, provide lodgings for them, and express his regret they 
should have been kept waiting so long. As they passed 
through the streets of Oxford, under the escort of a few 
cavaliers, the populace collected together, loaded them with 
abuse, and even pelted them with stones and mud. Taken to 
a misex'able inn, they had scarcely established themselves, 
when a violent tumult arose near their apartment; Holies 

* Tixe ambassadors of Holland offered the mediation of the states- 
pneial on the 20th of Hmch, the 12th of July, and the 7th of November, 
1044 ; the count d^Harcourt, ambassador of Fiance, who arrived in London 
in July, 1644, had an audience with parliament on the 14th of August, and 
left England in February, 1646, Pail Hist m 252, 253, 278, 286, 293, 
298,814, Clarendon, u 602 2 Fail Hist m.200. 
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and WMtelocke immediately went out; some royailst ofldcers 
liad entered tlie great room, and were quarrelling witk the 
commissionsrs’ people, calling them and their masters 
‘^wretches,’* “traitors,” “rebels,” and not suffering them 
to come near the fire Holies seized one of the officers by 
the collar, and roughly shaking him, pushed him out of the 
room, reproaching him for his conduct: TThitelocke did the 
same; the doors of the inn were closed, and the governor 
placed a guard there In the evening several members of 
the council, Hyde among others, came to see the commis- 
sioners, apologized for the disturbance which had taken place, 
manifested an extreme desire to co-operate with them in ob- 
taimng peace, and the king sent vrord that he would receive 
them next day (Nov. 2).^ 

The audience was brief: lord Denbigh read the proposals 
of parliament aloud, m presence of the counal and the court: 
they were such as the king did not think himself reduced 
to accept; they requiied him to surrender his power to the 
distrust of parhament, his party to its vengeance. More than 
once a murmur of anger broke forth from among those pre- 
sent; at one time particularly, when lord Denbigh named 
pnnce Rupert and pnnce Maurice, who were standing by, as 
excluded from any amnesty, a roar of laughter was on the 
lips of the courtiers, but the Idng, turning round with a 
severe look, imposed silence on all, and contmued to hstm 
patiently and gravely. The reading over * “ Have you 
power to treat?” asked he of lord Denbigh. “ No, sir; we 
had in charge to bring these propositions to you, and desire 
your answer in writing.” “Well,” replied the king, “I 
will give it you as soon as I can;” and the commissioners re- 
turned to their inn ^ 

The same evening, with the consent of their colleague^ 
Holies and Whitelocke paid a visit to lord Lindsey, a gentle- 
man of the chamber, and an old friend, whose wounds had 
prevented him fiom coming to them. They had scarcely 
been with him a quarter of an hour when the king came in, 
and advancing towards them with an air of kindness, said, “ I 
am sorry, gentlemen, that you can bring me no better pr6|W)- 
sitions for peace, nor more reasonable than these are.” “ Sir,*^ 
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teplied Holies, “ they are such as the parliament thought fit 
to agree on, and I hope a good issue may be had out of them.’' 
The king: I know you could bring no other than what 

they would send, but I confess I do not a little wonder at 
some of them, particularly at the qualifications; surely you 
yourselves cannot think them to be reasonable or honourable 
for me to grant.” Holies: “ Truly, sir, I could have wished 
that some’^of them had been otherwise than they are, but 
your majesty knows that these things are all carried by the 
major vote.” The king: “ I know they aie, and am confident 
you who are here and your fnends (I must not say your 
party) in the house, endeavoured to have had them other- 
wise; for 1 know you are well-wiilers to peace ” White- 
locke: “ I have had the honour to attend your majesty often 
here before upon this errand, and am sorry it was not to better 
effect.” The king: “ I wish, Mr. Whitelocke, that others 
had been of your judgment and Mr Holies’s judgment, and 
then, I believe, we had a happy end to our difieiences before 
now; for my part, I do earnestly desire peace; and in order 
to it, and out of the confidence I have of you two that are here 
with me, I ask your opinion and advice what answer will be 
best for me to give at this time to your proposition, which 
may probably further such a peace as all good men desire 
Holies. “Your majesty will pardon us if we are not capable,, 
in our present condition, to advise your majesty.” TlTnte- 
locke: “We now by accident have the honour to be in your 
majesty’s presence; but our present employment disables us 
from advising your majesty, if we were otherwise worthy, in 
this particular.” The king: “ For your abilities I am able to 
judge, and I now look not on you in your employments from 
the parliament, but as friends and my private subjects, I re- 
quire your advice.” Holies: “ To speak in a private capacity, 
your majesty sees that we have been very free; and touching 
your answer, I shall say further, that I think the best answer 
would be your own coming amongst us.” The king: “ How 
can I come thither with safety?” Holies: “I am confident 
there would be no danger to your person to come away di- 
rectly to youi parliament.” The kmg. “ That may be a 
question; but I suppose your pnncipals who sent you hither 
will expect a present answer to your me'=?sage.” Whitelocke: 
“The best mesent and most satisfactory answer, I humbly 
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beHe^e, would be your majesty’s presence with your parlia- 
ment.” The king: Let us pass by that; and let me desire 
you twOj klr. Holies and Sir. Whitelocke, to go into the next 
room, and a httle confer together, and to set do^vn somewhat 
in writing, which you apprehend may be fit for me to return as 
an answer to your message, and that, in your judgment, may 
facilitate and promote this good work of peace.” Holies: 

We shall obey your majesty’s command.” 

They both went mto another loom, and, after some hesi- 
tation, Whitelocke, carefully disguismg his handwriiing, 
drew up the opinion the king had requested of them; then, 
leaving the paper on the table, they rejoined his majesty. 
The king went by himself into the room they had quitted, 
took the paper, came back with it, and then, after some con- 
versation, veiy gracious on his pait, ■^\uth<hrew. The com- 
missioners directly returned to their inn, and maintained, 
with their colleagues, a profound silence as to what had 
passed.^ 

Thiee days after (Nov, 27),^ the king sent for the com- 
mittee, and, delivering to lord Denbigh a sealed paper, with- 
out superscription, said. “ This ib my answei, take it to 
those who sent you ” Surpiised at tins unusual form^ and 
at finding the king so obstinate in refusing to gh e the name 
of parhament to the houses at Westminster, the earl begged 
leave to retiie for a moment wuth his colleagues to deliberate 
on what they should do. “ Why should you dehberate?” 
said the king; “ you have no power to tieat, you told me so 
yourself when you arrived, and I know you have had no 
post since.” Lord Denbigh insisted, allegmg that the com- 
mittee might perhaps have some obser\ationb to ofier to his 
majesty Gentlemen,” said the king, warmly, I will 
hear anything you have to dehver fiom London, but none of 
the fancies and chimeras taken up at Oxford; by jour favour, 
you shall put no tucks on me ” “ Sir,” rephed the earl, 

we are not pei sons to put tricks upon any one, much less 
upon your majesty.” “ I mean it not co you ” Will your 
majesty at least allow us to inquire to whom this paper is 
addressed?” “ It is my answer; you must take it, if it were 
a ballad, or a song of Robin Hood.” The business winch 


* Whiteloclse. 113 . Holies, Meipoirs, 
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broTigfa ns bore, sire, is of somewhat more importance tliaia 
a baSad/' I know it; but I repeat, you told me you had 
no power to treat; my memory is as good as yours; you were 
oidy charged to deliver these proposals to me; an honest 
postillion would have done as well ” “ I hope your majesty 
does not take us for postillions.” “ I do not say that, but, 
once more, this is my answer; you must take it; I am not 
hound to anything more,” The conversation became warmer 
every moment. Holies and Pierpomt endeavoured in vain 
to get the king to say, that he addressed his message to the 
two chambers. The commissioners at last agreed to receive it 
in its existmg form, and qmtted the presence. In the evening, 
!Mr. Ashbumham, the kmg’s valet-de-cliambre, came to 
them. His majesty,” he said, “ is sensible some words may 
have fallen from him in his passion that might give discon- 
tent; it was not so intended by Mm, and he desires the best 
construction may be put upon it.” The commissioners made 
protestations of their respectful deference to the king^s 
words, and set out for London, accompanied by a trumpeter, 
authorized to receive the answer of parhament to the sealed 
paper of which they were the bearers.^ 

It only contained the request of a safe-conduct for the duke 
of Richmond and the earl of Southampton, by whom the 
king promised to send, m a few days, an express and detailed 
answer. The safe-conduct was at once gi*anted; and imme- 
diately upon their arrival (Dec 14), the two lords had an 
au^ence (Dec. 16j. Even they did not bring any answer; 
their official imssion was limited to a request that conferences 
shotdd be opened, and negotiators named on both sides to 
treat of peace But after delivering this message, they 
remained in London; the leport spread that a crowd of 
suspected persons weie arriving; several memb<^rs of the two 
houses had frequent mterviews with the two lords. The 
common council, in which the independents prevailed, mani- 
fested great uneasmess. The two lords weie requested to 

1 Bashworth, n 3,843, Pari. Hist,, in 800—315, W32itelocl.e, 114 
LoidDeEbgh's report emdWhiteloek’s noriatne, though both e>e-witoesses, 
present several important points of difference heie, but they may be ex- 
plained by the ofSciai chaiacter of the first of these documents, eiidently 
arranged among the commissioners, so that it would suit paihament and 
the occasion Pari Hist., m 309 
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depart; thej still lingered under frivolous pietexts. The 
agitation increased; the passions of the people threatened 
to break out before party intrigues could be accomplished. 
At last, urged even by the friends of peace, the two lords 
returned to Oxford (Dec. 24), and three weeks after their 
departure, it was agreed that forty commissioners, tiventy- 
three fiom the parbaments of the two kingdoms, and seven- 
teen from the kmg, should meet at Uxbridge, to discuss 
regularly the conditions of a tieatyj 

But while the presbytenans were negotiating peace, the 
independents were preparing war. On the 9th of De- 
cember, the commons had assembled to take into considera- 
tion the sufferings of the kingdom, and to devise some remedy 
for them. No one rose to speak; all seemed expecting some 
decisive measure, of which every one wished to avoid the 
responsibihty. After a long silence, Cromwell addiessedthe 
house: Now is the time to speak, or for ever hold the 
tongue. The important occasion is no less than to save a 
nation, out of the bleedmg, nay almost dying condition, the 
long continuance of the war hath abeady reduced it to. If 
we do not prosecute this war m a more speedy, vigorous, and 
effectual mannei, casting off aU lingering proceedings, like 
soldiers of fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war, we shall 
make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of a par- 
liament. For what do the enemy say, nay, what do many 
say that were friends at the beginning of the parbament? 
Even this, that the members of both houses have got great 
places and commands, and the sword into their hands, and 
what by interest in parbament, and what by power in the 
army, perpetually continue themselves in grandeur, and 
not permit the war speedily to end, lest their own power 
should determine with it. This I speak here to our own 
faces IS but what others do utter abroad behind our backs. 
I am far fiom refiectmg on any; I know the worth of those 
commanders, members of both houses, who are yet in power; 
but if I may speak my conscience, without reflection on any, 
I do conceive, if the army be not put mto another method, 
and the war more vigorously prosecuted, the people can bear 


1 Eiisliwortli, u. 3, 844 — 84C , Pail. Hist , m. 310 — 320 , Clareadoa, 
u 860 
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tiie *war »o longer, and wiE enforce you to a dislionourable 
peace* But this I would recommend to your prudence, not 
lo insist upon any complaint or ovei sight of any commander- 
in-chief upon any occasion whatsoever, for as I must acknow- 
ledge myself guilty of ovei sights, so I know they can rarely 
be avoided in mihtary affairs; therefore, waiving a strict in- 
quiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves 
• to the remedy which is most necessary, and I hope we 
have each tiuo English hearts and zealous affections towards 
the general weal of our mother country, so as no membeis of 
either house will sciuple to deny themselves of their own 
private interests for the pubhc good, nor account it to be a dis- 
honour done to them, whatever the parliament shall resolve 
upon in this weighty matter 

-Another member went on* whatever is the matter, two 
summeis are passed over, and we are not saved Our vic- 
tories (the price of blood invaluable) so gallantly gotten, 
and, which is more, so graciously bestowed, seem to have 
been put into a bag with holes, for wliat we win at one 
time, we lose at another. A summer’s victory has proved 
but a winter’s story, the game has shut up with autumn, 
to he new played again next spring, as if the blood that has 
been shed were only to manure the field of war, for a more 
plentiful Cl op of contention. I determine nothing, but this 
I would say, it is appaient tbar the forces being under seveial 
great commandeis, want of good correspondency amongst the 
chieftains, has oftentimes hindered the public service.” 

There is hut one means of ending so many evils,” said 
Zouch Tate, an obscure fanatic, and whom the importance of 
his proposal did not draw fioin his obscurity; “which is that 
every one of us should fieely renounce himself I move, that 
no member of either house shall dm mg this wai, en]oy or 
execute any office or command, civil or military, and that an 
ordinance be brought in accordingly 

Thisproposal was not absolutely new ; ah eady, theyear before 
(Dec. 12, 1643), a similar idea had been expiessed, m the upper 
house, though casually and without result,^ and recently (Nov, 
14, 1644), the commons, doubtless to appease public clamour, 


' Kusii\\ ortli, 1 4,3 — 5, Pari Hist ni 020, Claiemlon, *i 848 , whose 
Recount IS CTideatly inexact Pail Hist in 187 
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Iiacl ordered ao inquiry^ into tlie number and aiue of the offices 
of all kinds held bj members of parliament. Either de- 
sign or from embarrassment, the presbjterians hesitated at 
first to oppose Tate’s motion, and it passed almost without 
objection. But tivo days after, when it was again brought 
forward in the form of a distinct re'solution, the debate was 
long and violent, and was renewed four times m the course of 
a week (Dec. 11, 14, 17, 19) It was clear that it was in- 
tended to take from the moderate politicians, from the pres- 
byterians, from the fiist leaders of the i evolution, the execu- 
tive power, to confine them to lY estminster Hall, and to form 
an army independent of parliament. The opposition was re- 
newed at each sitting, every time with more warmth. Even 
some who were in the habit of keepmg fair with the inde- 
pendents, spoke against the measure. “You know,” said 
■VYhitelocke, “ that among the Greeks and Romans the 
greate&t offices, both of war and peace, were confeired upon 
tlieii senators* and their reasons were, because they, having 
gi eater interests than others, weie the more capable to do 
them the greatest service And having the same interest 
Tvnth the senate, and piesent at their debates, they understood 
their business tbe better, and were less apt to break that trust 
whicTi so nearly concerned their private interests, which were 
involved with the pubhc. I humbly submit the application 
to your judgment, your ancestors did this; they thought the 
members of parhament fittest to be employed in the greatest 
offices; I hope you will be of the same judgment, and not at 
this time pass this ordinance, and thereby discourage your 
faithful servants 

Others went still further, and openly denounced the secret 
ambition of their rivals. “ You talk of self-renouncing,” said 
they; “ it will be only tbe triumph of envy and self-ends.”^ 
But the public had little faith in these preffictions; the pres- 
byterian party was worn out and in discredit; all who 
did not belong to it, saw it fall without zegret. Though 
the independents were far from being in a majority in 
the house, their proposition passed triumphantly through all 
Its stages* in vain, as a last endeavour, did the friends of 
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l&sex reqinre tiiat lie should be excepted from the prohibitions 
their Miendment *was rejected; and, on the 21st of December, 
the ordinance was definitively adopted,^ and transmitted to 
the house of lords 

The Presbyterians rested all their hopes in that house; the 
peers had an imperative interest in i ejecting the bill, almost 
all of them were afiected by it; by it they would lose eveijr 
vestige of power But then, herein, as legaided public 
opinion, was precisely a source of discredit and weakn^^ss. 
To diminish the effect of this, to fiee themselves from all 
suspicion of connivance with the court at Oxford, to dis- 
courage the royalist plots, alv/ays ready to bieak out, above 
ail, to gratify the passions of the presbytenan pai’ty, the leaders 
of that party, wlnle they sought to check the progress of re- 
volution, offered it concessions and victims Four* prosecu- 
tions, begun long ago, but which had been left in abeyance, 
were resumed and energetically pushed forward; that of loid 
Macguire, for taking pait in the In&h rebellion; of the two 
Hothams, father and son, for having agieed to surrender 
Hull to the king; of Sir Alexander Caiew foi a similar offence 
in the isle of St Nicholas, of which he was governor; finally, 
of Laud, already more than once began, laid aside, and re- 
sumed. Macguiie, the Hothams, and Carew, were guilty 
of recent enmes, legally proved, and ^vlllch might have 
imitators ; but Laud, four years a prisoner, aged, infirm, 
had only to answer for his co-opeiation m a tyranny, now 
four years since put an end to As in the trial of "Straf- 
ford, it was impossible to piove high tieason against him by 
law. To condemn him, hke Strafford, by a bill of attainder, 
the king’s consent was necessarj ; but theological hatred is as 
subtle as implacable. At the head of the piosecution was that 
same Prynne whom Laud had formerly caused to be so odiously 
mutilated, and who was now eager in his turn to humiliate 
and crush his enemy. After a long trial, in which the arch- 
bishop showed more talent and piudence than might have 
been expected, a simple ordinance of parhament, voted by 
seven lords only, and illegal, even according to the traditions 
of pailiamentaxy tyranny, pronounced his condemnation. He 
»died wuth pious courage, full of contempt for his adversaries. 
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and of fear for tlie future fate of the king*^ The other trials 
had the same result; and in six: weeks, the scaffold was 
erected five tunes on Tower-hili,® oftener than had occurred 
►'-ince the commencement of the revolution.^ The measures 
of general government were directed in the same spirit. 
A week before Laud’s execution (Jan. 3), the hturgj of the 
Anglican church, hitherto toleiated, was detoitively abolished; 
and on the proposal of the assembly of divines, a book en- 
titled ‘ Directions for Public Worship’ received in its stead 
the snnctioi) of parhament.^ The party leaders were quite 
aware that this innovation would meet with great oppo- 
sition, and caied little for its success, but to retain the power 
about to escape them, they needed all the support of the fana- 
tical presbyteiians, and refused them nothing. The inde- 
pendents, on their side, used every effort to get the upper 
house to adopt the decisive ordinance, petitions recommenced, 
some of them even tlireatening, demandmg that the lords and 
commons should sit together in one assembly® A solemn 
fast was ordamed (Dec 18), in order to call down, upon sc 
grave a delibeiation, some hght from the Lord; the two hous6^’' 
only were present at the sermons preached that day in West- 
minster, doubtless to leave the preachers a fuller career, and 
Vane and Cromwell had taken care to select their men.® At 
last, after repeated messages and conferences, the commons 
went in a body to the upper house to demand the adoption of 
the ordinance (Jan. 13)^, but the lords had taken their reso- 
lution, and on the very day of this marked step, the ordinance 
was rejected. 

^ According to tlie Journals of the Houjse of Lords, tvrenty peers sat on 
the day on which Laud was condemned , but probably se\eral went out be- 
fore the vote was taken , foi it is shown, hy unquestionable documents, 
that the majority who condemned him consisted only of the earls of Kent, 
Pembroke, Sahsbnry, Bolmgbroke, and the lords North, Grey of Walk, and 
Bruce (Somers’ Tracts, u 287) Lord Biuce afterwaids denied thar be had 
voted 

® Sir Alexander Carew was executed Bee 2S, 16-J4, John Hotham, the 
younger, Jan 1, 1645, Sii John Hotham, Jan 2, Laud, Jan 10, and lord 
Macgime, Feb 20 

» State Tiials, iv 315, &c , Paal Hist m 313, 320, 322 
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The victory seemed great and the moment propitious for 
making use of it. The negotiations at Uxbridge were drawing 
near. On the urgent entreaties of the fugitive members who 
had obseuiely opened at Oxfoid their second session, Charles 
had at last consented (towards the end of December, 1644 ) to 
give the name of parliament to the houses at Westminster; 
‘‘If there had been in the council,” he wiote to the queen, 
“ but tivo persons of my mind, I would never have given 
way.”^ He had at the same time named his commissioners,^ 
who were neaily all fnends of peace; and among the pailiament 
commissioners,^ Tane, St. John, and Prideaux, alone enter- 
tained other views. On the 29th of January the negotiatois 
dni\ed at Uxbridge, full of good intentions and hope. 

They met %vith mutual earnestness and couitesy. They 
had all long known each other, many, befoie these sad dis- 
sensions, had been united by ties of fiiendship. On the very 
evening of their arrival, Hyde, Colepepper, Palmei, White- 
locke, Holies, Pierpoint, exchanged visits, congratulating each 
other on working together to procure peace for the country. 
More embairossment and reseive, however, was observable 
in the commissioners from Westminster, who bore the yoke 
of roughei and more mistiustful masters. The negotiations 
were to last twenty days, the subjects for especial considera- 
tion ueie leligion, the militia, and Deland. It was agiced 
that each of these questions should be discussed for three 
days, taken as might be aiianged, consecutively or alter- 
nately So long as these prehminanes weie the only busi- 
ness m hand, everything went on veiy smoothly; there was 

* jVIemoas of LiuHow 

- Xbe (Idke of Ilicbmond, tbe maiquis of Hertford, tlie earls of South- 
ampton, Kingston, and Clncliestei , the loids Capel, Se}inonr, Hatton, and 
Colepeppei , the secretary of state Nicholas, su Ed^^a^d Hjde, sn Kdwaid 
Lane, sir Uilaiido Bndgeman, sir Thomas Gai diner, Mr John Ashbarnham, 
Mr, Geoffrey Palmer, Bi Stew ait, and then suite, in all one bundled and 
eight persons 

3 The enils of Northiimheiland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Denbigh, loid 
Wenmaw, Messrs Ben/il Holies, William Pierpoint, oii\ei St John, White- 
lothe, John Carew, Edmund Pndeaux, and sir Harry Vane, foi the English 
pailiament, the eail of Lowden, the maiqiiis of Argyle, the lords Maitland 
and Balmenno, sir Archibald Johnston, sir Charles Erskine, sir John Smith, 
Messis Gcoige Bundas, Hugh Kennedy, Robert Berkley, and Alexaudex 
Henderson, for the Scottish paihament. "with then suite ; in all, one hun- 
dred and ught pel sons. 
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<iin.tire confidence on both, sides, perfect politeness. But when, 
at length, the real discussion began (Jan. 30), around the 
table at which the negotiators were seated, all the difficulties 
reappeared. Each of the parliamentary factions had its fun* 
damental point, of which it would not bate a jot; the presby* 
terians, the privileged estabhshment of their church; the 
politicians, the command of the militia; the independents, 
liberty of conscience; and the king, obliged to concede to al^ 
only obtained from each such sacrifices as the others abso- 
lutely refused Each party, moreover, kept constantly in 
view the question whether, peace bemg concluded, power 
would be in its hands, for neither would treat except on this 
condition. The subject of rehgion bemg taken first, the discus- 
sion soon assumed the character of a theological controversy; 
they argued, instead of negotiating; they were more anxious 
to make out a case than to make peace. By degrees, acri- 
mony pervaded the intcrcouse late so amicable ; it even 
made its way into those private conversations in which some 
of the negotiatois at times sought to remove the obstacles 
which impeded their public discussions. Among the com- 
missioners from Oxfoid, Hyde, more especially, was courted 
by those of Westminster, who knew him to be a man of 
superioi judgment, and in great credit with the king. Lord 
Lowden, chancellor of Scotland, and the earls of Pmbroke 
and Denbigh, had long and frank interviews igrIpL him 
on the dangers of the future, on the sinister desapNS^ j^hich 
were fermenting m parliament, on the necessity that 
should give up a great deal to save the whole. Hyde ^^^y 
enteied into these commumcations; but the suscepfib^ty of 
his self-love, the unbending haughtiness of his intellect^ his <lcy 
and sarcastic tone, his scornful honesty, nearly always offended 
and repelled those who sought his society. The least inci- 
dent revealed all these perplexities, all the futility of the 
peaceful wishes of the negotiators. On a market day, in 
the church of Uxbridge, a man of the name of Love, a 
fanatic preacher from London, inveighed, in the presence 
of a large congregation, against the royabsts and the tieaty, 
with the most outrageous virulence. No good can come 
of it,” said he; ‘‘ those people are here from Oxford with , 
hearts full of blood, they only want to amuse the people till 
they can do them some notable injury; this treaty is as far 
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from peace as lieaveii from hell." The king's commissionerb 
required that the man should he punished for his insolence, 
hut the parliamentarians dared do no more than send him 
from IJxbridge.^ Unfavourable reports ciiculaled as to the 
king's real intentions ; it T 7 as said that though he had 
yielded so far to the wishes* of his council he had no wish 
for peace, had promised the queen to conclude nothing with- 
out her consent, and was far more intent upon fomenting the 
internal dissensions of parliament, than on coming to a genuine 
understanding with it. He was even suspected of being 
secretly in treaty with the papists of Ireland to raise an army 
among them; and the most solemn protestations cf his com- 
missioners did not succeed m dispelling the distrust of the 
city on this subject 

Meanwhile the assigned period for terminating the nego- 
tiations approached, and the parhament showed very little in- 
clination to prolong them. Desperate at seeing the negotiators 
about to separate ‘without result, the friends of peace, towards 
Hie middle of Tebiuary, concerted a final effort. It seemed 
to them that some concession on the part of the king with 
reference to the mihtia, the offer, for instance, of giving up 
the command of it for some yeais to leaders, half of whom 
should 1)0 named by parhament, would not be without its 
effect Lord Southampton pioceeded in all haste to Oxford 
to obtain this concession from the laiig Charles at first re- 
fused, the earl entreated; other noblemen joined Jiim, on 
their knees, in supplicating the king, for the sake of his croAvn 
and his people, not to reject this chance of favourable negoti- 
ation. Charles at last yielded; and the desire for peace was 
so fervent m the mmds of his councillois, that in their joy at 
this success, all difiiculties seemed well nigh at an end. Fairfax 
and Crcmweil were among those to whom the king was him- 
self to propose that the command of the militia should be 
entrusted. At supper, gaiety reigned round the royal table. 
The kmg complamed that his wine W’’as not good, “ I hope,” 
said one of the company, laughingly, that, in a few dayr., 
your majesty wall drink better at Guiidhall with the lord 
mayor.” Next morning, lord Southampton, about to leturn 
^to Uxbridge, waited on the king to receive, in writing, the 

* Claiendoa, u. 267 ; Rusliwoitb, u 3, 8i8 , Wiutelocke, 127 
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instructions agreed upon; but, to bis extreme astonisbment, 
Charles withdrew his promise^ and definitively refused the 
concession.^ 

A letter from Montrose, received dm mg the night from 
the other end* of Scotland, with a rapidity almost unexampled, 
had induced this sudden change A fortnight before, at 
Inverlochy, in Aigyleslnre, Montrose had gained a briihant 
victory over the Scottish troops commanded by Argyle him- 
self (Feb. 2) 2 After giving an account of it to the king, he 
went on to express his utter aversion to all treaties with the 
lehel parliament in England. ^ Greatly,” he wrote — ^'greatly 
as the success of your majesty’s aims in Scotland had exhi- 
laiated my heart, tliis news ficm England has more than 
counterbalanced that joy The last time I had the honour of 
seeing your majesty, I fully explained to you what I know so 
well to be the designs of your lebeliious subjects in both king- 
doms ; and your maj esty may, perhaps, remember how much j on 
weie then convinced that I was in the right I am sm^e that 
since then nothing can Have happened which can have changed 
youi majesty’s opinion on the subject The more you grant, 
the moie will be demanded of you, and I have but too many 
reasons to be certain that they will not be content till they 
have rendeied yom' majesty a mere king of straw. Pardon 
me, then, august and sacred sovereign, if I venture to say 
that, 111 my Humble opinion, it is unworthy of a kmg to treat 
•with rebel subjects while they retain the sword in hand. 
God f 01 bid that I should seek to repiess the mercy of your 
majesty! but I shudder with horror when I think of a treaty 
being in hand while your majesty and those people are in the 
field, with two armies Permit me, in all humility, to assure 
your majesty that, with the blessing of God, I am in the right 
way to make this kingdom submit again to your power; and 
if the measures I have conceited with your other faithful 
subjects do not fail, which is hardly to be supposed, before 
the end of this summer, I shall he in a position to come to 
the assistance of your majesty, with a gallant army, and, sus- 
tc ined by the justice of your cause, you will inflict on these 
it'be^s, in England and in Scotland, the just chastisement of 


^ V/dh\oors Memoiis (17 G2 , BanlvS, A Critical Eenew of tLe 
Lilo of 01i\er Ciom'nell (17C0), luS - Wiiitelocke 133 
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fjheir rebelHcm, Wben I bave submitted this kingdom to 
yoTir power, and have conquered irom Dan to Beer-sheba, 
as I doubt not I shall very quickly, I hope I may have then 
to say, as David’s general said to his master: ^ Come thou, lest 
this country he caUed by my name for in all my actions I 
have nothing in view but the glory and interest of your ma- 
jesty.”^ This letter had restored to the king his utmost hopes ; 
though less confident, lord Southampton did not insist, and 
he brought the refusi to Uxbndge, without explaining the 
cause of it. The conferences were broken off, and the pres- 
byterian chiefs returned to TVestminster, almost broken* 
hearted at a discomfiture, which threw them back once more 
into ail the dangers of their situation.^ 

In their absence, that situation had grown still more perilous. 
Compelled to abandon, for awhile at least, the self-denying 
ordinance, the independents had directed their most ardent 
efforts to the measure which was to accompany it, the re- 
organization of the army. In a few days, everything had been 
prepared, concerted, settled; the plan, the form, the expense, 
the means of providmg for it.® Only one army was for the 
future to be kept on foot, composed of twenty-one thousand 
men, and commanded by one general, who was even to be in- 
vested with the right of naming all the officeis, subject to the 
appiobation of paihament. This general was Fan fax. For 
u long time past, his distinguished valour, the fiankness of 
his chaiacter, the success of his expeditions, the warlike en- 
thusiasm with which his presence inspiied the troops, had 
fixed pubhc attention upon him, and Ciomwell had answ’'ei ed, 
pubhely in the house, privately to his paity for the fitness of 
this choice. Essex retained his rank, Waller and Manchester 
their commissions, but without even a shadow of power On 
the 28th of January, the ordinance which was to regulate the 
execution of this measure was sent to the lords They en- 
deavoured at least to retard its adoption, by proposing various 
amendments, and protracting the debate on each. But in this 
instance resistance was difficult, for the ordinance had the 
sanction of the people, who were convinced that the multi - 

J Wellwood, nti>np a Wliitelocke, 334. 

* Tiie ne\7 army was to cost 06,135/ a month, to be lajsed in nineteen 
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plicity of armies and their chiefs was the true cause of the 
proloHgation and inefacacy of the war. Strong in this sup- 
port, the commons urged the measure forward? the lords at 
last yielded (Feb, 15); and on the 19th of February, two 
days before the rupture of the negotiations at Uxbridge, 
Fairfax, introduced into the house, received with a simple 
and modest air, standing by the chair which had been pre- 
pared for him, the officii compliments of the speaker.^ 

On their return to Westmmster, the presbyterian leaders 
endeavoured to redeem this defeat. The upper house com- 
plained bitterly of the injurious and even threatening language 
which had been lately used in reference to them, and of the 
report everywhere in circulation that the commons meditated 
the abolition of the peerage. The commons answered by a 
solemn declaration of their profound respect for the rights of the 
lords and their firm resolution to uphold them (March 24).^ The 
Scottish commissioners addressed to both houses (March 3), in 
the name of the covenant, a remonstrance at once sharp and 
timid."* The commons, without noticing it, transmitted to the 
lords another ordinance, still further enlarging Fairfax's powers, 
and strikmg out from his commission the mjunction hitherto 
repeated in all similar documents, “ to watch over the safety 
of the long’s peison.” The lords voted that it should be re- 
stored ; the commons refused (March 29): “ this phrase,” 
they said, would dishearten their soldiers, and encourage 
the king to adventure his person to come at the head of his 
army into any danger.” The lords insisted, and in three suc- 
cessive debates, notwithstanding the active efforts of the 
commons, the votes were equally divided in the upper house 
on this question.^ Everything remained in suspense: the 
commons declared that, for their part, having now done every- 
thing in their power, if the delay caused any misfortune, the 
lords alone must answer for it to the country (March 31).® 
The latter began to grow weary of a resistance of which they 
foresaw not only the futility, but the approaching end. While 
this was going on, the marquis of Argyle arrived from Scot- 
land: a presbyterian in rehgion, he inclined in politics to the 
bolder class of thinkers ; and the independents, Vane and 

' Wlntelocke, 131 , Paxl Hist ux 340 , Rusliwortli, i 3, 7 ; Holies, 34. 
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Cromwell in particular, soon contracted an intimacy with him, 
Argyle, besides, had recent injuries to avenge: a man of 
supple and profound intellect, with great activity of mind, 
but firmer m the council than in the field, he had gone no 
nearer the battle, in which the Scots were defeated at In- 
verlochy by Montrose, than the middle of the lake, and 
had taken to flight the instant he saw his ‘soldiers dis- 
perse ^ From that day, both in England and in Scotland, the 
cavaliers never mentioned Ins name without insult, and their 
complete fait could alone satisfy his vengeance. He employed 
his influence to dissuade the Scottish commissioners and some 
of the presbyterian leaders from furthei opposition, not only 
to the reorganization of the army, but to the self-denying or- 
dinanee itself; an opposition, he said, from which eveTything 
suffered, and which sooner or later the necessity of the case 
must inevitably overcome.^ Essex saw the resolution of his 
friends daily more and more wavering Determined to anti- 
cipate their weakness, he announced that he would resign his 
commission; and on the 1st of Apnl, rising in his place in the 
upper house, wuth a paper in his hand, to which he constantly 
referred, for he was altogether unskilled in the ait of speaking, 
he said* “My lords, having received this great charge m obe- 
dience to the commands of both houses, and taken their sword 
into my hand, I can with confidence say that I have for these 
now almost three years, faithfully served you, and I hope, 
without loss of honour to myself oi prejudice to the public. 

I see, by the now coming up of these ordinances, that it is 
the desiie of the house of commons that my commission may 
be vacated; and it hath been no particular respect to myself 
(whatever is whispered to the contrary) that hath made me 
thus long omit to declare my readiness thereto, it being not 
unknown to divers men of honoui, that I had resolved it after 
the action of Gloucester, but that some importunities (pressed 
on me with arguments of pubhc advantage, and that by those 
of unquestionable affection) overruled me therein. I now do 
It, and return my commission into those hands that gave it 
me; wishing it may prove as good an expedient to the present 
distempers, as some will have it believed. I tlunkit not iin- 

' Malcolm Laing, Hist, of Scotland, &c , m 204. 
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modest, that I entreat both houses that those ofScers of mine 
which are now laid bj, might have their debentuies audited,, 
some considerable pait of their arrears paid them for their 
support, and the remamder secured them by the public faith. 
My loids, I know that jealousies cannot be avoided in the 
unhappy condition of our present affairs, yet wi&dom and 
chanty should put such restiaint thereto, as not to allow it to 
become destructive. I hope that this advice j&*om ms is not 
unseasonable, wishing myself and fi lends may, among cthei*s, 
participate the benefit thereof, this proceeding fiom my affec- 
tion to the parliament, the prospeiity whereof I shall ever 
wish f'^om my heait, what letuin soever it bung myself — I 
being no single example, in that kind, of that fortune I now 
undeigo.”^ 

Tins speech seemed to the upper house quite a providential 
dehverance They hastened to inform the commons that 
they adopted the ordinance for the reorganization of the army, 
without amendment (April 3). At the same tune, the earls 
of Denbigh and Manche&tei also gave in their resignation. 
The house voted them, for this patriotic sacrifice, thanks and 
promises, which the commons fully sanctioned The next 
day, a self-denj^ing oidinance, somewhat differing from the 
first, but tending to just the same results, passed without ob- 
stacle in the uppei house ,2 and men congratulated them- 
selves on seeing at last terminated a contest which had caused 
them so much anxiety. 

1 Paxl Hist, m 353 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

1645—1646. 

formation of tlie army of tlie independents — Cromwell retains ks command 
— Campaign of 1045 — ^Alarmsof parliament— Battle of Naseby — ^Tbepar* 
liament seizes and publishes the king’s private correspondence — ^Decline 
of the roj alist party m the west — ^Flight and anxiety of the king — ^kCon- 
trose’s victory in Scotland — ^The king attempts to join him, but without 
success — ^Defeat of Hontrose — The king’s stay at Newaik — ^He letiims 
to Oxford and seeks to renew negotiations with the parliament — The 
parliament rejects the overture — ^New elections — The king treats 'with 
the msmgent Insh — ^The treaty discoveied — ^Defeat of the last royahst 
troops — The king escapes from Oxfoid and seeks refuge in tlie Scottish 
camp 

No sooner had Essex and Manchester given m then r-esigna- 
tion, than Fairfax quitted London (April 3), and fixing his 
head-quarters at Windsor, set himself assiduously to work to 
form, out of their two aimies, the new force he was to com- 
mand. It had been predicted that this pi'ocess would meet 
with violent resistance; and Ciomwell, to whom, as well as 
to Essex and Manchester, the self-denying ordinance ex- 
tended, had repelled all such fears, protesting, that as far as 
he was concerned, his soldiers had been taught to march 
or remain, to fight or to lay down their arms, according to 
the commands of parhament.” Some seditions, however, 
broke out, particularly at Beading, where there were five 
regiments of Essex’s infantry, and in Hertfordshire, where 
^^ight squadrons of his cavalry were quai tered, * under the 
command of colonel Dalbier, The presence of Skippon, who 
had been named major-general of the new army, and his 
rough but eficctive eloquence, sufiiced to appease the regi- 
ments at Beading (April 6 ). Those of Dalbier were not so 
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readily tranquillized; it was even reported in London that 
they were about to join the king at Oxford; and St. John, 
ever Tiolent and disposed to severity, wrote to the leaders in 
Hertfordshire, to fall suddenly, and sword in hand, on the 
factious. But through the influence of some of the cashiered 
officers and of Essex himself, Dalbier at last submitted, and 
proceeded to head-quaiters In truth, the discontent among 
the soldiers was of no very maiked character, and they re- 
signed themselves without difficulty to theii new leaders. 
The parliament gave them a fortnight’s pay, and ordeied that 
the confiscated estates of some of the delinquents should be 
sold to satisfy the most pressing demands. Cromwell’s sol- 
diers also mutinied, notwithstanding lua guarantee to tire 
contrary, declaring they would seive undei no other leadoi. 
and Ciomwell alone had power enough over them to make 
them leturn to then duty. At the first intimation of theii 
insubordination, he set off to rendei, as he said, this last 
service to parliament befoie he quitted hia command. To 
wards the 20th of April, the woik was almost accomplished; 
all the new corps were organized -without difficulty, in Lon- 
don alone, the excitement was piolonged by the crowds of 
cashieied officeis who all fiocked thither, either to solicit the 
payment of their arrears, or to watch the progiess of events ^ 
At Oxfoid the king and court -were full of hope. After 
the luptiire of the negotiations at Uxbndge, and notwith- 
standing the brilliant news from Scotland, Chailes had felt 
some uneasiness Though by no means eagei foi peace, it 
was his interest that the pacific party should predominate at 
Westminster, and their defeat alarmed him foi the moment 
He resolved to separate from his son Chailcs, piince of Wales, 
who was now appi caching his fifteenth year, and to send 
him, with the title of generahssimo, into the western counties, 
both to give to those faithful distiicts a chief capable still of 
animating their devotion, and to dnide the perils which 
might threaten royalty. Hyde and loid's Capel and Cole- 
pepper, were ordered to accompany the piince and direct 
everything in his name. Such -was at tins period, the de- 
spondency of the king’s thoughts, that he convex sed several 
times with Hyde on what would happen if he himself -were 


* Holies, Memous, 31, et passim, Piubinsortli, i 4=, 17 
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to fall into tlie hands of the rebels, and indirectly sounded 
him, by means of lord Digbj, as to whether in case of need 
and without orders, and even contrary to ostensible orders, 
he would decide to take the prince out of England, and con- 
vey him to the continent “Such questions,” answered 
Hyde, “cannot be resolved until the time of need,” and on 
the 4th of March the prince and lus councillois took Isavo of 
the king, whom they never saw again ^ But a month after, 
when it was known at Oxfoidwhat obstacles impeded the 
reorganization of the parliamentary army, when the regi- 
ments were seen in insurrection, hnd the most illustrious 
officers put aside, confidence and gaiety leappeared among 
the cavaliers* Soon they only spoke with derision of this 
mob of peasants and preaching mechanics, idiots enough 
to drive fiom them generals whose names and ability had 
constituted their sole strength, and to raise to the command 
officers as obscure, as utter novices as their soldiers. Songs, 
jests, puns, were daily sent forth against the parliament and 
its de&nders; and the king, in spite of his grave tempera- 
ment, allowed lumself to be persuaded by these convenient 
arguments He had, besides, secret hopes, aiising fi*om in- 
trigues of which even his most intimate confidants were 
ignorant. 

Towards the end of Apiil, Faii-fas announcea that in a 
few days he should open the campaign Cromwell went to 
Windsor, to kiss, as he said, the geneiafs hand, and take 
him his resignation On seeing him enter the room, Fairfax 
said, “I have just received fiom the committee of the two 
kingdoms an order which has reference to you,- it directs you 
to proceed directly with some hoise, to the road between 
Oxford and Worcester, to intercept communications between 
prince Eupert and the king 2 The same evening Cromwell 
departed on his mission, and in five days, before any other 
corps of the new army had put itself m motion, he had beaten 
the royalists in three encounteis (April 24, at Islip-bridge; 
26, at Witney; 27, at Bampton Bush), taken Bletching 
ton (April 24), and sent to the house a full report of his 
success.^ “'Who will bnng me this Cromwell, dead or 

* Clarendon, Mm 1 230 
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alive cried tlxe kmgj %vMe in London all were rejoicing 
that he had not yet given in his resignation. 

A week had scarcely passed, and the parhament had already 
made up its mind that he should not i ^sign. The campaign 
had commenced (April 30 ) The king, quitting Oxford (May 7), 
had rejoined pnnce Rupert, and was proceeding towards the 
noith, either to raise the siege of Chester, or to give battle 
to the Scottish army, and regain on that side his former ad- 
vantages ; if he succeeded, he would be in a position to 
threaten, as he pleased, the east or the south; and Fairfax, 
then on Ins way to the west, to dehver the important town of 
Taunton, closely invested by the prince of Wales, could not 
oppose Ins pi ogress Fairfax was recalled (May o); but, mean- 
time, Cromwell alone was in a condition to watch the king’s 
movements Notwithstanding the ordinance, he received 
orders to continue his service forty days (May 10 Sir 
William Biereton, sir Thomas ^Middleton, and sir John Price, 
distinguished officers, and members of the commons, received 
similar orders,^ either from similar motives, or that Cromwell 
might not seem the only exception. 

Fairfax hastened his return; the king had continued his 
march towards the north; in London, without its being alto- 
gether known why, the alarm was somewhat appeased, no 
royalist army any longer covered Oxford, the focus of war in 
the centre of the kingdom; the parliament beheved it had 
assured friends in the place ; Fairfax received orders to 
invest it (May 17.)^ If he took it, it would he an immense 
success; if the siege was prolonged, he could proceed thence 
without obstacle, to any point which the king might threaten. 
Cromwell joined him before Oxford. 

They had scarcely met when alarm once more spread 
throughout London, more intense than ever. Every day 
unfavourable news came from the north; the Scottish army, 
instead of marching to meet the king and give him battle, 
had fallen back towards the border; from necessity, according 
to some, in order to be m a position to oppose the growing 
progress of Montrose in that kingdom; from ill humour, ac- 
cording to others, because parhament had refused to submit 

^ Bankas Ontical Bewe-w, &c , 23 . = Pail Hist m 3G1 , Wlutelocke, 14 '5 
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to the yoke of presbyterians and strangers.^ Howerer tbia^ 
may have been, favoured by their retreat, the king had only 
to approach the walls of Chester to raise the siege; and, easy 
as to this place, his medium of communication with Ireland, 
he directed his march towards the confederate counties of the 
east, hitherto the bulwark of parliament. At all hazards, it 
was essential to secure them fiom this invasion. No one 
could effect this object so well as Ciomwell, for in that 
(][uarter, more especially, his influence pievailed; theie had 
commenced his mihtary levies, his military triumphs. He 
received orders to move directly upon Cambridge, and take 
in hand the defence of the confederation.^ 

A more pressing dangei soon occasioned his recal. A week 
after his departure came the news that the king had taken 
the rich town of Leicester by storm (June 1, 1645), and that, 
in the west, Taunton, of late reheved by a detachment of 
Fairfax’s army, was again closely besieged ® Utter consterna- 
tion prevailed; the presbjtenans triumphed : There,” said 
they, * is the fruit of your boasted re-organization ! since 
it has been effected, wbat has been seen? Vague speculation 
and defeats. The king takes one of our best places in a day, 
while your general remains motionless befoie Oxford, doubt- 
less waiting for the women of the court to get fiightened, and 
open the gates to him The only answer to this was a 
petition from the common council, presented to the upper 
house, ^ on the 5th of June, in which all the mischief was 
attiibuted to the inactivity of the Scots, to the delays which 
still impeded the recruiting of the army, to the pietension 
kept up by parhament to regulate at a distance the opeiations 
of the war; the petitioners demanded that more discretion 
should be given to the general, a moie decisive intimation 
to the Scots, to Ciomwell ins foimer command. At the wSame 
time, Fairfax received orders (June 5) to leave the siege of 
Oxford, to go in search of the king, and fight at any late. 
Before he set out he sent to parliament an application, signed 
by himself and sixteen colonels, for Cromwell to join him, an 
officer, he said, indispensably needed to command the cavalry.® 

1 Old Pari Hist sin 474-488 
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The lords deferred 4heir answer, but the authorization of the 
comuK^s was prc^pt, and accepted as sufficient. Fairfax 
immediatelj sent word to Cromwell (June 11),^ all the regi- 
ments hastened their march; and on the 12th of June, a little 
to the west of Noithampton, some of the parliamentary 
cavah sent to reconnoitre, unexpectedly came upon a de- 
tachm^jnt of the lang’s army. 

He was far fiom expecting their approach; informed of 
the blockade of Oxford, and pelding to the fears of the 
besieged court, who entreated him to letuin,^ he had given 
up Ins expedition into the northern and eastern counties, and 
marched to reheve his head-quarters But his confidence 
was not shaken; on the contrary, another victory by Mon- 
trose had just still more highly elated his spirits ^ Never 
since the beginning of the rebellion,” he wiote to the queen, 

have my afiaiis been in so good a position” (June 9 Y He 
accordingly continued his march leisurely, stopping in such 
places as pleased his eye, spending whole days in hunting, and 
permitting to his cavahers, who were still more confident 
than he, as much hberty as himself® On the first intimation 
of the near approach of the paihamentary army, he fell back 
towards Leicester, to rally his troops, and await those which 
were to reach him shortly from Wales or fiom the western 
counties. The next day (Jun6 13), at supper time, his con- 
fidence was still unimpaired, and he had no thought of giving 
battle.*' But he ivas informed that some of the parliamenta- 
rian squadrons were harassing Ins i ear-guard. Cromwell had 
been with the army for several hours."^ A council of war 
was immediately called ; and towards midnight, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several officers, who entreated that 
the reinforcements should be waited for, prince Eupeit caused 
it to be decided that they should instantly turn and advance 
upon the enemy. 

The meeting took place the next morning (June 14). at 

^ Ensliwoith, 1 4, 39 ^ Memoiis of James II. 
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Kiisebyj to tte Hortli-wost of Nortlmmpton. At dawn of day 
tlio king’s army formed on a sliglit eminence, in an advan* 
tageous position. The scouts, sent to reconnoitre the parlia- 
mentary aimy, returned m two hours, and reported that they 
saw nothing of it. Rupert, losing patience, went himself on 
the look-out, with a few squadrons; it was agreed that the 
army should remain stationary till he returned. He had 
scarcely gone a mile and a half befoie the advanced guard 
of the enemy appeared, in full march towards the cavaliers. 
In his excitement, the prince imagined they were re- 
treating, and pushed on, sending word to the kmg to come 
and join him with all speed, lest the enemy should escape. 
Towards ten o’clock the loyalist army came up, somewhat 
disordered by the jirecipitation of their advance; and Rupert, 
at the head of the right wing of the cavalry, immediately 
dashed down upon the left wing of the parhamentarians, com- 
manded by Ireton, who soon after became Cromwell’s son-in- 
law (Jan 15, 1647). Nearly at the same moment, Cromwell, 
whose squadrons occupied the right wmg, attacked the left 
wing of the king, composed of th<3 cavaliers of the northern 
counties, under the command of sii Marmaduke Langdale; 
and immediately after, the two bodies of infantry, posted in 
the centre — ^the one undei Fan fax and Skippon, the otlier 
commanded by the king in pe’rson, also came to action. No 
battle as yet had been so rapidly general or so fiercely con- 
tested. The two aimies weie neaily of equal strength, the 
royalists, intoxicated with insolent confidence, sent toith as 
their war-cry Qiiem Mary ; the j)arliamentarians, fiim in 
their faith, marched forward singing, God is with us t Prince 
Rupert made his first attack with his accustomed success; 
after a warm conflict, Iieton’s squadrons were broken; Iieton 
himself, wounded in the shoulder, and liis thigh piei'ced 
by a pike, fell for awhile into the hands of the cavaliers. 
But while Rupert, always earned away by the same fault, 
pursued the enemy up to the baggage, well defended by artil- 
lery, and lost time in attacking that post in the hope of 
booty, Cromwell, on his side, master of himself and of his 
men as at Marston Moor, drove in Langdale’s squadrons, and 
leaving two of his officers to prevent their rallying, hastened 
back to the field of battle, wlieie the infantry weie engaged. 
The conflict was here more violent and deadly than any where 
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else. The parliamentarians, charged by the king in person, 
had been at first thrown into great disorder; Skippon was 
severely wounded; Fairfax urged him to retire; Xo,” said 
he, as long as one man \\ ill stand, I wont stir,” and he 
ordered his reseiwe to advance. A blow from a sword beat ofi 
Fairfax’s helmet; Charles Doyley, the colonel of his guards, 
seeing him nde about the field bareheaded, offered Mm his. 

is well enough, Charles,” said Fairfax, and refused it. 
Then pointing out to him a division of the royal infantry, 
which had as yet resisted every assault, “ Can't those people 
be got at,” said he; ‘‘ have you charged them?” — Twice, 
geneial, but I could not break them.” — “ TTell, take them m 
front, I will take them in the rear, and we will meet m the 
middle;” and they did, indeed, meet in the midst of the dis- 
persed ranks. Fan fax killed with his o^n hand the ensign, 
and delivered the colours into the hands of one of his men; 
the latter boasted of this as an exploit of his own: Doyley, who 
overheaid the man, giew angry. have honour enough,” 
said Fairfax, who happened to pass at the time, “let him take 
that to himself.” The royalists ere, in their turn, giving way 
in every direction when Cromwell returned with his victorious 
squadrons. Desperate at this sight, Charles put himself at the 
head of his regiment of hfe-guai'ds, the only one he had left in 
reserve, to attack this new enemy. The order was already 
given and the troops m motion, when the earl of Camewarth, 
a Scotchman, who was galloping by the side of the king, 
suddenly caught hold of his bndle, and exclaiming, with an 
oath, “ Do you want to get killed?” turned him suddenly to 
the right. The cavaliers who were nearest the king turned 
also, without understanding why; the others followed, and in 
an instant the whole regiment had their backs to the enemy. 
The surprise of the army became terror; all dispeised over 
the plain, some to escape, others to stay the fugitives. Charles, 
amidst a group of officers, in vain cried — “ Stop^ stop!” The 
dispersion went on unchecked, till prince Fupert returned to 
the field of battle with his squadrons A numerous body 
then formed lound the king, hut disordered, weary, per- 
plexed, despondent Charles, sword in hand, his eyes glar- 
ing, despair in eveiy feature, twice dashed foiwaid, vehe- 
mently exclaiming, “ Gentlemen^ one charge moie, and we 
recover the day.” But no one followed hnn, the infantry, 
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broken in everj direction, were in full flight, or akeady pri- 
soners; retieat was the only course left open; and the king, 
with about two thousand horse, galloped off in the direction 
of Leicester^ leaving his artilleiy, ammunition, baggage, moie 
than one hundred flags, his own standard, five thousand men, 
and all his cabinet papers in the possession of parliament*' 
This victoiy surpassed the most daiing hopes. Fairfax 
hastened to inform the parliament of it in a calm, simple 
tone, without any political allusion or advice, Cromwell 
wrote also, but only to tbe commons, as holding his commis- 
sion from them alone; lus letter concluded with these words: 
“ Tins IS none other but the hand of God, and to him alone 
belongs the glory, wherem none are to share with him The 
general seived you with all faithfulness and honour; and the 
best commendations I can give him is, that I daie say he at- 
tributes all to God, and would rather peiish than assume to 
himself, which is an honest and a thriving way; and yet as 
much for bravery may be given him in this action as to a man. 
Honest men/* (hj these he meant the fanatical independents) 
served you faithfully in this action, sir, they are tiusty; I 
beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage them, I 
wish this action may beget thankfulness and hmnility in all 
that are concerned m it He that ventures lus life for the 
iibeity of his country, I wish he trust God foi the libeity ot 
his conscience, and you for the hberty he fights for 

Some were offended at seeing a subordinate oflicei, a ser- 
vant of parliament, as they said, distribute advice and pi'aise 
in such a tone; but their displeasure had little effect amidst 
the public exultation, and the day on wluch Ciomweirs letter 
leached London, the lords themselves voted that lus com- 
mand should be extended to three months longer (June 16).® 
They voted, at the same time, that ach antage ought to be 
taken of this victoiy to address to the king leasonable pro- 
posals (June 20),^ and the Scottish commissioneis expiessed 
the same feeling (July 28) But the conqueiois weie very 
iki from any such idea. Instead of answeiing, the commons 
requested (June 30) that the whole body of citizens should 

* Bushworth, 1 4, 43-44, Clarendon, n. 085, , Wlnteloclve, 1 “) 1 , 

iMay, Bre\ia»T, 128 

* Eush^^ortll, i 4,45 40 s Pail IIi«t m 374 , 

* Ib 375, s Ib JJ80. 
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oe invited to assemble at Guildiiail to Iiear read tbe papers 
found among the king’s baggage, particalaidy Ms letters to 
the queen, that they might judge for themselves what trust 
could thenceforward be placed m negotiation. Fairfax had 
hesitated to open these papers, but Cromwell and Ireton had 
combated his scruples, and the house had not shared them* 
The reading took place (July 3) in the midst of an immense 
concourse of people,^ and had a prodigious effect. It W'as 
clear that the king had never desired peace; that in hi« eyes 
no concession was definitive, no promise obligator^"; that, in 
reahty, he relied only on force, and still aimed at absolute 
power; finally tliat despite protestations a thousand times xe- 
peated, he was negotiating with the king of France, the 
duke of Lorraine, with all the princes of the continent, to 
have foreign soldiers sent into England for his purposes 
Even the name of parliament, which just before, to obtain 
the conference at Uxbridge, be had seemed to give the housei> 
at Westminster, was but a deception on his pait, for, in. 
giving it, he had privately protested agamst Ms offbciai pro- 
ceeding, and caused his piotest to be insciibed on the mmutes 
of the council at Oxford.^ Every citizen was allowed to 
convince himself, with his own eyes, that these letters were 
really m the king’s own handwriting ,3 and after the meeting 
at Gmldhall, the parhament had them published.^ 

Anger became universal; the friends of peace were reduced 
to silence. Some attempted, but in vain, to prevent this pub- 
lication, a gross violation, they said, of domestic secrets. 
The asked how far their authenticity could be relied on* 
whether it was not probable that several had been mutilated 
and others altogether omitted,^ they insinuated that in par- 

* Pat] Hist 111 377 , May, Breviary, 129. 

2 Letters from the Ling to the queen, of the 2nd and 9th of January. 15th 
and 19tli of Fehruary, 5th, 13th, and 30th of March; Ludlow’s Mem ; 
Evelyn’s Mem. App u 30 , App xm 

2 May, ut sup 

* Under the title of “ The King’s Cabinet opened, oi certain packets of 
secret letters and papers, wntten bj the king’s liand, and taken from his 
portfolio on the field of battle of Naseby, the 14th of June, 1645, by the 
victorious sir ’Thomas Fairfax, in which are revealed many mystencs of 
state, which fully justil^' the cause for which sir Thomas Fairfax gave battle 
on that memorable day ; with notes ” 

The king never denied the authenticity of these letters , he even expiessly 
acknowledges it in a letter written to sir Edward Nicholas, on the 4th of 
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iiment, abo, tliere wei»e certain men who had negotiated 
with no greater sincerity, and were equally determined 
against peace; but no explanation, no excuse is received by a 
people when it has once discovered that an attempt has been 
made to deceive it. Besides, admitting all this, the king's 
bad faith remained evident, and, to secure peace, it was to 
him they must look. War alone was now spoken of; the 
levies of troops were hurried on, taxes energetically collected, 
the estates of delinquents sold, all the troops received their pay, 
ail the more important towns were thoroughly supplied with 
ammunition.^ The Scots, at last, consented to advance into 
the interior of the kingdom (July 2) ,2 and Fairfax, finding 
no longer even fugitives to pursue, had resumed his march 
(June 20), for the purpose of carrying out in the western 
counties the object which the siege of Oxford had obhged him 
to suspend. 

Eveiything was changed in these counties, hitherto the bul- 
wark of the royal cause; not that the opinion of the people 
had become more favourable to parhament, but that it was 
alienated from the king He still, indeed, possessed there 
several regiments, and almost all the towns; but the war was 
no longer carried on there as in the outset, by steady, re- 
spected, popular men — the marquis of Hertford, sir Bevil 
Greenville, lord Hopton, Trevannion, Slanning, disinterested 
fiiends of the crown: some of these were dead, others dis- 
gusted, estranged by court intrigues, and saciificed by the 
king's weakness. In their stead, two intriguers, loid Goring 
and sir Richard Greenville, commanded there — one the most 
debauched, the other the most rapacious of the cavaliers, no 
principle, no affection attached them to the royal cause, but 
by making war in its name, they obtained the oppoitunity of 
gratifying their own passions, of oppressing their enemies, 
of revenging, enjoying, enriching themselves. Goring was 
brave, beloved by his men, and not deficient either in skill 
or energy on the field of battle; but nothing could equal his 
recklessness and the msolent intemperance of his conduct and 

Augast, 1645, wlucli was a few weeks after the puhlication (Sir John Eve* 
lyn’s Memoiis, Appendix, 11 101) , and the text published by pailiament is 
exactly the same as that inserted m tlie ‘ Woiks of Charles I./ publisher* 
m London, 1660 

» Pail Hist, in 377 
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his language even, ^qt was his loyalty to be relied upon, he 
had already betrayed, first the king,^ then the parliament,^ and 
seemed always on the point of some new treason.^ Sir Bichard 
Gieenvilie, less clisoiderly and more influential with the 
Kobihty of the conntr}^, was stern and insatiable, and his 
courage, if not dubious, at all events not very eager. He 
passed his time in levying contiibutions for tioops which he 
did not collect, or for expeditions which he did not even 
take the trouble to begin. The army was changed as weD 
as Its leaders; it was no longer a paity risen in defence of its 
affections and its interests — fiivolous, indeed, but sincere, 
Hcentious but devoted; it was a rabble of vagabonds, utterly 
indifferent to the cause, committing day and night the most 
intoleiable excesses, and disgusting, by their vices, a country 
ruined by their extortions. The pnnce of Wales, or rather 
his council, reduced to make use of such men, wore themselves 
out in fruitless efforts hy turns to satisfy or to control 
them; sometimes to protect the people against them, at 
others to induce the people to take their place ^ 

The people, however, no longer responded to the appeal; 
they ere long went further Thousands of peasants met, 
and, under the the name of clubmen,” went m arms about 
the country. They had no party views, they did not declare 
for the parliament; all they wished was, to keep the ravages 
of war fiom their villages and fields, and they set upon 
whomsoever they had reason to apprehend these ravages 
from, without asking imder what name they carried on their 
spohations Already, the year before, some bands had 
assembled in the same manner in Worcestershire and Doi^et- 
shire, provoked hy the violence of prince Bupert. In the 
month of March, 1645, the clubmen became, in the western 
counties a permanent, regular, organized force, even com- 
manded by gentlemen, of whom some had served m the 
king^s army, and constantly engaged in the defence of pro- 
perty and persons, and in asserting order and peace. They 
ti'eated with the troops and garrisons of both parties, under- 
taking to supply them with provisions, on condition tliat 

1 In 1C41, at the time the army first conspued against the parhament. 

® In August, at the beginning of the mil war, by giving up Ports- 
mouth to the king, of which place parhament had appomted him the go- 
vernor. ® Clarendon, n, * Id. ib. 
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tliej not seize any with violence, even sometimes pre- 
vented them from coming to blows, and they had inscribed 
on their ru&tic colouis these words: 

“ If 30 TI offer to plunder oui cattle, 

Be assmcd -we ill give >ou battle 

So long as the royalists prevailed in the west, it was against 
them the clubmen assembled, and it was with the pailia- 
mentanans that they seemed disposed to combine. Now 
they threatened to bum the houses of whomsoever refused 
TO join them in exterminating the cavaliers,^ and in- 
vited Massey, who commanded in the name of the pailia- 
ment in Worcestershire, to come with them and besiege 
Hereford, whence the cavaliers infested the country.^ On 
the 2nd of June, at Wells, six thousand of them addressed a 
petition to the prince of W'ales, complaining of Goring, 
and notwithstanding the prince’s orders, refused to separate.'^ 
In the beginning of July, Fail fax arrived as a conqueror in 
the west; the cavaliers were intimidated and ceased to de- 
vastate the country. The clubmen immediately turned 
against Fairfax and his soldiers.® But Fail fax had a good 
army, well paid, well piovisioned, in which enthusiasm and 
diseiplme lent each other a mutual support. He dealt 
gently with the clubmen, negotiated with them, personally 
attended some of their meetings, and piomised them peace 
while vigorously prosecuting wai. In a fe^v days the cam- 
paign was at an end/ Goring, surpiised and beaten at Lang- 
port, in Someisctshire (July 10), left the remnant of his 
troops to disperse whither they liked; sir Richard Gieen- 
viile sent Ins commission of field-marshal to the piince of 
Wales? impudently complaining that he had been made to 
carry on the wai at his own expense,® and three weeks after 
the amval of Fahfax, the cavaliers, who had lately traversed 
the west of England as masters, were almost all shut up in. 
the towns winch Fairfax next prepared to besiege. 

Meantime, in e\eiy direction, people were asking one 

* Clarendon, ii 007, Letter fiom Fan fax to the committee of the 
two kingdoms, July 3, 104'), Pari Hist, in 3fe0, Whitelocke, 

NeaJ, in 90 * V^Tnteloke, 1*30 ’ lb , pa^stm 

* Clarendon, * Pail Hist , iii 380— 3S6. 

• Claiendon, u 1008 
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another what the king was doing — niiy^ wheie he w^as, for 
scarcely any one knew. After the disaster of Naseby he had 
fled from town to town, scarcely gi^dng himself any repose, 
and taking sometimes the road to the north, sometimes that 
to tlie west, to join Montrose or Goring, according to the mo 
bility of his fears and projects. On arriving at Hereford, he 
resolved to go into Wales, w^here he hoped to recruit his in- 
fantry, sent prince Eupert to Bristol, and proceeded himself 
to Eagland castle, the seat of the marquis of Worcester, the 
chief of the catholic party, and the richest nobleman in 
England, Secret projects, in which the cathohes alone could 
aid him, regulated this determination. Besides, for thiee 
years the marquis had given the king proofe of inexhaustible 
devotion; he had lent him 100,000/ , had levied at Ms own ex- 
pense two regiments, under the command of his son, lord Her- 
bert, earl of Glamorgan, and notwithstanding his age and in- 
firmities, personally superintended a strong garrison in liis 
own castle. He received the king with respectful pomp, 
assembled the nobility of the neighbourhood, and suiTOundecl 
him with the festivities, the sports, the homage, the pleasures- 
of a court. The fugitive Charles bieathed freely for awhile, 
as if restored to his natural position; and for more than a 
fortnight, forgetting Ms misfortunes, his peril*?, his kingdom, 
onl}'' thought of enjoying his renewed royalty.* 

The news of the disasters m the west, drew him at last 
from tins illusive apathy. At the same time, he learned that 
in the north the Scots had taken Carh&le (June 28), and 
were marching towards the south, meditating the siege of 
Hereford. He left Eagland to go to the assistance of Goring, 
but had scarcely reached the banks of the Severn, before the 
ili condition of the new^ levies, the dissensions among the 
officeis, and a thousand unforeseen difiSculties discouraged 
him, and he returned into Wales. He was at Cardiff, not 
knowing upon what to resolve, when a letter was dehvered 
to him, written by prince Eupert to the duke of Eichmond, 
to be hhowm to the king The prince considered that all was 
lost, and counselled peace, on whatever terms As soon as 
Ms honour seemed in danger, Charles regained an energy 
wMch he never had when lus mere personal safety was in- 


I WaJliers Discourses, 102. 
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volyed He at once replied to Ms nephew thus (Aug. 3) 

If I had any other quarrel but the defence of my religion, 
crown, and friends, you had full reason for your advice. For 
I confess, that speaking either as to mere solier or statesman, 
I must say there is no piobabiiity but of my rum, but as to 
Christian, I must tell you, that God will not suifer rebels to 
prosper, or his cause to be overthrown and whatever per- 
sonal punishment it shall please Mm to inflict upon me must 
not make me repine, much less to give over this quarrel. I 
must avow to all my friends, that he that will stay with me 
at tMs time, must expect and resolve either to die for a good 
cause, or which is worse, to hve as miserable in the main- 
taining it as the violence of insulting rebels can make him. — 
For God’s sake, let us not flatter ourselves with these con- 
ceits; and hehove me, the very miagination that you are de- 
sirous of a treaty, will lose me so much the sooner,”^ and, to 
rally his dejected adherents, recalling himself all his courage, 
he at once quitted Wales, passed, without bemg observed, the 
quarters of the Scottish army already encamped under the 
walls of Hereford, rapidly traversed SMopshire, Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and, arriving saMy in 
Yorkshire, summoned all his faithful cavalieis in the north to 
go with Mm to join Montrose, hke them faithful, and still 
victorious ^ 

The cavahers hastened to obey the summons, the presence 
of the king, who had so long hved among them, excited a warm 
enthusiasm throughout the country, at the first mention of 
levying a regiment of infantry, large bodies of men, among the 
rest, the late garrisons of Pontefract and Scarborough, which 
had been obliged to surrender for want of provisions, and 
were now at hberty, came forward, and in three days nearly 
three thousand men had offered their sei vices to the king, pro- 
mising to be ready, within twenty-four hours, to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice. They now only waited for a letter from Mon- 
trose, to know whether they should go and join Mm in Scotland 
or meet Mm in England. All at once, they learned that David 
Lesley, at tlie head of the Scottish cavalry, had quitted the 
siege of Hereford, and was already at Rotherham, ten miles 
from Doncaster, seeking everywhere for the king. The 
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disaster of Nasel>y had given an effectual blew to the imagi- 
nation of the royalists; their confidence was no longer proof 
against the approach of danger. l^Iany quitted Doncaster, 
and no others took their place: in the opinicn of even the 
bravest, it was too late to attempt a junction 'aith Montrose; 
the king’s safety was now the sole point to le attended to. 
He departed, followed by about fifteen hundred horse, tra? 
versed without obstacle the centre of the kingdom, even de- 
feated on the road a few parhamentary detacliments, and re- 
entered Oxiford on the 29 th of August, not knowing what to 
do with the handful of troops which now remained to him.^ 

He had been there two days, when the news reached him * 
of the recent and prodigious success of Montrose la Scotland; 
it was no longer merely in the extreme north of the kingdom, 
among the highlanders, that the royal cause was triumphant; 
Montrose had advanced towards the south, into the lowlands; 
and on the 15 th of August, at Kils3rth, not far from the ruins 
of the Roman waU, had obtained over the covenanters, com- 
manded by Baillie, the seventh and most splendid of his vic- 
tories. The hostile army was destroyed; aE the neighbouring 
towns, Bothwell, Glasgow, even Edinburgh, had opened their 
gates to the conqueror; all the royalists whom the Scottish 
parliament had detained in prison, were released; all the timid, 
who had waited for some decided success to declare themselves, 
the marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandale and Linlith- 
gow, the lords Seaton, Drummond, Erskine, Carnegie, &c., 
now disputed which should be first to offer his services 
to the king, fearing to be too late. The parliamentarian 
leaders were flying in every direction, some to England, 
Others to Ireland.^ Finally, the cavalry of the Scottish army, 
who were besieging Hereford, were recalled in all haste to 
defend their own country. Some even said, that when of 
late Lesley appeared m the neighbourhood of Doncaster, far 
from seeking to encounter the king, he was on his march to* 
wards Scotland, and that the royalists had been utterly mis- 
taken in their fears.® 

1 Walker, 335, 13C; Raskworth, i 4, 116. 

2 Busliworth, 1 4, 230; Outline, Memoirs, &c., 189. 

s RiisUwortk, i. 4, 231 Lesley had left the siege of Hereford m the first 
days of August, and the battle of Kilsyth did not take place till the 15tb. It 
IS therefore evident that he detached himself from the Scottish army to fol- 
low the king, and could not ha\e been at that time recalled to the assistance 
of his country. 
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At tMs glorious intelligence, Charies’s courage revised, 
and ie immediately* departed from Oxford (Aug. 31), to 
marcli against the Scottish ai my, take advantage of its re- 
duced state, and compel it at least to raise the siege of Here- 
ford. On his way, as he passed Ragland, he was informed 
that Fairfax had just invested Bristol, the most important of 
his possessions in the west; hut the place was strong, and 
prince Rupert, who defended it with a good garrison, promised 
to hold out four months, at least the king therefore felt no 
anxiety respecting it When he was yet a day’s journey 
from Hereford, he learned that the Scots, at the news of his 
approach, had raised the siege, and were precipitately retreat- 
ing towai'ds the north He was urged to pursue them; they, 
were disconcerted, fatigued, in disorder, and were traversing 
a country ill-disposed towards them, to harass them would 
perhaps suffice to destroy them. But Charles was fatigued 
himself by an activity wMch surpassed his strength; he must, 
he said, go to the succour of Bristol; and pending the arrival 
of some troops recalled from the west for this purpose, he 
returned to Ragland castle, attracted by the charms of that 
place, or to discuss with the marquis of Worcester the great 
and mysterious affair which they were arranging together,^ 
He had scarcely arrived when he received the most unex-* 
pected news, pnnee Rupert had surrendered Bristol (Sept 1 1)^ 
at the first attack, almost without resistance, though he wanted 
nothing, r«amparts, provisions, nor soldiers. Charles was in 
utter consternation: it was the entire ruin of his affairs in 
the west He wrote to the prince Nephew, — though the 

loss of Bnstol be a gieat blow to me, yet your surrendering 
it as you did, is of so much affliction to me, that it makes 
me not only forget the consideration of that place, but is 
likewise the gi’eatest trial of my constancy that hath yet 
befallen me For what is to be done, after one that is so 
near me as you are, both in blood and friendship, submits 
himself to an action so mean (I give it the easiest term), 
an action so — —I have so much to say, that I will say no 
more of it, only, least rashness of judgment be laid to mj 
charge, I must remember you of your letter of the 12th. of 

^ Clarendon, ix, 1041, Walkei, 136 Rusliwoith, i 4, 121. 

* Kusliworth, X. 4, 66 * Fiona Hereford, I4tli of Septexaber 
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Au^u^t, wlierein yoti assured me that if no mutiny happened, 
you TTOuid keep Bristol for four months. Bid you keep it 
four days ? Was there anything like a mutiny ? More ques- 
tions might be asked, but now, I confess, to little pm-pose; 
my conclusion is to desire you to seek your subsistence, until 
it shali please God to determine of my condition, somewhere 
beyond seas; to which end I send you herewith a pass. And 
I pray God to make you sensible of your present condition, 
and give you means to redeem what you have lost; for I shall 
have no greater joy in a victory than, a just occasion, without 
blushing, to assure you of my being your loving uncle and 
most faithful fiiend, Chakles 

He wrote the same day to Oxford,^ wlnther the piince had 
retired, to order the lords of the council to demand the piince’s 
commissions, watch his proceedings, dismiss colonel William 
Legge, an intimate friend of Rupert, fiom his post as governor 
of Oxford, and to arrest the colonel, and even the piince, if 
any disturbance was excited; and his letter concluded with 
this postsciipt . ‘^Tell my son I would lather hear of his 
death, than of Ins doing so cowaidly an act as this suiTcader 
of Biistol.”^ 

One resource was left to the king, the same which he had 
aheady attempted in vain — to jom Montrose. It was, more- 
over, necessary for him to maich towaids the north, to relieve 
Chester, again besieged, and Trhich, now Bristol w'as lost^ 
was the only poit where succours from Ireland, his sole re- 
maining hope, could land. After a week spent at Hereford 
in deep despondency, he set off o\er the Welsh mountains, 
the only road by wMch he could escape a body of parliament- 
arians, who, under the command of major-general Poyntz, 
vrere watching all his motions. He was still accompanied by 
about five thousand men, Welch infantry and northern horse. 
He was already within sight of Chester, when the parhament- 
arians, who had started later, but had found a more direct and 
oetter road, came upon his rear-guard (at Bounton Heath, 
Sept. 24.)^ Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who commanded it, 

* Claxendon, u 1042 

3 To tlie secretary of state, sir Edward Nicholas 

3 Olareadon, 'ut sup , Evelyn, Memoirs, u App 10” -103. 

* Rushwoith, 1 . 4, 137 , Clarendon, u 1060. 
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charged the enemy -with so mncli vigour, that he forced them 
to Ml back in disorder. But colonel Jones, who directed 
the siege, detached a body of troops under his own orders and 
appeared suddenly in the royalist rear. Poyntz rallied ids 
xnep. The king, placed between two fires, saw his best 
officers fail around him, and, soon put to ahght himself, 
returned utterly desperate into Wales, once more driven bach^ 
as by an insurmountable barrier, from the camp of Montrose, 
his last hope 

This hope itself was now only a delusion, for the last ten 
days Montrose, Hke the king, was a fugitive, seeking an 
asylum and soldiers. On the 13th of September, at Phihp- 
Haugh, in Ettrick forest, near the border, Lesley, whose 
approach he was quite unconscious of, sui prised him, weak 
mid ifi-guarded Bespite all his efforts, the highlanders had 
left him to return home, and so secure their plunder. Some 
lords, the earl of Aboyne among others, jealous of his glory, 
had also quitted him with their vassals; others, such as lords 
Traquair, Hume, Eoxburgh, mistrusting his fortune, notwith- 
standing their promises,^ had not joined him. Bold, brilliant 
in Ms designs, m mean hearts he excited envy, and inspired 
no secuiity in the timid There was, moreover, a love of 
display, and somewhat of the biaggadocio in his character, 
which was injurious to Ms influence : his oflicers served him 
with earnest devotion, Ms soldieis with enthusiasm, but he 
did not produce the same effect upon his equals. His power, 
besides, had no other foundation than his victories, and prudent 
men, daily an increasing class, looked \i]v ^ Mm with surprise 
as a meteor which nothing checks, hu which has only a 
certain course to run One reverse of fortune sufficed to 
dissipate all his eclat; and the clay after his defeat the con- 
queror of Scotland was nothing but an audacious outlaw. 

On hearing of this blow, Charles cast his eyes around him 
with terror, utterly at a loss wheie to place his hope. He 
was cleflcient even in councillois The wasest of them, lord 
Oapel Colepepper, and Hyde, he had placed with Ms son; 
lord Oigby was almost the only one remaining, adventurous, 
confident as ever, always ready to oppose projects to defeats; 
and, notwithstanding the smceiity of his zeal, intent above 


^ Busliwonli, I 4, m , Cuthne, Memoirs, I OS. 
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nil things on rotaining his influence. At one time, the king en- 
tertained the idea of retiring to spend the winter in Anglesey, 
an island on the coast of Wales, 'irithin easy reaeli of Ireland, 
and susceptible of a stout defence. He was easily dissuaded 
firom thus forsaking his kingdom, where he still possessed 
strong places, such as Worcester, Hereford, Chester, Oxford, 
and Newark. Every one else inclined to Worcester, but 
nothing could be less palatable to lord Digby’s views. The 
declared enemy of prince Bupert, it was he who, after the 
surrender of Bristol, had fomented the king’s anger, and urged, 
it was said, the seventy he had exercised towards his nephew. 
He well knew that Bupert, whose fury had not yet subsided, 
was determined to see the king, to justify himself, and take 
his levenge. Now at Worcester, he could easily accomplish* 
this, for prince Maunce, his bi other, was governor of that 
town. Of all the places to v/iuch the king could retire, 
Newark was that where pnnce Bupeit would have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining an audience. To the great 
surprise of all around him, the king decided upon going to 
Newark.^ 

llie pnnce was soon informed of this; and, notwithstanding 
his prohibition, immediately set out for Newark to see the 
king. Chailes repeated that he would not receive him; but 
lord Digby, for all that, grew uneasy. Whether by chance 
or by design, a report all at once circulated that Montrose 
had retrieved his defeat, had beaten Lesley, and was just on 
the borders. Without waiting for further information, the 
king set out with lord Xhgby and two thousand horse, to 
make a third attempt to join him. The enor under 
winch he was acting was speedily dissipated; after two days’ 
march, they had certain intelligence that Montrose.* without 
any soldiers at all, was still wandering in the highlands. 
The king could do nothing but letum to Newark, as Higby 
himself admitted. But fully resolved not to return theie at 
the risk of encountering prince Bupert, he persuaded the kmg 
that, at whatever cost, aid must be sent to Montrose, and he 
undertook to convey it. They parted, Bigby, with fifteen 
hundred horse, nearly all the king had left, continued his 
route towards the north; and Charles returned to Newark 
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ivith three or four hundred horse as his entire army, and 
Jolin Ashburaham, his valet de cliambre, as his council.^ 

On his arrival, he heard that Rupeit was at Belvoir castle, 
nine miles off, with his bi other Maui ice, and an escoit of one 
hundied and twenty officers. He sent him woid to remain 
there until further orders, already angry that he had come so 
near without his consent But the prince still advanced, and 
many officers of the gariison of Newark, even the governor, 
sir Richard Wilhs, went to meet him. He arrived, and without 
being announced, piesented himself, with all his suite, before the 
king. “ Sire,” he said, “ I am come to render an account of the 
iosa 01 Bristol, and to clear myself fiom the imputations which 
have been cast on me ” Charles, as peiplexed as irrit<ited, 
scarcely answered him. It was supper time; the prince’s 
escort withdi'ew; the royal party sat down to table; the lung 
talked with Maurice without addressing a word to Rupert, 
and, supper over, retirej^ to his room. Rupert went and 
took up his abode with the governor. The next day, how- 
ever, the Idng consented to the calhng of a council of war, 
and after a few hours’ sitting, a declaration was given, 
stating that the prince had not been deficient either in 
courage or fidelity. No solicitation could obtain moie than 
this from the king. 

It was too little to satisfy the punce and his paitisans. 
They lemained at Newaik, giving unie&trained vent to their 
anger The king, on his side, undeitook to put an end to the 
glowing «=^xeesses of the garrison. For two thousand men, there 
were twenty-four officers, generals or colonels, hose mainte- 
nance absorbed nearly all the contributions of the county.*^ 
The gentlemen of the neighbourhood, even those of the most 
devoted loyalty, bitterly complained of the governor. Charles 
resolved to remove him, but, out of consideration for appear- 
ances, to give him some office about his person. He theie- 
fore informed him that he was appointed colonel of his horse 
guards. Sir Richaid refused, saying, that people would 
regard this promotion as a disgiace; that he was too poor for 
the couit: “I -will see to that,” said the king, dismissing 
ium. The very same day, at dinner time, when Charles was 
at table, sir Richard Wilhs, the two pimces, lord Gerrard, 
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and tvventj officers of the garrison abruptly entered: Wliat 
your majesly. said to me tins morning in private,” said Willis, 
is now the public talk p£ the town, and very much to my 
dishonour.” “It is not for any fault,” added Hupert, “that 
sir Eichard loses his government, but because he is my 
friend ” “ All this,” said lord Gerrard, “ is a plot of lord 

Digby’s, who is himself a traitor, and I will prove It.” 

Astonished and perplexed, Charles rose &om the table, 
and moving a few steps towards his private apartment, 
ordered Willis to follow him “ No, sire,” replied Willis; “ I 
received a public injury, and I expect a public satisfaction.” 
At this, Charles, losmg all self-comman^ pale with anger, 
sprang towards them, and with a loud voice and threatening 
gesture, said: “ Quit my presence, and come no more near 
me.” Agitated in their turn, they all hastily went out, re- 
turned to the governor’s house, sounded to horse, and left the 
town, to the number of two hundred cavaliers. 

All the garrison, all the inhabitants hastened to offer the 
king the expression of their devotion and respect. In the 
evening, the malcontents sent to him for passports, beggmg 
him not to consider this as a mutmy: “I shall not now 
christen it,” said the king, “but it looks very like one. As 
for passports, let them have as many as they please.”^ He 
was still full of agitation at this scene, when he received the 
intelligence that loid Digby, in his march towards Scotland, 
had been overtaken and beaten at Sherborne by a detachment 
of parliamentarians (towards the middle of October, 1645);^ 
that his cavaliers were dispersed, and he himself gone none 
laiew whither. So there remained in the direction of the 
north neithei soldiers nor hope Even Newark was no longer 
safe : Poyntz’s troops had approached, taking possession suc- 
cessively of all the neighbouring places, drawing their lines 
every day closer and closer round it, so that it was already 
a question whether the king could pass. On the 3rd of 
November, at eleven o’cl< ck at night, four or five hundred 
cavaliers, the wreck of several regiments, were assembled in 
the market-place, the kirg appeared, took the command of n 
squadron, and left Newark by the Oxford road. He had had 
his beard shaved off; two small royalist gamsons, situated 
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oa Ms way, liad I’eeeived notice of Ms design; he travelled 
day and night, with diMcnlty avoiding the enemy, and thought 
Mmself saved when he re-entered Oxford (Nov. 6, 1645); for 
there he found once more his council, his comt, his ordinaiy 
mode of hfe, and somewhat of lest ^ 

He soon found misery also: while he had been wandering 
from county to county, from town to towm, Fairfax and 
Oromivell, having nothing to fear fioni him, and certain that 
the troops of Poyntz would suffice to harass him, had pursued 
the course of their successes in the w^est. In less than live 
months, fifteen places of importance, Biidgewater (July 23, 
1645), Bath (July 29), Sherborne (Aug 15), Devizes (Sept. 
23), Winchester (Sept 28% Basing-Hou&e (Oct. 14), Tiverton 
(Oct. 19), Monmouth (Oct 22), &c , had fallen into their 
hands. To such garrisons as shewed themselves disposed to 
listen to their overtures, they unhesitatingly granted honour- 
able conditions; where a less compliant answer was given, 
they immediately proceeded to storm ^ For a moment the 
clubmen gave them some uneasiness After having dis- 
persed them seveial times by fair words, Cromwell at last 
found himself obliged to attack them. He did so s::idenly 
and fiercely, skdful in passmg all at once, ‘wording to circum- 
stances, from gentleness to seventy, from v^erity to gentle- 
ness By his advice, parliament denounced as high treason 
all associations of the kind (Aug 23),^ someof the leaders were 
arrested; the strict discipline of the army reassuied the people; 
the clubmen soon disappeared; and when the king re-entered 
Oxford, the situation of his parly in the west was so desperate, 
that next morning (Nov. 7) he wrote to the pnnce of Wales 
directing him to hold himself ready to pass over to the 
contment ^ 

For himself, he had no plan — no idea what to dot now a 
prey to passionate anguish, now seeking to forget in repose 
the feeling of his utter poweiiessness He invited, however, 
the council to point out some expedient to Mm, some method 
of proceeding from wMch a favourable result might be looked 
for. There was no choice left: the council proposed a message 
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to parliameatj and the request of a safe conduct for four nego- 
tiators. The king consented without a single objection ^ 

Ne\"er had pariiaaient been less incimed for peace. One 
hnndretl and thirty members had just entered the house of 
commons, in place of those who had left it to follow the king. 
Long postponed, first from caution, then foom the difiieulty of 
its execution, afterwaids by design, this measure had at last 
been adopted at tiie demand of the independents, eager to 
take ad\ antage of their successes on the field of battle to 
stiengtlien their party at TTestminsler - They set every 
engine to work to cairy the new elections, appointing them 
sepal alely one after another, even having them delayed 
or put forward, according to the chances in their favour; 
emplo} mg both deceit and violence, as is the wont of con- 
querors still in a minority. Several men, soon afterwards 
famous in the party, now entered parliament — ^Fairfax, Ludlow, 
L?eton^ Blake, Sidney, Hutchinson, Fleetwood. StiE the 
elections had not everywhere the same result, many coun- 
ties sent to Westminster men, who, though opposed to the 
court, were strangers to faction, and Mends to legal order 
and peace. But they were without experience, without com- 
bination, without leadeis, and little disposed to rally lound 
their old presbyterian chiefs, who had, most of them at allevents, 
lost their reputation respectively of uprightness, or energy, 
or ability. They made little sensation, exercised little infiu- 
ence, and the first effect of this filling up of the house was to 
give to the independents greater danng and power.® The acts 
of parliament thenceforward assumed a sterner character. It 
had been ascertained that, during their stay in London, the 
king’s commissioners were intriguing to form plots and stir 

I Clarendon, u 1110, Pori PTist lu 403 The message was dated 5tli 
Ot December, 1043 

® It was on the 13th of September, 1644, that it was first propo'sed in the 
house of commons to fill up the vacant places The pioposal had no result 
till August, 1045 On the 21sfc of that month, upon a petition fiom the 
borough of Southwaih, the house voted, bj a majoiitv of only three, that 
five of the absent members should be replaced , namely, the members for 
Southward, Bury St Edmund’s, and Hythe One hundred and fort\-sis new 
members weie elected in the five last months of 1045 Out of fifty eight 
signatuies to the order foi the execution of Charles I , seventeen were those 
of members elected at this epoch In 1040, there were eighty-mne new 
elections. — Journals, Commons 
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Tip the people; it was decided (Aug 11)^ that no more com- 
missioners should he received, that there should be no more 
negotiations, that the house should draw up their proposals 
in the form of bills, and that the king should be called upon 
simply to adopt or reject them, as if he were at Whitehall 
and proceeding according to the regular practice. The piunce 
of Wales (Sept. 20)^ offered to meiate between the king and 
the people, and Fairfax transnutted Ins lettei to the house; 

Thinking it a duty,” he said, “ not to hinder the hopeful 
blossom of your young peacemaker ” He did not even receive 
an answer. The term of Cromwell’s command was nearly ex- 
pired, it was prolonged another four months without any reason 
being assign^ (Aug. 12.)^ The rigour against the royalists 
redoubled: a late ordinance had granted to the wives and chil- 
dren of dehnquents one-fifth of the revenue of sequestered 
estates; it was repealed (Sept. 8.)^ Another act, for along time 
resisted by the lords, directed the sale of a considerable portion 
of the possessions of bishops and delinquents (Sept. 13.)® In 
the camp, in the warfare, the same revolution took place. It 
was forbidden to give any quarter to the Irish taken in 
England hearing arms (Oct. 24) they were shot by hundreds,'^ 
or tied back to back, and thrown into the sea. Even among 
the Enghsh, there was no longer’ exhibited that mutual for- 
bearance and courtesy which characterized the first campaigns, 
revealing, in the two parties, a condition well nigh equal, 
the same education and manneis, the habit and desire of 
peace, even amidst war. In the pailiamcntarian ranks, 
Fairfax almost alone retained this refined humanity, round 
him, officers and soldiers, brave and skilful parvemts, but of 
rough manners, or fanatics of a dark and violent temperament, 
who had no thought but of victory, no idea of the cavaliers 
hut as enemies to he got rid of The cavaliers, on their 
side, irritated at being defeated by such vulgar antagonists, 
sought consolation or revenge in ridicule, epigrams, and songs, 
daily more and more insulting.® Thus the war assumed a 
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stem, at times even a cruel cliaracter, as between men whose 
only feeling was mutual scorn and hate. At the same tune, 
the misunderstanding, hitherto kept in check, between the 
Scots and the parhament, broke out unrestrainedly; the former 
complained that their aimy was not paid; the latter, that an 
army of allies should pillage and devastate, as though they 
were a hostile force, the counties which they occupied,^ Jn 
every quarter, in short, excitement more aident than ever, 
hatred more profound, measures harsher and more decisive, 
left but httle chance of peace being allowed to put a stop 
to, ur even a truce to suspend the abeady so rapid course of 
events 

The king’s overtures were rejected, and a safe-conduct de- 
nied to his negotiators He urged the point hj two other 
messages, still without success; he was told that the past in- 
trigues of his courtiers in the city rendered it impossible they 
should be allowed to return there (Dec. 26).^ He offered him- 
self to come to Westminster to treat in pei son with the parlia- 
ment (Dec. 26 and 30) ,3 notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
Scots, this proposal met with as ill a reception as the others 
(Jan 13) ^ He renewed his entreaties (Jan. 15), ^ less from 
any hope of success, than to discredit the parliament in the 
opinion of the people who wished for peace. But his ene- 
mies had lately acquired a still surer means of discrediting 
the king himself, they solemnly proclaimed that they at last 
possessed the proof of his duplicity, that he had just con- 
cluded with the Iiisb, not meiely a suspension of arms, but 
a treaty of alliance; that ten thousand of these rebels, under 
the command of the earl of Glamorgan, were soon to land at 
Chester; tliat the pnee of this odious aid was the complete 
abobtion of the penal laws against the catholics, full liberty 
for their worship, the acknowledgment of their right to the 
churches and lands which they had taken possession of; in 
other words, the tnumph of popery in Ireland and the rum 

wliojn be defestfid on tlie lOtli of September, 1045, at tlie battle of Philip- 
haugb No defeat had yet snatched fiom the cavalieis such bnlhant hopes, 
and thejr angei Tented itself AMth energj, in a rein of poetical animation 
which was then \ery extraordinary, Por one of the most spinted of these 
songs, see Appendix No XIV 
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of the protestants. A copy of the treaty, and several letters 
relating to it, had been found in the carriage of the arch- 
bishop of Tuam, one of the rebel leaders killed by chance in 
ii skirmish under the walls of Sligo (Oct- 17, 1645) The 
committee of the two kingdoms, ■who for tlnee months had 
kept these documents in reserve for some important occasion, 
now laid them before parliament, which immediately ordered 
them to be pubhshed.^ 

Thekmg was utterly disconcerted; the facts were real; 
nay, parhament did not know all. For nearly two years,^ 
Charles had been carrying on this negotiation in person, un- 
known to his party, his council, even making some points 
a secret from the marquis of Ormond, his lieutenant in 
Ireland, tliough he did not doubt his zeal, and could not stir 
without his assistance; a Eoman catholic, lord Herbert, eldest 
son of the marqms of Worcester, and himself recently created 
earl of Glamorgan, alone possessed, in this affair, the king’s 
entme confidence. Brave, generous, reckless, passionately 
devoted to his master m pen! and to his rehgion oppressed, 
it was Glamorgan who went backwards and forwards inces- 
santly between England and L'eland, or between Dublin and 
Kilkenny, undertaking what Ormond refused to do, and 
alone knowing how far the king’s concessions would extend* 
It was he who conducted the coirespondence of Chailes with 
Einuccim, the pope’s nuncio, who had lately arrived in Ire- 
land (Oct 22, 1645), and with the pope himself In short, 
the king had foimahy authorized him, by an act signed with 
his own hand (dated March 12, 1645), and known to them- 
selves alone, to grant the Irish all he should judge necessary 
to obtain from them efficacious help, undertaldng to approve 
ail, to ratify all, however illegal the concessions might be, 
desiring only that nothing should transpire till the day when 
he could -with effect avow the whole. The treaty had been 
concluded the preceding 20th of August, and Glamorgan, 
who was still in Ireland, earnestly pressed forward its exe- 
cution. This was the seciet of those frequent visits, those 
long sojourns of the king at Ragland castle, the residence of 
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the marquis of Worcester, and of those mysterious hopes 
which he sometimes gave half-utterance to amidst his rC" 
verses.^ 

They heard almost at the same time, at Oxford and at 
Dublin, that the treaty was known in London. Ormond at 
once comprehended how severe a blow it would inflict upon 
the king’s cause with his own party. Whether he himself 
was, as he affirmed, really ignorant that Charles had autho- 
rized such concessions, or whether, rather, he wished to give 
him an opportunity of disavowing them, he instantly caused 
Glamorgan to be arrested (Jan. 4, 1646), as having exceeded 
his powers, and seriously compromised the king, by granting 
^0 the rebels what all the laws denied them* Steadfast in 
his devotion, Glamorgan remained silent, did not produce the 
seciet instructions signed “ Chailes,” which he had in his 
possession, and even said that the king was not bound to ratify 
what he had thought fit to promise in bis name. Charles,, 
on his side, hastened to disown him, in a proclamation he 
addressed to parliament (Jan 21),^ and in his official letters 
to the council in Dublin (Jan. 31).^ According to him, 
Glamoigan had no other commission than to raise soldiers 
and second the efforts of the lord-lieutenant; but, on both 
sides, falsehood was now merely an old and useless habit; 
none, not even the people, were any longer deceived by it. 
Tn a few days (Feb- 1), Glamorgan was released, '‘and 
resumed bis negotiations for the transmission, on the sam^ 
terms as before, of an Irish «*irmy into England. The parlia 
ment voted that the king’s justification was not sufficient 
(Jan. 31).^ Cromwell, for the last time, was continued in 
his command (Jan. 27),® and Charles found himself obliged 
to seek once more his preservation in war, as though he 
were able to carry it on. 

Only two bodies of troops re33aained to him: one in Corn- 
wall, under the command of lord Hopton; the other on the 
frontiers of Wales, under lord Astley. Towards the middle 

» Mr Imgard has collected, and clearly stated, all the facts connected 
with this negotiation, of which he possesses the principal ongmaldocnments^ 
—History of England, 18215, VI 637 — 541; 655 — 664 
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of January, the prince of Wales, still governor of the west, 
but forsaken by his late geneials Goring and Greenville, had 
sent for lord Hopton, who had formerly for a long time com- 
manded in that quarter, to conjure him to resume the com- 
mand of what remamed of the army. “ My lord,” answered 
Hopton, ‘<it IS now a custom, when men are not willing to 
submit to vrhat they are enjoined, to say that it is against 
their honour; that their honour will not suffer them to do 
this or that, for my part, I cannot at this time obey your 
highness “without resolving to lose my honour; but since your 
highness has thought fit to command me, I am ready to obey, 
even with the loss of my honour;” and he took the command 
of seven or eight thousand men.^ But he was soon as odious 
to them as their excesses were to him; even the really brave 
among them could not endure his disciphne and vigilance, ac- 
customed as they had been, under Goring, to a less trouble- 
some and more profitable warfare. Fairfax, still occupied in 
subduing the west, marched before long against them; and 
on the 16 th of February, Hopton underwent, at Torrmgton, 
on the borders of CornwaU, a defeat rather disastrous than 
bloody. He vainly endeavoured, as he retired from town to 
town, to recruit his party; he was destitute ahke of officers 
and of soldiers: From the hour I undertook this chaige,” 
said he, ‘‘to the hour of their dissolving, scarce a paity or 
guard appeared with half the number appointed, or within 
two hours of the time”^ Fairfax every day piessed more 
closely upon him. At the head of the small corps which still 
remained faithful, Hopton soon found himself driven to the 
tand’s-end. At Truro, he was informed that, weary of the 
war, the people of the country meditated putting an end to it 
by seizing the prince of Wales, and giving him up to parlia- 
ment. The necessity had arrived, the prince embarked, 
with his council, but only to retire to Scilly, on Enghsh land, 
almost in sight of the coast. Relieved from this anxiety, 
Hopton wished co try the effect of another battle, but his 
troops loudly called upon him to capitulate. Fairfax offered 
him honourable conditions — he still evaded them: his ofiiccrs 
declared that if he did not consent, they would treat without 

1 ** Fellows,” o'bserves ClaFendon, “ whom only then fnends feared and 
their enemies laughed at, being only terrible in plundei^ and resolute in 
mnmng away.”— Clarendon, u 1089. a Clarendon, u 109T 
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liim. Tieat, tben,” said Iie^ but uot for and neither 
he nor lord Capel would be included in the capitulation. The 
articles signed and the army broken up, these noblemen em- 
baiked to join the prince at Scilly; and the king now pos- 
sessed in the west only a feiv insignificant garrisons.^ 

Lord Astley met with no better fortune: he was at Wor- 
cester with tluee thousand men; the kmg ordered him to join 
him at Oxford, and set out himself with fifteen hundred horse 
to meet him. He wished to assemble round him a sufiicient 
corps to wait for the succours from L eland, w’hich he still 
expected; but before they met (Maich 22), sir William Bre- 
reton and colonel Morgan, at the head of a body of parlia- 
mentarians, overtook Astley, w'hose movements they had been 
watching for the last month, at Stow, in Gloucestershire. 
The defeat of the cavaliers was complete; eighteen hundred 
of them were killed or taken; the others dispersed. Astley 
himself, after a desperate resistance, fell into the hands of the 
enemy; he was old, fatigued by the conflict, and walked with 
difficulty; the soldiers, touched by his giey hairs and his 
com age, brought him a dium to rest upon* he sat down upon 
it, and, addressing Bieieton’s officers- ‘‘Gentlemen,'* said 
he, “ you have done your w'ork, and may now go to play, 
unless 3 'ou prefer to fall out among yourselves 

This, indeed, was the only hope Chailes himself had left; 
he h»nstened to try and promote it. Already, at the very time 
he 'was loading some of the preshyterian leaders with com- 
promising attentions, he had long kept up a seciet corre- 
spondence ivith the independents, particularly with Yane, not 
less active in intrigue than passionate in enthusiasm. Just 
before the affair at Stow, the secretary of state Nicholas had 
written (March 2) to Yane, sohciting him to contrive that 
the king might he enabled to come to London and treat in 
person with the parliament, promising that if it required the 
triumph of preshyterian disciphne, the royalists would com- 
bine with the independents “ to extirpate from the kingdom 
this tyrannical dommation, and secure each other’s liberty.”® 
It is not knowm what reply Yane sent to this letter; but after 
Astley’s defeat the king himself wrote to him: “ Be very 
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coBjSideBt,” lie said, "that all things sliall he pcnci’ined ac- 
cording to my promise. By all that is good, I conjure you 
to dispatch that coinrtesy for me with all speed, or it will be 
too late, I shall perish before I receive the fruits of it. I 
may not teU you my necessities; but if it weie necessary so 
to do, I am sure you would lay all other considerations aside 
and fulfil my desires. This is all; trust me, I will repay the 
favour to the full, I have done, if I have no answer withm 
four days after the receipt of this, I shall be necessitated to 
hnd some other expedient. God dnect you! I have dis- 
charged my duty,”^ At the same time, he addre&sed a mes- 
sage to pailiament, oifermg to disband all his troops, to open 
all his gamsons, and to come and resume his residence at 
Whitehall (March 23).^ 

At this proposal, and on the leport that, without wailing 
for an answer, the king was hkely to arrive, the greatest 
alarm prevailed in Westminster; politicians or fanatics, pres- 
byterians or independents, all knew that, the king once at 
Whitehall, it would no longer be against him that the riots 
of the city would be directed; all were ahke resolved not to 
subject themselves to Ms mercy. They at once took, to avert 
so great a danger, the most violent measures: it was foi bidden 
to receive the king, or to go near him if he came to’ London, 
or to give to any one whatever the means of appioaclnng 
him The committee of the militia received orders to pi event 
any puhHc meeting, to aiiest any one that should come with 
the king, to pi event the people fiom flocking to meet him, 
even, if necessary, to secure Ms own peison "from all 
danger,” as they put it Papists, delinquents, cashiered 
oflBuiers, soldiers of fortune, whoever had taken any part 
against parliament, received orders to quit London within 
three days (March 3 1 — ^Apnl 3) ® Ultimately a court-marti a! 
was estabhshed (April 3),^ and the puiushment of death dt'- 
ereed against any person who should hold direct or incliroct 
intercourse with the king, or who should come •without ti 
pass from any camp or town occupied by the king, or who 
sJiould receive or conceal any man who had carried arms 
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against the parKament, or who should wilfully allow a pri- 
soner of war to escape^ 8cc. Kever had act of the parlia- 
ment borne the impress of such terror. 

Yane, on his pait, left the long’s letter without answer, or 
at least without effect. 

Meantime, Faii-fax’s troops were advancing by forced 
marches to besiege Oxford. Already Colonel Rainsborougffa 
and two other regiments were encamped in sight of the 
place. The king offered to give himself up to Rainsborough, 
if he would pledge his word to conduct him immediately to 
parliament. Bainsborough refused In a few days, the 
blockade could not fail to be complete, and, Tvbatever its 
duration, tbe result was infalhble, the king must fall as a 
prisoner of war into the hands of his enemies. 

One only refuge remained possible, the Scottish camp. 
For the last two months, M. de Montreuil, the French mi- 
nister, touched by Charles’s distress rather than to obey the 
instructions of Mazarin, had been endeavouring to secure 
for him this last asylum. Rebuffed in the first instance by 
the Scottish commissioners lesiding in London, convinced by 
a journey to Edinburgh that there was nothing to hope from 
the Scottish parliament, he at last addressed himself to some 
of the leaders of the army hesiegmg Newark; and their dis- 
position had appeared to him so favourable, that he thought 
himself warranted in promismg the king (April 1), in the 
name and under the guarantee of the king of France, that 
the Scots would receive him as their legitimate sovereign, 
would shelter him and his from all danger, and would even 
co-operate with him to the utmost of their power in the re- 
establishment of peace. But ^ the hesitations and retracta- 
tions of the Scottish officers, who were willing to save the 
king, hut not to quarrel with the parliament, soon showed 
Montreuil that he had gone too far, and he hastened to 
send word of his error to Oxford. But necessity, daily 
more urgent, rendered Charles and Montreuil himself less 
scrupulous; the queen, who from Paris maintained a corre- 
spondence with the agents in the Scottish army, exhorted 
her husband to trust to it. In later conferences, the officers 
made some promises to Montreuil. He informed the king of 
them, repeating, however, that the step was hazardous, and 
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any otlier refuge preferable, but adding, that if lie could find 
no other asylum, he would find, for his person, at least, full 
safety among the Scots.^ 

At all events, Charles could wait no longer where he was, 
Fairfax had already reached Newbury, and the blockade 
would within three days be complete On the 27th of April, 
at midnight, followed only by Ashbuinham and an eccle- 
siastic (Dr. Hudson) who was well acquainted with the roads, 
the king left Oxford on horseback, disguised as Ashburn- 
ham^s servant, with their common portmanteau belund him, 
and, at the same time, to mislead all watchers, three men 
went out at each gate of the town. The lung took the road 
to London. On arriving at Harrow Hill, in sight of his ca- 
pital, he stopped for awhile, and anxiously deliberated, whether 
he sWild go to London, re-enter Whitehall, appear all at 
once in the city, where men’s thoughts had for some time 
past been disposed favourably towards him. But nothing less 
suited him than any singular or diuung resolution, for he was 
deficient in presence of mind, and, above aU things, dreaded 
any chance of compromising his royal dignity. After a few 
hours’ hesitation, he turned from London and proceeded to- 
wards the north, hut slowly, almost at random, as a man 
still yet undetermined. Montreuil had promised to come and 
meet him at Harhorough, in Leicestershire, but he was not 
there. Tlie king, uneasy at this, sent Hudson to seek him, 
and turned towards the eastern counties, wandering from 
town to town, from castle to castle, especially along the coasl^ 
continually changing his disguise; and inquiring everywhere 
for news of Hontros^ whom he earnestly desired to join. 
But this, also, was too tedious and troublesome an enterprise 
for him. Hudson returned; no change had taken place? 
Montreuil still promised, if not an agieeahle, at least a safe 
retreat in the Scottish camp. Charles at last made up his 
mind, as much from weariness as choice, and on the 5th of 
May, nine days after his departure from Oxford, Montreuil 
introduced him early in the morning into Kelham, the head- 
quarters of the Scots.2 

^ In bis letters of the 16tb, 16tb, and 20tb Apnl, Clarendon, Stall 
■papers, 11 JJll— -216 

® Jlitsh\\ortb, I 4, 267, Clarendon, State Papers, li, 288. 
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On seeing the king, the earl of Leven and Ins officers 
affected extreme surprise, information of his arrival was 
immediately given to the parhamentary commissioners; ex- 
presses were dispatched to announce it in Edinburgh and 
London. Officers and soldiers treated the king with pro- 
found respect; but, in the evening, undei the pretext of ren- 
deiing him due honour, a strong guard was placed at his 
door; and when, to discover what was his situation, he 
attempted to give out the watchwoidforthe night, “ Pardon 
me, sire,’’ said Leven, I am the oldest soldier heie: 
majesty will permit me to undertake that duty.”^ 

Malcolm Laiug, Hist of Scotland, m 352 not# /. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

. 1646—1647. 

-taiety and intngues oftlie independents — ^Tlie bug’s stay at Ne^\ca.st}e■«“ 
He rejects the proposals of parliament — ^The pailiament negotiates with 
the Scots, to induce them to give np the king and retiie fiom the king- 
dom — ^They consent — The king is conducted to Holmhy — ^Discord 
bleaks out between the pailiament and the army — Conduct of Cromwell 
— He causes the king to be taken fiom Holmby — The army marches 
upon. London, and impeaches ele\en presb^terian leadeis — They retne 
fiom parliament — Stay of the lung at Hampton Oouit — ^Negotiations of 
the army with him — Bising in the city in favoui of peace — gx'eat 
many membeis of both houses retire to the aimy — They are brought by 
the army back to London — Defeat of the presb> tenons — Eepiiblicans 
and le\ellers — ^Cromwell becomes suspected by the soldieis — They 
mutiny against the officers — Cromwell’s able conduct — ^Ahum of the 
bng — He escapes to the Isle of Wight 

It was known in London (May 2) that the king had left 
Oxford, hut nothing indicated where lie was or whither 
he was going. There was a report that he was concealed in 
the city, and whoever should receive him was again menaced 
with death without mercy. Fairfax sent word that ho had 
prbceeded towards the east, and two officers of assured 
devotion, colonels Russel and Wharton, were immediately 
despatched in that direction, with orders to seek him every« 
where, and at any rate ^ Parliamentaiians and loyalists, both 
plunged in the same uncertainty, bore with equal patience, 
the former their fears, the latter their hopes. 

On the evemng of the 6th of May, the news at length 
arrived that the kmg was in the Scottish camp. 
day the commons voted that parliament alone had the right 

* Eusbwortb, i. 4, 267 ; Wbitelocke, 203, 
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to dispose of Ms person, and that he slioiild he condacted 
without delay to Warwick castle. The lords refused to 
sanction this vote; hnt they approved of Pojntz, who was 
quartered near Newark, receivinj^ orders to watch the move- 
ments of the Scottish army; and Fairfax was directed to hold 
himself ready to march in case of need ^ 

The Scots, on their part, desirous of getting away, ob- 
tained an order from the iang, on the very day of his arrival, 
for lord BeUasis, the governor of Newark, to open its gates 
to them, they gave up the town to Foyntz, and a few hours 
afterwards, placing the kmg in their advanced guard, marched 
towards Newcastle, on the frontiers of their own country.® 

The independents vrere full of anxiety and anger. For a 
year past everything had prospered with them; masters of 
the army, they had been everywhere conquerors, and had 
made, by their ictories, a deep impiession on the imagination 
of the people, under their banners, ranged themselves all the 
bold spirits of the time, the men of energetic, ambitious, 
exalted hopes, whoever had Ins fortune to make, or had' 
formed rash wishes, or meditated some great design. Genius 
itself could only find a place and liberty among them. ^lilton, 
still young, but already remarkable for the elegance and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, had just claimed, m nobler language 
than had yet been heard, liberty of conscience, libeity of the 
press, the right of divorce,^ and the presbyteiian clergy, in- 
censed at his boldness, ha\ung without effect reported him 
to parliament, placed among its sms the toleration of such 
%vritmgs. Another extraordinary man, already known by 
his passionate resistance to tyranny, John Lilbume, was be*- 
gmmng his indefatigable war against lords, judges, lawyers; 
and already the most loud-tongued popularity was attached 
to his name. The number and confidence of the dissenting 
congregations,^ all allied with the independents, daily in- 

^PaiLHist la 405,400 -Xb 407, Eusliwortli, i. 4 209—271 

® In fl\e pamplilets, against episcopal government and on the lefomi of 
tlie church, published in 1041 and 1042 m a poinphlet enUtled, ‘ The Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Duorcc,* published in 1044, and in a pamphlet en- 
titled, < Speech for the Liberty oi Unlicensed Pimting/ published also m 1044. 

* The numbei of anabaptist meetings, ioi instance, was already fifty-fonr 
ni 1044 Thomas Edwards, a piesbytenaa minister, pubhshed in 1045, 
under the title of ‘ Gangrsena,’ a catalogue of those sects, to call down the 
rigour of pailiament upon them , he reckoned sixteen principal ones, ana 
had omitted se\eial — ^Neal, m. 310 
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creased: it was in vain that the presbyterians had, at length, 
obtained from parliament the exclusive and official estabHsh- 
ment of their church with the aid of the lawyex'S and free- 
thinkers, the independents had succeeded in maintaining the 
supremacy of parliament in rebgious affairs,*^ and the pres- 
byterian measure, thus weakened, was but slowly executed.® 
Meantime, the personal fortunes of the leadeis of the pax-ty, 
that of Cromwell in particular, progressed rapidly; when they 
came from the army to Westminster, pailiameni received 
them with solemn homage,'^ when they returned to the aimy, 
gifts of money and land, gratuities and offices, lavished on 
their cieatures, attested and extended their influence ® Eveiy’- 
where, in short, in London as in the counties, and whether 
as regarded pobtics or rebgion, interests or ideas, it was in 
favour of this party that the social movement had more and 
more decidedly pronounced itself In the midst of so much 
prospeiity, just as power was within their reach, they found 
themselves menaced with the loss of all, for they would in- 
deed lose all if the kmg and the presbyterians allied against 
them. 

They used every effort to ward off this blow: had they 
been free to follow their own impulse, they would peihaps 
have sent the army immediately against the Scots, and taken 
the kmg by main foice; but notwithstanding then success in 
the new elections, they were obliged to act with more reserve; 
with a minority in the upper house, in the lower they only pos- 
sessed a precarious ascendancy, deiived lather from the inex- 
perience of the members recently elected than from their real 
sentiments. They had recourse to indirect measuies; they 

^ By seyeral ordinances oi -Notes of tlio 23id of August, 20th of October, 
and 8th of Novembtr, lOdO, and the 20th of Fehiuary and Idth of March, 
1646 — ^Rushwoith, i 4, 205, 210, 224 

3 Neal, in 231, Jouinsds, Commons, Sept. 23, Oct 10, 1045, March 5 
and 23, April 22, 1646 , Baillie, Letteis, n 194 , Pail Hist , in 409 

® The Presbyterian church as ne\er completely established anywhere but 
in London and Lancashire — ^Lamg, ni. 347 

* Pajl Hist in. 463, 629 

» The pailiament gave, 1, to Cromivell, (Februaiy 7, 1646,) landed pro- 
pel ty to the \alue of 2,500/, part of the estates of the marquis ol Woicester, 
(Paxl Hist., m, 439), 2, to Fairfax, a feiv months aftei, an income of 6000/. 
(WhitelocLe, 228, 239), 3, to sir William Breieton, m October, 1646, a 
gratuity of 5000/ , 4, to Sn Peter Killigrew, in Decembei, 1640, a gra- 
tuity of 2000/ — (Ib. 228, 235, &c ) 
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sought hy all kinds of means, daring or crafty, secret or open, 
to offend the Scots or irritate the people against them, in the 
hope of bringing about a rupture; the Scottish messengers 
were stopped and their despatches inteicepted, at the very 
gates of London, by subalterns against whom they claimed 
justice in vain (May 9);^ petitions flocked in against them 
firom the northern counties, relating their exactions, their ex* 
cesses, and the sufferings the people endured at their hands.-^ 
idderman Foot presented one petition, in the name of the 
dty, in their favour (May 26), ^ and requiring, on the other 
hand, the repression of the new sectaries, as authors of the 
troubles in church and state, the lords thanked the common 
council, but the commons scarcely vouchsafed a brief, dry 
answer There were still a few regiments left, the remnant 
of Essex’s army, in which piesb}i:eiian sentiments prevailed; 
among others, a brigade quartered m Wiltshire, under the 
command of major-general Massey, the vahant defender of 
Gloucester; complaints of all kinds were got up against tliis 
body,^ and ultimately it was disbanded In paihament, in 
the newspapers, in all pubhc places, particulaxly in the army, 
the independents only spoke of the Scots with insult, now 
pointmg out to pubhc indignation their rapacity, now ndi- 
culing their parsimony, addressing themselves, by a clumsy 
but ef&cacious trick, to national prejudices, to popular distrust, 
skilful to lose no opportumty of exciting anger and contempt 
against their enemies.® At last, the commons voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer required, and that on a hundred 
thousand pounds being given it on account, and a statement 
demanded of what more was due, it should be requested to 
leturn home (June 11) ® 

These measures had not the effect anticipated; the Scots 
showed neither vexation nor anger; but their conduct was 
hesitating, which suited their enemies stiR better. The per- 
plexity of the leaders inchned to serve the king was extreme. 
Incurable in his duplicity, because he held himself bound to 
no engagement with rebellious subjects, Charles meditated 
their ruin while he was imploring their aid. I do not 
despair,” he wrote to lord Digby, a few days before he left 

> Pari Hist m 469; Wliitelocke, 30^. 

* Wliitelocke, 207, et seq ^ Pari Hist iii 474 — 4S0. 

* 'Wluielocke, 200, et seq « Holies, Memoirs, 45 a Park Hist, ul 484 
X 
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Oxford, of inducing the presbyterians or the independents to 
join with me in exterminating one the other; and then I shall 
baking again” (March 26 )} On their side, the presbyterians, 
Scots or English, ruled bj their ministers, passionately bent 
upon securmg the covenant and the triumph of their church, 
would not hear of any accommodation with, any assistance to, 
the king, unless at that price; so that the most moderate, 
those most anxious for the future, could neither trust in him, 
nor abate with him any of their claims In this perplexity, 
assailed at once by the accusations of their adversaries and 
the necessities of their party, their words contradicted, their 
actions neutrahzed each other; they wished for peace, pro- 
mised it to the king, were constantly talking with their friends 
of the dread they had of the independents; and yet never had 
their declarations of zeal for the covenant, of firm attachment 
to parliament, of inviolable umon with their brethren the 
Enghsh, been more multiplied, more emphatic,^ never had 
they shown themselves so distrustful, so indexible in reference 
to the king and the cavaliers. Six of the most illustrious 
companions of Montrose, taken at the battle of Philip-Haugh, 
were condemned and executed; a seventy for which there 
was no motive but revenge, and of which, in England, the 
civil war had presented no example ® Charles, before quitting 
Oxford, had written to the marquis of Ormond that he was 
only proceedmg to the Scottish camp on the strength of their 
promise of supportmg him and his just rights if need were 
(April 3);^ and though in all probahihty their language had 
not been so explicit as this, it can hardly he doubted that they 
had in fact given him reason to hope for their support. Or- 
mond published the king’s letter (May 21); the Scots at once 
contradicted it, broadly characterizmg it as “ a most damnable 
untruth (June 8).* ® More iTgour than ever was displayed about 
the king’s person, aH who had carried arms in his defence were 
forbidden to approach him, his letters were in almost every 
instance intercepted.® Ax length, to give a signal mark of 
their fidehty to the cause of the covenant, the Scottish leaders 
called upon the king to allow himself to be instructed in the 

J Carte, Life of Ormond, lu, 452 

« Pari. Hist, m 471, 473, 488. » Lain^, in. 334. 

♦ Carte, Life of Ormond, in 455. * Pari. Hist, m, 430. 

• Wluielocke, piMsuv*. 
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true doctrme of Cbrist; aad HendersoHj the most celebrated 
preacher of the party, went to Newcastle to undertake ojGSlcially 
the conversion of the captive monarch.^ 

Charles maintained the controversy with address and dig- 
nity, inflexible in his adherence to the Anglican church, but 
arguing without acrimony against his adversary, who was 
himself temperate and respectful. During the discussion, the 
king wrote to the royalist governors who still held out, order- 
ing them to surrender their towns (June 10),^ to the parha- 
ment, to hasten the transmission of their proposals (June 10);^ 
to Ormond, to contmue his negotiations with the Irish, though 
at the same time he ofSlcialiy commanded him to break them 
off;^ to Glamorgan, still the only person entrusted with his 
secret designs, “ If you can procure me a large sum of money, 
by engaging my kingdoms as security, I shall be glad, and as 
soon as I shall have recovered possession of them, I will fully 
repay the debt. Tell the nuncio that if I can by any means 
place myself in his and your hands, I shall certainly not fail 
to do so, for I see that all the rest contemn me*’ (July 20),® 
The proposals of parhament at last arrived (July 23); the 
earls of Pembroke and Suffolk, and four members of the 
commons, were charged to present them. One of them, Mr. 
Goodwin, began to read them: I beg your pardon,” said 
the king, mterruptmg him, have you any power to 
treat Ho, sir.” “ In that case, but for the honour of it, 
a good, honest trumpeter might have done as much as you.” 
Goodwin finished reading the proposals. ‘‘I imagine,” said 
the king, “ you do not expect a present answer from me in a 
business of this consequence.” “ Sir,” replied lord Pembroki^ 
*^we have orders to stay no longer than ten days.” “Yeiy 
well,” rephed Charles, ‘‘ I will give you an answer in proper 
time.”® 

Several days passed and the commissioners heard nothing 
further. The king meanwhile read sadly, and re-read, again 
and again, these proposals, still more humi, haling, still harder 

^ The controversy began on the 29th of May, and lasted till the ICth of 
July Ail the notes which passed between the king and Henderson have been 
collected in ‘The Works of King Charles the Martyr’ (1662), 155 — -187. 

® Pari Hist m 487. * Ih 4S6 

* Ib 487 : Lingard, vi 561 
Inquiry into Glamorgan’s Transactions, &c , 245 
• Pail. Hist, m 613 
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than those he had constantly rejected. He was called upon 
to adopt the covenant, to abolish completely the episcopal 
church, to surrender to parliament, for twenty years, the 
command of the army, navy, and militia; and, tinally, to con- 
sent that his most faithful friends, to the number of seventy- 
one, excluded by name fiom any amnesty, that all lus pai'ty, 
that whoevei had taken arms for him, should be debarred 
all public employment during the pleasure of pailiamcnt.^ 
Tet every one persuaded Inm to accept these teims. M* de 
Bellievre, the French ambassador, 'who had arrived at New- 
castle the same day with the parhamentary commissioneis, 
counselled him, in the name of his own court, to do so.^ Mon- 
treuil brought him letters from the queen, ardently urging 
compliance,® on the suggestion of Bellievre, she even dis- 
patched from Pans a gentleman of her household, sir "William 
Davenant, with orders to tell the king that his resistance was 
disapproved of by all his friends. ‘^Wliat friends?” said 
Charles, pettishly. “By lord Jeimyn, sir.” “ Jermyn does 
not understand anything about the church.” “ Lord Cole- 
pepper IS of the same mind ” “ Colepepper has no religion; 

IS Hyde of this mind?” “We do not know, sir; the chan- 
cdlor is not at Pans; he has forsaken the prince, and has 
chosen to remain m Jersey, instead of accompanying the 
piince to the queen, her majesty is very much offended by 
his behaviour ” “ The chancellor is an honest man, who mil 
never forsake me, nor the prince, nor the church, I am sorry 
he is not with my son; but my wife is mistaken.” Davenant 
urged the pomt with the vivacity of a poet and the levity of 
a court gallant; the king grew angry, and drove him roughly 
from his presence.^ On the part of the presbyterians, the 
entreaties were no less urgent, several towns in Scotland, 
Edinburgh among others, addressed amicable petitions to the 
Mng® ou the subject; the city of London wished to do the 
same, but a formal prohibition from the commons prevented 
them.**^ At last, threats were joined to entreaties, the geneial 
assembly of the church of Scotland demanded that if the 
king refused the covenant, he should not be permitted to 
enter Scotland;^ and in a solemn audience, in presence of the 

^ Pari Hist 111 . 409 — 512. 2 Ib 512 , Olarendoiij 111 47 

• WhitelaclEe, 216 * Clarendon, m 48. * Wbitelocke, vt 

«LndIow, 79. ^ Claiendon, m, 64 
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Scottish commissioners, the chancellor, lord Lowden, declared 
to him, that if he persisted in his refusal, entrance into Scot* 
land would, in point of fact, he forbidden him, and that in 
England it was very likely they would depose him, and insti- 
tute another form of government.^ 

The Idng’s pnde, his religious scruples, and also some 
secret hope with which he was stiU buoyed up by credulous 
or intriguing friends,^ were proof against these presentations. 
After having from day to day delayed his answer, he, on the 
1st of August, sent for the commissioners, and delivered to 
them a written message, in which, without absolutely reject- 
ing the proposals, he again requested to be received in Lon* 
don to treat personally with parliament ^ 

The independents could not lestrain their joy. On the re- 
turn of the commissioners, a vote of thanks to them was as 
usual proposed: It is the kmg we should thank, cried a 
member. “ What will become of us now he has refused our 
proposals?” anxiously inqmied a presbytenan. *'What 
would have become of us if he had accepted them?” replied 
an independent.'* A message came from the Scottish commis- 
sioners offering to surrender all the places they occupied, and 
to withdraw their army from England (Aug. 10.)’’ The lords 
voted that their brethren the Scots had deserved well of the 
country; the commons did not join in this vote, but passed a 
resolution by which it was forbidden to speak ill of the Scots 
or to print anything against them (Aug* 14).® For a mo- 
ment, both parties, the one disheartened, the other reassured 
by the king’s refusal, seemed solely engaged in regulating in 
concert their interests and their discussions 
But truces proclaimed by prudence or spite between ad- 
verse passions are of short duration. The offer of the Scots 
gave nse to two questions: how the arrears which were due 
to them and which they had been long claiming, were to be 
settled? and who was to have the disposal of the king’s 
person ? These questions once started, both parties renewed 
the conflict. 

On the first point, the presbyterians easily gained the 

^ Bushwortli, 1 4, 319 * Ludlow, 79. ® Pari Hist lu 513—516. 

* Burnet, Memoirs of the Hamiltons, 283 * Pail. Hist m 516. 

« Ib This ordinance only passed the commons by a majonty of 130 
to 102 
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advantage: tlie demands of the Scots, it is true, were exorbi- 
tant; after giving parliament credit for what ii. had already 
paid, they still claimed nearly 700,000/., without mentioning,^ 
they said, the enormous losses which Scotland had suffered 
in consequence of her alliance with England, and of which 
they left the valuation to the equity of parliament ^ The 
independents railed with bitter itony against so expensive a 
fraternity; in their turn, they opposed to the claims of the 
Scots a detailed account of the sums which had been levied 
by them, and of their exactions in the north of the kingdom, 
au account, according to which, Scotland, so far from having 
anything due to her, was more than 400,000/. in debt to 
England.^ But these recriminations could not be admitted or 
even seriously debated by sensible men; the retirement of the 
Scots was evidently necessary; the northern counties loudly 
called for it; to obtain it they must be paid, for a war would 
be much dearer and far more perilous to parhament. The 
shuffling pertinacity of the independents seemed merely blind 
passion or factious manoeuvring; the presbyterians, on the 
contrary, promised to bnng thd Scots to more moderate 
terms: all the wavering, distrustful, or reserved, who ranked 
under the banner of no party, and who several times, from 
dislike of presbyterian despotism, had given the independents 
a majority, took on this occasion the side of their adversaries: 
400,000/. were voted as the maximum concession^ the Scots 
could hope for, payable, one half on their departuie from 
England, the other half at the expiration of two years. They 
accepted the bargain, and a loan, on mortgage of church 
property, was immediately opened m the city, to piovide the 
means of payment (Oct. 13).'* 

Blit when the question turned on the disposal of the king’s 
person, the position of the presbyterians became very emhar- 
^mssing. HM they wished him to remain in the hands of 
the Scots, they could not even have suggested such an idea, 
for the national pride absolutely repelled it; it was the 
honour and right, was the universal cry, of the English 
people alone to dispose of their sovereign; to what jurisdic- 

1 Pari Hwt. ut sup * Ib 

» la fotir votes of 100,000/ each, the 13th, 21st, aad 27th of August, 
aad 1st of September —Pail Hist , tit sup 

* Bushworth,! 4, 870, Holies, Memoirs, 60 * 
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tion could tlio Scots lay claim on English ground? They 
were nothing there but auxiliaries, paid auxiliaries, who, it 
was quite obvious, thought of nothing but their pay, let 
them take their money, then, and return to their own country; 
England neither wanted nor feared them The Scots, on 
their side, however gieat their desire to avoid a rupture, 
could not enduie patiently all this contumely Charles, they 
said, was their king as well as king of England; they had 
equally with the English, the light to watch over hi& per- 
son and foi tunes; the covenant imposed this upon them as a 
duty The quariel became very ammated, conferences, 
pamphlets, declarations, reciprocal accusations multiplied, 
and grew more vehement day after day, day after day the 
people, without distinction of party, denounced more and 
more loudly the pietensioiis of the Scots, who had altogether 
fallen in popular opinion, national prejudices and antipathies 
had reappeared, and the rapacity of the Scots, their narrow- 
minded prudence, their theological pedantry, daily became 
more distasteful to the freer, more enlarged, and moie libe- 
ral minds, the more extended and bolder fanaticism oi their 
alhes. The political leadcis of the pie&bylciian party, 
Holies, Stapleton, Glynn, weary of a struggle in which they 
found tliemselves straitened and subordinate, impatiently 
sought the means of putting an end to it. They persuaded 
themselves, that if tlic Scots gave the king into the hands of 
parliament, it would be easy to disband that fatal army, the 
only strength of the independents, the true enemy of the par- 
liament and of the king. They theicfore counselled the Scots 
to yield, for the mtercbt of their own cause; and, at the same 
time, the lords, probably determined by the same influence, 
at length agreed (Sept. 24) to this resolution of the commons 
which had been five months in suspense “ That to the par- 
liament alone belongs the right of disposing of the king’s 
person.”^ 

The Scottish presbyterians, most of them at least, were 
quite willing to believe m the wisdom of this counsel, and to 
follow it, emban assed as they were by their own resistance, 
and not knowing how to maintain it nor how to give it up. 

1 Bushwortli, 1 4, 399 — S'/ 2, Holies, Memoirs, 08, BoiUie, u 
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But the king*0 fiiends among the party had lately acquired 
rather more boldness and power. The duke of Hamilton 
was at their head, after an imin'isonment of three years at 
St Michaers Mount, in Cornwall, whither he had been sent 
in consequence of the distrust which his wavering conduct 
had inspired at the court of Oxford, and in the mind oi* 
the king himself. He had quitted the place when it fell into 
the hands of the paidiament, and after passing a few days in 
London, and paying coidial visits to the members of both 
houses, he had proceeded to Newcastle, where Charles had 
just arrived with the Scottish army, had soon regained his 
former favour with the king, and on his return to Edinburgh 
had made the most earnest efforts for his safety.^ Around 
him, immediately rallied nearly all the higher nobility of the 
kingdom, the citizens, the moderate piesbyterians, the pru'- 
dent, w-ho were disgusted with the blind fanaticism of the 
multitude and the insolent domination of its ministers; the 
honest and timid, who were willing to make any sacnfice to 
obtain a little rest. These effected the appointment of a new 
and solemn deputation, who went to Newcastle, and conjured 
the lung, on their knees, to accept the pioposals of parliament. 
The passionate entreaties of these deputies, all of them his 
fellow-coutrymen, nearly all of them the companions of his 
youth, shook Charles’s resolution. Upon my woid,” he said 
to them, all the dangers and inconveniences laid before 
me do not so much trouble me, as that I should not giro full 
satisfaction to the desnes of my native country, especially 
being so earnestly pressed ujion me. I desire to be rightly 
understood: I am far fioni giving you a negative — nay, I 
protest against it, my only wish being to be heard, and hope 
you will press those at London to heai reason. If a king 
were to refuse this to any of his subjects, he would be thought 
a tyramc.”^ The next day, possibly after fresh solicitations, 
he offered to limit the estabhshment of the episcopal church 
to five dioceses,® allowing the presbyterian system to prevail 
in the rest of the kmgdom, claiming only for himself and his 
friends of the same persuasion, the fiee exercise of their own 

^ Clarendon, m 152 , Kusliworth, i 4, B27. 

2 Eusliwortli, I 4, 327. 
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conscience and worship, until, in conjunction with tiie parlia* 
ment, he should put an end to all their differences. But no 
partial concession satisfied the presbyterians; and the higher 
offers the king made, the more they doubted his sincerity. 
His proposal was scarcely listened to. Hamilton, discouraged, 
talked of letiring to the continent; a report at the same time 
was spiead, that the Scottish army was about to enter Scot- 
land. The king immediately wrote to the duke (Sept. 26): 

Hamilton, I have so much to write, and so little time for it, 
that this letter will be suitable to the ‘times, without method 

or reason Those at London think to get me into their 

hands by telling our countrymen that they do not intend to 
make me a prisoner. O no, by no means! — ^but only to give 
me an honouiable guard forsooth, to attend me continually, 
for the security of my person. Wherefore I must then tell 
you (and ^tis so far from a seciet that I desire every one 
should know it), that I will not be left in England when this 
army retires, unless clearly, and according to the old way of 
understanding, I may lemain a free man, and that no attendant 
be forced upon me upon any pretence whatsoever By going, 
you take away from me the means of showing myself,” and 
ho finished his lettei with these woids “ Youi most assmed, 
real, faithful, constant fnend”^ Hamilton remained; the 
Scottish parliament met (Novemboi). its first sittings seemed 
to announce a firm and active good-will towards the king. 
It declared (Dec 16) that it would maintain monarchical 
government in the pci son and descendants of his majesty, as 
well as Ins just right to the crown of England; and that 
secret instructions should be sent to the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London, to negotiate that the king might go 
thither with honour, safety, and libeity. But next day the 
permanent committee of the geneial assembly of the presby- 
terian church addressed a public lemonstrance to the Scottish 
parliament, accusing it of listening to perfidious counsels,, 
and complaining that it put the union of the two kingdoms, 
the only hope of the faithful, in peril, merely to serve a 
prince obstinate in re]cctmg the covenant of Christ, ^ Against 
such intervention, Hamilton and his fiiends were power- 
less. The docile parliament retracted its vote of the pre- 
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ceding daj; and the moderate men could effect nothing 
beyond a fresh message to the king, entreating Inm to accept 
the proposals. Charles only answered by another message, 
requesting to treat in person with parhament.^ 

At the very moment that, for the fifth time, he was ex- 
pressing this unavailing wish, parliament was signing the treaty 
regulating the retirement of the Scottish aimy, and the mode 
of paying it (Dec. 23).^ The loan opened in the city had 
been immediately filled; on the 16th of December, the 
200,000/. which the Scots were to receive previous to their 
departure, enclosed in two hundred cases, sealed with the 
seal of the two nations, and conveyed in thirty-six carts, ^ left 
London, escorted by a body of infantry; and Skippon, who 
commanded it, issued an order of the day that any officer or 
soldier who by word or deed or otherwise, should give any 
Scottish officer or soldier subject of complaint, should forth- 
with be severely punished.'* The convoy entered York on 
the 1st of January, 1647, the camion of the town celebrating 
its arrival;® and three weeks after, the Scots received their 
first payment at Northallerton. The king's name was not 
mentioned in the course of this negotiation; hut a week after 
the treaty had been signed (Dec. 31),® the two houses voted 
that he should be conveyed to Holmby Castle in Northamp- 
tonshire; and he so undoubtedly formed part of the bargain, 
that the commons discussed the question whether commis- 
sioners should be sent to Newcastle to receive him solemnly 
from the Scots, or whether they should merely require him 
to be given up without any ceremony to Skippon, with the 
keys of the place and the receipt for the money. The inde- 
pendents strongly insisted upon the last mode, delighted with 
the idea of insffiting at the same time the king and their rivals. 
But the presbyterians succeeded m rejecting it ( J an. 6, 1 647) 
and on the 12th of January, nine commissioners, three lords 
and six members of the commons,® left London with a nu* 

» Bnsliworfh, i. 4, 893 « Pari. Hist in. 08S— 530 
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merons suite, to go and respectfully talse possession of their 
sovereign,^ 

Chailes was playing at chess when he received the first 
intimation of the vote of parliament and of his approaching 
removal to Holmhy Castle; he quietly finished his game, and 
merely observed that on the arrival of the commissioners he 
would acquaint them with his will (Jan. 15).^ Those about 
him manifested more anxiety; his friends and servants looked 
around on all sides for some aid, some refuge, now meditating 
another flight, now attempting in some corner of the kingdom 
to excite a fresh rising of the royahsts in his favour ® Even 
the people began to show themselves touched by his fate* A 
Scottish minister, preaching before him at Newcastle, gave 
out the o2st Psalm, beginning with these words: 

“Why dost thou, tyiant, boast thyself 
Thy wicked woiks to piaise’” 

The king arose, and instead of this, began the 56th Psalm: 

Ha\e mercy, Loid, on me I pi ay, 

For men Mould me devoux ” 

and with a common impulse, the whole assembly joined with 
him * but the pity of a people is tardy, and lemams long 
without elfect. 

The commissioners arrived at Newcastle (Jan. 22); the 
Scottish pailiamcnt had officially consented to surrender the 
king (Jan. 16) I am sold and bought,” said he, when he 
heard of it. Yet he received the commissioners well, talked 
cheerfully with them, congratulated lord Pembroke upon 
having been able at liis age, and in so severe a season, to 
make so long a journey without fatigue, inquired the state of 
the roads, appeared, in short, anxious for them to think him 
glad to return to the parliament.® Befoie quitting him, the 
Scottish commissioners, lord Lauderdale in particular, the 
most clear-sighted of aU, made a last attempt with him ia 
favour of the covenant: “ If he would but adopt at,” they 
said, instead of giving him up to the English, we wall take 

^ Sir Thomas Heibext, Memoirs (1703), 7 
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\)\m to Berwick, and obtain reasonable conditions for him,’* 
They even offered Montreuil, who still served as a mediator 
between them, a large sum of money if he could only obtain 
a promise fiom the king.^ Charles persisted in his refusal, but 
without complaining of4;he conduct of the Scots towards him, 
treating the commissioners of both nations with equal civihty, 
evidently anxious to avoid exhibiting either distrust or anger.® 
The Scots, wearied out, at length took their departure; New^ 
castle was given up to the English troops (Jan 30); and the 
king left it on the 9th of February, escorted by a regiment of 
horse He travelled slowly; all the way an eager crowd flocked 
to meet him, persons affheted with the king’s evil were brought 
to him and placed round his carnage, or at the door of the 
house which he occupied, that he might touch them as he 
passed. The commissioners weie alarmed, and forbade this 
concourse,® but to httle purpose, for no one was yet accus- 
tomed to oppress or to fear, and the soldiers themselves dared 
not drive hack the people too roughly.^ Approaching Not- 
tingham, Fairfax, whose head-quarters were there, came out 
to meet the king, alighted as soon as he saw him, kissed his 
hand, and mounting his horse again, went through the town 
by his side in respectful conversation “ The general is a 
man of honour,” said the king, when he left him, “ he has 
kept his word with me,”® and two days after (Feb 16) when 
he entered Hohnby, where a great many gentlemen and others 
of the neighbourhood had met to celebrate his arrival, he 
highly congratulated himself on the reception he had received 
from his subjects.® 

At Westminster even, the presbyterians conceived some 
disquietude at all this, but it soon gave way to the joy of 
fining themselves masters of the king, and free at length 
boldly to attack their enemies. Charles arrived at Holmby 
on the 16th of February; and on the 19th the commons had 
already voted that the army should he disbanded, excepting 


1 Tlrarloe State Papers, i 87, Letter of M de Montreuil ^to M. de 
Bnonne, Pebruaxy 2, 1647 ® lb. 
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swell part of it as nuglit be required for the Xiisli *vvar, the 
service of tlio ganisons and the police of the kingdom*^ 
Fail fax himself was near being depnved of the command of 
the ti'oops retained,^ and, though ho was left in possession of 
it, it was decreed, that no member of the house could serve 
with him, that he sliould have under Ins command no officer 
above tho rank of colonel, and that they should all he bound 
to confoiin to tbe pK^sbytciiaii diiuch, and to adopt the cove- 
nant ^ On th<*ir foid<‘, the lords, to relieve, as they said, the 
counties loiind London, the most de\oted of all to the public 
cause, required that the army, pending its dismissal, should 
take up its quaiters at a gi eater distance from the metropolis 
(March 24 Y A loan of 200,000/ , was opened in the city to 
pay the disbanded troops a portion of their arrears.^ Finally, 
a special committee, on which sat nearly all the presbyteiian 
leaders, Holies, Stapleton, Glynn, Maynard, Waller, •was 
ordered to superintend the execution of these measures, and 
in particular to hasten tho departure of those succours which 
the unfortunate lush protestants had so long been expecting ^ 

The attack was not iiufor(‘heeu for the last two mouths the 
independents had felt their influence d<‘chne in the lionso, for 
most of the new members, who at first hud acted with them, 
from a di ead of pi(*shytenan despotism, were beginning to 
turn against them ^ 'What mibciy,” said Cromwell one day 
to Ludlow, to servo a parliament’ let a man be evoi so true, 
if alawyei calnmuiatc liim he can never recover it; whereas, 
in serving under a gcneial, one is as useful, and there is 
neither blame nor envy to diead; if thy father were alive he 
would soon l(‘t some of them hear what they deserve.”*’ A 
smeoro republican, and as yet a sti anger to the intrigues of 
his party, though lie fully shared their passions, Ludlow did 
not understand his friend’s meaning, and did not meet his 
advances, hut others were more easily deceived and seduced 
Cromwell had already, in the army, several able accomplices 
and blind instruments, Ireton, who shoitly after became his 
son-in-law, a man bred to the law, but now coinnnssary- 

* 3?aiL Ihst. Ill, f)08. TJiib motion was adopted by 150 to 117 
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general of the cavalry, of a firm, obstinate, and subtle spirit, 
capable of carrying on silently, and with deep cunning, 
the boldest designs, veiled under an appearance of rough 
honesty; Lambert, one of the most brilliant officers of the 
army, ambitious, vain, and who, like Ireton, brought up to 
the law, had retained of his studies a power of insinuation, a 
readiness of speech, which he liked to make use of with the 
soldiers; Harrison, Hammond, Pride, Eich, Bainsborough, 
all of them colonels of tned valour, popular, and personally 
attached to Mm: Harrison, because in pious meetings they 
had sought the Lord together, Hammond, because he was 
indebted to him for Ms marnage with a daughter of Hampden;^ 
the others, because they felt the ascendancy of Ms genius, or 
expected their rise with Ms, or simply obeyed him as soldiers. 
By their means, Cromwell, though, the war being over, he had 
resumed Ms seat at Westminster, maintained all Ms influence in 
the army, and from a distance exercised there his indefatigahle 
activity. As soon as the disbanding of the troops was talked 
of, these men in particular were loud in their murmurs; it 
was to them that, from London, news, insinuations, sugges- 
tions were sent, which they immediately circulated underhand 
throughout the army, exhorting the soldiers to insist upon the 
payment of the whole of their arrears, to refuse to serve in 
Ireland, to avoid disunion among themselves. Ciomwell, 
meanwhile, to disarm suspicion apparently inactive, was 
constantly deploring from Ms place in the house the dis- 
content of the army, and pouring forth protestations of Ms 
^votion to parliament.® 

First came a petition signed only by fourteen officers 
(March 2o),® written in a humble and conciliatory tone. 
They promised to go to Ireland at the first ordeis, and con- 
tented themselves for the present with oflering modest 
counsel as to the payment of arrears and the guarantees 
that the troops had a right to expect. The house thanked 
ihem, hut haughtily, mtimating that it became none to direct 
parliament what to do."* As soon as tMs answer reached the 
army, another petition was instantly prepared, far more 
firm and definite than the first. It demanded that the 
arrears should he strictly liquidated; that no one should he 

* Clarendon, m. 118, * Holies, Memows, 84 
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obliged to go to Ireland against his will; that disabled soldiers 
and the widows and children of soldiers should receive 
pensions; that px’ompt payments on account might relieve 
the troops from becoming a burden on the people among 
whom they were quartered It was no longer by a few indi- 
viduals, but in the name of the whole body of officers and 
soldiers, that the petition was drawn up; and it was ad- 
dressed, not to paihament, but to Fairfax, the natural repre- 
sentative of the army and guardian of its rights. It was read 
at the head of each regiment, and such officers as refused to 
sign it weie threatened ^ 

Upon the first intelligence of these proceedings, parliament 
commanded Fairfax to piohihit them, declaring that whoever 
should persist in them would be considered an enemy of the 
state and disturber of the pubhc peace; it further requiied 
certain of the officers to attend the house and explain their 
conduct 2 

Fairfax promised obedience* Hammond, Piide, Lilburne, 
and Grimes went to Westminstei (April 1), and loudly re- 
pelled the charges bi ought against them: "^^Itis not true,” 
said Pride, ** that the petition was read at the head of each 
regiment,” it was at the head of each company that it had 
been read, the house did not pi ess the niattci further — it was 
sufficient, tlicy said, that tlio petition was abandoned and 
disavow’ed.^ 

The preparations for disbanding the aimy Avere resumed: 
the loan opened in the city went on slowly, and was not 
enough, a general tax of 60,000/ a-month was imposed to 
make up the amount ^ Above all, the formation of the corps 
destined for Indand was hastened, great advantages were 
promised to those who would enlist in them; and Skippon 
and Massey were appointed to command them,® Five com- 
missioners, all of the pre&byterian party, proceeded to head- 
quarters to make these resolutions known, 

* Pari. Hist. m. 5C^— 5C7, WJiitelocke, 2il 
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On tlie day of their arrival (April 15), two hundred officers, 
assembled in the house of Fan fax, entered mto conference 
with them: ‘^Who will command us in Ireland^’’ asked 
Lambeit. Major-general Skippon and major-general Mas- 
sey are appointed ” “ The great part of the army/' replied 

Hammond, “will leadily follow major-general Skippon, 
which otherwise they would not; they know the worth and 
, valour of that gieat soldier; but they must also have the 
general officers of whom they have had such experience." 

Yes, yes,” cued the officers, ^‘give us Fairfax and Crom- 
well, and we will go.” The commissioners, quite discon- 
certed, left the room, lequestmg that all the well-disposed 
would come to them at their lodgings Scarcely more than 
twelve or fifteen accepted the invitation.^ 

A few days after (April 27 ),^ a hundred and forty-one 
officers addressed a solemn justification of their coiiduct to 
parliament* “We hope, by being soldiers,” they said, “we 
have not lost the capacity of subjects, nor divested ourselves 
thereby of our interests in the commonweaj^th; that m pur- 
chasing the freedom of our brethren, we have not lost our 
own. For our hbei'ty of petitioning, we hope the house will 
never deny it to us, as it has not denied it to its enemies, but 
justified and commended it, and leceived misiepiesentations 
of us. The false suggestions of some men have infoimed you 
that the army intended to enslave the kingdom, we earnestly 
implore your justice to vindicate us, and that our hardly- 
earned wages may be caied for, accoiduig to our great neces- 
sities, more especially those of the soldieis.” 

The house had scaicely finished leading this letter 
(April 30), when Skippon lose, and dehveied another, which 
had been brought to him the day before by three private 
soldieis In it eight legimcnts of horse expressly refused to 
serve in Ireland. It was, they said, a peifidious design upon 
them and many of the godly party, a pretext to separate the 
soldiers from the officers they loved, and to conceal the am- 
bition of a few men who had long been seivants, but who 
havmg lately tasted of sovereign power, were now, in order 
to remain masters, degenerating into tyiants. At this per- 

^ R'ashworth, i. 4, 4r)7 , Wliitelocke, S44 
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sonal attack^ tli (3 presbytciian lt‘aclers, alike astonished and 
irritated, demanded that the house, laying aside all other 
business, should summon befoie it and question the three 
soldiers They came; their demeanour was firm, their de-» 
portment unembariassed ^ Where was this letter got up?’* 
inq Lined the speaker ‘‘At a meeting of the regiments,*^ 
“Who wrote iP” “A council of delegates appointed by 
each regiment ” “ I)id your olliceis approve of it^” “ Very 

few of them know anything about it ” “ Do you know that 

none but loyalist :i could have sugges-ted such a proceeding? 
You yoiu selves, were >ou e\C‘r cavaliers’” “We entei'ed 
the service of parliament before the battle of Edge-hill, and 
have remained in it e\cr since.” One of the thiee stepped 
forwaid “I received, on one occasion, five wounds, I had 
fiillen, maj 01 -general Skippon saw me on the ground; he 
gave me five shillings to get relief, the major-general can 
contiadict me if I he ” “ It is tiue,” said Skippon, looking 

with interest at the soldier. “ But what means this sentence 
in which you speak about sovereign power’” “ We aie only 
the agents of oui regimcntb; if the house will give us its 
questions in writing, wo will take them to the regiments and 
bring back the answi^rs 

A violent tumult aiosc iu the house; the picshytcrians 
broke out into threats. Cioiuwell, leaning towards Ludlow, 
who was sitting ne\t to him, stud, “ These men will never 
leave, till th(‘ auuy pull them out by the ears 

Anger soon gave way to uneasiness, the discovery just 
made was an alarming one, it was no longei discontented 
soldiers whom they had to ii‘prc‘ss, the whole army was 
handed tog(»thcr, was erecting itself into an independent, 
perhaps lival power, had aheady its own government. Two 
councils, eouqiosed the one of oilieers, the other of delegates 
or agitators^ named by the soldiers, I'egulated all its pioceed- 
iugs, and were pu*paring to negotiate in its name Eveiy 
piecaiition hail been taken to keep up this growing organiza- 
tion, every squadion, every company named two agitators; 
whenever it ^Yas necessary foi them to meet, every soldier 
gave fourpi'nco to defray the expenses, and the two councils 

^ Tluur namos E«bvanl Sexla , William Allen, and Thomas Sheppaid. 
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were never to act but in common,^ At the same lime, a re- 
port was spread, and not without foundation, that proposals 
had reached the king from the army, it was said that it 
offered to re-establish him in his jubt rights, ^ if he would 
place himself at its head and under its caie. In parliament 
itself, at the manifestation of this new power, find dreading 
its immediate strength still more than its triumph, the more 
cautious membeis became timid;’ some left London, others, 
like Wlntelocke, sought the* favour of the generals, of Crom- 
well in pai'ticular, who 'eagerly met their advances ^ It was 
resolved to try the effect of compliance, and to treat with the 
army through its own leaders Two months’ pay, instead of 
six weeks’, as first voted, was promised to the troops who 
were to be disbanded (May 14),’^ an oidinance was drawn 
up for a general amnesty for all disorders and illegal acts 
committed during the war,® and funds weie assigned to 
usubt the widows and children of soldiers ® Finally, Crom- 
well, Ireton, Skippon, Fleetwood, all the generals who weie 
members of the commons, and who were acceptable to tlie 
army, were charged to x'e-establish harmony between it and 
the parliament J 

A fortnight passed without their presence at head-quarters 
appearing to produce any effect Tliey wrote often, but 
their letters contained nothing sometimes the council of 
officers had refused to answer without the concurrence of 
the agitators; sometimes the agitatois themselves had le- 
quested tune to consult the soldiers ® Every day, and under 
the eyes of the commissioners of parliament, this hostile 
government acquired moie consistency and power. Yet 
Cromwell ceased not to wiite that he was exhausting him- 
sdf m futile efforts to appease the ai*my, that ins own infiu- 
ence was greatly suffei mg in consequence, and that he hirn- 

1 Eushwortli, 1 4, 485 , Fairfax, lOG , Holies, vt sup , Li:dlo^\, vt sup, 
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iself should soon become an object of suspicion and odium to 
the soldiers*^ Some of the commissioners at length returned 
to Londoiij bringing from the army the same proposals on 
the one hand, the same refusals on the other.^ 

The presbytennn leaders had expected this; and piofitmg 
by the disposition of the house, which had hoped for better 
things, obtained m a few houis the adoption of more decided 
lesolutions. On a motion of Holies, it was voted that the 
troops which would not enlist for Ii eland, should he instantly 
disbanded; dll the details of this measure weie ai ranged, the 
day, the place, the means. The corps were to be dissolved 
suddenly, separately, each in its quarters, almost at the same 
time, or at very short intervals, so that they might neither 
concert nor assemble together. The money necessary to cany 
out the fiist acts of the opciation was foi warded to different 
points, and commissioneis, all of them prcEbj-terians, w'ere 
sent to superintend its execution ^ 

They found the army m the most violent confusion in- 
formed of the blow which thieatened them, most of the regi- 
ments had mutinied, some, expelhiig such olhceis a& they 
distrusted, had of then own antUoi ity put themselves m mo- 
tion, with coloins Hying, to join then coimades, ollieis had 
entrenched thomsclv(‘s, <inn('d and equipped, m ohiu dies, de- 
claring Hint tlicy would not disperse, some liad seized tJie 
money destined to pay the disbanded troops, all clamour- 
ously demand<‘d a general meeting, in which the whole army 
might be hcaid, and a letter was immediately addxessed to 
Fairfax (jMay 29) in tlie ]iamc of the soldiers, saying, that if 
their officeis relu8(‘d to lead them, they well know how" to 
meet without tluuu and defend then own rights Fairfax 
disconcerted, aflhcts^d exhoited the officers, heiukcncd to the 
soldiers, wrote to ptn’liainent, alike sinceie and ahke uninflu- 
ential with all parties, equally incapable of resigning popu- 
larity or exercising power At last he called a council of 
war (May 26), and the olHcers, with only six exceptions, voted 
that the lesolutions of pailiament weio not satisfactoiy, that 
the army could not dispeise without better secuiities, tluit it 

i Chu*enaoii, iii S-'V, ® Rusliwoith, i -i, 401 

» JRushwoitli, 1 4, 40J, 404, 490 , Pail Hist m 582, Hoiks, Memoirs, 
1,25. These resolutions "Vi eie adopted l»y the house oi lords on May 22, 1047« 
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ftliould clx'aw its quarters nearer together; that a general 
nieeting should take place to calm the fears of the soldiers; 
and that a humble repiesentation fi'om the council should 
infoun the pai'lnment of all that had taken place.’* 

No 3llu«5ion ^v as longer i^ossxble, its authority thus braved, 
pailiament could no longer sufBce to itself, it required against 
such eueimes some other stiength than its name, some other 
bUppoitthan the laAv. This could only be given it by the 
king, on one hand, or by the city, still altogether presb)- 
tei lan, and very near becoming royalist, on the other. Sonu ‘ 
nieasiiies had already been taken with this view, by the 
consent of the common council, the command of the militia 
had been taken from the independents and transferred to a 
committee of piesbyteiians,- a moie numeious guard had 
been placed round the doois of pailiament,^ 12,000^. addi- 
tional had been assigned foi their maintenance; crowds of the 
cashiered officeis, the faithful remnant of Essex’s aimy, so- 
journed fieely in the city To the gieat legiet of the paity, 
Essex himself was no more, he had died almost suddenly, at 
the latter end of the preceding year (Sept 14), on his letuiu 
from a hunting paity, just at the time when it Wcis said he 
was prepaiing to make a signal effort in favour of peace, and 
lus death had seemed to the piesbyteiians so teinblc a blow 
that a 3 uniour wms spiead of his having been poisoned by hib 
enemies But Trallei, Poyntz, IMassey 'were full of zeal, 
and all leady to declaie themselves As to the king, par- 
liament might very well feai that he did not entertain 
tow ards them a feeling much more fa\ curable than before 
twuce, with the hard bigutiy of theological, hati eel, they had 
refused him the attendance of his chaplains (Feb 19 and 
MaichS), and two presbyterian ministers, Messrs Marshall 
and Caryll, solemnly celebrated their own form of worship, 
at Holmby, though Charles constantly lefused to attend;^ lus 
most trusty seiwants had been removed fiom him;’’ evcTV 
attempt to coriespond with his wife, his childien, or his 
fnends, tvas stiictly pi evented,® it %vas with gieat difficulty 

^ Bushwoith, i 4, 49C , Pail Hist m ri85 , IIoUcs, 126 
^ By an ouhnaiice of tlie -ith of 3Mav, 1647 , Bu&h^volth, i 4, 472, 478* 
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that one of the coininis&ioners of the Scottish parhament, lord 
Dnmfeiline, obtained pei mission to converse with him 
(May 13),^ finally, lie had (INIa}’- 12V^ addressed to parliament 
a detailed answer on the pioposal he had leceived at New- 
castle, and inoic than a loitnight had elapsed without any 
disposition being iiKiinfosted to take it into consideration 
Attei so much and such Y(‘xatious iigom, a leconciliatiou 
bccnicd dilliciilt Yet the necessity of the cas<3 was uigcnt, 
if the king had leason to complain ol the piebhyleiians,* lie 
still knew that they did not di‘siie Ins utter luin Even at 
Hohnby, though so stiictly watched, the usual honours of royalty 
veie obseived towaids him, Ins household as maintained 
with splendour, the ceiemoiiies of the coiut exactly adlieied 
to, on the pait of the lesident commissioneis, who were aU 
piesbyteiians, nothing in then depoitmcnt was wanting in 
etiquette and lespect, and they accoidingty lived upon \ciy 
good terms together, sometimes the king invited them to 
accompany him in his WMlk>., sometimes he played at clicks 
01 at bowls with them, ahvays ti eating them 'with maiked 
attention, and seeking tlieii soeiet} * Ashuiedly, they thought, 
he could not be ignoiaiit that the (*n<*mies of paiiiament weie 
also ins own, nui icfuse the only means of safetv that was 
now otleied him Tli(‘ loids ^ot(‘d (JMay 20)^ that his ma- 
jiesty should be mvih'd to lesnh' neai London, in Oatlands 
*Castle; the eommons, w ithout joining in the vote, manifested 
the same wish, th(», coiiespondi'iice with the lesident cora- 
missioneis, paitieuhiily witli colonel Oreaves, the commandant 
of the garxison, became acti\c and mj^stciious alieady at 
Westnnnstci and m the cit}", e\ciy one was indulging lu the 
hope that the king would soon mute with his parliament, 
when, on tlie 4th of June, the new^s aiiived that the day be- 
lore the king'liad l)(*eii taken fi oni Ilolmby by a detaelmicnt 
of seven hundred men, and was now- in the hands oi the 
army. 

And so it was, on the 2iid of June, as the king was pla-vmg 
at bowls, after dmnei, on Althorpe Down, two miles from 
ITolmby, the commissioneis who accompanied liiiii remaiked 
with astonibhineut, among those standing h), a Stranger in 
the unifoim of Fan lax’s regiment of guauls. Colonel 

* PaislnvoTth, i 4, 4.8 J - Pnil Hist in ^)77 — 581 
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Greaves asked him who he was, whence he came, what was 
talked of in the army; the man answered somewhat abruptly 
and haughtily, as if conscious of his own impoitance, yet 
without impei-tinence. Soon afterwards, a report circulated 
lound the king that a nmnerous body of horse was approach- 
ing Holmby. “Did you hear of them?” said Greaves to the 
stranger. “ I did more than hear, I saw them yesterday not 
thirty miles ojSP” This caused gieat alarm; all immediately 
returned to Holmby; some prepai’ations were made to resist 
an attack; the garrison promised to remain faithful to the 
parliament. Towards midnight, a body of horse anived 
under the walls of the castle, and demanded entrance “ Who 
is your commander^” inquired the commissioners. “ We all 
command,” was the reply. One of them came forward, the 
same who had been seen a few hours before on Althorpe 
Down: “ My name is Joyce,” said he; “ I am a cornet in the 
geneial’s guard, I want to speak to the king” “From 
whom^” “ From myself” The commissioners laughed. 
“It’s no laughing matter,” said Joyce; “I come not hither 
to be advised by you; I have no business with the commis- 
sioners; my errand is to the king, and speak with him I must 
and will presently.” Grea\es and major-general Brown, one 
of the commissioneis, ordered the gai risen to hold themselves 
in readiness to hie; but the soldieis had talked with the new 
eomeis, the poitcullis was lowered, the gates opened, and 
Joyce’s men were alieady in the castle-yard, alighting from 
their horses, shakmg hands with their comrades, saying they 
TV ere come by order of the army to place the king in safety, 
as there vras a plot to carry him oiF, take lum to London, 
raise other troops, and begin a second civil war, and colonel 
Greaves, commandant of the garrison, they added, had en- 
gaged to accomplish the treacheiy. On hearing tins, the 
soldiers exclaimed that they would not forsake the army; 
Greaves disappeared, and made Ins escape in all haste. After 
a few hours’ conference, the commissioners saw that all hope 
of resistance must bo given up. It was noon; Joyce took 
possession of the castle, posted sentinels about it, and then 
retired till evening to give his men some lepose 

He returned at ten, and requested to be ti^ken *to the 
king. “The king is in bed,” was the answer. “I don’t 
care,’^ said he, “I have waited long enough; I must see 
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him;” and, witli a cocked pistol in liis hand, he caused him- 
self to he conducted to the apaitment occupied by Charles. 
“ I am sorry,” said he, to the gentlemen in attendance, to 
distuib the icst of his majesty; but I cannot help it, I must 
^ needs speak -with hmi, and that at once” lie was asked 
whcthei he was authoiized by the commissioncis. “!No; I 
have put guards at then doois, and iny oideis come from men 
who do not teat them ” They uiged him to lay aside his 
arms, but he absolutely icfused. Some hesitation was shown 
to open the dooi , he grew angry. The king, awakened by 
the quarrel, rang, and gave orders that he should be admit- 
ted Joj'cc cnteied, uncoveied, but his pistol still m his 
hand, and with a detei mined though not insulting air. The 
king, in the piescnce of the commissioneis, whom he sent for, 
had a long conference with him, and then dismissed him, say- 
ing. ‘‘ Good night, Mr Joyce; I will readily go with you, if 
your soldiers confiim all you have promised me.” 

Next morning, at six, Joyce’s men weiedi awn up on horse- 
back in the castle yaid The king appealed at the top of 
the stalls, followed by the commissioneis and liis servants. 
Joyce came foiwaiil “ Mi Joyce,” said the king, I must 
ask }ou, by what authority you pietcnd to seize me and take 
me lioiii tins place''” “ Sir, I am sent by authority of the 
army, to pi event the designs of its enemies, who would once 
nioie plunge the kingdom in blood ” This is no legal au- 
thoiity, I acknowledge iioothei m England than my own, and 
after mine, that olThe jiailiamcnt IIa% c you a written wairant 
from sir Thomas Fan lax'''” ‘‘ I have orders irom the amy, 

and the g(*neral is ccanpiised lu the army ” That is no 
answei; the geiieial is at the head of the army; have you a 
written w arrant I beg that your majesty will question 
me no further, 1 have alieady smd enough.” Como, Mr. 
Joycii, be fiaiik %vith me; tell me whcie is your commission?” 

There it is, sii.” “ Wlieie’” “ There ” “ But where^” 

There, behind me;” and he pointed to his soldieis. “ Believe 
me,” said the king, smiling, ‘‘ your instiuctions are written 
in very legible (daiiacters, ’tis truly a fair commission; you 
have a company of as handsome, pioper gentlemen as I have 
seen a great while. But you must know that, to take me 
hence, you must employ force, if you do not promise I shall 
be treated with respect, and that nothing shall be lequiied of 
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me against my conscience or mj honour.” Nothing! no- 
thing!” exclaimed all the soldiers. Wc should be most 
unwilling,” said Joyce, “ to force men to act against their 
conscience, much less your majesty.” “ Now, gentlemen, for 
the place you intend to have me to"^” To Oxfoid, sir, if 
you please ” No, the air is not good.” Then to Cam- ^ 
bridge ” No, 1 would rather go to Newmarket^ it is an 
air that always agreed with me.” As you please, sir.” As 
the king was retuing, the commissioners advanced a few .steps 
towards the tioop Gentlemen,” said lord Montague, “ wc 
are here in trust from both houses, and desire to know whether 
you all agree to what Mr. Joyce has said^” “ All, all “ Let 
those,” said major-general Brown, “ who wish the king 
should remain with us, say so” ^‘None, none was the 
leply. Their powerlessness thus manifested, the commis- 
sioners submitted; thiee of them got into the carnage with 
the king, the others mounted their horses, and Joyce gave 
the word to mai’cli ^ 

A messenger was dispatched at the same moment to 
London, bearing a letter in which Joyce announced to Crom- 
well that all had succeeded. If he did not find Cromwell in 
London, the messenger was to deliver the letter to sii Artliui 
Hasleng, and, in his absence, to colonel Fleetwood. It was 
Fleetwood who received it,^ Cromwell was at head-quarters, 
with Fairfax, who was greatly tioubled when he heard what 
had taken place “ I do not like it,” he said to Iieton, who 
gave such orders?” ^ I oi’dered,” replied Ireton, “ that the 
king should be secured at Holmby, but not that he should 
be earned away.” “ It was qmte necessary,” said Cromwell, 
who at that moment arrived fiom London, ‘‘ or tlie king 
would have been taken, and had back to parliament.” 
Fairfax at once sent colonel Wlialley with two regiments 
of horse to meet the king, and take him back to Holmby; 
Charles refused to return, protesting against the violence to 
which he had been subjected, but, m leality, well pleased to 
change his prison, and that discord pi evaded among lus 
enemies. Two days after, Faiifax himself, and all his stafiT, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, Hammond, Lambert, and Eich, 

1 Enshwortli, 1 4, 502, 013— Oi*) ; Faii Hist m 588—001, Herbert 
17— 24, Ludlow, 
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presentee! themselves to him (June 7) at CHldersley, near 
Cambiidge. Mostof them, Fairfax being the hrst, respect- 
fully kissed his hand, Ciomwell and Ireton alone kept apart. 
Fan fax protested to the king that he had known nothing 
about his I’emoval. “ I will not believe it,” said Charles, 
‘‘unless you have Joyce foithwitli hanged”^ Joyce was 
summoned ; “ I told the king,” said he, “ that I had no war- 
rant fiomthe gcneial; I acted by older of the army; let the 
army be assembled; if tliiee parts of them do not approve of 
what I have done, I consent to be hanged at the head of my 
legiment” Fairfax talked of having him tried by a court- 
martial, but to no pill pose “ Sii,” said the king to him, 
when he left him, “ I have as good mteiest in the aimy as 
you,” and he desired to be taken back to Newmarket. 
Colonel Whalley here took up his quarteis with him, Fair- 
fax returned to head-quarters, and Cromvrell to Westminster, 
whore, for the last four days, all had been %vondeiing at his 
absence.^ 

He found both houses a piey to sudden alternations of 
anger and fear, decision and weakness The first news tiiat 
the king was earned off caused general dismay; vSkippon, 
whom the pi efjbyteiians persisted m regarding as one of their 
party, inovinl, in a Lunentable tone, that a solemn fast should 
be oidained, to obtain fioni the Lord the restoration oi har- 
mony botw<*en tlie parliament and the ai my; and meanwhile 
it was voted, on th(' one hand, that a considemble sum on 
account of an ears should he advanced forthwith, and, on the 
other, that the declaration which had treated the first peti*" 
tion from the officers as seditious, should be rescinded and 
-erased from the Journals (June d).'* Furtiier information, 
liowever, by exciting indignation, lestored some degree of 
com ago to the parliament; they received from the commis- 
sioners details of what had taken place at Holmby, they 
became acquainted with the letter from Joyce to Cromwell; 
they even thought they knew exactly on what day, at head- 
quarters, in a conference between jme officers and the 
principal agitators, this audacious coup-de-main^ had been 

* IIimujQgdoa, Memons, 153. 
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planned and decided upon at Cioniwello nitotigatjou. When 
the iientenant-genez’al reappeared in the hoiibc, their snspi* 
cions were ghen utterance to; he lepelled them with vehe- 
mence, calling God, angels, men to u itncss, that np to that 
day Joyce was as unknown to him as tlie light of the sun to the 
unborn child J None the less for that, the conviction of Ilollob, 
Glynn, and Grunstone, lemamcd unshaken, and they sought 
everywhere for proofs, lesolved to take the fast opportiiinty of 
moving his arrest. One morning, a little before the house 
met, two officers waited upon Grnnstone, Not long since,” 
said they, was discussed, in an assembly of officers, whether 
it would not be well to puige the army, so as to have 
there only men in whom confidence could be placed, ‘ I am 
sure of the army,’ Cromwell said, on the occasion, ^ but there 
is another body which it is far more urgent to purge, 
the house of commons — ^and the ai my alone can do this.’” 

'VVjU you repeat these woids to the house?” asked Grim- 
stoiie. We ai’e ready to do so,” answered the officers; an8l 
they accompanied him to Westminster. The house was 
sitting; a debate was begun: Mr. Speaker,” said Grimstone, 
as boon as he entered, I move that this debate be adjoin ned; 
I have a much more urgent matter to put to it, a far graver 
queblion, a question affecting oui liberty, our veiy exibtonce,” 
and he forthwith cliaiged Cromv ell, wdio was piesoiif, with 
intending to employ the army against the parhciment. “ My 
witnesseb are heie,” he said, 1 move that they be admit- 
ted ” The two officers came, and repeated their statement. 
Tliey were no sooner withdiawn than Ciomwell arose, and, 
falling on his knees, after a passion of tears, with a velie- 
i)!^enee of sobs, woids, and gestiues that filled the whole 
assembly with emotion or astonishment, pouted forth in- 
vocations and fervent prayers, invoking upon lus head 
eveiy curse of God, if any man in the kingdom Avas more 
faitliful than he to the house Then, using, he spoke for 
more tlian two hours of the king, the army, of his enemies, 
of liis friends, of hirns^'; touching upon and mixing up aU 
things; humble and audacious, verbose and impassioned, 
earnestly repeating, again and again, tliat he was unjustly 
assailed, compi'omised without reason, that, with the oxcep- 


» Harris, Life of Cromwell, 07, m tlie note. 
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tion of a few meu wliose eyes were imnicd tow aids tliekadof 
Egypt, olFicers and soldiers, all were devoted to him, and 
easy to keep under his command. In a woid, such was his 
success, that wlien ho sat down, the ascendancy had alto- 
gether gone over to his party, and, “ if he had jileased,” as 
Grirnstone himself said, thiity yeais aftei wards, the house 
would have sent us to the Tower, me and my oflicers, as 
calumniators.”^ 

But Cromwell was too wise to he ojiger for revenge, too 
clear-sighted to deceive himself respecting the real\alueof 
his tiiumph. He immediately saw that such scenes could not 
be repeated, and the \eiy same evening seciedy left London, 
joined the aimy assembled at Tinploe Heath (June 10), ^ near 
Cambridge, and laying aside towards the pieshyterians and 
the house that disguise winch he felt could no longer be 
maintained, even with his hypocrisy, placed himself openly 
at the head of the independents and the soldieis 

A few days after Ins aiiival, the army was on its march 
to Loudon; a solemn engagement to maintain then cause to the 
last had been suljsciibed by all the legimcnts; undci the title 
of an hvmble repicsentaiton, they had addressed to pai Lament 
(June 14), no longei meiely the pictuie ot tbcir own giiev- 
anccs, hut the haughty expiossiou of their views as to public 
alhuiR, the constitution ot parliament, the elections, the right 
of petition, the goiieial refoim of the state ^ Finally, to these 
unpreee<lenl(*d demands was joined a project of impeaclunent 
against eli*\ ('ll inembcis of the commons, Holies, Stapleton, 
Maymud, the cneiiue& of the aimy, as they said, and the 
sol<.' cause of tlu3 fatal mistakes into which parliament had 
fiilUni lespecting it. 

The pn'sbyteiians had lorescon the bloiiV, and sought be- 
forehand to pliKild themselves against it. For the last fort- 
^ night they had been using eveiy effort to excite m their 
favour the peo}>k* ot the city complaints had been made of 
the taxes on salt and moat, they wore abolished (June 11 
and 2o)/’ the apprentices had piotcsted against the suppres- 

* Bui-nct, 1 17 - Holies, 09 ® riuslnvoxtli, i 4, 0C4 

* Dnizil Holies, &ir riiiin) StapletoB,, sir William Lgims, sit John Clot- 
tvorthj, sn William Waller, wi John Majnard, Glynn, Anthony Jlichols* 
majoi-geneiiil Massev, and colonels Waltei Long and Harley (xb 570). 
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sioH of religious festivals, particularly that of Clinstnias> 
hitherto always a peiiod of meniment all over England: 
days oL public recreanon were appointed to take their place 
f June 8),^ theie was still a general clamour against the ra- 
pacity of a crowd of members, the accumulation of offices, 
indemnities, profits on sequestrations; the commons voted 
that no member should liencefoi th accept any lucrative office, 
or gift, or assigneeship of the estates of delinquents, and e\ en 
that they should return into the public treasuiy the sums they 
had already received, and that their lands should be subjected 
to the common law for the payment of their debts (June 10),- 
lastly, the committee which had been appointed to receive tlie 
complaints of citizens, had fallen into disuse; it was reinstated 
oil a moie vigorous footing (June 3) ^ 

But the day was come in which concessions were no longer 
a proof of anjd-hing but distress, and in which parties only 
aclaiowledged their faults to expiate them. The city de- 
tested the independents, but feared them, towaids the pres- 
byterian chiefs it felt a devotion devoid of respect or 
•confidence, as towaids decried and vanquished masteis* For 
awhile these measiues seemed to produce some effect the 
common council declaicd then fiim design to support pailia- 
ment (June 10),'* a few squadrons of citizens were formed; 
the militia was recruited, the disbanded officeis came m 
crowds to insciibe their names at Massey’s, Wallei’s, and 
Holies’s; preparations for defen cew^eie made round London 
parliament voted (June 11) that the army should he called 
upon to retire, ^ sunendei the king to its commissioners, 
and that his majesty should be requested to leside at Rich- 
mond under the protection of pailmnient alone (June ! 

But the army continued to advance Fairfax wi ote in its name 
to the common council (June 11 and 14),*^ complaining of their 
allowing men to be recruited against it. The council sent 
an immeaning reply, assigning its fear as an excuse, and pro- 
testing that if the army would retire, and consent to remain 
quartered forty miles from London, all dissensions would soon 

» Pari Hist HI 594, mitelocke, ‘^51—254, Rushworth, i 4, 4CC, 548. 
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cease (June 12 anJ 15) ^ Fairfax answered, that tins letter 
came too late; that Ins head-quarteis were already at St. 
Albans, and that a month’s pay was absolutely necessary.® 
Parliament voted the pay, and insisted upon a retrograde 
movement (June 15 and 21) The aimy lequired that the 
eleven membeis, its enemies, should first be expelled from par- 
liament (June 23) ^ The commons could not resolve to deal 
themselves, with tlnur own hands, so heavy a blow; the point 
had already been several times bi ought under discussion, but 
the majoiuty had alw ays ansAvered thtit a vague accusation, 
without facts to support accusations, witliout proofs to make 
out the facts, could not depiive members of parliament of their 
rights.^ “ The first accusation against lord Strafford,” urged 
the army, “ was also vague and entiiely general, as you did 
then, ive will do now, luinish oui pi oofs aftei wards and it 
still advanced On the 26th of June its liead-quaiters weie 
at Uxbiidge The city dispatched commissioneis to it, but 
with no efibot The alai in iiici cased eveiy day, aheady the 
shops wcie kept shut, and tli*^ eleven membeis were bitterly 
aniinadveited upon for an obstinacy so deeply compromising 
foi paihanienl «md the eily Tliey leadil^ undei&tood this 
lang^ag<^ and oil ei(‘d them sehe& to ictue Then devotion 
W'-as ac*ee])ted with cagei giatitude (June 26),*^ and the very 
day of tlu*u reliieinent, the commons voted that they adopted 
all the pioce(Hlings of the aiiuy, would 2 ‘'i*o\ide for its sup- 
port, that cominis'^ioneis should be appointed to regulate 
an concert with 1h()s(' of the aimy the aliaiisof the kingdom; 
that 111 th(' iiKMUtime th(i king should be lequcsted not 
to come to liichmond as it had lately been desired, and that 
in any <*ase he should not lesidc nearer London than the 
head-quarteis of th(3 anny'^ On these conditions Fairfax 
<lrew back a f{‘w miles, and apjiomted ten commissioneis to 
treat with those of i)ailiament (June 30 and July 1) 

» 1 4, r)07, Pail Ilist in fi30 
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Wlxeix tlie Icing lieard of these resolutions, he was prepar- 
ing to set out for Richmond, according to the desire of par- 
liament, or at least to attempt to do so, for since that wish 
liad been expressed, he had been the object of the closest 
suiveillance, had been dragged, as it were, fiom town to town 
after the army, and at eveiy halting-place found a number of 
guards placed round liis lodgings. lie had manifested great 
Indignation at this: ‘‘ Since my parliament,” ]ie said, asks 
me to go to Richmond, if any one oHers to prevent me, it 
must be by force and ty seizing my bndle-rein; and for him 
that may dare attempt this, it shall not be my fault if it be 
not the last action of his life.”^ When he learned that the 
parliament itself opposed his departure, that it had conceded 
everything to the army, and was negotiating with it as with 
a conqueror, he smiled contemptuously at this humiliation of 
liis first adversaiues, and hastened to give another direction 
to liis intrigues Save the measures taken to prevent his 
escape, he had no matter of complaint against the army; the 
ofiicers were as respectful towards him and far more com?* 
plaisant than the commissioners of parliament Two of Ms 
chaplains, doctors Sheldon and Hammond, liad been allowed 
to live with him, and freely to do spiritual duty according to 
the rites of the episcopal church; his old servants, even the 
cavaliers who had been lately in arms, were no longer nidis- 
oriminately forbidden access to him; the duke of Richmond, 
the carl of Southampton, the marquis of Ileitfoid, obtained 
leave to visit him; the leaders of the army seemed to take 
gi eat pleasure in showing the royalist noblemen that they were 
capable of tempering power with generosity; and even in the 
inferior ranks, the mihtary spirit repelled those minute pre- 
cautions, those petty rigours, from which, at Newcastle and 
Holmby, the king had so often been a sufferer.^ Since the 
surrender of Oxford, his youngest children, the duke of York, , 
the pzincess Ehzabeth, and the duke of Gloucester, had re- 
sided either at St. James’s Palace or Sion House, near 
London, under the charge of the earl of Northumberland, to 
whom parliament had entrusted them. Charles expressed a 
wish to see them, and Fairfax at once urged the request 
officially upon parliament. Wlio, if he can imagine it to 
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he bis own case,” said, “cannot but be Sony if bis 
majesty’s natural af ection to liis children, in so small a things, 
should not be complied wit)i^’i The inteiview took place 
(July 15) at Maidenhead, amidst a large concourse of people, 
who stiewod with evergi’eens and flowers the roads by which 
the royal iamily came to meet each other, and far from con- 
ceiving any angei or distrust at this, officers and soldier^, 
touch(»d, in common with the people, by the happiness of the 
fatlicr at the sight of his children, permitted him to take them 
with him to Cavorsbam, wheic he then lesided, and keep 
them for two da} s Some of them, moreovei, Cromwell and 
ireton in paiticulai, too cleai -sighted to flatter themselves 
that their stiuggle unth the presbyteiians was at an end and 
then \ictory secure, felt, on calculating all the chances, 
uneasy lespecting the future, and consideiing the various 
aspects which the approaching ciisis might assume, put it 
to one anothoi vhethcr the lavour of the king restoied to 
aiithoiity by their hands, would not be the best secuiity for 
then paity, the suiest means of foitune and pouei foi them- 
selves ^ 

The lumoiir of tliio disposition of things, of th{‘ attentions 
paid by the anny to the king, of the advances made to him 
by some of its le.ideis, soon ‘spread tin oughout the kingdoim 
The conditions offiied him .viio even stated, and pamphlets 
wore circulated, some praising, othois blaming the army. 
The leadois thought it necesbaxy officially to contiadict these 
reports, and o\en to demand, in a tone of anger, the punish- 
ment of their authors (July 1) ^ But the negotiations with 
the king wei c lumc the less continued The officers were 
respectful, c()urt(‘C)us, assuluoiis m then attentions; familiar, 
almost fiKmdly inteicourse was established between them 
and the ca\alieis, as between men who, having honourably 
fought each othci, now only desired to live in peace. The 
king himself wrote to the queen on the subject with some 
conMence, and tlie new hopes soon became the sole topic of 
convei’sation u ith the lew emigrants who had followed her to 
Pans, or had sought lefugc in Normimdy, at Rouen, Caen, 
or Dieppe. Two men in particular, occupied themselves in 

* Ills lettei IMIS of tlio Sth of July, Pail Ilibt in 079 
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sproading the intelligonce abroad, caiofully making it appear 
that they knew more about the matter than they thought tU to 
‘explain, and that no one could lender in tins affair such im- 
portant services to the king as themselves. One of them, sir 
John Berkley, had valiantly defended himself in Exeter, and 
had not suriendeied the place till three weeks befoie the 
king fled to the Scottish camp, the other, Ashburnham, had 
only quitted the king at Newcastle, to escape the effects of 
the animosity borne him by pailiamcnt; both vain, boasting 
intriguers, Berkley with most courage, Ashburnham more 
crafty, and posscbsing more influence over the king. Berkley, 
by chance, A&hburnham, hy order of Charles himself, had had 
some con^espondence with a few of the principal olHcei's, 
enough, in their opinion, to boast of and profit by. The queen 
received all them asstiiances without hesitation, and by hci. 
orders, in the beginning of J uly, they both set out, a few 
days after each other, to present themselves to the king and 
the army as negotiators ^ Berkley was no sooner landed, 
than a cavalier of lus acquaintance, sir Allen Apsley,^ cam^ 
to meet him, sent hy Ciomwell, Lambert, and some others, to 
assure him that they had not forgotten their conversation 
with him aftei the taking of Exeter, nor his excellent coun- 
sels, and that they were leady to benefit by them, and pi*es^eil 
him to hasten On leceiving this message, proud to find him- 
self of moie impoitance than even ho himself had imagined, 
Berkley, stopping but a moment m London, pressed on to head- 
quarters, at tins time at Heading He had only been there 
three hours, n hen Cromwell sent to apologise Ibi not being 
able to visit him at once, and the same clay, at tea m the 
evening, Beikley heaid Cromwell, Bamsboiough, and sir 
Hai’dress Wallei announced. All three made protestations of 
their good intentions towaids the king, Hainsborough duly, 
Cromwell ■v\ ith expiessions of deep feeling: “ I have just it- 
nessed,” said he, the most touching spectacle, the interview 
of the king with lus children, no one has been more deceived 
than I about Ins majesty; he is, I am now sure of it, the 
best man in the three kingdoms; for our parts, we are infi- 
nitely indebted to him, we had been iiimed, utterly undone, 
had he accepted the proposals of the Scots at Newcastle. May 
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God deal out lus goodness to me according to the sincerity of 
my heart towards Ins majesty’’’ According to himj the 
officei'S weie all convinced that if the king did not resume 
possesfeion of Ins just rights, no man in England could enjoy 
in security his life and property, and a decisive step on theii 
pait would soon lca\e no doubts on his majesty’s mind of 
their true sentiments Berkley, peifectly delighted, procured 
next morning an audience ot the king, and gave him an ac- 
count of tins intervi<‘w. Chailes received it coldly, as one 
who had often received similar ovei-tmes, and put no trust 
ill them, oi wished, at all events, by his leseivc, to have his 
belief purchased at a Vcduahle late Beikley retiied con- 
founded, but thinking, not without some resentment, that the 
lang, who knew him but little, perhaps entertained some pie- 
judice against him, and that Ashhuinham, who would slioitly 
ariivc, would be more successful Meanwlule, he continued 
his negotiations with the aimy; the officeis crowded aiound 
him, and even the common agitatois, some the fiiencls and 
creatiues of Ciomwell, otheis who mistiusted him and advised 
Berkley to be on his guaid against him — ^‘For,” said they, 
“he is a man on whom no one can lely, and who changes 
his conduct and langiiag<‘ eveiy day to eveiy poison, wholly 
ahsoibod with the desire of being at all c\entb, let what may 
occui, the leadci oi the successiul paity ” Iieton, however, 
Cromwell’s most intimate confidant, seemed to Berkley lo 
act with pci l(‘ct hill ness and candoui , he communicated to 
him the pioposal.s tliat the geneial council of olhceis was 
preparing, and e^ (mi adopted some alterations that he sug- 
gested Notliiiig so inod(*iate had Intheito been olleiedto 
the king they lequued that lie should gi\e up for ten years 
the command of the militia and the nomination to the great 
offices ot state, that seven of his councillois should remain 
banished from tJu* kingdom, that all civil and coercive power 
should be witli(li«iwn fiom tlic presbytenan bishops and 
miiiisteis; lliat no peer cieated since the outbieak of the 
war should be allowed to take his seat in the house, that no 
cavalier should be admitted a inembei of the next parliament 
“ It IS necessary,” said Ireton, that some diffierence should 
exist and appeal between the conquered and the conquerors.” 
But to these conditions, much less exacting than those of par- 
hament, was not added the obligation of abolishing the epis- 
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Copal cliurcli, nor that of ruining the majority of the royalists 
by enormous fines, nor the legal interdiction, so to speak, of 
the king and Ins party during the pleasure of the parliament. 
On the other hand, the army, it is txue, required leforms not 
previously demanded, and, in leality, of a still graver character: 
a moie equal distribution of electoral lights and of public tax- 
ation, a change in the civil piocedure, the abolition of a crowd 
of political, judicial, and commcicial privileges; in a ord, the 
introduction into the social system, and into law, of piincqilcs 
of equality hitherto unknown But even in the thoughts of the 
proposers, it was not against the king, Ins dignity oi power, 
that these demands were directed, none deemed prerogative 
interested in the maintenance of rotten boroughs, the scan- 
dalous profits of the lawyeis, or the frauds of a few debtors. 
Berkley, accordingly, looked upon these conditions as cha- 
racteuzed by unhoped for lenity; nevei, in his opinion, had a 
crown so nearly lost been recovered at so cheap a rate. He 
solicited and obtained leave to communicate them privately 
to the king (about July 25), before they were officially pre- 
sented by the army. His astonishment was still greater than 
at their first interview, Charles considered the conditions 
very hard, and spoke of them indignantly; ‘‘If they really 
wished to come to teims with me,” he said, “tliey would 
make propositions that I could accept.” Beikley ventuxed 
to make a few observations, and to uige tlic danger of a rc^- 
fusal' “ No,” said the king, abruptly breaking off the con- 
versation, “without me these people cannot extiicatc them- 
selves; you will soon see them too happy to accept more 
equitable conditions.”^ 

Bexkley was endeavouring m vain to find out the grounds 
for such confidence, when the news reached head-quarters 
that the most violent insmrectionary excitement prevailed in 
the city, that bands of citizens and apprentices were con- 
stantly besieging Westminster-liall, that it was expected every " 
hour parliament would be obliged to vote the leturn of the 
king and the re-admission of the eleven members, resolutions 
most fatal to the ai*my and its paity. For the last fortnight, 
especially since a leave of absence for six months (July 20)'-^ 
sent to the eleven members had deprived their party of all 
1 BeiUej, Memous. 
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jinmcduite hope, symptoms more and more tlireatening, mobs, 
petitions, tuniultuoufa cries, gave announcement of this ex- 
plosion, a measuie which was legaided on both sides as 
decisive, caused it to buist foith. The presbytenan com- 
mittee, mil listed foi the last two months with the direction 
of the London inilitia, wiis dissolved, and the independents 
regained posscfasion of that important position (July 25 ), 
The city lould not lesign itself to be thus lepresented and 
commnndul by its enemies, in a few Iiouis the excitement 
became general, a papei posted up m Skimiei’s-liall, con- 
taining an engagement to use every effoit to accomplish the 
king’s return in honoui and libeity to London, was instantly 
covered with an immense number of signatures, upon the 
departure of the courier for head -quarters, copies of it were 
dispatched all ovei England, a petition was drawn up de- 
manding for it the sanction of pai Lament, the disbanded 
officers united with the people; everything announced a move- 
ment as general as eneigetic ^ 

The aimy immediately marched towai Js London (July 23); 
Fail fax wiote tlueateiung letters iii its name; in pailiamenl, 
the inclepiMidcnts, stiengthened by this suppoit, declaied all 
persons wdio should subseiibe the engagement of the city to be 
traitois (July 24) But these tin eats came too late to repress 
public excitement, on the second day aftei this declaration, 
eaily in the moimng, numerous groups of apprentices, dis- 
banded oflieeis, and wateimcn, piessed around the doors of 
Westimnslci-hall, noisy, abusive, and evidently come with 
some dining design On taking their seats (July 26), the 
alarmed commons oidered the doois to be closed, and that no 
member should leave without permission A petition was 
then prosemted fiom the common council, in moderate and 
respectful terms, recjuesting that the command of the miLtia 
should bo restored to the leadei.s fiom whom it had just been 
witbdrawui, and iiifoiimng parliament of the impatience of 
the people, but without any appearance of a desire to intimi- 
date. While the house was discussing this petition, the 
speaker i eccived notice that the multitude outside had another 
to present, tw’-o mcmbeis went out to receive it, it -was read 
immcdiat(‘iy. It expiessed the same feelings as that of the 
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oommon council, in language much more temperate than had 
heen anticipated. But the debate continued, and no answer 
was retuimed, the day was drawing to a close; the multitude, 
instead of growing tired, became initated, it took possession 
of all the avenues to the house, already the tumult of feet 
and voices rang thiough the hall; cues of ‘'^Let us go in! 
let us go in!” were heard, and violent blows shook the door. 
Se\ 01 al members diewtheu sv^oids, and for a moment drove 
back the assailants The house of peers was equally 
menaced, some apprentices climbed up to the windows, 
and hurled stones through them, quite leady to proceed to 
greater extremities if they were not heard. The membeis 
in eithei house resisted for a while, at last, the door of the 
commons was broken open; the most fuiious cf the iioters, 
to the number of forty or fifty, lushed in, and with their hats 
on, and the most menacing gestures, supported by the crowd 
pressing behind them, exclaimed. “ Vote, vote!” Pailiament 
gave way; the declaiation of the piecedmg day was revoked, 
and the militia again placed under the direction of the pres- 
byterian committee The tumult seemed at an end; the 
members rose to depart, the speaker had left the chair; the 
mob seized him, and made him resume it “ What do you 
require furthei asked he That the king be desu’cd to come 
to London forthwith ” The pioposition was immediately 
put to the vote and adopted, Ludlow alone opposed it by a 
film and loud «No”i 

At this news, an excitement 3 iearly as gieat arose in the 
ai my, particularly in the lowei lanks, among the agitators 
and soldiers; on all sides, the king was charged with perfidy, 
with being an accomplice in what had taken place Lord 
Lauderdale, who had come from London to confer with him 
on the part of the Scottish commissioners, gave lise to so much 
distrust, that onemoining befoie he was up a party of soldiers 
abruptly entered Ins bed-room and obliged him to depait im- 
meduitely, without again seeing the kingf-^ Ashburnhain, who 
hadanived three days before, increased their displeasuie and 
suspicions by his scornful insolence, he refused all intercourse 
■with the agitators* “ I have always lived in the best com- 
pany,*^ said he to Beikley; cannot converse with such 
fellows as these; if we could gain the officers sure to the 
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ting, througli tliem we sliall have the whole army; and I 
shall therefore apply myself wdiolly to them Even among 
those olficers who had made advances to the king, several 
now began to hold tlicmselves apait. ‘‘Sir,*’ said Ireton, 
“ you assume to be ai biter between the parliament and iis, it? 
is wo wdio will be arbiters between you and the parliament.”^ 
Yet, still uneasy as to what was jiassing in London, they re- 
solved formally to present their proposals to him (Aug. 1). 
Ashbiirnham and Berkley weie piesent at the conference. 
Chniles was cold and haughty, listened with an ironical 
smile to the leading of the proposals, rejected almost all oi' 
them in few woids and a bitter tone, as if sure of Ins strength, 
and well-pleased to manifest his displeasure. Ireton roughly- 
supported them, saying that the army would make no fuither 
concessions Chailes intenupted him abruptly: “You can- 
not be without me; you will fall to rum if I do not sustain 
you.” The officeis looked at Ashburnliam and Berkley with 
astonishment, as if to inquire the meaning of such a recep- 
tion, Beikley, in his turn, sought by his anxious looks to 
warn the king of his impiudence, but without success At 
last, appioa(‘hing him, he whispered iii his car. “Your ma- 
jesty hp(‘aks as if you had some secict stieugth and power 
that I do not know of, and since your majesty hath concealed 
it fiom me, I wish you had concealed it from these men too ” 
Chailes perceived he had said too much, and hastened to 
soften his language, but the olhceis, most of them, at least, 
had alieady taken their lesolution, Rainsborough, indeed, 
the most opposed of them all to any accommodation, had 
silently left tlie I'oom, to inform the army that it was impos- 
sible to timst the king; and tlui conference ended in a dry, 
listless mannei, as between persons who could no longer 
agz ee, nor longer deceive one another.^ 

The olhcers had scarcely leturned to head-quaii:ers -when 
several caiTiages ariivcd from London; and to the great 
astonishment of the crowd, more than sixty members of both 
houses alighted from Ihem,'^ having at their head their two 
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speakers, lord Manckester and Mr. Leutliall, who explained 
' that they had just escaped from the fury of the mob, and had 
come to the army for safety and freedom The joy of the 
army was equal to its siiipiise. it had dreaded a violent 
rupture ^^uth pai'liament, but now it was the parliament itself, 
with its legal clnefs, its futhful members, which sought its 
protection. Officers and soldieis siui’ounded the* fugitives, 
listened with indignation to the recital of the dangers and 
insults they had been subjected to, were piofuso in thanks, 
in expressions of devoted respect, and praised the Lord for 
inspiring them with so patidotic a resolution. With Cromwell 
and his fi lends all this surprise was feigned; for the last five 
days, by agents in London, particularly by the intervention 
of St. John, Vane, Haslerig, and Ludlow, they had been 
labouring to produce this secession.^ 

Berkley hastened to communicate this melancholy news to 
the king, conjuring him on the mstant to address a letter to 
the leaders of the army which should give them hopes of a 
better reception for their proposals, or which should at least 
disarm suspicion, and lessen the ill effect of the late interview. 
This, he said, was the advice of Cromwell and Ireton, who, 
on this condition, still answ^ered for the disposition of the 
army. But Charles had also received news fi'om London: 
the not had taken place by Ins contrivance and consent, and 
he now learned that on the very day the fugitive members 
departed, the members who lemained, a laige majoiity, liad 
elected two new speakers , the commons, l\fr. Pelham, the 
- peers, lord WiUoughhy of Parham ; that the eleven proscribed 
members had lesumed their seats, that parliament thus re- 
organized had immediately sent ordeis for the army to stop 
where it was, had directed the city to prepare eveiy means 
of defence, and Massey, Brown, Waller, and Poyiitz to raise 
regiments with all speed. The zeal of the people in London, 
'‘it was said, was very great* at a meeting of the common 
council, thousands of apprentices presented themselves, and 
wore to do their utmost for the ciown, against whatever 
danger, against whatever enemies. The inhabitants of South- 
wark alone had manifested opposite sentiments; but as they were 

the upper house, on the 30th of July, indicates the fib'.ence of t-wenty lords. 
--.Piud Hist m 727 All the fugitx-ves did not leave London 
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bringing up theix* petition to Gruildliall, Pojntz, followed hj 
a few officei^, drove tkeiii back so roughly, that assuredly 
they would not venture to make another attempt. Sloney 
was levied, cannon placed on the rampaits. Finally, the Ling 
was formally invited to return to London, and this vote, pro- 
chumt‘d by sound of trumpet in every stieet, was to reach 
)mn within a few hours, or at latest the next day.^ 

“ I shall wait,” said the king to Berkley, there will be 
time enough to write this letter ” Meantime, a messenger 
arrived from head-quarters; fresh fugitives fiom Westminster 
had come to join then colleagues, others had viiLten that 
they should ictire into the country, and di&avow this pie- 
tended parliament Even in London, the independents, few 
in number but detci mined, lost neither lime nor courage; 
they tliwaitcd, delayed, and weakened eveiy lueasuie they 
could not absolutely pi event, the money collected v as but 
slowly employed, Massey’s lecruits -weie without aims, a few 
piebb}teiian pieacheis, Mr JMai^hall among otlieib gained 
ovei by the aiiny, excited tliemselvcs 's^uth the pe(qdc to 
arouse then foal's and to in^>pue them with a desiio foi lecon- 
cihation, woitliy luoniboib cl p.iiliamcnt and of the council, 
ahciidy hstciiod to tlaan, tkittoiod by the uloa of haiiiig the 
honoui to le-e^tabhsh peace* lu awoid, Ciomwell sent word 
to Ashbiiinham that AMtIiin two days the city ^vould be in 
then pfiwei ^ 

ChailcN still iK'sitated, he assembled liis most confidential 
sei^tUits, the lotUi was composed, debated, tliio’wn aaido, 
icbuiiK'd, at length he signed it (Aug 4) ^ Ashbuinham and 
Beikb'y set oif witli it to head-qiiaiteis, they met on the 
road a S(*cond m'*ssongei, dispatched by two olliceis, friends 
of tlu ‘11 s, to ui g(i iLs tiausuiisftion with the least possible delay, 
they aiiiv<‘d The .submission of the city had aiiivcd before 
them The l*nirili\e inembcio had just re\icwed the aimy on 
Hounslow ITeatli (Aug 3), lumdat immense acclamalionb; it 
was m u clung with them at its head towards London, certain 
of enteiing it without ob'^tacle The king'-s letter and alliance 
were no longei of any value to conqueiois ^ 

On the fe(*cond day after, the 6th of August, a biilhant and 
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formidable procession set out from Kensington for Westmin* 
ster; three regiments composed the vanguard, a fourth the 
rear; between them rode Fairfax and his staff on horseback, 
the ftigitive membeis in their carnages, and behind them a 
multitude of their partisans, eager to share their triumph. A 
double rank of soldiers lined the road, all with branches of 
laurel in their hats, and shouting, Long live the pailiament! 
the free pailiament^” At Hyde park they found the lord 
mayor and aldeimen come to compliment the general on the 
re-establishment of peace between the army and the city; 
Fairftix scaiccly answered them as he passed Further on, 
at Charing-cross, the common council in a body presented 
themselves in like manner, and had an equally unfavourable 
x'eception Arrived at Westminster, it was discovered that 
most of the presbyterian leaders were flown, or had concealed 
themselves; Fan fax re-established the friends of the army in 
their seats, listened with an air of modesty to their pompous 
thanks, heard a month’s pay voted for his troops, and then 
went to take possession of the Tower, of which he had just 
been appointed governor.^ 

Two days after, Skippon in the centre and Cromwell m the 
lear, the whole army maiehed thiough London, grave, silent, 
in the strictest order, no excesses were committed, not one 
citizen received the shghtest insult the leaders desired at 
once to rcassuie and to awe the city They did not fail in this 
object; at the sight of those armed men, so disciplined though so 
haughty in their mien, so obedient yet so thieatoning, the pres- 
bytenans shut themselves up in their houses, the independents 
everywhere resumed poshcssion of power, the timid crowded, 
with eager confidence, round the conquerors The common coun- 
cil solicited Fairfax and Ins officers to accept a public dinner. 
He refused; they only the more hastened the chasing of a 
golden ewer to be offered to bim.^ Theie was even a certain, 
number of apprentices who came to offer him their congratu- 
lations, and he leceived them in a foimal audience, delighted 
to make it appear that, among these di ended youths also, the 
army had its partisans.'^ On their part, both houses, the 
lords more especially, made a servile parade of their gratitude, 
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and voted that all that had been done duiing the absence of 
the members who had sought a refuge with the army, was, 
of itself, null and void, without any special repeal (Aug. 6y 
This vote disquieted the commons; they were ready to pro- 
secute the authors of the not which had caused the secession; 
but moht of the moinbers who had remained at Westminster 
had taken a part in those acts which they were now called 
upon to declaie ahsolutely void; three times they refused to 
yield this point (Aug 10 and 19).^ Next day (Aug. 20), a 
troop of hoise oneiunped in Hyde park; troops were stationed 
round the liouse. at eveiy avenue to it, within, Cromwell and 
Ireton suppoited wnth menaces the lesolution of the lords,® 
it wa^ at length adopted, and nothing w^as now wmnting to 
the tiiumph of the aimy, for even those who had been sub- 
jected by it, proclaimed its legitimac}'. 

Aftei this gieat and facile success, the revolutionary move- 
ment, hitlieito resti allied or regulated, e\en among the inde- 
pendents. by tlio necessities of the stiugglc, soaied fieely; 
each mail's passions, hopC'^, and dieanis became bold, and 
openly declined theinsehes 3n the liighei lanks ot the 
party, ni the house' ol eoninions m the gencial council of 
ofiiceis, icpubluan pi ejects oaiue foith plain and jiositive: 
already, loi some time* past, Vane, Ludlow, llasleng, Martyii,. 
Scott, and Ilutcdunson, luul seaieely answeicd wdien any one 
accused them of hostility to monaichy, they no-w openly spoke 
of it with contempt, the piinciplc ot the so\eieignly of the 
people, and, in the* name of the })<*ople, one sole asstinbly 
appointed by tlie jieojilc*, now guided all then actions and 
woids; in their conveis.iiions, any idea of accommodation 
with tlie king, no mattei upon -what teims, was tieated as 
treason In tlie lanks below them, among the people a&wcU 
as ni the aimy, the excitement of men’s minds was as general 
as it wa& intense ; in e^ei} thing, leforms till then unlieaid of 
were demanded, on all sides lelormeis lose up, to their wild 
desiies no law imposed respect, no fact seemed an obstacle; 
all the moie confident and impeiious, in piopoition to the 
profoundness of their ignoiance and obscuiity, tlunr petitions, 

I Pail Ibst in Ttfl 
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tlieir pamplilats every day poured forth, hurled menace ni 
all directions. Summoned before the judges, they brouglit the 
judges themselves in question, and ordered them to leave 
seats they liad usurped, attacked in the churches by the 
presbyterian nuuisters, they rushed to the pulpits, diaggcd 
from it the jireacheis, and pi cached in their place, sincere 
in the very ravings they made use of to serve their passions. 
No powerful and entire theory, no jirecise and general 
plan presided over this movement; all of them repub- 
Hcans, these popular champions cairied their thought s and 
wishes far beyond a revolution in the government, they 
aimed at changing society itself, the relations, manners, and 
feelings of the community, but in all this their views wcie 
narrow and confused, some spent their daring in merely 
piosecuting some important but partial innovation, buch 
as the abolition of the privileges of the lords or the lawyeis, 
others weie content with some pious dream, such as expect- 
ing the appioacliing reign of the Lord; others, undei the 
name of rationalists, claimed absolute sovereignty for each 
man’s reason;^ others tallied of introducing a strict equality 
of rights and jnopeity, and these, their enemies nick- 
named levdlers. But neithei this deci lecl name, which they 
always vehemently rejected, noi any other, was appiopuate 
to them, for they neither formed a sect devoted to a 
systematic belief, nor a faction eager to advance towards a 
defimte end. Citizens or soldiers, visionaiies or demagogues, 
felt a desire of innovation, earnest but without any plan, vague 
instincts of equality, above all, a ludc spiiit of independence; 
such were their common characteristics, and inspiied by an 
ambition short-sighted but pure, perfectly intractable by all 
whom they deemed weak or self-iuterestod, they constituted 
m turn the strength and the terror of the different parties, 
all successively compelled to make use of and to decei\e 
them. 

No one had succeeded so well in doing the one and the 
other as Cromwell, no one enjoyed as ho did the coniiding 
- intimacy of these obscure but powerful enthusiasts. Every- 
thing in him had found favour ni their eyes; the irregular 
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outbursts of lus imagination, his eagerness to make himself 
the equal and the companion of the rough and boorish, Ins 
language at once mystic and familiar, his manners by turns 
commonplace and exalted, giving him at one time the air of 
an inspiicd preacher, and at otheis that of a plain peatsant, 
even that fice and supple genius which seemed to place at the 
service of a holy cause all the rcsouices of mundane ability. 
He had sought and found among them his most useful agents, 
Ayres, Evanson, Berr}!^, Scxby, Sheppard, AVildniaii, all 
leading members of the council of agitators, all ever ready 
at a Word from the lieutenant-general to stir up the aiiny 
against king or parliament. Lilbuime himself, the most i n- 
manageable and least ciedulous of these men, wlio had quitted 
his regiment because he could not obey, had tlie greatc*-! 
confidence in Cromwell. I have looked upon you,” liewroti- 

to him, “ as among the powerful ones of England, as a man 
with heart perfectly puie, peifectly free from all peibonal 
views and Cromwell more than once had made u.se of Lil- 
bui lie’s courage against the presbytcrians. But when tlio 
ruin of the latter seemed accomplished, when the independcnis 
held in thou powTr the king, the parliament, and the city, 
when all the revolutionaiy passions and desnes burst lurth, 
insatiable, blind, ungovernable, the sitii^ition of the leaders of 
the party, that of Cromwell in particular, already the object 
to whom all men’s attention was turned, became affected. 
In their turn, they incurred distrust and felt fear Many of 
their owm paity had viewed with disapprobation the nego- 
tiations entered into with the king; necessity alone, the 
ilanger of falling within the power of tlie presbyteiians, had 
dominated diKsgust and kept suspicions under constraint. 
Now all this necessity had disappeared, the Lord had given into 
the hands of his servants all liis enemies. Yet instead of se- 
curing and perfecting the triumph of His cause, the conqueror 
continued to live in fiienclship with, to treat with the dclm- 
queuts. The first, the most culpable of all, the one on whose 
head a few of the faithful had already, for two j^ears,'^ been 
invoking public vengeance, and who lately, m his insane pride, 

’ ol Maicli 1047. 
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had rejected proposals which ought peihaps never to have been, 
'made to him, the king, far from losing anything by the late 
events, had almost regained by them his power and splendour. 
With the consent of the generals, he had returned to liisi 
palace of Hampton Couit (Aug. 24), and resided there amid 
idolatrous pomp, surrounded by a court more airogant than 
ever His foiiner councillors, Richmond, Hertford, Capeh 
Southampton, had hastened to rejoin him, as if he were about 
to reassume the exercise of sovereign power ^ Oxniond him- 
self, the most dangerous leader of the royalists m Ireland, he 
who had so lately kept up the struggle in that kingdom 
against the parliament, and only had at last, with the greatest 
dif5.culty been induced to suriender Dubhn, Ormond, upon 
his return to England, had been received bythe general, the 
lieutenant-general, by almost all the leading personages of 
the army, with eager complaisance, ^ and had free access to the 
king, doubtless meditating with him another insurrection in 
Ireland At the same time, the most active confidants of the 
king, Berkley, Ashburnham, Ford, and Apsley, were con- 
stantly going to and fro between the court and head-quartci'S> 
the doors of Cromwell and Ireton weie always open to them, 
while a number of the well-afiected could gain no admittance 
there. Ciomwell and Iieton themselves, cither in poison or 
by their messengers, maintained au assiduous intercom se 
with the king, they had been seen walking alone with him in 
the paik, weie knowm to be often closeted with him. Even 
their wives, Mis. Ciomwell, Mis. Iieton, Mis. Whallcy, 
had been presented at ILimpton Couit, and the king had 
received them with gieat honours.^ So much familuuity 
was scandalous ; such repeated conference must needs mean 
treachery. Every day, among the republicans and enthu- 
siasts, particularly in the meetings of the soldicis, this lan- 
guage was held. Even from the dungeon of the Tower, 
where the lords had imprisoned him, to repress if possible 
his harangues and his pamphlets, Liihunie addressed to 
Cromw’'ell violent reproaches, and his letter finished with 
these words: If you despise, as hitherto, my warnings, be 
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sure I will use against you all the power and influence I 
have, and so as to pioduce in your foitune changes that shall 
little plea&o you 

Cromwell had small respect for Lilhuine’s advice, and 
cared not for his tin cats, standing alone, hut it was different 
when they were hacked by the anger of somany of his heieto- 
Ibie devoted adhei ents Ready to throw lumself, when neces- 
sary, evernvith temeiity, into the vortex of intiigue and daiing 
hopes, he had still a keen sense of daiigeis and obstacles, and 
whatever his aim or passion, looked around him on every 
side, found out all that was coiiig on, and diiected his couise 
accoidmgly He begged Bcikley and Ashbuinham not to 
visit him so often, and the king to peimit him to observe 
more caution in then iiitei couise ' It I am an honest man,"' 
he said, “I have done enough to convince his majesty of the 
sincerity of my intentions, if not, nothing will suffice.^ 
At the same time, he went to the Towei, paid Lilburne a 
long visit, held foithin earnest and pathetic language touch- 
ing his zeal lor then common cause, urged with vehemence 
the danger of the slightest disunion, asked him what he meant 
to do upon legaming Ins bbeity, and piomised, upon taking 
leave, to use evoiy eifgit with the committee to whom the 
subject was leleired, to Iiasten Ins release ^ 

Lilbuinc was not set atlibeity, the committee, of which 
Henry Martyn was chauman, even postponed tlieir leport,'^ 
and the luteicomse ofCioimvell with the king, though less 
open, w<is not less active A stiangei to the blind pre- 
sumption of Ills paitj, dei'ouied by ambition and doubt, the 
most coiitiaiy combinations and anticipations agitated Ins 
mind, and he was unwilling to break laithoi to pledge Inlnself 
to any of them irremediably. The success of the lepublicans 
seemed to him questionable, the desires of the enthusiasts 
chimerical, the casuistical and passionate insuboidination of 
the soldiers threatened Ins own power, tlic quality of his 
mind lendercd him intoleiant of disorder, even while foment- 
ing it, the king’s name was still a power. Ins alliance a 
means, his re-eslablisliment a chance; he kept it in icServe 
like many otheis, leady to abandon it foi a bettei, pushing 
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Ills own fox*tuno hj every path wliich promised the greatest or 
readiest success. The king, on liis side, well informed of the 
disposition of minds in parliament and the army, gave another 
turn to Ms negotiations; they were now addressed hiSS to the 
-paity than to its leaders, and indicated individual favours 
rather than public concessions. To L'eton was offered the 
government of Ii eland, to Cromwell the office of commander- 
m-chief, the colonelcy of the king’s guards, the title of earl of 
and the garter; similar advantages were mentioned 
with leference to them piincipal fi lends Meantime, two 

loyalists, judge Jenkins and a cavaliei, sir Lev/i*? Dewes, 
pri^oner^ in the Tower with Lilburne, were continually 
talking with him of the treaty already concluded, they said, 
between the generals and the couit, mentioned its conditions, 
stirred up his suspicions, and uiged him to propagate them 
IMeiely suspected, such a baigain threw the paity into con- 
fu'^ion, accepted, it would assure the king the support of the 
leadeis, or leave themselves without support ^ 

The two generals could not he ignorant as to these ma- 
noeuvres , they had surrounded the king witli their spies; 
colonel ‘Whalley, 'whose icgiment had charge of him, was the 
coLism and creature of Ciomwcll, the lea-^t incident in the 
kinir’s life, his walks. Ins conveisations, the visits and the 
pijccedings of lus councillors, the indiscictions of lii& sei- 
vants, w^'ere minutely imported to them ,2 ,\nd more than once 
they complained that lepoits fiom ILimploii Court, s])iead 
abroad as if by design, by destioying tlicii cicdit with the 
army, rendered them incapable of sei\ing the king m that 
quarter. Ireton, 111 particular, of moie unbending mind, and 
iesb tolerant of deceit, was so much displeased, that he was on 
the point of bieaking off the negotiations They, however, 
continued; and soon even the public conduct of the geneuiK 
seemed to conliim the suspicions of the soldiers At the en- 
treaties of the Scots, and to give some satisfaction to the 
fi lends of peace (Aug. 27 ),'* pai Lament had decided that the 
pioposals made at Newcastle should once moie be pieseiited 
to the lang; the carls of Laudeidale and Lanark, lately 
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arrived at Hampton Court, once more conjured 
them and join the preshytorians, who alone were sinceasedii J 
the wish to save him ^ Alarmed at this dangei*, Cromwell 
Ireton ledoublcd their protestations and promises to the king, 
advised him to reject the proposals, to require that those of 
the army, flu more moderate, should he made the basis of a 
new negotiation, and piomised to support the demand with 
their utmost influence are determined,” Ireton sent 

him word, ‘‘■topuige the lioubc, and purge it again, and 
purge it still, until it shall be disposed to arrange amicably 
yoiu m«ije«ty’s aflairs, foi my pait, rather than fail in what T 
lia\e pioniised the king, 1 would ally myself with theFienoh, 
the Spnmaids, the cavalicis with any who would assist me 
in accomplishing it Chailes followed the advice of the 
geneials, and on receiving his aiiswei,-* a violent debate aiose 
in tliC cominoni:, the iintated pieahyterians would not deviate 
from tlieir piopo^als, the fanatics demanded that none at all 
should be leooived oi offeied As they had promised, Crom- 
well and Iieton uigod the fiiltilnient of the l-angS desire, and 
tluir a li'*aty sliould be* op<*ucd between him and the pailia- 
meiit, the conditions oflcied by the aiiny, a stop, on their 
piiil, t’u moic maik(‘d lumi it& being altogether without 
rc\sull, the ineshytciianb and the fanatics having united to 
defeat It (Sc])t 22 )"^ 

Tlie diiatiu^t and anger tif the soldiei? a'=<sunied a menacing 
form , m y slatmn socielicn wcic ioimed, some of them open 
and tuimdtuom^, others seciet, e^ciywheie the woids “ambi- 
tion, ti<‘acht'iy, deceit,” wcie le-cchoed, always in coimcxiou 
witli t i 10 3 lai lie of Cl omw cl I , evei y e:qn csaion which had escaped 
from him in the heat of discouise was bi ought to mind and 
angiilv coninKuiled upon: he had, foi instance, tallted of the 
nect'^sity oi‘ ceasing tlie pei'^ecution of the cavaliers, lie had 
said “ Now that 1 ha\ e the king in my hand, I have the 
parliament iii my pocket at another time “ Since Holies 
and Stapleton lun e had so much autlioiity, I do not see why 
I should not govern the kingdom as well aa they And 
a^ain, it was he who in the committee cliaiged'with the affair 
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of Lilburne, liad brought fox'ward a thousand little incidentSj 
tending to have lum still kept in prison,^ Lilburne formally 
denounced him to the agitators, enumerating all the offices 
held by him and his adherents.® The agitators m their tium 
demanded of pailiament the iclease of Lilburne,’* of Fairfax 
that of four soldiers, confined, as they said, merely fur a few 
offensive and threatening woids against the king It was 
even proposed among Lilburne, Wildman, and some others, 
to get i*id of Cromwell by assassination ® No such attempt, 
however, was made; but whether on this occasion, or from 
some other cause, even the council of agitatois became sus- 
pected by the soldiers; the lieutenant-general, they said, had 
spies among them who informed inm of everything. To 
avoid this danger, several regiments appomted, under the 
name of neto agmts^ purer agitators, chaiged to watch the 
traitors and serve the good cause in whatever place, at what- 
ever price. A few superior officeis, and some members of 
the commons, liainsborough, Ewers, Harrison, Eobert Lil- 
burne,® and Scott, placed ‘themselves at the head of this 
movement; and the most violent faction, thus separated from 
the general council of officeis and parliament, began openly 
to prochum its maxims and designs 

Cromwell grew uneasy: he saw the army disumtcd, tlie 
royalists and the piesbyteiians watching the moment to 
profit by its discords, himself attacked by men of mexoi«ible 
wall, hitherto his most faithful allies, his most useful instru- 
ments. From day to day the king’s intentions became more 
and more suspected: ‘‘ I shall play my game as well as I 
can,” said Chailes to Ireton, who piessed him to ^oin them 
openly;^ and loids Laudeidale and Lanark, still assiduous 
311 their attendance, promised him the suppoit of a Scottish 
army if he -would accept of their alliance. Already, it was 
said, the prelimmaiics of a treaty were agreed upon, it was 
-even added that in Scotland, wheie Hamilton’s ciedit prevailed 
over that of Aigyle, tioops -were moi'ching towards the bor- 
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ders.^ On tlieir side, the English cavaliers, Capel, Langclale^ 
and Musgrave, were secretly getting up an insun ection. 
« Be assured,” the king had said to Capel, “ the two nations 
will soon be at \\ ai , the Scotch promise themselves the co-* 
opeiation of all the piesbyteiians in England; let our fi lends,, 
then, hold themselves ready and in arms, foi othei WiSc, which- 
ever paity 13 victoiious, ive shall get very little by it”* 
IMcantime, tlie situation of tlie aiiny quaiteied near London 
became ciitical; the city paid no attention to tlie demands 
made foi money to jiay the men, and the officers knew 
not how to go\ein .tioops whom, they could not pay^ In 
all directions the most daring pamphlets weic ciiculated 
some setting foitli the designs of the soldiers against the 
king, others the king’s negotiations with the generals. In 
vain had Fairfax demanded and obtained, readily enough 
so far, the establishment of a rigorous censorship,'^ in vain 
had CromweU himself represented to the city the necessities, 
of the aimy, in vain had he displayed all the resources of 
reason and craft, to persuade the fanatics that they must re- 
strain their fanaticism if they thought to be paid by the 
moderate, the model ate that, to keep the fanatics in cheeky 
they must pay them in \ am had he succeeded in get- 
ting some of his confidants elected among the new agents 
of the soldiers IIis cffoits wcic without result, even his 
vezy prudence turned against him , he had kept up a corres- 
pondence, had seemed, aa lie imagined, means of action with 
all parti(‘s , and now every whci e a wild, indomitable cxcitemen t 
tbieatcned to countcivail his schemes, to luin his influence. 
The end of so much ability, so much exeition, had only been 
to burden his situation wath gieatei difiiculty and danger 

Amid this peiplexity, one of the spies he had at Hampton 
Court, in the -veiy chamber of the lung, sent him wor^: 
that on that day, a letter addressed to the queen wouhl 
be dispatched from the castle, containing Chailes& real 
designs towaids the aimy and its leadeis The letter, sewn 
up ill a saddle, earned on his head by a man, not in xho 
secret, would reach, about ten o’clock that night, the Blu^ 
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Boar in Ilolboni; a horse was ready waiting there to take 
the beater to Dover, whence tli(3 packet would sail for Fx-ance, 
Cromwell and Ireton at once formed their resolution. Dis- 
guised as private soldiers, and followed by a single trooper, 
they left AYmdsor to go to the appointed place. On their 
arrival, they placed their attendant on the watch at the door, 
and entering the tavern, sat down at a table and had ^ome 
beer. Toivurds ten, the messenger appeared, the saddle on 
his head: receiving immediate notice of this, they went out, 
sword in hand, seized the saddle under the pretext that they 
had orders to search cver}d;hing, earned it into the inn, ripped 
it open, found the letter, carefully closed up the saddle again, 
and then returned it to the terrified messenger, saying, with 
an air of good humour, that he was an honest fellow, and 
might continue his journey 

Their informant had not deceived them: Charles, indeed, 
wrote to the queen that he was courted alike by both fac- 
tions, that lie should join the one whose conditions should be 
most for his advantage, and that he thought he should rather 
treat with the Scottish presbyterians than with the army: 

For the rest,” he added, I alone understand my position; 
be quite easy as to the concessions which I may grant; when 
the time comes, I shall very well know how to treat these 
rogues, aiid instead of a silken gaiter, I will fit them with a 
hempen halter ” The two geneials looked at each other, and 
all their suspicions thus confirmed, letuined to Windsor, 
hencefoiward as free fiom unceitainty respecting their de* 
signs upon the king as lespecting his towards themd 

It was full time their conduct should cease to be wavering 
and undecided, the wrath of the fanatics bioke forth, and 
threw the army into the greatest confusion. On the 9th of 
October, in the name of five regiments of horse, among which 
O*romwdl’s own regiment figuied, the new agitators drew 
up, under the title of The Case of the Army,” a long decla^ 
ration of their suspicions, then pi inciples, and their wishes. 
On the 18tb, they presented it otficially to the general; and 
on the 1st of November a second pamphlet, entitled, An 
Agreement of the People for a firm and present Peace on the 
^'ound of common right,” addiessed to the whole nation in 
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-the name of sixteen regiments. In both, the soldiers accused 
the officers of treaclieiy, the parliament of malvexsation, ex** 
horted their comrades to join them, and demanded that the 
present parliament should be speedily dissolved; that for the 
future no person or body should share sovereign power with 
the house of commons; that paxliamcnt should be tnennial, 
that the suffrage should be equally distributed over the 
country according to population and taxation; that no mem- 
ber should be capable of being elected to two successive parlia- 
ments, no citizen imprisoned for debt, or compelled to serve 
in the army or navy, or excluded from any office merely on 
account ot his icligion, that the piovinces should appoint 
all then own magistiates ; that the civil law, equal for all, 
should be refoimcd and lecast in a single code; finally, that 
certain lights, above aU. liberty of conscience, should be de- 
clared inviolable, and superior to all human power ^ 

At tins declaiation of popular ideas and hopes, the uneasi- 
ness of the leadcis was extreme, many of them, and these 
the moic intelligent, though enemieo to the couit and to the 
presbytuians, legaided royalty and the upper house as so 
potent, bO deeply looted m tlie traditions, laws, and maniieis 
of the people, that a icpnblic, now at length seen near at 
hand, close impending, li.id the etfoct of a peiilous clninera. 
Among the lejiublicans themselves, the maiority, though 
sinceie and daiing, wcio far lioni participating in all the 
views of the soldiers, some, with miluencc in the elections 
for then town oi county, foaiod that a new system would de- 
piive tliem of then pupondeiance, others, who had got pos- 
session of chinch piopeity, heard with terror the peoifie ex- 
press their indignation that this property should have been 
sold at so low a pi ice, and demand that all such sales should 
be annulled, the lawyeib weie anxious to retain their influ- 
ence and tlieir pioiits , all these classes and otheis vehe- 
mently opposed the idea ox the house being dissolved, and 
their caube being left to the chances of a new election Their 
common sense, inoieovei, i evoked at the little social import- 
ance, the insane mysliciam, the haughty insubordination of 
the reforming soldici b How establibh a government, in the 
face of the loyiksts and presbyteiians, with an ungovernable 
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faction, senseless enotigli to put in jeopardj, daj after day, 
the union with the army, its only support? How assail, 
for the sake of the reveries of obscure sectarians, all the 
traditions, aU the ancient and respected rights of England? 
Yet these same reveries were exciting in the minds of the 
lower classes, in almost every part of the kingdom, a fer-* 
mentation, altogether unpiecedented, those vague, glowing 
notions of absolute justice, those impassioned desires for equal 
happiness, winch, often suppressed, are never extinguished in 
the heart of man, huist forth in all directions, with a blind 
and fuiious confidence , and the leaders themselves, who 
would not listen to, knew not how to answer them, for, at 
bottom, they shaied the piinciples in whose name these wishes 
were proclaimed. 

Their first pioceedmgs wei'e consequently feeble and flue * 
tuating Parliament voted that the two pamphlets were a crime 
against the government of the kingdom, and that it would pro- 
secute their authors, hut at the same time, to please the repub-^ 
beans, it declared that the king was hound to adopt whatever 
should he proposed tohimby parliament (Nov. 6).^ Thegeneral 
council of officers assembled at Putney (Oct 22), ^ invited 
the principal agitators to join them, and a committee, in which 
several of them sat, received orders to draw up, -without de- 
lay, a statement of their demands In a short lime, accord- 
ingly, the committee piesented to parhament a repoit, em- 
bodying most of these demands; but the name and essential 
preiogatives of the king were equally set foith in it (Nov. 2).® 
The^agitators protested against this; they were promised that 
in an early council, the question whether monarchy was any 
longer to exist should be freely discussed. But when the day 
came, Ireton abruptly quitted the council, protesting that he 
would never re-enter it if such a question was even touched 
upon. The debate was adjourned till the following Monday, 
November 6th ; and whether once more to evade it, or whether 
more compliance was hoped for from the soldiers in a body, it was 
agreed that the army should be summoned to a general meeting, 
at which it might give expression to its common sentiments.'* 

1 Journals, &c Novemlber 3tli and Ctli; Pail, Hist lu 785. 

2 Bush’worth, u 4, 84.0 ^ xb, 801, &c 

* Clarendon, State Papers, ii App x’l ; Letter of seveioJ agitators to tlw^ir 
tespectne regiments , GodiMn, n 4'il 
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But Cromwell, wlio had proposed, easily discerned the 
dAger of this remedy. Each fresh debate excited fresh dis- 
union in the army; the moie they were consulted, the mox’e 
they shook oiF the government of their leaders and fell into 
anarchy.^ To save, to make it of use, it was essential with- 
out delay to restore in it discipline, to regain over it com- 
mand. Veiy determined steps weie necessary to effect this. 
It was clear that the soldieis, at least the most active among 
them, the leadeis and fanatics, were resolved to get rid of the 
king, that they would forsake, nay attack whomsoever should 
appear lavouiable to him, that he alone would command 
their obedience and then strength, who should in this adopt 
their common will, and execute it Cromwell formed liis le- 
solution AVhen the day of the council came, all debate -w as 
forbidden, the supeiior oliiceis declaied, that to le-estabhsh 
harmony in the army it v as necessary that all, officers and 
agitators, should letuin to their regiments, that instead of a 
general meeting, theie should he three special meetings in the 
quaitcrs of the piincipal divisions, and that, meanwhile, the 
council should suspend its sittings, and leave the geneial and 
the parliament to act - Tlic king’s situation at Hampton 
Couit was suddenly changed: Ins councillois, Richmond, 
Southampton, and Oimond, lecencd oiders to depait, his 
most tiusty selvant^, Beikley an d Ashbuinham among others, 
were withdicxwn fioin him, lus giwid& weio doubled, he no 
longer enjoyed the same liberty m Ins walks, Fiom all sides 
dark hintb ieacli(‘d him, it was said that the soldiers intended 
to seize his poison and to take him from the officers as these 
had taken him fiom the pailiament. CiomAvell himself wrote 
on the subject, -with uneabinc&s, to colonel Whallcy, whether 
he leally Icaied some attempt of the kind, oi that he meiely 
wished to ahum the king, oi lather that, careful as ever to 
bo piepared against all chances, he wished still to deceive Inin 
respecting his intentions and retain the appeal ance of a desire 
to serve Inm.® 

These changes, tliese lepoits so many new restiictions, a 
thousand lumouis of ticachery, of unprecedented designs, 
even of minder, thiew the unhappy Chailes into a ctate of 
anxiety each day more painlul, his imagination, susceptible 

Clarendon, ut sujp ® Rubliw orth, ii 4, 8GC » lb u 4, 842 , Holies, 18V 
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?md vivid, though grave, was disturbed^ a bad day’s sport, ^ 
painful dream, the going out of Ins lamp in the night,^ eve^- 
thing seemed to him an ominous presage; everything seemed 
to him possible at the hands of such enemies, though his 
piide refused to believe they would dare proceed to extremi- 
ties. Flight was suggested to him; he was tempted to adopt 
the suggestion; but whither fiy? how^ with what aid? 
The Scottish commissioners offered to favour his escape. One 
day, while he was hunting, Lauderdale had it intimated to 
him that they were close by with fifty horse, and that if he 
would ^loin them, they would depart at full speed for the 
north.® But sudden resolutions confused the king, besides> 
what asylum was he to look for in Scotland, which had 
already given him up, where he had no longer any means 
whatever of resisting the presbyterian yoke and the cove- 
nant^ He refused. By another party he was advised to em- 
bark and retire to the isle of Jersey, where the facility of 
passing over to the continent would compel all parties to keep 
fair with him. But he stiU relied on the strength of their 
continued promises, on the good will of the officers; he flat- 
tered himself their coldness was only forced and counterfeit, 
that at the nest meeting of the army they would get the 
better of the agitators, rc-estabhsh discipline, and renew 
their negotiations with hin . He did not wish to leave 
England before this last trial ® Yet the idea of flight became 
more and more flimiliar io him, more and more urgent; ho 
was told that a German prophet had presented himself to the 
council of agitators, announcing that he was charged to re- 
veal the will of heaven, but at the bare mention of reconci- 
liation with the lung, they had refused to hear him. In 
every possible way, Cromwell had it insinuated to him that 
flight was necessary. Some one, it is not known who, spoke to 
ihe king of the Isle of Wight as a convenient and safe asylum; 
it was near the mainland, its population was royalist; only 
just before, colonel Hammond, nephew of one of the king’s 
most faithful chaplains, had been appointed its governor. 
Charles listened with more attention to this suggestion than 
to any other^ collected information, and even made some pre- 

1 Heiteit, 88, * Bmnet, Memoirs of the 03 i 
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parations ^ Yet lie still hesitated, and sought on all sides 
soijiethmg to decide him. An astrologer, William Lilly, was 
at this time m high repute in London; inclined to the popular 
paity, hut refusing no one Ins predictions and advice The 
king commissioned a woman, Mis. Whorewood, to consult 
him in his name as to the place to which he had best letii-c; 
and out of a thousand pounds which had just been sent him 
by aldeiman Adams, a devoted royalist, Mis Whorewood 
received five hundred for her mission. The stars having 
been solemnly interrogated, Lilly answered, that the king 
.should retire to the east, into Essex, twenty miles from 
London, and Mrs. Whorewood hastened back with this- 
answer to Hampton Court ^ Charles, however, had not 
waited for it; on the 9th of November, an anonymous letter, 
wiitten as it would seem hy a sincere friend, warned him 
that the danger was pressing, that within a few hours past, 
the agitators had resolved, in a nocturnal meeting, to make 
away with him, and that everything was to be dreaded if he 
did not immediately place himself out of their leach.®* 
Anclhei lettci warned him to beware of the guard which 
should he placed in chaige of the castle^ on the next day hut 
,two Stiuck with dismay, Charles took his resolution, on 
the 1 1th of November, at nine in the evening, leaving several 
letters on a table, and followed by a single valet-dc-chambre, 
William Legge, he proceeded by a back staiicase to a door 
which opened into the paik on the side of the forest, where 
Ashburnham and Beikley, informed of his design, were in 
attendance with horses. They directed their course to the 
south-west, the night was dark and stormy, the king, who 

^ This IS whfttP'Mdently results fiom an account of the king's residence 
in tho Islp of Wight, addressed, after the Eestoration, to Charles II , by sir 
John BoiMing, a man othei\Mse obscure, hut who was at thattm*e employed 
in the secret mancemies of Chaales I I 'wonder tins little -woik, though 
disfigured by many eirois, and evidently wntten by a man solely intent upon 
making the most of himself, hut -which yet contains charactciistic and 
cuiioiis details, should ha've escaped the attention of the English histonans; 
Mr Godwin is, as far as I kno-w, the only wntei who has mentioned it; 
It was taken from lord Halifax’s papeis, and is to be found in a ISmo 
Tolume, entitled, Miscellanies, Historical and Philological, (London, 1703 ) 
See also lUishworth, n 4., 931 , Berkley, vt vip 

* William Lilly, History of his Life and Times, (1715), CO , Biographiar 
Biitanmca, article Lilly 
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«lone was acquainted with the forest, served as a guide to his 
companions; they lost their way, and did not reach till day- 
break the little town of Sutton, in Hampshire, "where, by the 
caie of Ashbui Ilham, a relay of horses w’^as prepared for 
tliem. At the very inn where he awaited them, a com- 
mittee of pajrliamentai'ians was assembled, deliberating on the 
affairs of the county. The party set off again immediately, 
and proceeded towards Southampton, but without the king’s 
having expressly declared to what place he would go. On 
the descent of an eminence near the town: Let us alight,” 
said Chai’les, “and consult on what is best to be done,” 
First, it is said, they talked of a vessel which Ashbuniham 
was to have seemed, and of which they had no news, then of 
turning into the western counties, wheic Berkley guaranteed 
the devoted support of many fiiends; at last of the Isle of 
Wight, a more convenient lesoliition than any other which 
presented itself at the time, removing the immediate per- 
plexities of their situation, and evidently from the road they 
had taken, that which the king had proposed to himself when 
he came away. But the governor was not appiised could 
he be ti'usted without secuiity^ It was ariaiiged that Ash- 
burnham and Berkley should proceed to the island, and 
after sounding Hammond, acquaint him with the inaik of 
confidence he was on the point of receiving, and that the 
king slionld await their letiiin a few miles distant, at Ticlifield, 
a mansion occupied by lord Southampton’s mother. They 
sepaiated, and next morning the two cavaliers, landing in the 
island, vrent duect to Caiisbrook Castle, the residence of the 
governor. Hammond was not tlieie, but at Newport, the 
chief town of the place, whence, however, he was expected to 
return that day. Ashbui nham and Berkley took the load to 
the town, and meeting Hammond, informed him, without 
preamble, of the puiport of their coming. Hammond turned 
pale, the reins fell from his hands, liis whole body trembled: 

Oh, gentlemen,” said he, “ you have undone me by bring- 
ing the king into this island; if he is not yet landed, pi ay let 
liim not come; for what between my duty to his majesty and 
tny gratitude for this fresh obligation of confidence, and my 
observing my trust to the army, I shall be confounded.” 
TThey endeavoured to calm him, enlaiging upon the immense 
service he would render the kir-is^ and the engagements which 
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tbei army itself had contracted with his majesty, but inti* 
mating that if he did not coincide with them, the king was 
very far from de&inng to force liimself upon him. Hammond 
continued his lamentations. But when the two cavaliers, 
in their turn, appeared distrustful and about to withdraw 
their proposal, he exhibited less indecision, inquired where 
the king was, if he was not in danger, and even expressed 
some 1 egret that he had not at once entirely trusted himself 
to him. The conversation was cairied on for a long time, on 
either side with anxious caution, both paities almost equally 
afraid to break it off or to commit themselves. At length 
Hammond seemed to yield; “ The king,” he said, shall not 
have to complain of me; it shall not be said I disappointed 
his expectations; I will act as a man of honour; let us go 
together, and tell him so.” Berkley, still suspicious, would 
have evaded this proposal; but Ashhmnham accepted it, and 
they immediately set out together, Hammond being accom- 
panied only by one of his officers, named Basket. A boat con- 
veyed them in a few hours to Tichfield, and on their arrival 
Ashhurnliam alone went up to the king, leaving Berkley, Ham- 
mond, and Basket in the couit-yaid of the castle On heaimg 
Ins story. “Oh, John! Jolm^” exclaimed Chailes, “thou 
hast undone me by hiinging this governor heie, dost thou 
not perceive that I can now not stir a foot without him?” In 
vain Ashburnhain uiged Hammond’s promises, the good 
feeling he had displayed, liis hesitation, a proof of his sin- 
cerity. The king, in despaii*, walked rapidly up and down 
tlie apartment, now with his aims folded, now raising hands 
and eyes to heaven with an expression of the deepest anguish; 
at length, Aslihurnham, moved in his turn, said; “ Sire, 
colonel Hammond is here with only another man; nothing is 
so easy as to make suie of him ” “ What,” replied the king, 

“ would you kill him^ Would you have it said that he hazarded 
his life for me, and that I unwortliily depnved him of it ’ 
No, no, it IS too late to take any other course; we must 
trust to God.” Meantime, Hammond and Basket, growing 
impatient, Beikley went to tliC kmg, and was directed to 
bring them up. Chailes received them with an open and 
■confiding air, Hammt'ud lenewed his promises, more ex- 
tended even, though still vague and embaricis'ied The day 
was dechmng, they embaikf^d lor tiie island. The report 
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that the king was at hand had abeady spread there; many of 
the inhabitants came to meet him; as he passed through the 
streets of Newport, a young woman advanced toward^s him 
and presented him with a red rose in full blow, notwith- 
stantog the severity of the season, praying aloud for his 
deliverance. He was assured that the whole population was- 
devoted to him, that even at Cansbrook Castle the entire 
garrison consisted of twelve veterans, aU well disposed to 
him, and that he might at any time he pleased easily escape. 
Charles’s terrors were gfaduaUy appeased; and next morning, 
when, on rising, he contemplated from the windows of the 
castle the cliarming view which the sea and land pre- 
sent from that spot, when he had breathed the morning air> 
when he saw in Hammond every demonstration of respect, 
when he received full permission to lide about the island at 
will, to retain his servants, to receive whom he pleased, 
his long troubled spirit once more felt a sense of security: 

After all,” he said to Ashburnham, this governor is a 
gentleman; I am here out of reach of the agitators; I am in 
hopes I shall have to congratulate myself on the resolution 
I have adopted.”^ 

BeiMey, T;?, &o , Herbert, 88, Ludlow, 9i, Olaiendou, lu 118 
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The leinlezTous at Ware — Crom-vrell suppresses the agitators, and afterwards 
reconciles himself with them — The parliament sends to the king in four 
hills the pieliminary conditions of peace — The king lejects them, and 
secretly treats with the Scots — The parliament resolves that it will have 
no further communications with the king — General discontent and re- 
action in favour of the king — ^Emhaiiassment of Cromwell and the inde- 
pendents — ^Breaking out of the second civil war — ^Fairfax’s campaign m 
the east and round London, Cromwell’s in the west, Lamheit’s m the 
north — Siege of Colchester — The Scots enter England ■— Cromwell 
inarches against them — ^Battles of Pieston, Wigan, and Warrington— 
Cromwell m Scotland — The preshyteiians legain the ascendancy in 
London — The parliament again opens a treaty witli the king — ^Negotia- 
tions atNewpoit — Changes in the situation of parties — The army cairies 
off the king from the Isle of Wight — He is removed to Hurst castle— 
Then to Windsor — ^Las^ efFoits of the preshyteiians in his favoui — Trial 
and death of the king — Monarchy abolished 

Tue parliamentary commissioners and the officers of fhe 
garrison at Hampton Court waited for the king to appear at 
the supper tabic at the accustomed time; astonished at not 
seeing him, they at length went to his room, and there found 
only thiee letters in his own hand writing, addressed, one to 
lord Montagu, president of the committee, one to colonel 
Wiiallcy, the third to the speaker of the house of lords. To 
the latter the king gave as the reason for his flight the plots 
of the agitators and his right to live free and in safety like 
any other citizen. The two other letteis were merely to 
express to Montague and Whalley his thanks for their atten- 
tions, and to direct them what to do with his horses, dogs, 
pictures, and the minor articles of furniture in his apartments. 
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No indication was given as to the road lie meant to take, nor 
tke place of Ms retieat.^ 

Great was the consternation in Westminster Hall, and ail 
the greater that, concurrently with the news from Hampton 
Court, came a letter from head-quarters at Windsor, written 
at midnight by Cromwell, who had hastened, he said, to 
communicate the intelligence to parliament. He, then, had 
been the first to know of it, before parhament, perhaps before 
the king’s departure; for a report became current that pre- 
cisely on the 11th, the pre\iously strict watch of the garrison 
at Hampton Court had been relaxed, that sentinels had even 
been withdrawn from the posts they usually guaided ^ Letters 
soon came (Nov 13) from Hammond, informing the house of 
the king’s arrival,^ protesting entire devotion to their service, 
and requesting their instructions. Yet men’s fears were not 
dispelled, Cromwell also had received letters from Hammond, 
as if all the servants of parliament thought themselves bound 
to give him information and consult him on every occasion; 
and he reported the letters and their contents to the house 
with an exhilaration of manner wMclx astonished the least 
suspicious,® and appeared to them even, an alarming symptom 
of some success, of the fulfilment of some hope, the nature 
of which they in vam attempted to discover. 

Two days had scarcely elapsed before he inspired his 
enemies with other and still gi eater alarm. It was on Nov, 
15th, that the first of the thiee appointed meetings of the 
array, wMch were to put an end to its dissensions, "was to 
take place at Ware, in Hertfordsliiie. Cromwell proceeded 
tMther with Fairfax, surrounded by the ofiicers of whom 
he was sure. Only seven regiments were summoned, those 
which had shown the least excitement, and with whom it 
seemed most easy to re-establish discipline. Cronwell relied 
upon their subjection to intimidate, or upon their example 
to calm the more furious But when they arrived on the 
common at Ware, the geneials found nine regiments instead 
of seven; Harrison’s regiment of cavalry, and Bobert Lil- 
burne’s of infantry had come without orda's, and in a state 
of the fiercest excitement. The latter had expelled all their 
officers above the rank of lieutenant, except captain Bray, 

* Paxl Hist m 786, « Kusli\'\ortli, ii, 4, 871. * Imdlow, 00. 
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■who was now in command of them; every soldier wore on 
his hat a copy of 71ie Agraemmt of the People^ with this in- 
sciiption- “ Liberty for England, their rights for the soldiers.” 
From time to time, as if seized with a common impulse, their 
shouts re-echoed over the plain. Eainsboir iigh, Ewers, Scott, 
John Lilbume lumself, lately permitted by the commons to 
leave the Tower every morning for the benefit of his health, 
galloped over the common, iiding fiom tioop to troop, encou- 
1 aging the moie animated, calling the modeiate cowards, 
repeating eveiywhere that since the swoid was in their hands, 
they were in conscience bound to use it, to secure fully and 
for ever the hberty of then country Amidst this tumult, 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and their stafij advanced towards the 
peaceable regiments, and read to them, in the name of the 
general council of ofiiceis, a calm and film remonstrance, 
reproaching the new agitatois with their seditious pioceed- 
ings and the dangers they brought upon the army, lemind- 
ing them of the proofs of affection and fidelity their chiefs 
had given them, the triumphs they had obtained under their 
command, and promising to support the just demands of the 
soldiers in pailiament, wliethei for themselves or then country, 
if, in then turn, they would sign an engagement to icturn 
under the laws of discipline, and henceforward lespect the 
ordeis of their officers Seven legiments leceived this 
address with joyful acclamations Faiifax advanced towards 
that of Harrison, The troopeis no sooner heard him repeat 
these piomises, than they tore the copy of the agreement from 
their hats, and exclaimed that they had been deceived, and 
would live and die with their general. Lilburne’s regiment 
still lemained rebellious and violently excited; it even began 
to answer Fairfax by seditious shouts; Cromwell advanced: 
‘‘Take that paper fiom your hats’” he cried to the soldiers; 
they refused, he suddenly enteied among then lanks, and 
pointed out and caused to be aiiested fourteen of the most 
mutinous a court-maitial was assembled on the spot, and 
tliiee soldieis condemned to death, “Let them draw lots,” 
the council ordeiecl, “ and let him upon whom it falls he shot 
instantly ” It fell upon Eichard Arnell, a wild agitator; the 
execution took place foitliwith, in front of his regiment; the 
other two condemned men, with then eleven companions, 
were maichcd away. Major Scott and captain Biay were 
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put imder arrest; deep silence prevailed; all the divisions re- 
turned to their quarters; the two other meetings passed over 
without the slightest murmur, and the whole army seemed 
once more under the full command of its leaders,^ 

Cromwell, however, did not deceive himself respecting the 
uncertainty, the danger even, of such a triumph: when he 
announced it to the commons (Nov. 19),® amidst the thanks 
voted him by the majoiiiy, delighted at the defeat of the 
agitators, the presbytenan leaders did not conceal tlicir cold- 
ness, nor the republicans their anger, to the first, any suc- 
cess of Cromwell’s was matter of suspicion, whatever its 
apparent effect; the latter regarded his conduct at the meet- 
ing at Ware as another proof of treachery. Ludlow opposed 
the vote of thanks,^ the preacher, Saltmarsh, came up from 
the country, as he said, by an expx’ess command of (rod, to 
tell the generals that the Lord had fox'saken them, since they 
liad imprisoned his saints,'* m short, after the first stupor 
was over, a ci^owd of subaltern and noncommissioned olBcers, 
solders, nearly all the revolutionaiy agents of the regi- 
ments, declared to Cromwell and Ireton, that no severity, no 
temporary check should turn them from their designs, that 
they were resolved to get rid of the king, and establish a 
republic; that at the risk of losing all, they would divide the 
army, take with them at least two -thirds of it, and prosecute 
the enterprise alone rather than be thus put down. Crom- 
well had no desire to reduce them to this extremity; he had 
intended, by a signal example, to cut shoit the progiess of 
anarchy in the army; but he knew the power of the fanatics, 
and was quite disposed to a reconcihation with them. With- 
out declaring for a repuhhc, he spoke ill to them of the king, 
acknowledged they were in the right to hope nothing from 
him, owned that for himself the vanities of this woiid had 
dazzled him for a moment, that he had not been able to dis- 
cern clearly the work of the Lord, nor trust wholly to his 
saints, humbled himself befoie them, and implored the aid of 
their prayers to obtain his pardon from Heaven. The most 
popular preachers, among others Hugh Peters, an intriguing 

^ Busliwortlj, li 4, 875, ^arl Hist iii 791, Clnrendon, iu 133, Mazeres, 
Select Tracts, part 1, pieface 33 — 73 , Godwin, ii. 403 
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and prating enthusiast, undertook to spread abroad Ms pro- 
testations and admissions, Cromwell even sent comforting 
promises to the soldiers in prison. All he insisted upon, and 
this he did in the firmest tone, was the necessity of maintain- 
ing union and discipline in the army, as the only means of 
success or even of safety.^ Many believed his words, ever 
impassioned and powerful; others, not so blind, felt how 
much they needed his talents, and even while doubting 
his repentance, could not make up their minds to reject it. 
Most of them, besides, confessed that, the agitators had been 
too hasty, had gone too far, and that the soldiers owed to 
their oMcers more submission and lespect. Eainsborougli, 
Scott, and Ewers, admitted themselves in the wrong, and pro- 
mised moie prudence for the future. A great meeting took 
place at last at head-quarters (Dec. 22); officers, agitators, 
and preachers, passed ten hours together in conversation and 
prayer; the common interest prevailed over, without alto- 
gether dissipating, their mutual rancour and distrust; it was 
decided that the prisoners should be set at liberty, that cap- 
tain Bray should return to his regiment, and that parliament 
should be requested to restore to Eamsborough the office of 
vice-admiral, which it had taken from Imn ^ This recon- 
ciliation, of which the king’s rum was the condition, “was 
celebiated by a solemn feast (Jan. 9, 1648) ^ 

At this point of time, there an ived at head-quarters sir 
John Beikley, whom Chailes, informed of the result of the 
meeting at Ware, had hastened to send to the generals, 
to congratulate them on their victory and to remind them 
of their promises (in the latter end of Kovember). Though 
the bearer of letters not only fiom the king, but from 
Hammond to Fairfax, Ireton, and Cromwell, Berkley was 
not without uneasiness; he had met, on his road, with 
cornet Joyce, who had expressed astonishment at Ins teme- 
rity, and told Inm that the agitators, so far from fearing any- 
thing, had drawn over the generals to their views, and were 
prepanng to bring the king to trial. When he ai rived at 
Windsor, the council of officers was assembled, he piesented 

1 BeiUcy, 75 
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Hmself, and handed Ins letters to the general. He was 
ordered to withdraw. Recalled in half an hour, Fairfax 
sternly addressed him “ We are the parliament's army; we 
have nb answer to give to the proposals of his majesty; our 
employers alone must judge of them ” Berkley looked at 
Ireton, then at Cromwell; they scarcely bowed, and that with 
a smile of contempt. He withdrew quite astounded the 
day passed without Ins being able to obtain an explana- 
tion or any intelligence; at length, towards the evening, the 
commandant Watson, the officer with whom he had been 
most intimate, sent bun word to be at midnight in a certain 
paddock behind the Garter Inn, where he would meet hun. 
From^nm, Berkley learned what had taken place, and with 
what aidour the army was transported. It is such,” he 
said, that I hazard my life in coming here, for even this 
very afternoon, Ireton made two proposals; one to send you 
prisoner to London, the other to forbid any one to speak to 
you under pain of death If the king can escape, let him do 
it, as he loves his bfe.” Bo you advise me,” said Berkley, 
to send to Ciomwell and Ireton the letters which the king 
has given me for them^” “ By all means ; otheiwise they 
would distrust I had revealed their designs to you.”^ 

As Watson had foieseen, Beikley fiom the two geneials 
obtained neither inter\iew nor answei I will do my bo<t 
to serve the king,” Ciomwell alone sent word, but he 
mu^ not expect I shall rum myself tor lus sake.” Sir 
Jolui hastened to send this melancholy news to the king, 
conjuring him to get away without lobing an instant. Charles, 
perhaps, might have done so, for a vessel, sent by the queen, 
had, it IS said, been ciuising about the i&land for scvei^l days 
past But a fresh intrigue had leanimated the king’s hopes. 
After a warm debate in the commons,’^ the house had just 
voted (Dec 14) that four propositions should be presented to 
him in the foim of bills, and that if he accepted them, lu* 
should be allowed, as he had seveial times requested, to treat 
in person with the parliament. They were — fiist, that the 
command of the sea and Ismd forces should appertain, for 

* Berkel«*y, - Ib TO. 
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twenty years to pai'liament, with power of continuation 
thereafter, if the safety of the kingdom should seem to 
require it; 2, that the king should revoke all his declarations, 
proclamations, and other acts published against the . house, 
imputing to it illegality and lebellion ; 3, that he should annul 
all the patents of peerage he had granted since lie left Lon- 
don; 4, that Parhament should be empowered to adjourn for 
whatever time, and to whatever place, it should think pioper 
Charles, notwithstanding his distress, had no idea of sane 
tioning these bills, and thus acknowledging the legitimacy of 
thy^var which had brought him to this extieniity, but he 
knew that the Scottish commissioners had stiongly opposed 
them, that they had exhibited a bitter i-esentment of the con- 
tempt with which parliament had leceived then lemon- 
strances-^ he had received from them, concurrently with 
Berkley’s lettei, secret advice to reject piopositions so offen- 
sive, and a promise that they would themselves come to the 
Isle of Wight and treat -with him, in the name of Scotland, 
on far better conditions. I must wait,” he said to Beik- 
loy on las leturn; ‘‘I will settle with the Scots befoic I 
leave the kingdom; if they once saw me out of the hands of 
the army they would double their demands 
Lords Lauderdale, Lowdeii, and Lanark, accoidingly 
arrhed at Carishrook Castle, nearly at the same time (Doc, 
23, 1647) with lord Denbigh and his ii\e colleagues/ thci 
commissioners from Westminster The negotiation's alieady 
opened at Hampton Court weie now renewed between them 
and the king with great mysteiy; for, they said, they had 
only to protest to him personally agjunst the proi)osah of ]).u - 
liament. In two days the treaty was concluded, diaivn up 
signed (Dec. 26), and hidden m a garden in the ibland until 
it could be taken away in safety It promised the king the 
intervention of a Scottish army to re-establish him m his 
just rights, on condition that he “would contiim the jnes- 
byterian establishment for thiee ^^ears in England, hiuL^eif 
and Ms friends not being required to confoim to it, and that, 
at the end of that term, the assembly of divine.s bhouhl bti 
consulted, and he should definitively settle, in conceit -wi tli 
parliament, the constitution of the church. Sc\oial .sti}jula- 

* Ptu’l Hist, m Serj. 2 Bciklej, 80 » Ili&t n S'U 
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tions to tlie advantage of Scotland, and wliicli would harcp 
been bighly offensive to the honour of England, accompanied 
this general concession It was also agreed that to aid the 
Scottish army, the cavaliers all over the kingdom should take 
arms; that Ormond should go and reassume the command of 
the royalist party in Ireland, and that the king himself, as 
soon as he should have rejected the four propositions, should 
escape from the island and proceed to the borders of Scot- 
land, to Berwick, or some other place, and wait in liberty for 
the moment of action.^ 

Everytlnng thus settled, Charles sent word to the parlia^ 
mentary commissioners that he was ready to give them his 
answer (Dee. 27). He had resolved, three years before, iix 
the negotiations at Oxford, to dehver it to them in a sealed 
envelope, fearing that, once aware of his refusal, perhaps 
even of his projects, they might take measures that would 
undo the whole. But lord Denbigh obstinately refused to 
receive the king’s message in this form. “ Farhament,” he 
said, has charged us to bring back, not anything it may 
please your majesty to give us, hut the adoption or rejection 
of the four bills.” Charles was obliged to comply, and read 
the message aloud* it absolutely rejected the propositions, and 
requested to treat in person, without being pledged to accept 
anything beforehand The commissioneis withdrew, held a 
short conference with Hammond, and returned to West- 
minster, and a few hours after their departure, while the 
king was discussing with Ashburnham and Berkley the means 
of escape prepared for the following night, the gates of the 
castle weie closed, entrance forbidden to all strangers, the 
guards cverj^here doubled, and almost all the king’s servants, 
Ashburnham and Berkley the first, received orders to quit 
the island forthwith.^ 

^Full of anger and painful uneasiness, Charles sent for 
Hammond: Wliy,” said he, do you use me thus? Where 
are your orders for it? Was it the spirit that moved you to 
it?^' Hammond, who had no formal orders, was silent, and 
hesitated; at last, he spoke of the answer his majesty had just 
made to the proposals of parliament. Did you not engage 
your honour,” said the king, you would take no advantage 

* Claiendon, 111 191; Burnet, Memoirs of the Hamilton^, 829 — 884i 
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against me in a3iy case?” Hammond: said notliing,” 

The king: You are an equivocating gentleman. Will you 
allow me any chaplain? Tou pretend for liberty of conscience; 
shall I have none?” Hammond: cannot allow you any 

chaplain ” The king: You use me neither like a gentleman 
nor a Christian.” Hammond* “ I will speak with you when 
you aie in a better temper.” The long: “ I have slept well 
to-night ” Hammond; I have used you very civilly.” The 
king; Why do you not so now then?” Hammond: Sir;^ 
you are too high ” The kmg : My shoemaker^s faulty 
then; and yet my shoes are of the same last.” This he re- 
peated several times as he walked the room, then turning to- 
wards Hammond, he said- Shall I have liberty to go about 
to take the air?” Hammond: I cannot giant it.” 

The king: You cannot grant it^ is this the faith you owe me? 
is this your allegiance? Answer.” Hammond hastily left 
the room, agitated and with tears in his eyes; but he in no 
respect altered his late arrangements.^ 

Sleautime, the parliamentary commissioners arrived at 
Westminster they had no sooner given an account of their 
journey and its lesults, than a member, till then unnoticed in 
the house, sir Thomas Wroth, rose (Jan. 3, 1648). 
8pcak(3r,” said he, ‘^Bedlam was appointed for madmen, and 
Tophet^ for kings; but our kings of late have carried them- 

1 Clairndoii, State Papeis, n , Appendix, 44; BusliwortL, u 4, 950, 980; 
\V1iit«»locko, 280. 

- That IS to say, Hell ” Tophetli is a Ilehrew word, which, in its general 
acceptanon, means an abominable thing, a thing worthy of execration (the 
radical woul signifies, ** to spit with disgust,*') and as a proper name, it desig- 
nates a place m the valley of Bon Ilinnom, tiis valley of the sons of lamen- 
tation,” wheie sacnfices had long been offered to Moloch, md where the 
fetatuos of the false gods weie thrown when their altars weie demohshed on 
the heights of Jeiu&alom, and which afterwards became a sort of receptacle 
foi all the filth and imiuuities of theto>vn, andwheie the bodies of executed 
cmmnals weie burnt. It is in this sense that the prophet Isaiah, menacing 
with utter nun Sennacheiib and his army, sajs, (chap xxx 35,) 

Tojp/iet tt> ordainad of old j yeatjoi the king it %s frej^ared” §•<?. Yet some 
ancient divines, among otheis St. Jerome and the Chaldean paiaphi*ast, 
simply understood by Topheih, “Hell,” “Gehenna,’* and after them, Oal\m 
and the theologians of the Reformation, ha\e given no other acceptation to 
this word. It IS in this sense that it is emplojed m the English lersion of 
the Bible, that it is used by Milton (Par. Lost, book i lines 302, 493—495), 
and the writers of his time ; and sir Thomas Wroth alluded to this passage 
in Isaiah, which was at that time, as w'ell as all other Wenpture texts, present, 
to the memory of most of his auditors 
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selves as if they were fit for no place but Bedlam? I propose 
we lay tlie king by, and settle the kingdom without him. 1 
oare not what form of government you set up, so it be not by 
kings or devils.” Ireton immediately supported the motun. 

The king,” he said, “ has denied safety and protection to 
Ins people by denymg the four bills, subjection to him is only 
in exchange of his iirotection to his people, this being denied 
by liim, we may as well deny anymore subjection to lam, and 
settle the kingdom without him ” Astounded at so rough an 
attack, iiritated themselves by the king’s refusal, the prcsby- 
terians appeared for awhile perplexed and timid; several 
members, however, spoke against the proposition: “ To adopt 
it,” said Maynard, “ is, as far as in us lays, to dissolve the 
parhament? when kings have refused to receive our petitions, 
or admit our addresses, this has always been held the highest 
breach of our privileges, because it tended to our dissolution 
without dissolving us; and if we now, on our parts, determine 
we will leceive no moie messages from him, nor make any 
nioie addresses to Inm, we declare we are no longer a parlia- 
ment.” The discussion was prolonged and grew waim; the 
presbyterians regained confidence; the house, at fiist indif- 
ferently disposed towards them, seemed wavering; Cromwell 
rose: ]\'Xr Speaker,” said he, the king is a man of gieat 
sense, of great talents, but so full of dissimulation, so false, 
that there is no possibility of trusting him. While he is pro- 
testing his love for peace, he is treating underhand with the 
Scottish commissioneis, to plmige the nation into another war. 
It IS now expected the parliament should govern and defend 
the kingdom by their own power and resolution, and not 
teach the people any longer to expect safety and government 
from an obstinate man, whose heart God hath hardent*d, the 
men who, at the expense of then blood, defended you from 
so many penis, will again defend you, with the same courage 
and fidehty, against all opposition. Teach them not, by neg- 
lecting your own and the kingdom’s safety, m which their 
own is involved, to think themselves betrayed, and left here- 
after to the rage and mahee of an iriecouciUbleenamy whom 
they have subdued for your sake, lest despair teach them to 
seek their safety by some other means than adhering to you, 
who will not stick to yourselves. And how destructive such 
a resolution in them will he to you all, I tremble to think, 
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and leave you to'iudge;” and lie sat down with' his hand on 
his sword hilt. No one spoke after him; the motion, imme- 
diately adopted (by 141 to 92), was sent the next day to the 
upper house (Jan. 4). At first, the lords appeared to hesitate? 
the debate was twdce adjourned (from Jan. 4 to 8; then from 
8 to 11). two declarations came fiomthe ai my one ad- 
dressed to the commons, full of congratulations, and threats 
against their enemies , the other to the lords, mild, conciliatory, 
contiadicting the reports spread abroad as to danger threat- 
ening the peerage, and promishig-to support it in all its 
rights. The cowardly portion of the house could as they 
pleased appear alarmed or reassured; the discussion was 
brought to a close, and when the motion was put (Jan. 15), 
lords Warwick and Manchester alone opposed it.^ 

On the other hand, energetic and formidable protests were 
sent forth fiom all paits of the kmgdom. ^‘Now at last,” 
cried the cavaliers, are fulfilled those accusations and predic- 
tions so often treated as chimeras or calumnies;” and on all 
sides, crowds of voices hitherto wavering, joined them in de- 
nouncing this execrable treason Before theie was time for 
the king to answer the declarations of parliament, several 
an&%vers appeai*ed, emanating from the spontaneous zo&l of 
private citizens."* Never had so many reports of royalist 
plots, never had so many and such violent pamplilets besieged 
Westminster.'* In the Isle of Wight itself, captain Burley, 
a half-pay naval ofiicer, had the drum beat through the 
streets of Newport, and, collecting a body of labourers, chil- 
dren, and women, put liimself at their head to go and release 
the king from piison. The attempt was immediately frus- 
trated, and Burley hanged as guilty of having made war 
against the king in his parliament*^ Similar feelings and 
desires agitated those coimties which, just before, had been 
opposed to the royal cause; even at the very doors of parlia- 
ment, some of Essex’s disbanded soldiers tumultuously assem- 

Jnnuaiy lltli , they are dated the 9th 
» Pori Hist 111 830— -837 , Clement Walker, History of Independency, 
(1648), 72 , Clarendon, m 142 » Claiendon, iii, 144. 

* Bush^^orth,4, 929, 974, 1002 , two pamphlets, more particularly, entitled 
'<The Parliament’s Ten Commandments,” and ‘^The New Testament of 
our Loids and Saviours the House of Commons sitting at We!?tminster,** 
oaused great excitement. * Clarendon, in 137 
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crying: Grod save the king!” stopping the coaclics and 
making those witMn join them in drinking his health*^ 
The republicans were incensec at finding themselves thus 
disturbed in their victory: in vain they obtained addresses 
of congratulation^ from a few counties; in vain the commons 
proclaimed their design of reforming the law, and of ren- 
dering the attainment of justice less expensive, in vain did 
they even suspend their own privileges m reference to pro- 
secutions and debts (Jan. 4)."* These important amehora- 
tions were only desired and, appreciated by the party itself, 
or a few suiieiior minds; some of them shocked the preju- 
dices of the people, others were not understood by their 
ignorance; with the interested motive which seemed to 
“^Sctate them destroyed then effect. This want of popularity 
must be made up for by tyranny. The proceedings aheady 
‘Commenced against such members of parhament and city 
magistrates as were considered authors or fomenters of pres- 
byterian or royalist riots, were urged forward,^ whoever had 
borne arms against parhament received orders to leave 
London, and were forbidden to reside witlnn twenty miles of 
its walls (Dec. 17, 1647),® a general revision of the justices 
of the peace throughout the kingdom was directed, with the 
view of getting nd of all whose principles should bo sus- 
pected;® It was enacted that no delinquent, no pei’soii who 
had taken any part or was accused of having taken a ])art m 
any plot against the parliament, might be elected a loid 
mayoi, alderman, or member of the common council of the 
city, or even vote at the election of these magistrates 
(Dec. 17);^ the same disquahfication was shortly after ap- 
plied to the functions of jurymen and to the election of mem- 
bers of parhament ® The committee appointed to suppress 
the licentiousness of the press received orders to sit cvexy 
day, and a sum was put at their disposal (Jan. 6, 1648),^ to 
reward those who should discover and seize the picsfces of 
the mahgnants. Finally, the army once more marched 
through London with all the paraphernalia of war, and three 

' Boil, Hist m. 804 2 Knsliworih, n. 4, 073 
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thousand men were detached from it and quartered, half at 
Whitehall half at the Tower.^ 

The fanatics, the men of stein, narrow mind, the popu-^ 
lace of the party, congratulated themselves on these mea- 
sures as signal proofs of their strength, and redoubled their 
ardour. Cioinwell alone, though co-operating in, felt uneasy 
about them, not from any scruple, nor that he hesitated at 
anything tending to success, but, despite his resolutions 
against the king, the hopes and pietensions of the repub- 
licans and enthusiasts appeared to him insane Throughout 
the country he saw the piincipal fieehoiders, the rich citizens, 
almost every person of any note, retumg :&om public afiairs, 
forsakmg the committees of management and local magis- 
tracies, and po%ver passing into the hands of people of an 
inferior condition, eagei to seize it, capable of exercising it 
with vigour, but ill-fitted to letam it He could not believe 
that England V 70 uld long consent to he thus governed, or that 
anything at all permanent could be founded on the legal op- 
pression of so many and such consideiable citizens, nor that 
the discord and anarchy daily increasing in parliament and 
under its sway, could end otherwise than m the destiuction 
of the conqua’ois. His indefatigable imagination was set to 
work to find out some means of putting an end to tins state 
of things, or at least to discover in this dark chaos his own 
quickest and safest road to greatness. Ho assembled, one 
day at dinner at his house, the principal independents and 
presbyterians, clerical and lay, and earnestly expatiated on 
the necessity of conciliation, or at least of suspending their 
quarrels, in order to face together the new dangers it was 
easy to see were impending. But the humour of the presby- 
tcriuns was too unbending, and their theological pretensmns 
too exclusive to admit of such combinations. The conference 
was without result, Cromwell got up another of some poli- 
tical leaders, most of them general ofiicers hke himself, and 
the republicans. It was necessary, he said, that they should 
in concert investigate what government best suited England, 
as it was now their part to regulate it; hut, in reality, he 
aimed at discovering which among them was likely to liotd 
nut, and what he had to expect or fear from them. Ludlow, 
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Vane, Hutcliinson, Sidney, and Ilasleng, loudly declared 
their feelings, rejecting all idea of a nionarcliy as condemned 
by the Bible, by reason, and by experience* The generals 
were more reserved; according to them, a republic was de- 
sirable, but its success doubtful; it was better to come to no 
sudden deternaination, but to watch the progress of things, 
the necessities of the times, and obey fiom day to day the 
directions of Providence. The republicans insisted upon an 
unequivocal declaration. The discussion grew warm; Lud- 
low, among others, pressed^Cromwell hard to declare himself, 
for they were resolved, he said, to know who were their 
friends. Cromwell evaded the point for awhile, till, at last, 
urged more and more, he suddenly rose, and, with a forced 
jest, hastily quitted the room, flinging as he went out a 
cushion at Ludlow’s head, who sent another after him, 

which,” says Ludlow, “ made him hasten down stairs faster 
than he desired.”^ 

Meantime, the danger drew nigh; the number and bold- 
ness of the malcontents increased every day not only in the 
west and north, but around London, in Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, and Kent, at the table of some rich gentleman, at the 
assizes, at the markets, in every place wheie the cavaliers could 
concert or mix with the people, loyalist petitions, plans, and 
insurrections, were got up and openly announced. At Can- 
terbury, on Christmas day, as the mayor was endeavouring 
to enforce the ordinance which suppressed that festival, a 
violent tumult arose, amid the cry God, king Charles, 
and the county of Kent!” The city arsenal was bioken open, 
several houses of parliamentarians attacked, the municipal 
ofiicers very louglily handled, and. but for the prompt arrival 
of some troops, the peasants of the noighbouihood would have 
joined the movement and earned it out.^ In London, ono 
Sunday in church time, some apprentices were playing at 
bowls in Moorfields (April 9, 1648) ; a guard of militia 
ordered them to disperse, they resisted, and beat ofl* the 
militia, routed in their turn by a detachment of cavalry, they 
spread all over the city, calling to their aid their companions 
and the Thames watermen; numerous bands assembled in 
every direction; they met in the night, took two of the gatea 
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of the city by surprise, stretched chains across the streets, 
and with drums beating and shouts of Grod and king Charles,” 
attacked the Mansion-house, got possession of a cannon, then 
of a magazine of aims, and at daybreak seemed masteis of the 
city* A council of war had sat all night, they hesitated to attack 
the rebels ; they questioned whether the two i*egiments 
quartered in London would be sufficient, whether it would 
not bo best to await reinforcements. Fairfax and Ciomweil 
decided for an immediate attack it -was as immediately suc- 
cessful, in two houis nothing wa| to be heard in the streets 
but the regular step of the troops returning to their quaiters.^ 
But though they had fled, the people were not conquered; 
every day some unexpected event happened to augment their 
anger and raise their comage, the presbyterian members and 
city aldermen, when brought by the commons before the 
upper house, obstinately refused to acknowledge its jurisdic- 
tion, to kneel at the bar, or even to take off their hats and 
listen to the reading of the charges; and every time they ap- 
peared at Westminstei, the multitude, as they came forth, 
hailed them with transport ^ Public meetings were foi bidden; 
the comiiiittce of management of each county was empowered 
to arrest and commit to piison all the disaffected — nay, all the 
suspected (April 18) but public excitement made more 
rapid progress than tyianny: at Noiwich, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Thetford, Stowmarket, and a multitude of other places, upon 
the slightest pretext, the diurn beat, the inhabitants flew to 
arms, and the troops did not always find a mere menacing display 
ans’wer the purpose of represfeion ^ They had soon, moreover, 
other things to di*ead than mere riots, meie citizen mobs. 
In Pembiokeshire, South Wales, captains Foyer and Powel 
and major-general Langhoin, distinguished officers, who had 
made their way in the parliamentary army, forsook it (towai’ds 
the end of Feb.),® raised the royal standard, and suppoited by 
the cavaliers of the district, saw the •whole country in a few 
days in their power. At about the same time, the Scottish 
parliament met (March 2). Hamilton and the royalists, 
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masked by m alliance of the moderate pre&byterians, had pre- 
vailed in the elections; in vam had Argyle and the more 
violent of the clergy endeavoured to thwart them; as vainly 
liad conamissioners from London lavishly distributed money 
and threats in Edinburgh ; circumspect, even humble in its 
language to the fanatics, but in reality favourable to the 
king, the parliament immediately voted (May 3) the format 
tion of a committee of danger invested with the executive 
power, and the levy of an army of forty thousand men, 
charged to defend, against ^the republicans and sectaries, the 
covenant and royalty.^ The cavaliers in the north of England 
only awaited this signal to break out. For more than a month 
past their principal leaders, Langdale, Glenham, and Musgrave, 
had been living in Edinburgh, sometimes openly and some- 
times in secret, concertmg with Hamilton their plan of insur- 
rection. In Ireland, lord Inchiquin, lord-lieutenant of the 
province of Munster, and hitherto the surest support of par- 
liament against the insurgents, also went over to the king^s 
iStandard.® Finally, when all this news came to London, the 
presbyterians, both in parliament and in the city, raised their 
heads: and to cover their hopes, made a loud outcry about their 
fears* A man named John Eveiard, came and made oath to 
the common council (April 23) that, two nights before, being 
in bed at the Gartez inn at Windsor, he had heard in the 
adjoining room, several officers, among others quaiter-master- 
general Grosvenor and colonel Ewers, promise each other 
that the moment the Scots set foot in the kingdom the army 
should enter the city, disarm all the citizens, exact from them 
a million sterhng under pain of pillage, and send, more- 
cver^, at the city expense, all the well-disposed they could 
collect, to the various regiments. According to Evei'ard, 
Ireton was aequamted with this design.® Hereupon a petition 
was forthwith drawn up and presented to the house (April 27); 
in it the common council required that the city should again 
be put in possession of its chains, wliich had been taken from 
it rfter the late riots, that the army should remove its head- 
quarters to a greater distance, and that all the forces in London 
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find the suburbs should be placed under the command o£ 
Skippon. These demands were immediately granted; and 
ihe next day, the 28th of April, after a debate of which no 
record exists, the commons voted • 1, that they would not 
change the fundamental government of the kingdom by king, 
lords, and commons; 2, that the proposals made to the king 
at Hampton Couit should be made the basis of the measures 
it was essential to adopt to re-establish public peace; 3, that, 
notwithstanding the vote of the preceding 3rd of January, 
forbidding any further address to the king, every member 
should be at libeity to propose wliat he should think req^ui- 
site for the good of the countiy ^ 

For three weeks Cromwell had foreseen and endeavoured 
to prevent this reverse: in the name of the leaders of the 
army and of the party, he had caused an offer to be made to 
the common council (April 18), that the command of its 
militia and of the Tower should he restored to the city, and 
that the accused aldeimen should be set at liberty, if it pledged 
itself to take no part in aid of the Scots in then approaching 
invasion; but his offeis had been I'ejected^ Compelled to 
resign all hopes of conciliation, when he saw the pre&byterians 
regaining courage in the city and cre(Jit in the parliament, 
he was filled with a passionate desire to ri&k a decisive blow. 
He wont to head-quarters, assembled the council of ofBicers, 
and proposed that the army should march upon London, expel 
all their adversaries from parliament, and in a word, talie full 
possession of power in the name of the well affected and of 
the public safety. In the first instance, the council was about 
to adopt the proposal, but so violent an attack on the rights 
of a X)arliament, long the idol and master of the country, 
still alarmed the boldest; they hesitated. Fairfax, who 
began to be uneasy at what he was doing, took advantage 
of tins, and resisted the entreaties of the lieutenant-general, 
who wished to give orders for the movement at once; the 
project was abandoned.^ Discomfited by this second failure 
suspected by some for his endeavours at accommodation, by 
others for the violence of his designs, Cromwell, unable to 
endure such inaction, such emban*assment, resolved at once 
to leave London, to march and fight the insurgents in the 
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west, and regain by war the ascendancy he felt he was losing* 
He easily obtained this mission from the parliament. While 
the troops which were to accompany him were making their 
preparations for departure, he one day complained to Ludlow 
of his situation, went over all he had done for the common 
cause, what penis, what enmity he had braved, and exclaimed 
against the ingratitude of his party. Ludlow listened to lus 
complaints, and reminded him, in his turn, of the grounds 
he had given for distrust, pressed him to renounce intrigue 
and ambition, and uppn this condition piomised him the 
cordial support of the republicans, and was delighted with 
the docile attention his exhortations had obtained.^ A few 
days after, at the head of live regiments, Ciomwell took his 
departme for Wales, and almost at the gates of London, at a 
meeting previously arranged, some presbyterian ministers 
had a conference with him, from which they retired equally 
satisfied ^ 

He was no sooner gone, than the war he went to seek 
broke out on all sides lound parliament: the cavahei's had, 
indeed, agreed among themselves to attempt nothing till the 
Scots had entered the country; but every day, in one place 
or other, the populmr impulse, a favourable opportunity, 
some unexpected ana apparently imperative ciicuinstance, 
precipitated the msun*ection. Some inhabitants of Essex 
had petitioned that negotiations should be le-opened with the 
king, and the aimy disbanded, after the payment of arrears. 
(May 4).^ Following then example, seven or eight hun- 
dred gentlemen, fieeholders, and iarmeis of Surrey, repaired 
to London (May 13), bearing a similar petition; but its 
tone was far moie haughty, it required that the king, 
called to Whitehall, should be replaced on his throne with 
the splendour of his ancestors; and when they arrived at 
Westminster, as they were passing thiough the ante-rooms, 
some of them, addressing the soldiers, said. “Why stand you 
there to guard a company of rogues^” The soldiers warmly 
resented this afiTront; a quarrel arose, the soldiers were dis- 
armed and one of them killed. A reinforcement of troops 
arrived; and the petitioners, charged m their turn, pursued 
from passage to passage, from hall to hall, from street to 
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street, did not, however, fly till after a vigorous resistance, 
leaving five or six of their number dead at the doors of pailia- 
nient.^ On heanng this, the I'oyalists of Kent, who were also 
preparing a petition, foimed themselves into divisions of foot 
and horse, chose officers, appointed places of rendezvous, made 
Goring, earl of Norwich, their geneial, took possession of 
Sandwich, Dover, and several forts, and assembled at Ko- 
chestcr (jMay 29), to the nmiiber of more than seven thou- 
sand, mutually engaged to march together and in arms to 
present their petition to pailiament.^ As soon as the banner 
of revolt was raised upon this pretext, otheis openly unfurled 
it, without taking the trouble of drawing up, in the form of 
petition or otherwise, their giievances and their wishes Sir 
Charles Lucas in Essex, lord Capel in Hertfordshire, sir 
Gilbert Byron in the neighbomdiood of Nottingham, openly 
raised troops for the king^s service. Pailiament heard that, in 
the north, in order to open the way for the Scots into the 
kingdom, Langdale and Musgiave had surprised, and now 
occupied, the one Berwick, the other Cai lisle. ® Some 
symptoms of excitement also appeared in the fleet stationed 
in the Downs; Bainsboiough, who was vice-admiial, set off 
immediately torepiess it, but the sailois lefused to receive 
him (IVJt^y 27), put all their officeis m'-'a boat, sent them on 
shore, declared for the lung, and without any leader above 
the degree of boatswain, sailed for Holland, where the duke 
of York, who had lately succeeded in making his escape from 
St. James's, and soon after the pimce of Wales himself, took 
the command of them.'^ Even m London, men weie pri- 
rately enlisted, royalist oaths circulated, and armed bands 
hissed through tlie city to 30m the insurgents the houses 
^f theeail Holland and of the young nluke of Buckingham 
were at all hours filled with malcontents, who came to inquire 
on what day, at what place, they were to assemble m aims.^ 
In every direction, in short, the insurrection, like an un- 
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quenclaable conflagration, raged and extended, still more and 
more closely pressing upon Westminster; all the eflbrts of the 
committee of Derby House, where the independents prevailed, 
all the skill of Yane and >St. John, in finding out informers 
and unravelling plots, ^ did not prevent the cry of God and 
king Charles!” from sounding constantly in the ear of parlia- 
ment. 

The presbyterians themselves took alarm; the Scots, their 
firmest suppoii:, did not arrive; they found themselves on the 
point of falling into the hands of the cavaliers, the sole 
masters of this new movement, and who having no better liking 
for presbjrterian doctrines and intentions than for any others, 
indiscriminately denounced the whole pax-liament, demanded 
the laws and the king of old England, insultingly defied the 
austere rigors of the new form of worship, openly practised 
forbidden games, celebrated suppressed festivals, and raised 
once more the maypoles ® Hammond sent word that the king 
had been on the point of effecting his escape (May 31);^ and 
the most moderate shuddered with fear at the thought of his 
appearing all at once at the gates of London at the head of 
these thousands of insurgents: party hatreds, the desire for 
peace, alarm for the future, all gave way before this great 
danger. To deprive the rebellion of its most specious pre- 
texts, negotiations with the king wcie again voted (May 8 
and 24),^ the aldermen of the city weie fully acquitted (May 
SS);"* Skippon took the command of the militia, colonel West 
that of the Tower, from which he had been removed by 
Fairfax (May 18),^ and an oidinancc against heresy and 
swearing, which authorized even the infliction of death in 
certain cases, attested the return of presbyterian ascendancy;'^ 
But, at the same time, all idea of concession or forbearance 
towards the cavaliers was steznly rejected; a fresh order was 
issued, banishing from London, under still more severe penal- 
ties than before (May 23),^ all papists and mahgnants; the 
property of dehnquents was appropriated to paying the debts 
due to the friends of the good cause (May 11),^ the sale of 
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clmreli lands was hastened,^ reinforcements were sent to tlie 
garrison of Carisbrook (towards tlie end of May);^ the com'* 
mon council, aftei* having received communications which 
were to it, it said, as a beam of light piercing through 
daik clouds,” solemnly protested that it was resolved to 
live and die with the parliament (May 20).® Finally, Fair- 
fax loceivcd orders immediately to open a campaign against 
the bands who infested the neighbourhood of Londonj 
Lambert to maich to the north, to repress, at all events, 
the insurrection that Langdale and Musgiave had laised 
wMe waiting for the arrival of tHe Scots; and by a violence 
till then unheard of, doubtless to prove the sincciity of their 
rigorous proceedings, the commons voted that the king’s pre- 
sence no longer affordmg an excuse for the rebels, no quarter 
should be given them (May 11).^ 

Thi*ee days after Ins departure from Windsor (June 1),. 
Fairfax had come up to and beaten, at Maidstone, the prin- 
cipal body of the insurgents; in vain had they sought to 
avoid so sudden an encounter, in vain, when obliged to fight, 
had they maintained, in the streets of the town, a long and 
bloody® conflict. Still animated by tbe most ardent fana- 
ticism, inured to wmr, detesting the cavdiers, and despising 
their new recruits, Fairfax’s soldiers passionately pressed for- 
waidawar the danger of which seemed almost an insult. 
They traversed by forced marches the county of Kent, daily 
dispersing some gathering or retaking some place, rough in 
their demeanour towards the country, but exact in their dis- 
cipline, and allowing the royalists neither refuge nor repose. 
Goring, nevertheless, succeeded in again assembling three or 
four thousand men, and appeared at their head on Black- 
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heath (June 3), almost at the gates of London, incited by the 
hope that an insurrection would break out at his approach, or 
that at least he should i*eceive some secret assistance. He 
even wrote to the common comicil, lequestxng leave to pass 
through^ the city in order to proceed quietly wnth Ins men 
into Essex, But the council, so far fiom sending him an 
answer, forwarded, without opening it, his letter to the com- 
mons, prepared, it sent word, to legulate its conduct in 
all things according to their wishes - Upon heaiing this the 
cavaliers grew dispirited, and disorder spread among them; 
they deserted in ti*oops, aiSd Goring had great diihculty in 
collecting a sufficient number of boats for them to cross the 
Thames at Greenwich with seven or eight hundred men, 
who followed him into Essex. There he found the insur- 
rection, under the dmection of sir Charles Lucas, still 
powerful and confident, Loid Capel joined them with a 
troop of cavaliers from Heitfordshire; they marched toge- 
ther to Colchester (June 12), with some-what raised spuits, 
intending to rest there for a day or two and then overrun 
together Sufiblk and Norfolk, raise the royalists as they 
went, and march upon London tluough Cambridge at the 
head of a numerous army. But they had scarcely entered 
the town, when Fan fax appeared undei the walk and 
closely invested it (June 13). A foitmghfs campaign had 
thus sufficed to enclose in one town, almost without means 
of defence, the wieck of the in.^iuiection which liad so 
lately surrounded London on all sides The insurg(‘nts en- 
deavoured to rally at several points, in the counties of Ilut- 
iand, Northampton, Lincoln, and Sushcx ^ In the city itself, 
under the eyes of parliament, lords Holland, Peterborough, 
and Buckingham, took aims, and, folio ^^cd by about a thou- 
sand cavaliers, marched out of London (July 5), proclaiming 
that they had no design of sacrificing public liberty to the 
king, and only desired to restore to Inm Ins legal rights, J5ut 
while they weie still in the neiglibouiliood of the mcti'opohs, 
sir Michael Livesey, who had been sent from head-quarters 
against them, suddenly attacked them (July 7), killed several 
of their officers, among otheis the young sir Fnmeis Villiers, 
brother to the duke of Buckingham, and reinforced next day 
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by colonel Sciope’s regiment, pnrstied them without respite 
into Huntingdonshii*e, where, weary of this constant retreat- 
ing, they dispersed in aU drections, leaving lord Holland 
wounded m the hands of the enemy (July 10) * In»the east 
and south, similar attempts had no better lesult. Letters 
were received from Ciomwell (June 16), piomising that in a 
fortnight Pembioke Castle, the bulwark of the insui gents in 
the we&t, would he in his power,^ In the north, Lambert, 
though with inferior forces, valiantly mamtamed the honour 
and authoiity of parliament against Langdale’s cavaliers^ 
Finally, Colchester, notwithstanding the indomitable resist- 
ance of the besieged, alike unmoved by offers and b}^ attacks, 
was assailed by famine, and could not hold out long against 
Fairfax, who had notlnng else to attend to ^ 

Freed fiom their fiist anxiety, sure of not falling a prey to 
the ca^ aliers, the presbyterians again began to led uneasy 
about the independents and the ainiy, and to meditate 
peace The petitions in favour of it, still numeious though 
less impel loufc, w eie now better leceived ^ The prosciiptioii 
of the elei on membeis was ic\oked, and they weie invited to 
lesumethou seats (June 8) New pioposals to the king, 
lob^ ijgoious than tlic loimei, ^^e^e talked of; a disposition 
was shown to lesumc negotiations with him, it’ he would con- 
sent — 1. TO repeal all Ins pioclamations against the pailia- 
ment: 2, to give up to it for ten yeais the disposal of the sea 
and land foices; 3, to establish thioughout the kingdom the 
piesbyteiian chinch fo-r tliiee years (June 6)'^ A spocml 
committee (June 26)^ was appointed to consider the best 
mode of attaining the desired object, and at what time, in 
what place, and in what foim it would he proper to tieat. 
One mcmbei even inquired whether it would not be desuablo 
for the king immediately to return to "Windsoi,® and upon a 
petition to that effect fiom the city, (June 27), the lords 
voted that the conferences should be held at London. 
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Unalljj on the 30tli of June, the vote forhidding any further 
address to the king was rcbcindcd;^ and thiee clays aft^r, a 
motion was made in the house of commons that anothex* 
treaty should be offered to the king without delay. 

But the independents had also legained confidence; proud 
of the success of their soldiers, they violently opposed this 
motion* “No time,” said Thomas Scott, “ can be bcasouahle 
foi such a treaty, or for a peace with so peifidious and im- 
pkeaUe a piince; it will always bo too soon or too late He 
that diws his sw*ord upon the king must throw his scabhiud 
into the fixe, all peace with"^ him wQuld prove the spoil of the 
godly ’’ The piesbyterians did not undertake to defend the 
kmg,but they declaimed against the pseudo-godly, who advo- 
cated W’ar because war was conducive to their private fortunes: 
“ The people,” they said, “ have been despoiled by war, and 
will no longer be made fuel to that fire wherein these sala- 
manders live, noi any longer feed those horse-leeches, the 
ai'iny, their engaged party and servants, with their owm blood 
and marrow,” It was then asked where the negotiations 
were to be opened the presbyteiians contended for London 
or some place in the neighboiuhood, the* independents for 
the Isle of Wight, where Chailes was m their powei. “If 
you treat wuth this enraged king in London,” said Scott, 
who can secure the parliament that the city will not make 
their peace with him by dehvexing up your heads to linn for 
a bacrifice, as the men of Samaiia did the lieads of the 
seventy sons of Ahab^” It was fuither said by colonel 
Hra\ey, “if the king piomisod to icbide m one of his houses 
not nearer London than ten miles, wliat security w'ould 
liib woi'd be that he w^ould remain there till the tieaty was 
concluded? the king’s promise hath been broken over and 
over again: put no trust in princes ” Several members spoke 
zn support of this view, and among others Yano. Sir Sy* 
mends d’Ewes said, “I am quite of a contiary opinion, the 
house not only ought, but must trust the Ling, Mr. Speaker, 
if you know not in what condition you are. give me leave, in 
a word, to tell you it: your silver is clipped, your gold ship - 
ped, your slnps are revolted, yourselves contemned; your 
Scots fnends enraged against you, and the affection of the 
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city and Mngdom quite alienated from yon. Judge, then, 
whether you aie not in a low condition, and also if it be not 
high time to endeavour a speedy settlement and reconcilement 
With his majesty?”^ The independents vehemently protested 
against tins adclress, but many members, sxrangers to faction 
and in the habit of supporting either paity, according to oir- 
cumstanoes, silently approved of what sir Symonds had said; 
parliament resolved that it was necessary to treat, but the 
house, contrary to the wish of the loids, persisted^ (by eighty 
to seventy-two) in requning from the king the adoption, in 
the first instance, of the three bills, and nothing was decided 
as to the place where negotiations should be opened. 

Parliament and the common council were discussing the 
feasibility of their taking place in London, without danger te 
the king or parhament,"^ when news arrived that the Scots 
had entered the kingdom (July S),'^ and that Lambert was 
retreating hefoie them. Notwithstanding the intngues of 
Argyle and the furious preaching of a part of the clergy, 
Hamilton had at last succeeded m laising and putting in 
motion an aimy. It did not coi respond, it is tiue, to the 
first resolution of pailiament; instead of forty thousand, it 
scaiccly reckoned fourteen thousand men; the court of France 
had promised arms and ammunition, none had been leceived; 
the ludnce of Wales was to have crossed over to Scotland and 
takemthe command: he still remained in Holland; even Lang- 
dale and Musgrave’s cavaliers had not joined them, for they 
refused to take the covenant, and Hamilton could not place 
such mishelievers by the side of his soldiers, without ruining 
himself with his own party; they accordingly formed a sepa- 
rate body, winch seemed to act only on its own account, and 
always at a distance from the Scots. In short, Hamilton's 
preptu’ations, thwarted by so many obstacles, were not com- 
pleted, nor bis regiments full, nor his artillery in cider, 
when the premature breaking out of the royalist insurrections 
in England obliged him to hasten his departure; and he left 
Scotland ill-providcd, and pursued by the invectives of a 
multitude of fanatics, 'svho piophesied the ruin of an army 
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eiaployecl, they said, to restore the king to his rights before 
Ciirist was put in possession of his.^ 

The news of the invasion none the less agitated all England; 
thexe seemed no means of resisting it; Faii*fax was still kept 
before Colchester, Cromwell hefox’e Pembroke; insui^ectionl 
scarcely repressed, might any hour break out again in al, 
directions. The embarrassment of the presbyterians was ex- 
treme, the people, even those well disposed towards them, 
were as inveterate as ever against the Scots, only spoke of 
them with insult, recalled to one another how they had lately 
sold the king they now prefended to deliver, and demanded 
that, before anything else was done, these rapacious and lying 
foreigners should be dnven from the kingdom. A motion 
was made in the house of commons (July 14)® declaring them 
public enemies, and aU who had taken part in inviting them 
traitors; ninety members voted against the motion, but hesi- 
tatingly and without success; it was rejected, however, in the 
upper house (July 18).^ The lords i‘esolved that the nego- 
tiations with the king should be hastened,** and in the lower 
house the presbyterians (July 28, by 71 to 64,)'’ cairied a 
motion no longer to insist upon the three bills previously made 
the preliminary condition of any treaty. But without ti oubiing 
itself about these vicissitudes in the daily position of pai tio.*', 
the Derby-house committee, still under the influence of the 
independents, sent money and reinforcements to Lambert, 
ordered Cromwell to forwaid what troops he could spare to the 
1101 th, and to march thither himself as soon as ha should be 
at liberty; and the republican leaders themselves, humbling 
then* distrust befoie his genius, wrote to liim privately to 
fear nothing, but to act with •vigour, and rely upon them, 
regal dlcss of any opposition he miglit heretofore liave met 
vith at their hands ^ 

Cromwell had waited for neither orders nor promises, 
already a month since, -well informed, peilmps by Argyle 
himself, of the condition and movomcnls of tlie Sooltisli ai my, 
he had sent word to Lambeit to fall back tivS boon as it ap- 
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peared, to avoid an engagement, and that lie would soon be 
ready to support him. And so it happened; Pembroke castle 
capitulated three days after the invasion (July 11); ,and two 
days after, Cromwell set out, at the head of five or six thou- 
sand men, ill shod, ill clad, but proud of their glory, irritated 
by their penis, full of confidence in their leader, of contempt 
for their enemies, eager to fight and certain of victory: Send 
me some shoes for my pool tired soldiers,” Cromwell wrote 
to Derby-house; “they have a long march to take.”^ And 
he traversed nearly all England, tfirst from west to east, then 
from south to north, with a rapidity till then without example,^ 
lavish, on his way, of protestations, of pious ebulhtions, in- 
tent on dispelling suspicions, on gaining the hearts of the 
bhndest fanatics, of enlisting the S 3 ’'mpathies of his soldiers.^ 
Thirteen days after his departure, his cavalry, which had 
been sent in advance, had united wnth that of Lambert (July 
27), and he lejoined it himself the 7th of August, at Knaies- 
borough in Yorkshire, the two coips forimng together nine 
or ten thousand men. ISIeantime, the Scots had advanced 
by the western road thiough Cumberland, Westmoi eland, and 
Lancashiie, but they were full of indecision, made long 
halts, were scattered ovei a line of fifteen or twenty miles, 
were internally agitated by religious, political, and mihtaiy 
dissensions, and m complete ignorance of the enemy’s move- 
ments Suddenly, Langdale, who with the English insur- 
gents was some way in advance of tlie mam body, to the left, 
sent woid to Hamilton that Cromwell was approaching, that 
he had certain infoimation of it, and that eveiything an- 
nounced on his part an intention of giving battle. “ Impos- 
sible,” replied the duke, “ they have not had time to come? 
if Cromwell is so near, it is assuredly only with a veiy few 
men, and he will take good care not to attack us,” and ho re- 
moved Ins head-quarters to Preston. Another message 
(Aug. 17) soon leached him; Langclalc’s cavalry was alieady 
engaged with Cromwell’s, Langdale promised to hold out; 
his position was good, his men in spirits; he only wanted 
some reinfoi cements, a thousand men at least, and he would 
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give tlie •wliole army time to rally and crusli the enemy. 
Hamilton promised reinforcements, Langdale fouglit for four 
hours; by bis own admission, Cromwell had never met with 
so desperate a resistance But no assistance came, aiid the 
gallant cavalier was obliged to yield. Leaving the defeated 
English to an undisturbed reti eat, Cromwell marched stiaiglit 
upon the Scots, who were hurrying across the liibble to 
place this obstacle between him and them, most of the regi- 
ments weie already on the other side; only two brigades of 
infantry and Hamilton himself with a few squadrons remained 
on the right bank to cover their retreat; Cromwell at once 
dispersed them, and, passing the river with them, and giving 
his tioops but a short repose, continued next morning 
(Aug. 18) at daybreak his pursuit of them, still marching 
towards the south, and contmuing, even in flight, their invad- 
ing movement. He overtook them the same day at Wigan, 
fifteen miles from Preston, and cut their rearguard to pieces. 
The pride of two victories, the hope of a decisive tiinmph, the 
very impatience of fatigue, hourly augmented the courage of 
his soldiers; the pursuit was recommenced the next day 
(Aug. 19), and with even greater rapidity and determination, 
irritated m their turn at being thus piessed upon by an inlerior 
number, and meeting with an advantageous defile near War- 
rington, the Scots suddenly turned and faced them, and a 
thud battle took place, longer and more bloody than the pre- 
vious two, but with the same lesult. The English carried 
the defile, and afterwards, also at Wairmgtoii, a bridge over 
the hlersey, which the Scots weic about to break down, lu 
order to give themselves breathing time. Vociferous dis- 
may now manifested itself in the Scottish aimy, a council of 
war declared that the infantry, being without ammunition, 
could no longer resist; it surrendered in a body. Hamilton, 
at the heacl of the cavalry, went off towards Wales, to 
revive the royalist insurrection there; but, suddenly changing 
his mind, he pi’oceeded to the north-east, in the hope of 
being able to reach Scotland; but everywhere, as he passed, 
the' peasiintry rose in arms, and the magistrates summoned 
him to sunender; at TJttoxeter, in Staifoidshire, on hearing 
a lumour that he pui posed to escape with a few ofiicers, 
his own cavalry mutinied; at this moment, Lambert and 
lord Grey of Groby, who had been sent in puisiiit of 
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him, were close at hand; too faint-hearted to straggle 
against so adverse a fate, he (Aug. 25) left his men to sur- 
render or disband at their pleasure, accepted himself ihe con- 
ditions proposed by Lambert, was sent prisoner to ISTotting-^ 
ham, and after a foitnight’s campaign, Cromwell, finding no 
trace of the Scottish army on English ground, marched to- 
waids Scotland to invade it in his turn, and thus wrest from 
the royalist presbyterians all means of action and of safety.^ 

But in extreme peril, parties, so far from giving way, often 
become invigorated, and deal ou^ their hardest blows. Even 
before this important intelligence reached Westminster, as 
soon as they saw Cromwell in movement against the Scots, 
the presbyterians clearly comprehended that his triumph 
would be their ruin, and that his downfal, or an immediate 
peace, could alone save them. They at once directed their 
most energetic efibrts to secure both the one and the other 
of these objects Holies, who, notwithstanding the recal of 
the eleven members, had lutherto continued to leside in 
Fiance, on the coast of Normaiidy, came and lesumed his 
seat in the house of commons (Aug 14) ^ Huntingdon, lately 
a major in Cromwell’s own regiment, publicly denounced, In 
a memorial addressed to the upper house, the intrigues of tho 
lieutenant-geneial, his promises first, and then his perfidy 
to tho king, the audacity of his ambition, his contem]^ 
of parliament, of the laws, of the common duties and rights 
of men, the pernicious principles, the threatening designs 
which sometimes pierced through his hypocrisy, and broke 
out in his familiar conversations. The lords ordered the 
memorial to be read, and Huntingdon made oath of its 
truth (Aug. 8). He purposed likewise to present it to the 
commons, but so great was the terror already inspired by the 
name of Cromwell, that no member would take charge of it. 
Ho sent it in an envelope to the speaker; Lenthall did not 
mention it to tjie house, he attempted to give it to the sergeant- 
at-arms, hut he refused to take it; the lords transmitted it 
oificially to the commons; lord Wharton, one of CromwelFs 
most intimate confidants, followed the messengers out, sent 

i Bashvoitli, 11 4, 12r37, Pari. Hist lu 007-^1000, I^ajiig, m 400 — - 
403, Godwin, ii 503—073, Bakei, A Chrojaiole of tlie Kings of England, 
&c (1005), COO. 
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word to tlie speaker wliat they were coming with, and tliey 
were not admitted.^ The independents velxcinently de- 
nounced all these attempts against their general, they de- 
nounced It as base cowardice thus to attack an absent man, who 
•was, perhaps at that veiy hour, delivering his country from 
foreign invasion, and many of the presbyterians themselves 
were intimidated by this argument. The idea of destioying 
the lieutenant-general in tins diiect manner was given up. 
and Huntingdon contented himself with having his memorial 
printed. The steps taken fpr the establishment of peace had 
more success: in vain did the independent leadei’s, particit- 
1 !ily Vane and St. John, exhaust eveiy stiatagem to prolong 
the debates; in vain did their less refined colleagues, Scott, 
Venn, Hai vey, and Weaver, give way to the fiercest language 
against their adversaries; tliis very violence, the daily in- 
creasing anaichy, the aii’ogance of the soldieis, the imperious 
tone of even the most pacific pamphlets and petitions, every- 
thing manifested to the house its own decline, everything led 
those who were not too deeply engaged in faction to de- 
sire peace. Mr. Speaker,” said Rudyard, one day, we 
have sat thus long, and have come to a fine pass, foi the 
whole kingdom is now become parliament all over, the nirny 
hath taught us a good while what to do, and would still t(‘acli 
us what we shall do, the city, the coimtiy, and rcfoirnadoes, 
teach us what we should do and all because wo oin selves 
know not what to do;”^ and the majoiity thinking with liim 
that peace alone could xelieve tliern from its discreditable em- 
barrassments, at last took tlieii i esolution, voted that fresh 
negotiations should be immediately opened with the king, 
agreed (July 29),^ to silence the inclependents, that they 
should take place in the Isle of Wight, and (August 2)* 
charged three commissioners to pioceed thither with a formal 
proposal to the king, lequesting to know in what part of the 
island he would hke to reside during the tieaty, and which 
of his councillors he wished to have with him. 

The independent leadei's did not deceive themselves; this 
was a clear defeat. Finding the ciisis approach, and more 
fearful of their triumph than of their tin eats, the majority had 
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manifestly passed over to tlioir opponents. Ludlow directly 
pioceeded to head-quarters, still before Colchester; “ They 
are plotting/' he said to Fairfax to betray the cause for 
which so much blood has been shed; they will have -peace at 
any price; the king, being a piisoner, will not think himself 
bound by his promises, even those who most urge negotia^ 
tions care little about making him fulfil them ; to employ his 
name and authority to destioy the aimy is their only aim; 
the army has achieved power, it must make use of it to pre- 
vent its own rum and that of the nation ” Fairfax admitted 
this, piotested that, in case of *need, he would be ready to 
employ the force he had at his disposal for the safety of the 
public cause: “But,” said he, “I must be clearly and posi- 
tively called upon to do so; and for the present, I must pro- 
secute this weaiisome siege, which has all eady lasted so long, 
despite all our edbits” Ludlow went to Lieton, whom 
Ciomwell had taken care to leave with the general, and from 
whom he expected more zeal. “The moment is not yet 
come,” said Iieton; “ we must let the negotiations go on, and 
the peril become evident The lepuhlicans, in default of 
the army, got up tlireatemng petitions to parbament, one, 
among the rest, drawn up by Henry Martyn (Sept, 11),'-^ 
which, setting forth all the principles of the paity, summoned 
the commons to declare themselves the sovereign power, and 
at length to answer tlie expectations of the people by giving 
them the reforms they had anticipated when they took up 
arms for tlie parliament. The commons made no reply; two 
days after, a second petition came, complaining bitterly of such 
contempt; and this time the petitioners waited in a, body at the 
door, angrily crying: “We know no use of a king or lords 
any longer’ these distinctions were the devices of men; God 
made us all equal; there are many thousands will spend 
their blood in maintenance of these pxinciples; foity thousand 
of us have signed this petition, but we hold five thousand 
horse would do more good in it ” Even some of the mem- 
bers, Scott, Blackiston, and "Weaver, went out, mingled 
familiaxdy with the crowd, and encouraged them. The house 
persisted m its silence; but the firmer it showed itself, the 

* Ludlow, 113. 
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more violently did the party hurry on tov^ai*ds its most 
treme designs, and five days after this scene (Sept 18),* 
Henry Mai^n suddenly departed for Scotland, which Crom- 
well had just entered. 

At the same time (Sept. 13), fifteen commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the Isle of Wight, five lords and ten members of 
the commons,- all, excepting Vane, and perhaps lord Say, 
favourable to peace. Never had negotiation excited such 
anxious expectation, it was to last forty days; the king had 
eagerly accepted it, giving ^his word that during that period 
and for twenty days after, he would make no attempt to 
escape. Twenty of his oldest servants, lords, divines, lawyers, 
had been permitted to advise with liim; he had even requested 
and obtained that part of his household, domestics, ]pages, 
secretaries, chambeilains, grooms of the chamber and so on, 
should be restored to him on this occasion ^ Accordingly, 
when the commissioners arnved m the little town of Newport 
(Sept. Id), the throng was so great that three days passed 
before all the new-comers could procure lodgingvS. Mean- 
time, the commissioners waited upon the king every morning, 
profoundly respectful but very reserved, and no one of them 
venturing to converse with him in private But on the other 
hand, most of them held famihar communication with his 
councillors, and through them conveyed to him Ihcir advice, 
exhoiting him above all things to accept at once and without 
discussion the proposals of pailianient, for, said they, all 
would be lost if the negotiation was not concluded and the 
king returned to London befoie the army and Cromwell 
should arrive there.^ Charles seemed to believe in the sin- 
ceiity of their counsels and inclined to adopt them; hut in his 
heart he nourished a fiir different hope : Ormond, who for 
the last six months had found refuge in Paris, was about 
to reappear in Ii eland, piovided with the money and ammu- 
nition which the court of France had promised him; he was 
upon his arrival, and in concei*t with lord Incliiquin, to con- 


1 Wlnteloclcp, 3f)7 
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elude a peace with llie catholics, and enter upon a vigoi’otis 
war against the paiUament; so that the king, \vlio was then 
to make his escape, might haTe a kingdom and soldiers.^ 
‘^This new negotiation,” lie wiote (August) to sir "William 
Hopkins,® who was chaiged to arrange his flight, “will be 
derisive, like the xest, there is no change in my desaigns.” 
The conference was olhciallj^ opened on the 18th of Septem- 
ber; the king sat under a canopy at the upper end of the hall 
a little before him were the coiiimissioners from ‘Westminster 
seated round a table ; behind his ch^r stood Ms own councillors, 
perfectly silent, for it was with the king in person that the 
parliament desired to treat; any mediator would have seemed 
to lower its dignity; and in their punctual submission, the 
commissioners were scarcely prevailed upon to permit the 
presence of any witnesses whatever^ Charley accordingly, 
maintained the discussion alone; only, when he thought fit, 
he might retire into an adjoining room, to take^the advice of 
lus councillors.^ At the sight of thmr king thus solitary, 
thus thrown upon his own resources, an inward emotion 
thiillcil the heaiis of all present. Charles^’s hair had turned 
grey, an expression of habitual sadness had blended with the 
haughtiness of his glance; his deportment, his voiib, his 
every feature revealed a proud but yet »u"Wu^ sou^ li&e 
incapable of struggling against its destiny, or of yiei^ng to 
it; a touching and singular mixture of grandw 
power, of piesumption without hope. Tlie proposals^ par-^ 
Lament, siill the same, except a few unimportant^ modifica- 
tionn, -were successively read and examined. Charles entered 
with a good grace into the discussion, calm,* mdy*to answer 
any questions, taking no offence at ob^eotMnS, 
making the most of the good points of Ms case; astmdi^ng, 
in short, lus most prejudiced adversaries by the fifmness of 
his min^ his gentleness, and Ms knowledge of the affiurs and 
Lws of the kingdom. “ The king,” ^d the earl of Salisbury 
one day to sir Plulip Warwick, “ has made marvellous pro- 
gress.” “No, my lord,” replied Warwick, “the king was 
always what he is noiv, but your lordship perceives it too 

1 Caite, Life of Oimond, n 20—38. 

2 The king’s letters to sir William Hopkins were published in the thud 
edition of Wagstnifs weak, “Vindication of the Royal Martyr."* 
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kte.’^ Buckley, one of the commissioners from the commons, 
urged him to accept the whole, assuring him that the treaty 
once ended, the devil himself would not be able to break it/’ 
Sir,’^ said Charles, if you call this a treaty, consider 
whether it be not like the fiayin the comedy wheie the man 
comes out and says, ‘ There has been a fray and no fray;’ and 
being asked how that could be, ‘ why,’ says he, ^ there hath 
been three blows given, and I had them all’ Look whether 
this be not a parallel case I have granted, absolutely, most of 
your propositions, and w^th great moderation limited only 
some few of them; and you make me no concessions/’^ He 
had, indeed, consented to the demands of parliament, as to 
the command of the sea and land forces, the nomination to 
the great offices of state, as to Leland, even as to the legiti- 
macy of the resistance which had brought on the civil war; 
but instead of giving up at once and without hesitation, he 
disputed every foot of the ground he could no longer defend; 
sometimes himself addressing different proposals to the house, 
sometimes seeking to elude his own concessions, pertinacious 
in asserting his right at the very moment he was giving it 
up, inexhaustible in subtleties and reticences, daily giving 
his adversaries some new reason to think that the liaidest 
necessity was their only security against bun. Moreover, lie 
persisted, as much from conscientious motives as wath a view 
to the interest of Ins preiogative, in opposing the abolition of 
episcopacy and the seventies winch they desired to inflict on 
his principal supporters. Finally, after having solemnly 
promised that all hostilities in Ireland should cease,^ he 
secretly wi*ote to Ormond (Oct. 10).^ **Obey my wife’s 
orders, not mine, until I shall let you know I am free from 
all restraint; nor trouble yourself about my concessions as 
to Ireland; they will not lead to anything;” and tlu* day on 
which he had consented to transfer to pailxament lor twenty 
years the command of the army (Oct 9y he wrote to di* 
William Hopkins- “ To tell you the truth, my great concession 
this morning was made only with a view to facilitate my ap** 
preaching escape; v/ithout that hope, I should never have 
yielded in this manner. If I had lefused, I could, without 

1 Wanvick, C23 2 Jomntils, Louis, Dec 1. 
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much sorrow, have returned to mj prison; but as it is, I own 
it would bleak my heart, for I have done that which jny 
escape alone can justify.”^ 

The parliament, though without any exact information, 
suspected all this perfidy; even the fiiends of peace, the men 
most affected by the king’s condition, and most earnest to 
save him, leplied but hesitatingly to the chaiges of the inde- 
pendents At the same time, the presbyterian devotees* 
though moderate iii their political views, weie invincible in 
their hatred of episcopacy, and would admit of no compromise, 
no delay, in refei'ence to the trium])h of the covenant. This- 
idea, moreover, had fixed itself m men's minds, that after so 
many evils brought upon the country by war, it was neces- 
sary that the conquered party should legally undergo its re- 
sponsibility, and that to satisfy divme justice, manifested in 
the Holy Scriptures by so striking examples, the crime of 
the leal culprits should be expiated by their punishment. 
The number of these was discussed the popular fanatics de- 
manded a multitude of exceptions to the amnesty which was 
to be proclaimed upon the lestoration of peace; the presby- 
terians only dfunanded seven, ^ but tins with insurmountable 
determination, for they would have thought they accepted 
their own condemnation in giving up one of them. Narrow 
prejudices and feelings of hatred thus impeded even among 
the peace-party the success of the negotiations. Five times 
(Oct. 2, 11, and 27; Nov. 2, and 24), during their continua- 
tion, the king’s ofiers or concessions were voted insuffi- 
cient. Meantime, the period appointed for the duration of 
the conferences expired ; thou term was thrice extended 
(Nov. 2, 18, and 24); it was decided (Oct. 20) that Sundays 
and holidays should not be reckoned,^ but all this without 
any further concession, without giving the negotiators any 
fresh instructions or the slightest disci etion. The king, on 
his part, declared, upon his honour and faith, that he would 
go no farther; *'*1 will be like that captain,” he said, ‘‘that 
had defended a place well, .and his supenors not being able to 
roheve him, he had leave to surrender it; but,” he replied, 

* Wii 0 stafl‘, Vmilication of the Bojjil Martyr^ &c , Appendix, 101 
* Loids Newcastle and Bighy, su Marmadnke Laugdale, su Kxcliaid 
OrseiiMlle, David Jenkins, su Fianns Doddmgton, and sir Jolm Byron. 
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tliej cannot relieve me in the time I demand it, let 
them relieve me when they can; eke I will hold it ont till 1 
make some stone m it my tombstone. And so will I do by 
the chui'ch of England;”^ and the negotiation rennuned mo- 
tionless and futile, serving no purpose but to display the im- 
potent anxiety of the two parties, both obstinately blinding 
themselves to the necessity of the case.® 

Yet around them all things were hastening onwards, and 
daily assuming a more threatening aspect. After two mouths 
of the most desperate resistance, Colchester, conquered by 
famine and sedition, at las! surrendered (Aug. 27),^ and the 
next day a court-martial condemned, to death three of its 
bravest defenders, sir Charles Lucas, sir G-eorge Lisle, and 
sir Bernard Gascoign, as an example, it was said, to future 
rebels who might be tempted to mutate them. In vain did 
the other prisoners, lord Capel at their head, entreat Faiifax 
to suspend the execution of the sentence, or at least that they 
should all undorgo it^ since aH were alike guilty of the offence 
of these three. Fairfax, excited by the long struggle, or rather 
intimidated by Ireton, made no answer, and the condemned 
officers were ordered to be shot on the spot. Sir Charles 
Lucas was the first executed; as he fell, Lisle ran and kissed 
him, and immediately standing up* “ Soldiers,'^ he exclaiiuod, 
come nearer; you are too far off.” Best assured,” they 
replied, “ we’ll hit you.” Comrades,” answeied Lisle, 
smiling, I have been nearei, and you missed me,” and he 
fell by the side of Ins fiiend. Gasscoign was taking off* his 
coat, when a reprieve anived for him from the general.*^ 
Colchester being taken, there was no longer, in the eastern 
counties, any rSlying point for iiisuriection. In the north, 
Cromwell, having conquered Hamilton, entered Scotland 
Without obstacle (Sept. 20); the peasants of the western 
counties rose in a body at the first rumour of his victory; 
and each pansh, led by its minister, marched towards Edin- 
burgh to drive the royalists thence;® six miles from Berwick, 
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«,t lord Mordington’s Argyle, who had come to meet 
him, hq.d (Sept, 22)^ a long conference with him; both as 
clear-sighted as daiing, success did not blind them to the 
danger before them, the Scottish royalists, powerful not- 
withslancling their defeat, and still in aims in many places, 
manifested a determination not to subject themselves unresist- 
ingly to a bloody leaction, a treaty foithwith concluded 
(Sept. 26)^ secured to them full tianquiUity and the enjoy- 
ment of their property, on condition of disbanding their 
troops, abjuring any engagement in .favour of the king, and 
renewing the oath “ to the holy league which ought never to 
have ceased to exist between the two kmgdoms ” Thus re- 
established iu the possession of government, Argyle and his 
party received Cromwell at Edinburgh with great pomp; ■ the 
committee of the states, the municipal body, which had been 
thoroughly purged, the fanatic ministers and people, over- 
whelmed him with daily visits, speeches, sermons, and ban- 
quets; but urged by the reports from Henry Martyn, and 
leaving with them Lambeit and two regiments to maintain 
their power, he retraced with all speed the road to England 
(Oct. II)'* He had scarcely entered Yorkshire, where he 
seemed solely engaged in completing the suppiession of the 
insurrection, than numerous petitions were sent from that 
county, addressed to the commons only, demanding prompt 
justice upon the delinquents, whatever their rank or name. 
At the same time, the same demand was expressed by other 
counties, and always presented or suppoited by the friends 
of Cromwell (Oct 10 and Nov. 6). The presbyterians 
opposed it in the name of the great chaiter, and of the 
laws of the kingdom : “ We have had, Mr. Speaker,” 
said Denis Bond, an obscuie republican, many doc- 
trines preached here by several gentlemen, against the 
power of this house, such as that we cannot try my lord of 
Norwich but by his peers, because it is against Magna 
Charta; but I trust ere long to see the day when we may 
have power to hang the greatest lord of them all, if he 
descivcs it, without trial by his peers; and I doubt not we 

hoiseg Thence the name of Wings, afteiwaicls gi\cn to the paity opposed 
to court, as the representative and succeshoi of the most zealous Scottish 
covenanters Buinet, i 74. ^ Eushvorth, n 4, 1283. 
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sliall liave honest, rcaolate judges to*do it, notwitlistanding 
Magna Chavta,’’^ The house rejected these petitions, but 
others immediately followed, fai’ more explicit and forniidtibio. 
for thef came from the regiments of Iieton, Ingoldsby, Fleet- 
wood, 'Whalley, and Overton, and explicitly demanded, of 
the commons that justice should he done upon the hing, of 
Faii’fax the re-establishment of the general council of the 
army, the only remedy,” they said, “ against the disasters 
which threaten us, either by its leprcsentations to the liouhc 
or by other means (Oct. 18 and 30),”^ The council accoul- 
ingly resumed its sittings, "and, on the 20th of November, 
the speaker informed the house that certain officers were at 
the door, with colonel Eweis at then head, who were come 
in the name of the geneial and of the aimy to present a papei 
to them; it was a long remonstrance, similar to that which, 
seven years before (Nov. 21, 1641),'^ on the same day, and in 
ordei effiectually to break off with him, the commons had 
themselves addressed to the king. Adopting their example, 
the aimy enumeiated in their petitions all the evils, all the 
fears of England, imputing them to the want of energy in 
the parliament, to its neglect of public interests, to its nego- 
tiations with the king, it called upon it to bnng him solemnly 
to trial, to proclaim the so'veieignty of the people, to decK^c^ 
that henceforward the king should be elected by its lepie- 
sentatives, to put an end to the piesent session, but to puK 
vide before separating for the equal distubution of the suf- 
frage, foi theiegulai meeting of futuie pai ham cuts, for all the 
reforms desired by the well-affected, and thieatening, finally 
though in guaided expressions, that the aimy itself would 
proceed to save the countiy, if it lemained any longer com- 
promised by the negligence or weakness of men wlio, alter 
all, were only, like the soldiers, the delegates and servants 
of their fellow-citizens.^ 

On hearing this read, a complete storm arose in the house; 
the independents, Scott, Holland, and "Wentwoitb, loudly 
demanded that the army should fortlnvith receive the thanks 
of the house for these frank and courageous counsels; the 
Presbyterians, some with indignation, otheis m terms flatter- 

* Pail Hist , 111 1042 , HusIi'wouIi, ii 4, 1 UH , ^yl]lteloc^^e, 340 
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ing to the officers, urged the house to lay aside the i*emoii- 
atrauce, and, by way of marking their displeasure, return no 
answer to it.^ This expedient suited the timid as well as tlie 
bold; it was adopted after two days’ debate (Nov. 20 and 29). 
by a great majority (125 to 53;. But the day had come 
when 'victories served only to hasten the final defeat out of 
doors, as well as within, excitement and confusion weie at their 
height; alieady theic was talk of Ciomwell’s approaching re- 
turn;*^ already the army announced the design of marclung 
upon London ® The royalists, losu^ all hope, now only thought 
of getting rid of, or avenging themselves on, their enemies, no 
matter by what means, several lepubhcan members were in- 
sulted and attacked in the streets,^ hints reached Fairfax, 
even from France, that two cavaliers had resolved to assas- 
sinate him at St Albans,® at Doncaster, a party of twenty 
men carried off Rainsborough, who commanded there, and 
three of them poniarded him at the moment he was endea- 
vouring to escape from them (Oct. 29),^ there was even a 
report that a plot was forming to muider eighty of the most 
influential members as they left the house ^ At last, amidst 
this anarchical fury, the news came, one upon the other, that 
in two days (Dec. 2) Ciomwell would be at head-quarters; 
. that, in the Isle of Wight, the goveinor, Hammond, suspected 
of too great consideiation for the king and the paidiament, 
had received orders from Fairfax (Nov. 25) to resign his 
post, to return to the army, and transfer the charge of the 
king to colonel Ewers,® that on hearing this, Charles,^ seized 
with fear, had extended his concessions, closed the conferences 
at Newport, and that, on the same day (Nov. 28), the com- 
missioners had set off with his definitive offers to parliament. 

They arrived the next day, most of them deeply affected 
by the peril in which they had left the king, and by his last 
farewell: My lords,” he said to them, “ you come to take 
leave of me, and I can scarcely believe we shall ever meet 
again; but the will of God be done! I give him thanks, I have 
made my peace with him, and I shall without fear suffer all it 
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isliall please men to do unto me lords, you cannot be 
ignorant tliat in mj rum you may alieady pei'ceive ytmr own, 
and that near at hand. I ptay God that he may send you better 
friends^ than I have found. I am not ignorant of tlio plot 
oontrn ed against me and mine; but nothing afllicts me so 
much a the spectacle of the sutienngs of my people and the 
presentiment of the etils prejiared for them by men who, 
always talking of the public good, only seek to gi alify their 
own ambition.*’^ As soon as the commissioneis had made 
their report (Dec. i), though the Ling’s now concessions dif- 
fered but bttlo fiom those they had so many times lejected^ 
the presbylerians proposed to the commons to declare them 
satisfactory and fit to serve as the basis of peace. The motion 
was even supported by ISTathaniel Fiennes, son of lord Say, 
and lately one of the most violent of the independent leaders. 
The debate had already lasted several hours, when information 
was received of a letter fiom Fan fax to the common council, 
in which he announced that the army was marching upon 
London: ^‘Question! question!” immediately shouted the in- 
dependents, eager to make the most of this alarm But, con- 
trary to their expectations, and notwithstanding all their 
efforts, the debate was "adjourned till the next day ® It 
was then resumed more ficicely than ever, amid the move- 
ment of the troops whoweie pouring in on all sides, and 
taking up them quarters at St James’s, at York House, 
throughout Westminster and the city The indfipendenta 
still looked to fear to give them the Mctoiy: “By tins de- 
bate,” said Vane, “we shall soon guess who arc our fi lends 
and who our enemies, or, to speak more plainly, wc shall 
understand by the carriage of this bubincsa, who aix* the 
king’s party in the house, and who for the people.” “ Mr. 
Speaker,” quickly followed another member whose name is 
not known, “ since this gentleman has had the presumption 
to divide this house into two parts, I hope it is as lawful for 
me to take the same liberty, and likewise to divide llie house 
into two ptmts upon tins debate, hir. Speaker, you will find 
some that are desirous of a peace and settlement, and those 
are such as have lost by the war; others you will find that 
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ai’b against peace, and these are such as have gained bj the 
war. My humble motion, therefore, is this, that the gainers 
may contribute to the losers, that we may all be brought to 
an equal degree; for till then the balance of the common- 
wealth will never stand right toward a settlement.” The 
independents opposed tins, but with some embarrassment, for 
in both parties personal interest exercised a power which 
they themselves scarcely ventured to deny. Rudyarcl, Ste- 
phens, Grimstone, Walker, Prideaux, Wroth, Scott, Corbet, 
and many others successively supported and opposed the 
motion without the debate appearing to draw to a conclusion. 
Day declined; several members bad already retired; one of 
the independents proposed to call for lights: **Mr. Speaker,” 
said a presbyterian, I perceive very well that the drift of 
some gentlemen is to take advantage not only of tlie terror 
now brought on us by the present approach of the army, but 
also to spin out the debate of this business to an unseasonable 
time of night, by which means the more ancient members of 
the liouse (whom they look upon as most inclined to peace) 
will be tired out and forced to depait before we can come to a 
resolution; and therefore I hope the house will not agree to 
this last proposal;” and, notwithstanding the clamours of the 
independents, the debate w'as again adjourned.^ 

Two days after, ^ when they met, a daik rumour agitated 
the house; the king, it was said on all sides, had been car- 
ried away from the Isle of Wight in the night, despite his 
resistance, and taken to Hurst Castle, a sort of prison, stand- 
ing on the coast opposite the island, at the extiemity of a bar- 
ren, deserted, and unhealthy promontory. Vehemently called 
upon for an explanation, the independent leaders remained 
silent; but the speaker read letters from Newport, addi*essed 
to the house by major Balph, w'’ho commanded in the absence 
of Hammond. The rumour 'was well founded, and all com- 
munication between the king and tlie parliament hencefor- 
ward impossible, except with the consent of the army.® 

On the 29th of November, towards evening, a few hours 
after the conference at Newport was over, and the commis- 

1 Pail Hist. 111 . 1145 — 1147, LudlowyllT 
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sioiiers depai'ted> a man in disguise said to one of the king’s 
people. IVoops have just landed in the ibhuid; tell the 
king he will be carried away to-night.’^ Charles immediately 
sent for the duke of Riehmondj the earl of Lindsey, and 
colonel Edward Cook, an officer who possessed his confidence, 
and asked how they could ascertain whether the leport was 
true. It was usclesb to question major Ealph: nothing but 
short, vague answeis iveie to be got from him: “ The king 
may sleep quietly to-night; upon my life, no one tvill disturb 
him to-mght.” Cook offered to mount his horse, ride lound 
the coast, and in particular go to Caiisbrook, where it was 
said the troop*s had arrived, personally to ascertain what was 
going on. The night was dark, it i*amed heavily, the service 
was a dangerous one; the kmg hesitated to accept it, but 
Cook insisted, and went off. He found the garrison of Caris- 
brook remfoiced; there were ten or twelve fresh officers, by 
whom captain Bowerman, who commanded there, was almost 
openly watched; there was altogether an air of mysterious 
agitation. He returned m all haste to bung the king this 
information, when, on reaching Newport, towards midnight, 
he found the house the king occupied sunounded with guards; 
there were some under every window, even inside the house, 
at the very dooi of the king’s chamber, into which the smoko 
of their pipes penetrated Theie was now no room for 
doubt; the two lords conjured the king to attempt an escape 
that very hour, at all risks. This counsel was not agreeable 
to the timid sedateness of Charles, he alleged the difficulty, the 
irritation it would cause in the army: “ If they do take me,” 
said he, “ they must preseive me for their own sakes, for 
neither party can secure its own interests without joining 
mine with them.” Take heed, sir,” said Lindsey, ‘‘ least 
your majesty fall into such hands as will not steer by such 
rules of policy. Eemember Hampton Court.” “ ColoneV* 
said Riclnnond to Cook, ‘‘how did you pass^” Cook; “I 
have the word.” Richmond: “ Could you enable mo to pass, 
too?” Cook; “I have no doubt of it.” Richmond put on a 
trooper’s cloak; they went out, passed through all the stations, 
and returned without any interruption. Standing with the 
kiug near a window, the two lords passionately renewed their 
entreaties; the colonel, drenched with i*ain, stood alone before 
the fire: “Ned Cook,” said the king, suddenly turning to- 
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wards him, wliat do you advise in this ca&e^” Cook hesi- 
tated to answer. “ Your majesty,” lie said, “has here your 
privy councillors ” “ Ned, I command you to give me your 

advice ” Cook; “ Well, then, wull youi majesty all(?w me to 
address }ou a question^” The king; “Speak” Cook: “Sup- 
pose I should not only tell youi majesty, but prove to you 
that the aimy intend forthwith to seize your person; if I 
add, that I have the word, horses ready at hand, a vessel at- 
tending me, hourly expecting me, that I am ready and de- 
siious to attend you, that this^dark night seems made on 
purpose, that I see no difficulty in the thing, what would 
your majesty do?” Charles remained silent for a moment; 
then, shaking his head, he said “ No, they promised me and 
I piomised them ; I will not bieak fiist ” Cook: “ But, sir, 
I presume that by ‘they’ and ‘them’ your majesty means 
the parliament; if so, the scene is changed, it is the army 
who want to thiow your majesty into prison.” The king: 
“No matter; I will not break my woid. good night, Ned; 
good night, Lindsey, I am going to lest as long as I can ” 
Cook* “ I feai it will not be long ” The king- “ As it please 
God.” It was one o’clock; they withdiew, and Charles went 
to bed, Richmond alone remaining with him. 

At bieak of day there was a knocking at the door; “ Who- 
are you^ what do you want?” asked Richmond. “ Officers' 
of the army, who want to speak with the king.” Richmond 
did not open the door, waiting for the king to be diessed; the 
knocks were repeated, and with violence “ Open the door,” 
said Chailes to the duke, and before he was out of bed, 
scvcial officers, with lieutenant-colonel Cobbett at their head, 
rushed into the room “ Sii,” said Cobbett, “w^e have orders 
to remove you ” The king: “ Orders, fiom w horn?” Cobbett ? 
“ From the army.” The king. “ Whither am I to be removed?” 
Cobbett “ To the castle.” The king: “ What castle''”’ Cob- 
bett “ To the castle.” The king: “ The casde is no castle^ 
I am leady to follow you to any castle, but name it ” Cobbett 
consulted his companions, and at last answ’ered, “ To Hurst 
castle ” The king turned towards Richmond, and said ; 
“ They could not name a woise,” and then addressing Cob- 
bett, he said- “ Can I have none of my servants with me?” 
Cobbett- “ Only those absolutely indispensable ” Charles 
named his two valcts-de-chambre, Harrington and Ilerberty 
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and Miidmaj Ms esquire-carver. Richmond went out to 
order hrealcfast, but before it was ready the horses wei’e 
brought up. Sir,” said Cobbett, we must go.” Tlie king 
got into" the carriage without uttering a wordj Harrington, 
Herbert, and Mildmay with him; Cobbett came forward to 
get in, but Charles barred the way with his foot, and had the 
door immediately closed. They drove oii' under the escort of 
a detachment of cavalry ; a little vessel was waiting at 
Tarmouth; the king embarked in it, and, three hours afte^v 
was shut up in Hurst castle, ^having no communication from 
without, in a room so dark that at mid-day dambeaux were 
necessaiy, and under the guard of colonel Ewer, a fiir 
rougher and more dangerous jailer than Cobbett had heen.^ 

At this intelhgence the piesbyterians gave free course to 
their indignation: “ The house,” they cued, guaranteed the 
king, during lus stay at Newport, respect, security, and liberty; 
they are dishonoured, undone, if they do not give marked resist- 
ance to tins insolent rebellion.” They voted accoidingly that 
the king had been taken away without the knowdedge or consent 
of the house; and the debate relative to peace was resumed 
with redoubled earnestness. It had already lasted more than 
twelve hours ; the night was fai‘ advanced ; though the 
assembly was still numerous, fatigue began to surmount the 
sseal of the moie feeble and aged; a man rose, famous among the 
mai'tyrs of public liberty, but who had only sat in tliQ liouse 
three weeks — ^the same Piynne, who, twelve yeais hefbre, 
had sustained so hard a struggle against the tyranny of Laud 
and of the court • Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ Urst, I would 
remove two seeming prejudices, which else may enervate the 
strength of what I am about to say some members, firstly, 
have aspersed me, that I am a Royal Favourite, alluding 
to the title of one of my works. All the royal favour I ever 
yet received from his majesty or his party, was the cutting off 
of my ears, at two several times, one after another, in a most 
barbarous manner; the setting me upon three several pillories, 
in a disgracefulmanner, for two hours at a time; the burning 
of my licensed books before my face by the hand of the 
hangnuui; the imposing of two fines upon me of 5000/. 
a.-piece; expulsion from the house, and court, and university 
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of Oxford; the loss of mj calling, almost nine years,^ space; 
above eight years imprisonment, without pons, ink, paper, or 
books^ except my Bible, and without access of friends, or any 
allowance of diet for my support. If any member ^xlvj me 
for such royal favours, I only wish him the same badges of 
favour, and then he will no moie causelessly asperse me for a 
Koyal Favourite, or apostate fiom the puhhc cause.” He 
spoke for several horns after this, nunutely discussing ail the 
king’s proposals, all the pretensions of the army; considering 
in turn in their diiieient aspects, the state of parliament and of 
the country, grave without pedaAtry, earnest without anger, 
evidently elevated by the enei gy and disinterestedness of his 
conscience above the passions of his sect, the faults of his own 
character, and the usual extent of his own talent. 
Speakei,” he said, before he concluded, ^‘they further object 
that, if we discontent the army, we are undone; they will all 
lay down their arms, as one commander of eminence hath here 
openly told you he must do, and serve us no longer; and 
then, what will become of us and all our faithful friends? If 
the army do so, I shall not much value the protection of 
such inconstant, mutinous, and unreasonable seivants; and I 
doubt not, if they forsake us on so slight a ground, God him- 
self and the whole kingdom will stand by us; and if the king 
and we shall happily conclude this treaty, I hope we shall have 
no great need of their future service However, 
mat ccelum ; let us do our duty, and leave the issue to God.” 
The house had listened to this speech with attention, with 
profound emotion; it was nine o’clock in the morning; the 
house had sat twenty-four hours, there were still present two 
hundred and foity-four members, they at length went to a 
division; and it was resolved by one hundred and forty against 
one hundred and four, that the king’s reply was an adequate 
basis of peace.* 

Power was escaping from the independents; they had ex- 
hausted even fear ; all those members who could be in- 
fluenced by it had given way or retired. In vain did Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, and a few others, in order to threw the house 
into confusion, demand leave to enter a protest against the 
decision ; their wish was rejected, as contrary to the 
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nsages of the house, and no notice taken of it in the way they 
desired.^ After the lising of the house, the independent 
leaders assembled; a great number of olGScers, arrived that 
morning from head-quarters, joined them; the pex'il was im- 
mineirt, but, masters of the army, they had that at command 
with which to resist it; sincere fanatics or ambitious free^ 
thinkers, no institution, no law, no custom, had any longer 
importance in their eyes, with the former, it was held to be 
a duty to save the good cause; tlie others were impelled by 
necessity. It was agreed that the day was come for action, 
and six of those present, three members of the house and 
three officers, were charged to take immediate steps to ensure 
success* They passed several hours together, a list of the 
commons before them on the table, examining one by one the 
conduct and principles of each member, exchanging informa- 
tion, and sending orders to their confidants. Next day, the 
6th of December, at seven in the morning, under the diiection 
of Ireton, and before Fairfax knew anything of the matter, 
troops were in motion. With Skippon*s consent, the parties 
of militia, who guarded parliament, had been withdrawn; 
two regiments, that of colonel Pride, infantry, and that of 
colonel Eich, cavaliy, occupied Palace Yard, Westminster 
hall, the staiis, vcbtibule, and every access to the house; at 
the floor of the commons stood Pride, with the liht of pro^' 
scribed members in his hand, and neiu* him loid Grey of 
Groby and an usher, who pointed them out to him as they 
arrived; “ You must not go in,” said Pride to each; and 
he had had some of tlie most suspected seized and taken 
away. A violent tumult soon aiose all round the house, the 
excluded membeis tiied every access, asserted their rights, 
and called upon the soldiers to vindicate them; the soldiei’s 
laughed and jeered. Some, Prynne amongst others, resisted 
strenuously, ‘‘I will not stir of my own accord,” said he; 
and some officers pushed him insultingly down the stairs, de- 
lighted to make use of their party’s power for the purposeij of 
individual tyranny. Forty-one members 'were arrested in 
this manner, and shut up for the time in two adjoining rooms; 
many others were excluded without being ai rested. Two 
only, of those comprised in Pndo’s list, Stephens aud colonel 
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Birch, had succeeded in getting into the house, they were 
drawn to the door under some pretext and immediately 
seized by the soldiers. Mi. Speaker,” cued Birch, endea- 
vouring to force his way back into the house, will the house 
suffer their members to l)e pulletl out thus violently before 
their faces, and yet sit stilP” The house sent their sergeant-’ 
at-anns to older the members who were outside to come and 
take their scats, Pride would not allow them to go; the 
sergeant was sent a second time, but could not get to them. 
The house lesolved that they would not pioceed to business 
until their members weie admitted, and appointed a committee 
to go to the general and demand their release. The com- 
mittee had scaicely gone, when a message arrived from the 
army, presented by lieutenant - colonel Axtell, and some 
ofnceis; they demanded the official exclusion of the arrested 
members, and of all those vrho had voted for peace. The 
house returned no answer, \vaiting the result of the pro- 
ceedings of their committee. The committee brought back 
word that the general in his turn refused to leply, until the 
house had come to some decision on the message of the army. 
IMcantime,' the excluded members had been taken away 
liom Wcbtrainster, and led from one quarter of London to an- 
other, from tavern to tavern, sometimes ciowded into coaches, 
sometimes hurried along on foot thiough the mud, sur- 
rounded by soldiers demanding their an ears The preacher 
Hugh Peters, chaplain to Fan fax, came solemnly, sword on 
thigli, by the general’s ordeis, to take down their names; 
called upon by several of them to say by what light they 
weie aiiested — “ By the light of the swoid,” said he. They 
sent to entreat Pride to hear them; “I have no time,” 
was the answei; “Pve something else to do” Fairfax 
and his council, 'svho were sitting at Whitehall, at last pio- 
imsed them an audience, they went thither; but after wait- 
ing seveial hours, three officeis came out and announced that 
the general was so busy, he could not receive them. Some 
embarrassment was visible under this contempt; it was clear 
that the dominant party wished to avoid an intei view with 
these men, lest their invincible peitinaeity should necessitate 
too much rigour. Notwithstanding the audacity of their 
designs and of their acts, the conquciors still letained in the 
bottom of their heaits, without suspecting it themsehes, a 
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secret respect for ancient and legal order; in drawing up tbcir 
prosciiptioix list, they had confined themselves within the 
limits of what they deemed the necessity of the case, hoping 
that aqifalified purification of parliament would sulfice to seciue 
their tiiumph. They saw with anxiety the house obstinately 
claiming their membeis, and their adversaries still retaining 
a poweiful party, perhaps even the majority. But hesitation 
was impossible: they resolved to begin again. Next day 7 th) 
the troops once more closed up every avenue to the house, the 
same scene was x’cnewed;. forty more members were excluded; 
several others were arrested in their own houses. They ^y^'ote 
to the house to be released; but this time the defeat of the 
preshyterians was completed ; instead of answering them 
favourably, the house adopted, by fifty votes to twenty-eight, 
a motion for taking the proposals of the army into considei'a- 
tion. This minority retired of their own accord, protesting 
that they would not return to the house until justice should 
be done to their colleagues, and after the expulsion of one 
hundred and forty-three members, who, for the most part, 
were not arrested or silently quitted their confinement after a 
few hours, the lepublicans and the army at length found 
themselves, at Westminster, as well as elsewhere, in full 
possession of power.^ 

Thenceforwaid everything gave way before them , there 
was no resistance; not a single opposing voice disturbed 
the party in the intoxication of their victory , they alone 
spoke, they alone acted in the kingdom, and might antici- 
pate the umversal submission or consent of the country. 
The enthusiasm of the fanatics was at its height — *‘Likc 
Moses,” said Hugh Peters to the generals, in a sermon before 
the remnant of the two houses — “ like Moses, you ai’O destined 
to take the people out of the bondage of Egypt: how will this 
be accomplished? that is what has not yet been revealed?” 
He put his hands before his eyes, laid Ms head on the cusliion, 
and, rising thence suddenly, exclaimed. Now I have it, by 
revelation I Now I shall teU you I This army must root up 
monarchy, not only here, but m France, and other kingdoms 
lound about; this is to bring you out of Egypt. Tins army 
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is that corner-stone;^ cut out of the mountain, which must 
dash the powers of the earth to pieces. ’Tis objected, the 
way we walk in is without piecedent: what think you of the 
Virgin Mary? was there ever any precedent before that a 
woman should conceive without holding the company of man? 
Tins IS an age to make examples and precedents in;”^ 
and the mob of the party gave -way with transport to this 
mystical pnde. Amidst all this exultation, on the very day 
when the last of the presbytenans retired from the commons 
(Dec. 7), Cromwell came and resi^med his seat: God is my 
witness,*’ he repeated eveiyudieie, “that I know nothing of 
what has been doing in this house, but the work is in hand, I 
am glad of it, and now we must carry it through The house 
received him with the most marked demonstrations of gratitude. 
The speaker addressed to him official thanks for his campaign 
in Scotland,* and on leaving the house, he took up his lodgings 
at Whitehall, in the king’s own apartments.® Next day, the 
army took possession of the cash-chests of the various com- 
mittees, being foi ced, they said, to piovide for their own wants, 
in order no longer to be a burden to the country.'^ Three days 
after (Dec. 11) they sent to Fairfax, under the title of “ A new 
Agreement of the People,” a plan of a republican government, 
drawn up, it is said, by Ireton, and requested inm to submit 
it for discussion to the general council of officers, who would 
afterwards present it to parliament.® Meantime, and mttout 
taking the trouble of asking the consent of the lords, the 
commons repealed all the acts, all the votes lately adopted in 
favour of peace and which would have placed obstacles in the 
way of the revolution (Dec. 12 and 13).® At last, petitions 
reappeared that the king, who alone, they said, was guilty of 
so much bloodshed,'^ should be brought to trial; and a detach- 
ment was sent from head-quarters, with orders to bring bim 
from Hurst castle to Windsor. 

On the 17tb, in the middle of the night, Charles was 
awakened by the noise of the drawbridge being lowered, and 
of a troop of horse entering the castle yard. In a few moments 
all was again silent; but Charles was anxious; before day- 
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break, he rang for Herbert, -who slept in the adjoining room: 
“ Did you hear the noise about midnight?” he inquired^ I 
heard the drawbridge lowered,” said Hei'bert; ‘‘but I dared 
not, without your majesty’s orders, go out of my room at so 
unseasonable an hour.” “ Go and inquire what is the mat- 
ter.” Herbert went, and soon returning, said major Harri- 
son had ai rived. A sudden agitation appealed on the king’s 
countenance; “Are you sure,” he said, “ it is major Ham- 
son''" Herbert: “Captain Keynolds told me so.” The 
king- “ Then I believe it; ]?ut did you see the major?” Iler- 
beit- “No, sii ” The king* ‘ Did Reynolds tell you what 
the major’s business is?” Herbert “ I did all I could to* 
leain, but the only answer I could get was, that the occasion 
of Ills coming would soon be known.” The king sent Her- 
bert away, and then recalled him in about an hour after. He 
found the king so deeply agitated, that he wept. “Why 
weep you?” asked Charles “ Because I perceive your ma- 
jesty &o much troubled and concerned at this news.” “ I am 
not afraid,” said Charles; “ but do not you know that tliis is 
the man who intended to asJiassinate me, as by letter I was 
informed, during the late treaty. To my knowledge I never 
saw the major, or did him an injiuy. I would not bo taken 
by surpriae; this is a place fit for such a pm pose. Hcibeit, I 
tru^t to your care; go again and make further inquiry into 
his business.” Herbert, tins time more fortunate, leaint that 
the major was come to take the king to Windsor, in three 
clays at latest; and he hastened to inform Charles of it. 
“ Well and good,” he answered, his eyes brightening with 
]oy, “what, do they at last become less obdurate? Windsor 
IS a place I ever delighted in; it will make amends foi* what 
T have siifieied here ” 

Two clays after, in fact, licutenant-colonel Cobbett came 
to tell the king that he had ordeis to take him immediately to 
Windsor, whither Haiiisou had alieady returned, Charles, 
far from objecting, hastened the departure himself. Three 
miles from Hurst he found a body of horse, charged to escort 
him to Winchester, Everywhere on his road a crowd of gen- 
tlemen, citizens, peasants, came round him; some of them, mere 
sight-seekers, who retired after they had seen him pass, with- 
out any pai*ticular observation; otheis deeply interested and 
prajing aloud for his liberty As he approached Winchester;, 
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the mayor and aldermen came to meet him, and presenting 
him, according to custom, the mace and keys of the city, ad- 
dressed to him a speech full of affection. But Cobbett, 
rudely pushing his way towards them, asked if they had forr 
gotten that the house had declared all who should address the 
king traitors, whereupon, seized with terror, the functionaries 
poured forth humble excuses, piotesting they were ignoiant 
of the will of the house, and conjuring Cobbett to obtain their 
pardon The next day the king resumed his journey Be- 
tween Alresford and Farnham ar^ptlier corps of cavalry was 
drawn up, waiting to relieve the party which had escorted 
him thus fai; the officer in command was good-looking, 
richly equipped, wearing a velvet Montero cap, a new buff 
coat, and a fringed scarf of crimson silk. Chailes, struck 
with his countenance, passed slowly by him, and received a 
respectful military salute. Rejoining Herbert* “ Who,**' 
asked the king, “is that offccr^” “Major Harrison, sir.’' 
The king immediately turned lound, and looked at him so 
long and so attentively that the major, confused, retiied be- 
hind the troops to avoid Ins sciutmy “That man,” said 
Charles, “looks like a true soldiei, I have some judgment 
on faces, and feel I have haiboured wrong thoughts of him.” 
In the evening, at Farnham, where they stopped to sleep, 
Charles saw the major in a corner of the lOom; he beckoned 
him to approach; Harrison obeyed with deference and em- 
barrassment, with an air at once fearless and timid; the king 
took him by the arm, led him into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, and conversed for nearly an hour with him, and even 
spoke of the information he had received concerning him: 
“ Nothing can be more false,” said Hairison; “this is what 
I said, and I can repeat it. it is, ^ tliat the law -was equally 
obligatory to great and small, and that justice had no respect 
^0 persons;’ ” and he dwelt upon the last woids with marked 
nnphasis. The king broke off the discourse, sat down to 
table, and did not again address Harrison, though he did not 
appear to attach to what he had said any meaning >^luch 
alarmed him. 

He was to reach Windsor the next day; on leaving Fain- 
ham, however, he declared that he would stop at Bagshot* 
and dine in the forest, at lord Newburgh’s, one of Ins most 
faitliful cavaliers, Harnson dared not lefuse, though so much 
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eagerness inspired him with some suspicions. They were 
well founded j lord Newburgh, a great amateur of horses, had 
one which was considered the fleetest in all England; for a 
long time past, in secret correspondence with the king, he 
had persuaded him to lame the horse he rode, promising him 
one with which it would he easy for him to escape suddenly 
from his escort and baffle all pursuit through the bye- paths of 
the forest, with which the king was well acquainted. Ac- 
cordingly, from Farnham to Biigshot, Charles was constantly 
complaining of his horse, ^ saying that lie would change it; 
but on arriving at lord Newburgh’s, he found that the one he 
had relied upon had been so severely kicked in the stable, 
that it was altogether unavailable. Lord Newbui'gh, greatly 
concerned, offered others to the king, which he said were ex- 
cellent, and would answer every purpose. But even with 
the fleetest the attempt would have been perilous; for the 
tioopers kept close to jthe king, and each carried a cocked 
pistol in his hand, Charles readily abandoned the idea of 
running such risks; and in the evening, on arriving at 
Windsor, delighted to re-enter one of Ins own palaces, to occupy 
one of his own chambcis, to find all things pi’cpared to re- 
ceive him nearly the same as heretofore when ho t‘amo with 
his coui*t to spend some holidays in that beautiful pahu*o, far 
from being tormented by any sinister piesagos, he seemed 
almost to have forgotten that he was a piisoner.^ 

The same day (Dec almost at tlie same moment, the 
commons voted that he should bo brought to trial, and ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up Ins impeachment. Notwith- 
standing the small number of members present, several voictss 
rose against the measure. Some demanded that they should 
limit themselves to deposing him, as their predecessors had 
done with some of his; otheis, without expressing it^ would 
have wished him to be got rid of piivately, so as to profit by 
Ms death without having to answei for it. But the daring free- 
thinkers, the sincere fanatics, the rigid republicans, insisted 
upon a solemn public trial, which should prove their powcu* 
dnd proclaim their right ® Cromwell alone, in reality mox*e 
eager for it than any other person, still liypocritically affected 

5 Herbert, 93, &c ; Clareadon, m. 377, Bushworth, li 4, 1070 ; \Yhitc- 
loclca, 363 

* Pari. Hist iu 1302 » Widtelocke ut svp ; Clarendon, uk 380. 
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moderation. “ If any one,” he said,* ^^had moved this upon 
design, I should think him the greatest traitor in the world: 
hut since Providence and necessity have cast us upon it, I 
pray God to bless our counsels, though I am not prepared on 
the sudden to give my advice.” By one of those strange 
but invincible scruples, in which iniquity hen ays itself while 
seeking a disguise, in oi-der not to bring the king to trial 
without a law in the name of which he could be condemned, 
the house voted (Jan. 2)*^ as a principle, that he had been 
guilty of treason m making war^agamst the parhament; and 
on the motion of Scott, ^ an ordinance was foithwitli adopted, 
instituting a high court^ to try him. One hunched and fifty 
commissioners were to compose it : six peeis, tliree high 
judges, eleven baronets, ten knights, six aldermen of London, 
all the important men of the paity, in the army, the com- 
mons, in the city, except St. John and Yane, who foimally 
dcclaied that they disappioved of the act, and would not 
take any part in it When the ordinance was presented for 
the sanction of the upper house (Jan. 2), some piide seemed 
to revive m that assembly, liitheito so seivile that they 
seemed to have fully admitted their own nothingness. 
** There is no parliament witliout the king,” maintained lord 
Manchester, ‘‘therefore the king cannot commit tieason 
against parhament.” “It has pleased the commons,” said 
lord Denbigh, “to put my name to their ordinance; but I 
would be torn to pieces rather than take part in so infamous 
a business.” “ I do not like, said the earl of Pembroke, “ to 
meddle with affairs of hfe and death; I shall neither speak 
against the ordinance nor consent to it,” and the lords pre*- 
sent, twelve in number, unanimously rejected it.® Next 
day, receiving no message from the lords, the commons ap- 
pointed two of their members to go to the upper house, to 
have its journals laid before them, and to ascertain what 
rev«?olutxou it had come to.^ On their report (Jan. 4), they 
immediately voted that the opposition of the lords should not 
constitute an obstacle; that the jiGoplo being, after God, the 
soui^ce of all legitimate power, the commons of England, 
el<*ctcd by and representing the people, possessed the sove- 
reign power; and by a fresh ordinance (Jan 6),*^ the high 

1 Wdlvcr, 2, rji s Pail Hist in 1203 ® Wiilkci, % 05 

* Vml Ihsr , 111 1204. « Hi 1200. « II) Ml) 1207 
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<jourt of justice, instituted in the name of the commons only, 
and reduced to one hundred and thirty-h-ve mouibius,* re- 
ceived oidei’s to meet without delay to airange the prelimi- 
naries- 

They met accordingly for this purpose in private, on the 
8th, 10th, 12tk 13th, 15th, l7th, 18th, and 19th of Janmuy, 
John Biadshaw, a cousm of Milton, and an eminent a<l\ocute, 
presiding — a man grave and gentle in ins manners but of a 
nairow, austere mind, a sincere fanatic and yet ambitions, 
inclined to avai'ice though^ ready to lay down his life for 
his opinions. Such was the state of public feeling, that in- 
surmountable dissension prevailed even in this eouit, no 
.summons, no effort succeeded m collecting at these prepara- 
tory meetings more than fifty-eight members: Fairfax at- 
tended the first meeting, but no other. Even among those 
who did attend, seveial only came to declare their opposition* 
this was the couise pursued, among others, by Algernon Sid- 
ney, still young, but already'’ influential in the republican 
party. Retired for some time to Penshurst castle, the seat of 
his father lord Leicester, when he heard of his nomination 
on the high couit, he immediately went to London, and in 
the sittings of the 13th, 15th, and 19th of Januaiy, though 
the question appeared decided, waimly opposed tin* trial. 
He above all things dieaded the people’s conceiving an aver- 
sion foi a lepublic, peihaps a sudden insurrection, ^vl^ch 
would save the king and lose the common w<‘allli beyond 
recal: No one %m11 stii,” cxied Cronu^ll, annoyed at th(‘se 
suggestions; I teU you, we will cut his head ofi* with the 
crown upon it.” “Do what you please,” answeied Sidney; 
“ I cannot hinder you; but I ceitainly will have nothing to 
do with this affair;” and he went out, and never leturned/-* 
At length, consisting only of membeis who readily a(*e<q)ted 
their mission, the eoiu*t entirely occupied itseff with aiTfinging 

' Tlie omission of six peeis anil tlic tliree cLiei justices, redueeil Uio onj^innl 
number of commissioneis to one liunclrcd and forty-one , tivo luwyeis, ilnui- 
shaw and Nicholas, were added, which made it one hundred nndtortj tlnee. 
Yet the second oidinanee containa only one hundied and tluitj-U\t* innncs; 
there were doubtless otlier omissions which they did not take the tionble 
to explain Alderman Eoland Wilson, foi instance, relused to paitnupatc 
in the tiial, and his name is not found in the second list. — White- 
locke, 366 

* ieicestef 8 Journal, Apnl, Godwin, Hist of the Commonwealth, u. 660. 
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the form of the trial. John Cook, a counsellor of some^ 
reputation and the intimate friend of Milton, was appointed 
attorney-generah and as such was charged to take the lead in 
drawing up the act of accusation, and in supporting it on the 
trial. Elsynge, who had been clerk of the commons up to 
this period, having retired under pretext of illness, Henry 
Scobell was selected to take his place. They carefully dis- 
cussed what regiments and how many should be on service 
during the trial ; wheie sentinels should be stationed— 
some were placed even on the leads, and at every window 
which looked upon the hall — ^what barriers should be erected 
to keep the people apart, not only from the tribunal, but also 
from the soldiers. The 20th of January was appointed for 
the king to appear before the court at Westminster hall; and 
so early as the lYth, as if his condemnation had already been 
pronounced, the commons had charged a committee to visit, 
the palaces, castles, and residences of the king, and to draw 
up an exact inventory of his furniture, henceforth the property 
of parliament.^ 

Wien colonel Whychcott, governor of Windsor, told the 
king that in a few days he would be transferred to London*- 

God is everywhere,” answered Charles, ** ahke in wisdom, 
power, and goodness Yet the news inspired him with 
great and unexpected uneasiness; he had lived for the last 
three weeks in the most unwonted feeling of security, rarely 
and incorrectly informed of the resolutions of the house, com- 
forting himself mth some reports from Ireland which promised 
him speedy assistance, and more confident, gayer even, than 
his servants had for a long time seen hifa: “In six months, 
he said, “peace will be rc-established in England; if not, j. 
ffTinll receive from Ireland, Denmark, and other kingdoms, 
the means of righting me,”® and another day he said: “ I 
have three more cards to play, the worst of which may give 
me back everything,”* And yet one circumstance h^ lately 
disturbed him, until almost the dose of his stay at Windsor 
he had been treated and served with all the etiquette of 
court; he dined in pubhc, in the hall of state, under a canopy j 
the chamberlain, esquire-carver, maitre-d’hotel, and cup- 


1 Pail. Hist m 1259, State Trials, iv. 1045— -1067 
* Herbert 105 * Wbitelooke, ftOC. 

* teioester’s Journal, Godwin, History of tjia ConunonweaJtlj, 600. 
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lai^arer perfonned tlieir accustomed offices in the accustomed 
manner; the cup was presented to Mm kneeling, the dishes 
were brought in covered, were tasted, and he enjoyed with 
tranquil gravity these solemn manifestations of respect. All at 
once, on the reception of a letter from head-quarters, thei'e was 
a total change ; the dishes were brought in uncovered by 
soldiers, were no longer tasted, none knelt to him, the habitual 
etiquette of the canopy completely ceased. Charles bitteidy 
grieved at fcMs: “The respect and honour denied me,” said 
he, “no sovereign prince ejw^er wanted, nor even subjects of 
high degree, according to ancient practice; is there anything 
more contemptible than a despised prince?’^ and to avoid this 
insult he took Ms repasts in his own room, almost alone, 
himself selecting two or three dishes from the list presented 
to Mm.^ 

On Friday, the I9th of January, a troop of horse appeared 
at Windsoi*, with Harrison at its head, appointed to remove 
the king; a coach and sis: waited in the yard of the castle; 
Charles entered it, and a few hours after once more re- 
entered London and St. James’s palace, surrounded on all 
sides by guards, with two sentinels at the very door of his 
chamber, and Herbert, who slept by Ms bed- side, alone to 
serve Mm ^ 

Next day, the 20th, towards noon, the high court, assembled 
in a secret sitting in the painted chamber, arranged the final 
details of their task; they had scarcely finished prayers, when 
it was announced that tlie king, earned m a sedan between 
two ranks of soldiers, was at hand; Cromwell ran to the 
window, and turning 'round, pale, yet very animated: “My 
masters, he is come— he is comeT’ he cried; “and now we 
are doing that great work that the whole nation will be Ml of; 
therefore, I desire you to let us resolve here what answer we 
shatt give the king, when he comes before us; for the fu'st 
question he will ask us will bo, by what authority and com- 
mission we do try him.” No one for awhile answered; at 
last Henry Mortyn^ said: “ In the name of the commons and 
parliament assembled, and of all the good people of England^’’ 

* Heibeit, 109. 

« Herbert, ITO; Eu^Uwortb, u. 4, 1800; State Trxtas, v. 1019; Nutley’s 
erideuco m Harrison’s trial 

* State Trials, y, 1201, sir Ttubeok Temple’s evidence m the trial ot 
Eeary Hartyn. 
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No objection was made, and tbe coTirt proceeded m solemn 
order to Westminster hall, tlie lord-president, Bradshaw, at 
their head, with the sword and mace before him, preceded by 
sixteen officers armed with partisans. The president took 
Ms seat in a chair of crimson velvet; below him was the clerk 
of the house, at a table with a rich Turkey cover on which 
were placed the mace and sword; to the nght and left, on 
seats of scaixlet cloth, sat the members of the court; at the 
two extiemities were men-at-arms, who stood somewhat in 
advance of the tribunal. The court having taken their seats, 
the doors were opened and the crowd rushed in; silence 
being restored, and the act of the commons read which au 
thonzed the court, the names were called over; there were 
sixty-mne members present. “ IVIi*. sergeant,” said Bradshaw, 

bi'ing in the prisoner.”^ 

The kmg appeared, under the guard of colonel Hacker and 
tlnriy-two officers, a chair of crimson velvet was prepared 
for him at the bar* he advanced, cast a long and severe look 
on the tribunal, sat down in the chair without removing Ms 
hat^ suddenly rose again, looked behind Mm at the guard placed 
at the left, and the crowded spectators at the right of the hall, 
once more turned his eyes towards the judges, and then sat 
down amidst universal silence. 

Bradshaw rose immediately: Charles Stuart, king of 
England,” said he, the commons of England, assembled in 
parliament, taking notice of tlie effiusion of blood in the land, 
which is fixed on you as the author of it, and whereof you 
arc guilty, have resolved to bring you to a trial and judg- 
ment, and for this cause the tribunal is erected. The charges 
will now be read by the solicitor-general.” 

The attorney-general, Cook, then rose to speak* " Silence!” 
said the king, toucMng him with his cane on Ms shoulder. 
Cook turned round, surprised aud irritated; the head of the 
lcing*s cane fell offi; a short but violent emotion, appeared in 
bis features; none of his servants were near enough to pick 
up the head of the cane for him; he stooped, took it up him- 
self, sat down, and Cook read the act of accusation, wMch, 
imputing to the Idng all the evils arising, first from his 

^ Most of the factfe of the king’s tnal aae taken &om t\^o ootemporary 
accounts inseited in the State Tnals, iv 080 — lld-i, to which the reader is 
refeiiod once foi all 
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tyranny, then from the war, demanded that he should he 
hound to answer the chai’ges brought against him, and that 
justice should he done upon him as a tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer. 

While this was reading, the king, still seated, looked tran- 
quilly, sometimes on the judges, sometimes on the public; 
once, for a moment, he rose, turned his hack to the tribunal 
to look behind him, and sat down again with an air at once 
of curiosity and indifference. He smiled at the words 
^ Charles Stuait, tyrant, traitor, and murderer,” but said 
nothing. 

When Cook had finished: “Sir,” said Bi’adshaw to the 
king, “you have heard the charge; the court awaits your 
answer.” 

The king: “I do wonder for what cause you convene me 
here. But lately I was in the Isle of Wight, and thei*e I was 
treated with by divers honourable persons, lords and commons, 
as to a treaty of peace, and the treaty was nigh perfection. I 
desire to know by what authority I was hunied thence hither; 
I mean lawful authority, for there are many unlawful 
powers, such as that of highwaymen. I desire to know this, 
X say, before I answer your charge. 

Bradshaw; “ If you had pleased to pay attention to what 
the court said to you on your arrival, you would know what 
that authority is. They desire you, in the name of tiic Eng- 
lish people, of whom you weie elected king, to answer.” 

The king. “ No, sir, this I deny.” 

Bradshaw: “ If you demur to the jurisdiction of the court, 
I must let you know the court overrules your demurrer. You 
must plead, or the court will take the charge yiro 

The king: “ I tell you, England never was an elective 
kingdom; that it has been for more than a thousand years an 
hereditary kingdom. Lot me, then, know really by what 
authority I am summoned here. There is lieutenant-colonel 
Cobbett; ask him whether it was not by force he bi*ought me 
ftom the Isle of Wight I will uphold, as much as any here, 
the just privileges of the houiae of commons. But I see no 
lords here; where are the lords that should go to make up a 
parliament?^ A king, also, is essential. Is this what you 
call bringing the king to his parliament?” 

1 State Tnals, v XOSl ; in CooVs tnil, evidence given by Kutley. 
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Bradsliaw; Sir, tlie court awaits from you a definitive 
answer. If what wc tell you of our authority is not sufficient 
for you, it is sufficient for us; we know it is founded on 
the authority of God and of the kingdom.” 

The king; It is neither my opimon nor yours that is to 
decide.” 

Bradshaw; ‘‘ The court have heard you; you will be dis- 
posed of according to their orders. Take away the prisoner. 
The court adjourns to Monday next.” 

The court retired; the king departed with the same escort 
that brought him. As he got up, he looked at the sword 
placed upon the table: I do not fear that,” said he, point- 
ing to it with his cane. As he went down stairs, a few voices 
were heard to cry — “ Justice^ justice I” but afar greater num- 
ber shouted — God save the king! God save your majesty!” 

On the Monday, at the sitting of the court sixty two 
members being present, the court commanded that entire 
silence should be observed, imder pain of imprisonment ; but, 
nevertheless, when the king arrived he was hailed with loud 
acclamations. The same discussion was renewed on both 
sides with equal pertinacity. Sir,” Bradshaw at length 
said, neither you nor any one else will be allowed to dis- 
pute the jurisdiction of this court; they sit heie by the 
supreme authority of the nation, the commons assembled in 
parliament to whom your ancestors ever were, and to whom 
you are, accountable.” 

The king. By your favour, show me one piecedent.” 

Bradshaw rose angrily, and said; Sir, we sit not heie to 
answer your questions. Plead to the charge; guilty, or not 
guilty?”^ 

The king; You have not heard my reasons.” 

Bradshaw: Sir, you have no reasons to give against the 
highest of all jurisdictions.” 

The king; ^^Then show me this jurisdiction, in which 
reason is not heard.” 

Bradshaw; Sir, we show it to you heie; it is the com- 
mons of England. Sergeant, take away the prisoner!” 

The king turned suddenly round towards the people, and 

1 State Trials, -v 108G, m tlie tiial of tlie regicides, and particultirly m tkat 
ef Cook, John Heme’s e^ideuce. 
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imid; Eemember that the king of England suffers, being 
not permitted to give his reasons for the liberty of the 
people!” and an almost general cry arose: God save the 
king!”^^ 

The next sitting, on the 2Brd of January, exliibxted the 
same scenes; the sympathy of the people for the king became 
daily more caimest ; in vain did the irritated officers and 
soldiers shout the menacing cry of Justice! Execution!” 
the intimidated crowd were silent for a moment; but, upon 
some fresh incident, forget their alarm, and "" God save 
the king!” echoed on all sides. It was even heaxd among the 
troops: on the 23rd, as the king was leaving after the rising of 
the court, a soldier of the guard cried aloud, Sire, God bless 
you!” An officer struck himwith his cane. Sir,” said the Idng, 

the punishment exceeds the offence At the same time 
representations were sent from abroad, and proceedings 
taken, not very formidable, it is true, and most of them 
not very ux-gent, but still fanning the flame of public indigna- 
tion. The French minister delivered to the commons (Jan. 3) 
a letter from the queen, Henrietta-Maria, soliciting permission 
to come and join her husband, either to persuade him to yield 
to their wishes or to give him the consolations of affection.® 
The prince of Wales wrote to Fairfax and to the council of 
officers, in tlie hope of awakening in their breasts some feel- 
ing of loyalty The Scottish commissioners officially pro- 
tested in the name of that kingdom, against all that was going 
on (Jan. 6 and 22) ® The early am\al of an extraordinary 
embassy from the States, sent to interpose in the king’s 
favour, was announced; alieady John Cromwell, an officer 
in the service of the Dutch, and cousin to Oliver, was in 
London, besetting the lieutenant-general with almost threat- 
ening reproaches.^^ The printing of a manuscript cutitiod 
JSoyal Stghs, the production, it was said, of the king himself, 
and of a nature to excite an insurrection for his deliverance, 
was discovered and its publication stopped.*^ On all sides, in 

1 state Tnals, v 1080 * Herbert, 114 « CUxeialon, tii. 308. 

* Ib. 290 s Pail Hist iii 1277, iSco. 

« Bailies, Ontxcal Bevaew, &c , 103 ; Mailc Noble, Memoirb of the Proteo- 
toral House, &Ci, i. 50. 

^ The famous BIkwv BanXnen 
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9 . ■wrorcl, if not great obstacles, at least new causes of fermenta* 
tion arose, wMcb would assuredly disappear, the republic 
cans promised themselves, as soon as the question should 
be put to an end , but which, so long as it remained in 
suspense, rendered every day’s delay more embarrassing and 
perilous. 

They resolved to relieve themselyes at once from this 
situation, to cut short any further debate, and that the ting 
should only appear again to receive his sentence. Whether 
from a lingering respect for legal forms, or to produce, if re- 
quired, new proofs of Chaaies’s bad faith in the negotiations, 
the court employed the 24th and 25th in coEecting evidence 
from thirty-two witnesses. On the 25th, at the close of thear 
sitting, and almost without any discussion, they voted the 
king’s condemnation as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy 
to the country. Scott, Martyn, Haarison, Lisle, Say, Lreton, 
and Love, were charged to draw up the sentence. There 
were only forty-six members present that day. On the 26th, 
sixty-two members being assembled with closed doors, the 
form of the sentence was determined upon after some discus- 
sion. The court adjourned to the following day, then to pro- 
nounce it. On the 27th, at noon, after two hours’ conference 
in the painted chamber, the sitting began, according to cus- 
tom, by calling over the names, when Fairfax’s was called. 

has too much wit to be here!” exclaimed the Toice of a 
woman from the gallery. After a moment’s surprise and ’■ 
hesitation, the clerk proceeded: sixty-seven members were 
present. When the king entered the hall, a violent cr^ of 
« Execution! Justice! Execution!” was raised. The soldi^ 
wex’c very excited, Axtell, who coiiimanded them, animating 
their shouts; a few groups scattered h©pe and there about the 
joined in these clamours; but the crowd was silent and 
in consternation. 

^^Sir,” said the king to Bradshaw, before ho sat down, 
shall ask to speak a word; I hope I shall not give you 
occasion to interrupt me.” 

Bradshaw: "'‘You shall answer in your turn; first listen to 

the court.” ^ ^ j 

The king: Sir, by your favour, I desire to be heard. At 
is but a word. An immediate judgment 
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Bradshaw: Sir, you shaJl be heard iu fit time; you must 
first^hear the court” 

The king: Sm, I desire , . . , what I have to say is con- 
cerning ^that which the court is, I think, about to pronounce; 
and it is not easy, sir, to recall a precipitate judgment.” 

Bradshaw; “ You will be heard, sir, before judgment is 
passed. Till then you must abstain from speaking.” 

On hearing this promise some serenity re-appeared on the 
king’s countenance; he sat down: Bradshaw went on; 

Gentlemen, it is well known to you all that the prisoner 
here at the bar has several times been brought before the 
^court to answer a charge of lugh treason and other great 
mimes, brought against him in the name of the people of 
England — ” 

- *^It’s a he I Not one half of them,” cried the same voice 
which had answered at the name of Fairfax; Where are 
they or their consents? Ohver Cromwell is a traitor!” 

The whole assembly was startled: all eyes w’-ere turned 
towards the gallery, ^‘Downmth thew — cried AxteU; 

shoot them!” The speaker was soon found to be lady 
Fairfax,^ 

A general excitement arose: the soldiers, though numer- 
ously interspersed with the crowd, and using little ceremony, 
had much difficulty in repressing it, order being at length 
somewhat re-established, Bradshaw recited the king’s obsti- 
nate refusal to answer t@ the charge, the notoriety of the 
erimes imputed to him, and then declared that the court were 
•agreed as to the sentence, but consented, before pronouncing 
it, to hear the prisoner’s defence, provided he would desist 
from denying their juiisdiction. 

I ask,” said the king, to he heard in the painted cham- 
ber, by the lords and commons, on a proposal wiiich is of far 
greater importance to the peace of the kingdom and the 
Hberty of my subjects than to my own preservation.” 

Deep agitation pervaded the court and the assembly; 
friends and enemies aU endeavoured to imagine with what 
intention the king requested this conference with the two 
Jiiouses, and what he could have to propose to them; a thou- 
<sand different suggestions went about; the majority seemed 


I State Tnals, 1X50 j Evidence of sir Purbeck Temple. 
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to tliink that he wished to abdicate the Qrown in faTonr of Ms 
son. But whatever it might be that he intended, the per- 
-plexity of the court was extreme; the party, notwithstanding 
their triumph, did not feel itself in a position eithcsr to lose 
time or to run fresh hazards; among the judges themselves, 
some indecision was perceptible. To escape the peril, Brad- 
•shaw maintained that the king’s request was only a trick still 
to escape the jurisdiction of the court; a long and close debate 
took place between them on this subject. Charles again and 
again insisted, more and more urgently, on being heard; but 
on each occasion the soldiers round him became more and 
more noisy and abusive, some ht their pipes and blew the 
smoke towards him; others murmured m coarse terms at 
the slowness of the tiial; Axtell laughed and joked aloud. 
In vain did the king seveial times turn towards them, and 
sometimes by gesture, sometimes by words seek to obtain a 
few moments of attention or at least of silence; he was an- 
swered by the cries; “Justice’ Execution!” At length, 
deeply agitated, almost beside himself: “ Hear me! hear me’” 
he cried, in passionate accents ; the same shouts were re- 
newed;’ suddenly an unexpected movement exhibited itself 
among the judges. Colonel Downs, one of the members of 
the court, became violently agitated and sought to rise from 
his chair; in vain did the colleague on each side, Cawley and 
colonel Wanton, seek to keep him down, and compose him: 
“Have we hearts of stone?” he said; “are we men?” “You 
will rum us and yourself,” said Cawley. “No matter,” re- 
plied Downs, “ if I die for it, I must do it.” On hearing tMs, 
C/romwell, who sat beneath him, suddenly turned round: 
“ Colonel,” said he, “ are you yourself? What mean you? 
•Can’t you be quiet?” “ Sir,” answered Downs; “no, I can- 
not be quiet;” and immediately rising, he said to the presi- 
dent; “ My lord, I am not satisfied to give my consent to this 
sentence, and have reasons to offer to you against it, and I 
desire the court may adjourn to hear me, and dehberate*” 
“ If any one of the court,” gravely answered Bradshaw, “ be 
unsatisfied, the court must adjourn;” and they all imme- 
diately passed into an adjoining room. 

They were no sooner there than Cromwell roughly assailed 


* State Trials, v. 1150, 1151 , m Axtell's Trial. 
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the oolonel, upbmdyig him for the difficulty* and confusicm 
in "whicli he was iuTolving the court. Downs defended him-- 
self with agitation, alleging that perhajB the king’s proposals 
would he satisfactory, that^ after all, what they had sought, 
what they still sought were good and solid guarantees; that 
they ought not to refuse, mthout knowing what they were, 
those which the king wished to offer; that they owed it to hinx 
at least to hear him, and to respect, in his person, the ordi-* 
nary rules of common justice. Cromwell hoard him with 
rude impatience, mo*ving r9und and round Mm, and inter*^ 
Tupting Mm at every word; At last,” said he, ^‘'we see 
what great reason the gentleman had to put such a trouble 
and disturbance upon us, sure, he doth not know that he hath 
to do with the hardest hearted man that lives upon the earth* 
However, it is not fit that the court should be Mndered from 
their duty by one peevish man. The bottom of all tMs is 
known; he would fain save Ms old master; let us, without 
more ado, go back and do our duty.” In vain did colonel 
Harvey and some others support the opinion of Downs; the 
discussion was speedily repressed; in half an hour, the court 
returned to the hall, and Bradshaw declared to the king that 
they rejected his proposition ^ 

Charles seemed quite overcome, and renewed the apphea*- 
tioii but hesitatingly; you have nothing more to say,’* 
said Bradshaw, we shall proceed to sentence.” Sir, I 
have nothing more to say,” replied the king; ‘*but I shall 
desire that what I have said may bo entered.” Bradsluiw, 
without answering, told him he was about to hoar his sen^ 
tence; but before having it read, he addressed to the king a 
long speech, a solemn apology for the conduct of parliament, 
in wMch all the king’s faults were set forth, and all the evils 
of the civil war east upon him alone, since his tyranny 
had made resistance a duty as well as a necessity* His lan- 
guage was stem, bittmr, but grave, godly, free from insult, 
the result of a conviction evidently profound, though blended 
with somewhat of vindictive emotion* The Idng listened 
without interrupting Mm, grave as Mmself* Yot, as the 
speech drew near its conclusion, a visible agitation took 

1 State Tniaa, v. 1197, 12015, 1211, 1218; m tlie tn»as of Ihiney, 
Robert lixEbume, Downes, and Wayte, and from tlio mOTalivo of the ac- 
cused themselves. 
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possession of him; as soon as Eradshaw stopped^ he attempted 
to speak. Bradshaw opposed it, and gave orders to the clerk 
to read the sentence, when he had done: “The sentence now 
read and puhhshed,” he said, “ is the act, sentence, jd!dgment, 
and resolution of the whole court,” and the whole court stood 
up in sign of assent. “ Sir,” suddenly exclaimed the kmg, 

“ will you hear me a word?” 

Bradbhaw : “ Sir, you are not to be heaid after the sen- 
tencc»*^ 

The king: “ No, sir?” ^ • 

Bradshaw: “ No, sir, by your favour. Guards, withdraw 
the prisoner!” 

The king: “ I may speak after sentence, by your favour, 
sir; I may speak after my sentence, ever. By your favour.” 

(“ Hold!” said Bradshaw.) “ The sentence, sir, say, sir, 

j am not suffered to speak: expect what justice other 

people will have!” 

The soldiers here surrounded him, and removing him from 
the bar, earned him with violence to the place where his 
sedan waited for him, as he vent down the stairs, he had to 
endure the grossest insults; some threw their lighted pipes in 
his way; others Mew the smoke of their tobacco m his face; 
all cried close to him, “ Justice! execution!”^ Yet the people 
still mixed up with these cries, the shout, “ God save your 
majesty! God deliver your majesty from the hands of your 
enemies’’’ and till he had seated himself in the sedan, the 
bearers stood with their hats off, notwithstanding AxteTs 
ordeis to the contrary, who even struck them for their dis- 
obedience. They set out for Wliitehall; the troops lined each 
side of the road ; before the shops, at every door, every 
window, there was a crowd of people, most of them silent, 
some weeping, others praying aloud for the king. Every few 
minutes, the soldiers, to celebrate their triumph, renewed the 
cry, “Justice! Justice! Execution!” But Charles had re- 
gained his accustomed serenity; and, too proud to believe in 

1 State Tiials, v 1151, in Axteirs trial. A witness deposed, on the trial 
of Augustin Gaiiaiid, one of the judges, that he had seen him at the foot of 
the stalls spit xn the king’s face Gailand absolutely denied it, and tho 
judges did not insist Heibert, who accompanied the king, does not 
mention it either I have not, theiefore, thought proper to mention it as- 
authentic, though Warvick, \\ho had almost all the details inserted in hi» 
memoirs fiom bishop Juxoiij expressly affirms it 
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the sincerity of their hatred, said, as he came out of the chair: 

Poor souls, for a piece of money they would do so for their 
commanders!”’^ 

As sfK)n as he arrived at Whitehall; Hark ye!” said he 
to Herbert, my nephew, the prince elecloi', and some other 
lords that love me, will endeavour to sec me, which I would 
take in good part, but my time is shorty and precious, and I 
am desirous to impiove it the best I may; I wish to employ 
it m pi’eparation; I hope they will not take it ill, that none 
have access to me hut -my children. The best ofiice they 
can now do me is to pray for me ” He asked to see his 
younger children, the princess Elizabeth and the duke of 
Gloucester, who had remained in charge of parliament, and 
Juxon, bishop of London, of whom he had already, through 
the intervention of Hugh Peters, obtained religious assistance. 
Both requests were granted. Next day, the 28 th, the bishop 
went to St. James’s, whither Charles had been transferred; 
when he saw the iing, he hurst into an agony of grief; 
“Leave off this, my lord,” said Charles; “ we have not time 
fur it; let us think of our great work, and prepare to meet 
that great Gcd, to whom, ere long, I am to give an account 
of myself. I hope I shall do it with peace, and that you will 
assist mo therein. We will not talk of these rogues, in whoso 
hands I am; they thiist after my blood, and tlicy will have 
It, and God’s wiU be done^ I thank God, I heartily forgive 
them; and I will talk of them no moic ” lie passed the rest 
of the day in pious conference with the bishop; it was with 
great difHculty he obtained pei mission to be left alone in ins 
room, where, at first, colonel Hacker had posted two soldiers; 
and, as it was, all the while Juxon was with him, the door 
was opened every few minutes by the sentinel on duty, to 
make sure that the king was there. As he had anticipated, 
his nephew the prince-elector, the duke of Eiehmond, the 
, marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Xjindsey, 
and other old servants, came to sec him; but ho did not 
receive them* Mr. Seymour, a gentleman in the service of the 
prince of Wales, anived the same day from tlio Ilague,^ 

1 State Xiials, xv* 1330, HeiTjevt, Memoirs, 114. 

* According to Tomlinson's evidence (State Trnds, t. 1170), it was on 
■the day of Ids death, and at Whitehall, that the king leceived Mr. Seymour; 
t have followed Herbert's account — Memons, tU 
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bearer of a letter from the prince; the king ordered him to be 
admitted, read the letter, threw it into the lire, gave his 
answer to the messenger, and sent him away immediately* 
Next day, the 29th, almost at dawn of day, the* bishop 
returned to St, Jameses. Morning prayer over, the king pro- 
duced a box, containing broken crosses of the order of St. 
George and of the garter. You see,” he said to Juxon, ‘'^all 
the wealth now in my power to give my two children.” The 
children were then brought to him; on seeing her father, the 
princess Elizabeth, twelve years^ old, burst into tears; the 
duke of Gloucester, who was only eight, wept also when 
he saw his sister weeping; Charles took them u].x)n his knees, 
divided his jewels between them, consoled his daughter, 
gave her advice as to the books she was to read to strengthen 
herself against popery, charged her to tell her brothers that he 
had forgiven his enemies, her mother that in thought he had 
ever been with her, and that to the last hour he loved her as 
dearly as on their marriage day; then turning towards the 
little duke; My dear heait,” he said, “ they will soon cut 
off thy father’s head.” The cluld looked at him fixedly and 
earnestly: “ Mark, child, what I say, they will cut off my 
head, and perhaps make thee king; but mark what I say, 
thou must not be king so long as thy brotheis Charles and 
James live, but they will cut off thy brotheis’ heads if they 
can^catch them; and thine, too, they will cut off at lasti 
Therefoie, I charge thee, do not be made a king by them.” 

I will be torn in pieces fiist!” replied the child, with great 
emotion. Charles fervently kissed him, put him down, kissed 
his daughter, blessed them both, and called upon God to 
bless them; then suddenly rising. Have them taken away,” 
be said to Juxon, the cluldren sobbed aloud; the king, stand- 
ing with his head pressed against the window, tried to sup- 
press hia tears; the door opened, the children were going 
out, Chaides ran from the window, took them again in his 
arms, blessed theiA once more, and at last teanng himself 
from their caresses, fell upon Ins knees and began to pray 
with the bishop and Herbert, the only witnesses of this 
de^ly painful scene.' 

On the same morning the high court bad met, and ap-* 


1 Busily ortli, lu if 1308* Journals, Commons.^ Jan. 20 
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pointed tlie csiecution to take place next day, ^animry 30 , 
between ten and five o’clock; but when it became necessary 
to sign the fatal order, it was with great difficulty the com- 
missioners could be got togetlier, in vain two or tlii'ce of the 
most determined stood outside the door, stopped such of their 
colleagues as were passing by towards the house of commons, 
and called upon them to come and affix their names. ^ Several 
even of those who had voted foi the condemnation k<^pt out of 
the way, or expressly refused to sign. Cromwell himself, gay, 
noisy, daring as ever, gave way to his usual coarse buffoonery; 
after having signed hmiseif — he was the third to do so — he 
smeared with ink Henry Martyn’s face who sat by him, and 
who immediately did the same to liim. Colonel Ingoldsby, 
his cousin, who had been appointed a member of the court, 
but had never taken his seat, accidentally came into the hall: 
« This time,” said Cromwell, he shall not escape;” and, 
laughing aloud, he seized Ingoldsby, and with the assistance 
of a few other members, put the pen between his fingers, 
and guiding his hand, obliged him to sign.® Fifty-nine sig- 
natures were at last collected; many, either from tigitation 
or design, such mere scrawls that it was almost impossible to 
make them out. The ordei was addressed to colonel Hacker, 
colonel Huncks, and lieutenant Flxayie, who were charged to 
see to the execution Hitherto the aml)assadorb extraordi- 
nary from the States, Albeit Joachim and Adnen Pauw, 
who had been five days in London, had vainly solicited an 
audience of parliament; neither their <dficial recpiest, nor 
their private applications to Fairfax, Ci*omwell, ami some 
othei^ officers, had obtained it for them. They were sud- 
denly informed, about one o’clock, that they would bo re- 
ceived at two by the lords, at three by the commons. They 
went immediately, and delivered their message; an answer 
was promised them, and as they returned to their lodgings 
they saw commencing, in front of Whitehall, tlio preparations 
for the execution. They had received visits from the French 
and Spanish ambassadors, but neither would join in their pro- 
ceedings; the first satisfied himself with protesting, that for a 

^ State Tnals, v. 1219 ; Thomas Wayte’s trial. 

* Hams, Life of Cromwell, 201 ; Mark Noble’s Memoirs of the Proteo* 
toral House, i 118. 
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long time past lie liad foreseen tMs deplorable event and 
done all in Ms power to avert it; the otber said be bad no^ 
yet received orders from bis court to interfere in tbe matter, 
tbongb be every bonr expected them. Next day, tbe 30tb, 
about twelve, a second interview with Fairfax, in tbe bouse 
of Ms secretaiy, gave tbe Dutch ambassadors a gleam of bope; 
tbe general bad been moved by tbeir representations, and, 
seeming at length lesolved to rouse bimself from Ms inaction, 
promised to go immediately to Westminster, to solicit at least 
a repiieve But as they left b^, before tbe very bouse in 
winch they bad conversed with him, they met a body of 
cavahy, clearing the way, all the avenues to Whitehall, all 
the adjacent streets, weie equally filled wuth them; on all 
sides they heard it said that everytMng was ready, and that 
the king would soon arrive.^ 

And so it was early in the morning, in a room at White- 
hall, beside the bed from which Ireton and Harnson had not 
yet lisen, Cromwell, Hacker, Huncks, Axtell, and Phayre 
had assembled to diaw up the last act of this fearful 
proceeding, the order to the executioner. “Colonel,” said 
Ciomweir to Huncks, “it is you who must write and 
sign It ” Huncks obstinately refused “ What a stubborn 
grumbler!” said Cromwell. “ Colonel Huncks,” said Axtell, 
“ I am ashamed of you; the ship is now coming into the har- 
bour, and will you strike sail before we come to anchor^” 
Huncks persisted in bis lefusal, Cromwell, muttering between 
bis teeth, sat down, wrote tbe order bimself and presented it tc 
■colonel Hacker, who signed it without objection ^ 

Nearly at the same moment, after four hours’ profound 
sleep, Charles left bis bed “ I have a great work to do tins 
day,” be said to Herbert; “ I must get up immediately;” and 
be sat down at Ms dressing-table Herbert, in his agitation, 
combed Ms hair with less care than usual: “I pray you,” 

* These details are tahen fiom the correspondence of the omhassadors 
thcniseUes with the States, of which a tianslauon is appended to the present 
volume They piove how doubtful, notwithstanding Herbert’s naiiative, 
whom m other respects Mi Godwin is wiong in disbelievnig, is the anec- 
dote after which almost all the historians ha\e related that Ireton and 
Harrison had passed the time in piayers with Fairfax to conceal fiom him 
what was going on , ^ , 

2 State Trials, v. 1148—1180, Axtell and Hackers tnal 
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md the king, though my head be not l:.ng to remaia 
on my shoulders, take the same pains with it as usual; 
let me be as trim to-day as may be; this is my second 
lUJirriage day; for before night I liope to be espt^nsed 
to my blessed Jesus’* As he was dressing, he aske<I to 
have a shirt on more than ordinary: “The season is 
so sharp,” he said, “ as may make me shake, which some 
observers will imagine proceeds from fear* I would have no 
such imputation; I fear not death; death is not terrible to 
me. I bless my God I api prepared.” At daybreak the 
bishop arrived and commenced the holy service; as he 
was reading, in the 27 th chapter of the gospel accoiding 
, to St. Matthew, the passion of Jesus Christ, the king asked 
him: “My lord, did you choose this chapter as being 
applicable to my present condition^” “ May it please your 
majesty,” said the bishop, “it is the piopei lesson for the 
day, as the calendar indicates.” The king appeared deeply 
affected, and continued his prayers with even greater fervour* 
Towards ten, a gentle knock was heard at the door; Herbert 
did not stir; a second knock was heard, rather louder, but 
still gentle: “ Go and see who is there,” said the king; it 
was colonel Hacker: “Let him come in,” said the king. 
“ Sir,” said the colonel, with a low and half-trembling voice^ 
“it is time to go to Wntehall; but you will have some 
further time to rest there ” “ I will go directly,” answeivd 
Charles, “leave me.” Hacker went out: the king occupied 
a few moments more in mental prayer; then, taking the 
bishop by the hand* “Come,” said lie, “let us go; Herbert, 
open the door, Hacker is knocking again,” and ho went 
down into the park, through which he was to proceed to 
'Whitehall. 

V Several companies of inftintry were drawn up there, form- 
ing a double line on each side of Ins way, a detachment of 
halberdiers marched on before, with banners flying; the 
drums beat; not a voice could be heard for the noise. On the 
right of the king was the bishop; on the left, uncovered, 
colonel Tomlinson, the oflicer in command of the guard, 
whom Charles, touched by his attentions, had requested not 
to leave him till the last moment. He talked with him, on 
the way, of his funeral, of the persons to whom he wished the 
care of it to bo entrusted, his countenance serene, his eye 
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beaming, Ms step fem, walking even faster tlian the troops, 
and blaming their slowness. One of the officers on ser- 
vice, doubtless thinking to agitate lum, asked him whether 
he had not concurred with the late duke of Buckinghstm ui the 
death of the king his fathei . “ Friend,” answered Charles, 
with gentle contempt, if I had no other sin, I speak it with 
reverence to God’s majesty, I assure thee I should never ask 
him pardon.”^ Arrived at Whitehall he ascended the stairs 
with a light step, passed through the great gallery into his 
bed-room, where he was left alone with the bishop, who was 
preparing to administer the sacrament. Some independent 
ministers, Nye and Goodwin among others, came and knocked 
at the door, saying that they wished to offer their services to 
the king: The king is at piayers,” answeied Juson: they 
still insisted. ‘^Well, then,” said Charles to the bishop, 
“ thank them from me for the tender of themselves, but tell 
them plainly, that they that so often causelessly piayed 
against me, shall not pray with me in this agony They 
may, if they please, I’ll thank them for it, pray for me.” 
They retired; the J^ing knelt, received the communion from 
the hands of the bishop, then rising with cheerfulness “ Now,” 
said he, “let the logues lome, I have heartily foi given 
them, and am piepaied for all I am to undeigo.” IIis dinner 
had been prepaied, lie declined taking any. “Sue,” said 
Juxon, “your majesty has long been fasting, it is cold, per- 
haps on the scaffold some faintness .” “ You aie right,” 

said the king, and he took a piece of biead and a glass of 
wine. It was now one o’clock* Hacker knocked at the door; 
Juxon and Herbert fell on their knees: “ Rise, my old friend,” 
said Chailes, holding out his hand to the bishop Hacker 
knocked again; Charles oidered the door to be opened. “ Go 
on,” said he, “I follow you” He advanced thiough the 
banqueting hall, still between a double rank of soldieis; a 
multitude of men and women, who had lushed in at the pen! 
of then lives, stood motionless behind the guaid, praying for 
the king as he passed, uninteiiupted by the soldiers, them- 
selves quite silent At the extremity of the hall an opening 
made in the wall led stiaight upon the scaffold, which was 
hung with black; two men, diessed as sailois and masked, stood 


1 Warwick, 343 
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by the axe. The king stepped ont, Ms head erect, and look- 
ing around for the people, to address them? but the troops 
occupied the whole space, so that none could appiwch; he 
turned towards Juxon and Tomlinson; cannot be heard 
by many but yourselves,” ho said, therefore to you I will 
address a few words;” and lie delivered to them a short 
speech which he had prepared, grave and calm, even to 
coldness, its sole purport being to show that he had acted 
right, that contempt of the rights of the sovereign was 
the true cause of the peoj^lo’s misfortunes, that the people 
ought to have no share in the government, that upon this 
condition alone would the country regain peace and its 
^liberties- While he was speaking, some one touched the 
he turned round hastily, saying; “Do not spoil the axe, 
if would hurt me more,” and again, as he was about to con- 
clude his address, some one else again approacMng it; “ Take 
care of the axe, take care!” he repeated, in an agitated tone. 
The most profound silence prevailed: he put a silk cap upon 
his head, and addressing the executioner, said; “ Is my hair in 
Ihe way?” “ I beg your majesty to i>ut it under your cap,” 
replied the man, bowing. The king, with the help of the 
bishop, did so. “ I have on my side a good cause and a mer- 
ciful God!” he said to his venerable serviuit. Juxon; “Yes, 
sire, there is but one stage more: it is full of Ixoublc and 
anguish, but it is a very short one; and consider, it will carry 
you a great way; it ^vlll carry you from earth to heaven I” 
The king: “I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where I shall have no trouble to fear!” and, turning 
towards the executioner: “ Is my liair right?” IIo took off 
his cloak and George, and gave the George to Juxon, saying: 
^^Eemember.”^ He then took off his coat, put on Ms cloak 
again, and looking at the block, said to the executioner: 
“ Place it so it may be firm.” “ It is firm, sir..” The king; 

I will say a short prayer, and when I hold out my hands, 
then . , ” 

He stood in meditation, murmured a few words to himself, 
raised Ms eyes to heaven, knelt down, and laid his head. upon, 
the block; the executioner touched Ms hair to put it still 
farther under Ms cap; the king thought ho was going to 

* It was neTor known to wkat tbe king alludoi. 
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strike. Wait for the signal,” he said. shall wait for it, 
sir, with the good pleasure of your majesty.” In a minute 
the king held out his hands; the executioner struck; the 
head fell at a blow. This is the head of a traitor!” cried 
he, holding it up to the people; a long deep groan arose from 
the multitude; many persons rushed to the scaffold to dip 
their handkerchiefs in the king’s blood. Two troops iff 
horse advancing in different Sections, slowly dispersed 
the crowd. The scaffold being cleared^ the body was taken 
away: it was already enclosed in the coffin when Cromwell 
desired to see it; he looked at if attentively, and, raising the 
head, as if to make sure that it was mdeed severed from the 
body; This,” he said, ^^was a well-constituted frame, and 
which promised a long life.”^ 

The coffin remained exposed for seven days at Whitehall 
an immense concourse pressed round the door, but few ob- 
tained leave to go in. On the 6th of February, by order of 
the commons, it was delivered to Herbert and Mildmay, with 
authority to bury it in Windsor castle, in St. George’s chapel, 
wheic Henry the Eighth lies. The procession was decent, 
though without pomp; six horses covered with black cloth 
drew the hearse; four coaches followed, two of which, ^so 
hung with black cloth, conveyed the king’s latest servants, 
those who had followed him to the Isle of Wight. [Next 
day, the 8th, with the consent of the commons, the duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton 
and Lindsey, and bishop Juxon, arrived at Windsor, to assist 
at the funei*al; they had engraved on the coffin these word^ 
only; — _ 

CHARLES, REX, 

1648 2 

As they were removing the body from the interior ofthecastle 
to the chapel, the weather, hitherto clear and serene, changed 
all at once: snow fell in abundance; it entirely covered the 
black velvet pall, and the king’s servants, with a melancholy 
satisfaction, viewed in this sudden whiteness of their unhappy 


1 Noble, I 118 , . ^ 

* Old Style. The Englisli year, not being as jet ™ 

tim Calendar, then began on the Slth of Morcb, tonary 30tb, 1648, tb0 
day of Cliarles’s death, corresponds -with Otb of Pebmary, lo4y. 

r F 2 
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master’s coffin, a syrabol of his innocence. On the arrival of 
the procession at the place selected for sepulture, bishop 
Juxon was preparing to officiate according to the rites of the 
English' church, but Whychcott, the governor of the castle, 
would not permit this: The liturgy decreed by parliament,*’ 
he said, “is obligatory for the king as for all.** They sub- 
mitted; no religious ceiemony took place, and the coffin being 
lowered into the vault, all left the chapel, and the governor 
closed the door. The house of commons called for an account 
of the expense of the obse(|uies, and allowed five hundred 
pounds to pay for them X)n the day of the king’s death, 
before any express had left London, they pubhshed an ordi- 
nance, deciding whomsoever should proclaim in his stead 
and as his successor “Charles Stuart his son, commonly 
called prince of Wales, or any other person whatsoever, a 
traitor**^ On the 6th February, after a long discussion, 
and notwithstanding a division of twenty-nine to forty- 
four, the house of lords was solemnly abolished ^ Finally, 
the next day, the 7tli, a decree was adopted, running thus. 

It hath been found by experience, and this house doth de- 
clare, that the office of a king, in tliis nation, and to have the 
power thereof in any single person, is unnecessary, bui then- 
some, and dangeious to the liberty, safety, and public interest 
of the people of this nation, and theioforo ought to be abo- 
lished, **"* and a new great seal was engiaved,^ beaiing on 
one side a map of England and Ireland, with the arms of the 
‘two countries; and on the reverse, a representation of the 
house of commons sitting, with this inscription, suggested by 
Henry Martyn: “The liist year of liberty lostorcd by the 
blessing of God, 1648.** 

I Pari. Tlist. m. 1281. = 11). X2H 1. » lb, 1280. 

« Tlie Older was given as e.iily as tlio Otli of Fcbiuaiyj Pari. Hist. iii. 

tm. 
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L 

Spn^toms oj the 8pi7 it of Opposition and Ziherty %n the i eign 
of Elizaheth, 

In the inoiath of No’vcmher, 1575, Mr Peter Wentwortli, a jnemher of the 
house of commons, having made a speech in defence of the privileges of the 
house, and especially that of liberty of speech, was anested by order of the 
<)ueen, and underwent boioie a committee of the house, on which sat several 
pnvy councillors, the following examination, a cunous recoid of the spirit 
if indepoiidonce which began to manifest itself at this time, and of the ap- 
piobation which the very men entiusted with the task of repressing it, felt 
themselves compelled to nccoid it. 

** Committee Wheie is your late speech you promised to deliver m 

wilting ^ ^ ^ 4 , 

Wentworth. Here it is, and I deliver it upon two conditions : nrst, that 
you shall peruse it all, and if you can find any want of good will to my 
pnnee and state in any part thereof, let me answei all as if I had uttered all. 
The second is, that you shall dehver it unto the queen’s majesty; if her 
majesty, or you of her pii'vy council, can find any want of love to her ma- 
jesty or the state therein, also let me answer it 

CoMMiTTPE We will deal with no moie tlian you uttered in the house. 
Wentworth. Your honours cannot refuse to dehver it to her majesty ; 
for I do bond it to her majesty as my heart and mind, knowing it will do 
her mfl^esty good ; it will huit no man hut myself 

Committee. Seeing your desire is to have us dehver it to her majesty, 
we will deliver it, 

Wentworth. I humbly require your honours to do so. 

1 Then, the speech being lead, they went on .] ^ 

CoMMiTTEii.. Here you have uttered certam rumours of the queens mar 
jesty* where and when heard 5 ou them’ , 

Wentworth. If your honours ask me as councillors to her majesty, 
you shah pardon me— 'I w'lll make you no answer I will do no such injury 
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to tUe place fliom whence I came, for I nm now no pnvate person, t am a 
public, and a councillor to the whole state m that place, where it is lawftil 
for me to spesJc my mind freely, and not for you, as counoilloi-s, to call me 
to account for anything that I do speak in the house , and theiofore if you 
ask me asrcoimcillors to her majesty, >ou shall pardon me, I will make no 
answer , but if you ask me as committees fiom the house, 1 will make yon 
the best ans^ver X can. 

CoMMitXEB. Wo ask you as committees fiom the house 

Wentwouth. I will then answer you ; and the willmger for that mine 
ans^^er will be in some part so imperfect, as of necessity it must he. Your 
question consisteth of these two points where and of whom I lieaid these 
rumours, Xhe place where I heaid them was the parliament house; but 
of whom, I assure you, I cannot teyyi. 

Committee Tins is no answer, to say you cannot tell of whom, neither 
Will we take it for any. 

Wentwobth Tinily your honouis must needs take it for an answer, 
when I can make yon no better. 

Committee Belike you ha\e heard some speeches, in the town, of her 
majesty’s mishking of rehgion and succession, you aie loth to nttei of 
whom, and did use speeches thereupon 

Wektwobth I can assure yoiu honouis, I can show you that speech at 
my own house, written with my hand two or tliree years ago. So that you 
may thereby judge, that I did not speak it of anything that I heard since I 
came to town. 

Committee, You have answered that, but where heard yon it, then’ 

Weetwobth. If your honouis do think I speak for cxcuho’ sake, let this 
satisfy yon : I protest before the living God, I cannot tell of whom I heard 
these rumoum ; yet I do veiily think that I lieaid them of a hundictl or two 
in the house. 

Committee Then of so many vou can name some ’ 

Wentivobth No, surely, because it was so genuinl a speech, I marked 
none, neither do men maik speakers commonly when they be general; 
and I assuie jou, if I could tell, I would not For I will never utter any- 
thing told me, to the hurt of auy man, when I am not enforced thereunto, 
as in this case I may choose Yet I would deal plainly with you, for I would 
tell your honours so, and if your honours do not credit mo, I will volun- 
tarily take an oath, if you offer me a book, that I cannot tell of whom I 
heard those nimours. But if you oiler me an oath of your authorities, I will 
refuse it; because I will do nothing to infringe the liberties of the house. 
But what need I to use these speeches ’ I will give you m instance, where- 
upon I heard these rumours to your satisfying, even such a one as, if you 
tml speak the truth, you shall confess you heard the same as w'cll m X. 

Committee. In so doing, we will be satisfied: what is that? 

Weetwoeth. The last parliament [18th Bhz,], he that is now speaker 
[Bobert Bell, Esq,], and who was also speaker in the first session of the 
present parlioment [Uth Ehz.], uttered a very good speech for the calling 
in of cenam licences granted to four courtiers to the utter undoing of UOOO 
or 8000 of the queen’s subjects. This speech was so disliked by some of 
the council, that he was sent for; and so hardly dealt with, tliat he came 
into the house with such an amazed countenance, that it daunted all the 
house in such sort that for ten, twehci or sixteen days, there was not one 
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in the house that durst deal in any mattei of importance And m those 
simple mattcis that they dealt in, they spent moie -vroids and tune in their 
preamble, leqniimg that they nught not he mistaken, than they did in the 
matter they spoke unto. This inconyenience grew unto the house hy the 
council’s haad handling of the same good member, whereon tins rumour 
grew in the house * Sirs, jou may not speak against licences, the queen’s 
mojest> will he angiy, the pm j council, too, will he angry ,’ and this rumour 
I suppose there is not one of you here, but heard it as well as I. I be- 
seech your honours discharge >our consciences herein as I do 

Committee. We heaul it, we confess, and you have satisfied us m 
this, but how say jou to the hard interpretation you made of the message 
that was sent into the house. [The woids were recited ] We assure you 
we never heard a hardei inteipretation of a message 

Wentwouth I beseech your honours first, was there not such a mes 
sage sent into the house’ 

Committee We grant that theie was 

Wentworth Then I trust >ou will bear me record that I made it 
not; and I answer foi that, so haid a message could not have too hard 
an mteipretation made by the wisest man m England For can there, 
by any possible means, be sent a harder message to a council gathered 
together to serve God, than to saj “ You shall not seek to advance the 
glory of God I am of this opinion , that there cannot be a more wicked 
message than it was. 

Committee You may not speak against messages, for none sendeth 
them but the queen’s majesty 

Wentworth If the message be against the glory of God, against the 
prince’s safety, or against the libeity ot this parlnmient house, whereby the 
state IS muintaincd, I neither may noi 'will hold my peace. I cannot, in 
so doing, discharge my conscience, whosoever doth send it. And I say, that 
I heartily lepent me, foi that I have hitherto held my peace in these causes ; 
and I do promise you all, if God forsake me not, tliat I will never, during 
life, hold my ton^e if any message is sent wherein God is dishonoured,, 
the prince reviled, or the liberties of the parhament impeached , and every 
one of }0U here present ought to repent you of these faults, and to amend 
them, 

Committee, It is no new precedent to have the prince to send messages. 
[There were two or throe messages recited sent hy two or three princes ] 

Wentworth Sirs, I say joii do very ill to allege precedents in this 
ordei You ought to allege good precedents, to comfort and embolden 
men in good doings, and not cmI precedents to discourage and terrify men 
to do evil 

CoMMiTTEi But what meant jou to make so hard interpretaUon of 
messages ’ 

Wentw ORTH Surelj , I man el what you mean by asking this question. 
Have I not said, so haid a message could not ha've too haid on interpreta- 
tion ’ And have I not set down the reason that mo\ed me in my speech— 
that is to say, that for the receding and accepting that message, God has 
passed so gioat indignation upon as, that he put into the queen's heart to 
refuse good and wholesome la'ws for her own x>reservation, which caused 
many loving tmd faitlifnl heaits for gnef to burst out witli sonowful tears, 
and moved all papists, traitors to God, to her majesty, and to every good 
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Christian goveriunent, in their <»lee\es to lirngh the whole ptiihanient housa 
to soom. Have I noi thus said, and do not ^olu hououib think it so’ 
CoMMiTTLE Yes, tiiilj Hut liow dui&t jou sav, that the queen had 
unkindly ahiiaod heisclf against the nobility and people ’ 

WENiwcfeiM I beseech votu honoius, tell me how fai joii can stretch 
these words, of liei uukindh abusing luid opposing heiHoll against her 
majesty^ nobility and people ’ Cun you apply them any fmtht'i than 1 ha\e 
applied them — that is to say, in that Iior majesty called the parliament on 
purpose to jneveiit uiutoious pciils to hei person, uiid foi no othei cause, 
and in that her mn]csty did send unto us two bills, willing us to take oui 
choice of that we liked best foi hei majesty s hufety, and thcicof to make a 
law, promising hei royal consent thcieiiuto , and did wo not lust choose 
the one, and hei majesty iclused it % Yet did not we, nevcUheless, leccne 
the otlier ’ and agieemg to make a law theieof, did not liei maj»‘sty in the 
«eud refuse all om tiavails ’ And did not the loid keepei, in hei majesty’s 
pieseneo, in the beginning of the paihameut, sliow this to he the occasion 
that we weie called togethei ^ And did not her majesty in the end ol tlie 
pfiahament, refuse all oui avails ’ Is not this known to all lieic incsent, 
and to all the pailiament house albO ’ I beseech youi honouis discharge 
your consciences hei cm, and nttci youi knowledge simply as I do , for, 
in tiuth, herein did hei majesty abuse lier nobility and subjects, and did 
oppose herself against them by the way of advice 

Committee Surely, we taniiot deny it , you say the tiuth 
Wentworth. Then, I beseech your honouis, show mo if it weic not 
a dongeious doing to hei maicsty in these two lespects Inst, in weaken- 
ing, wounding, and discoui aging the lieaits of her miyesly’s loMiig niuliaith- 
fni subjects, thereby to make them the less able, oi the moie leuiful and 
unwilling, to &or\e hei majesty another time ’ On the othei huh', w as it not 
a raising up and encouraging the beat ts of hei miyt sly’s hattlul enemies 
to adventuie any dcspciate cnteiprise to lici nin]csty’s penl and (langtu 
Committee We cannot deny but that it was veiy dangeious to her 
maiesty in these respects 

Weetwortu Tlien, why do your honouis ask, ho^r T dare tell a Until, 
to give the queen warning to avoid hci daiigei ’ J answei you thus 1 <lo 
thank the Loid my God that J nevei found fcai in myself to give the 
queen's majesty waining to avoid hei dungtr, bo you all aliaid tlnicof, if 
you will, foi I piaisc God I am not, and I hope never to live to see tliat 
day, and yet I will assuic youi honouis, that tw'eiity times and moio, 
when I walked in my grounds, levolviiig this siieeih, to piepau* against 
tins day, my own fearful conceit did say unto me, tliut this sjieech would 
carry me to the place whither T shall now go, and foai would have moved 
me to put It out, wlien 1 weighed, whethci iii good conseieme, and iho 
duty of a faithful subject, I might keep invscll out ol prison and not 
warn my pnnee of walking in a dangeioas coiiise, my eousuem «* said unto 
me, tliat 1 could not be a laithful bubjcct il 1 hud inoie losjiect to avoid 
my owTi dangei than mypiince’b dangei Theiewiihal I was made bold, 
and went lorward, as yoiu honouis heard, yet when 1 utteied those woids 
in the house, that there wn^ none without fault, no, not oui noble queen, 

I paused, and beheld oil your countenances, and saw plainly that thoao 
words did amaze you all, then I was afiaid with you loi company, and 
fear bade me to iiut out those words tln't followed, foi your countenances 
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did asstite me, tliat not one of you would stay me of my journey j yet tjie 
consideration of a good coufecienoe, and of a faithfol subject, did me 
bold to utter it in such sort as your honours heard. With this heart and 
mind I spake it , and I praise Ood for it , and if it were to do again, I would 
with the same mmd, speak it again * 

CoMMitTBU. Tea, but you might have uttered it in bettei terms * why 
did you not so ? 

Wehtwoeth. Would you have me to have done as you of her majest/s 
council do, to utter a weighty matter in such terms as she should not have 
understood. To have made a fault then, it would ha\e done her majesty no 
good, and my interest was to do her g^od 
Committee. You have answered us 
Wentwoetk Then I praise God for it^ 

And he bowed. 

Mb. SeokX'Obd Mr. Wentworth wiU never acknowledge himself to make 
a fault, nor say that he is sorry for anything he doth speak. You shall 
hear none of these things come out of his mouth. 

Wentworth. Mr Seckfoid, I will nevei acknowledge that to be a fault 
to love the gueen’s majesty while I live, neithei will I be sorry foi giving 
her majesty wainiug to avoid danger, while the hieath is m my body. If 
you do think it a fault to love her majesty, or to be soiry that her majesty 
should have warning to avoid her dongei, say so, for I cannot; speak for 
yourself, Mr. Seckford.— Pail. Hist i. 794—7. 


n. 


Pajper found in the hat of FeHojit the miirdaer of the 
Puke of JSuchmgham* 

The ouginal wntmg still ousts , and Mi. Lingard published it veibatim 
in his History It is us follo'fts — ■ 

“ That man is Oowai'dly base, aud deserveth not ^e name of a gentle- 
man or Souldicr that is not wilhnge to sacrifice his hfe for the honor of his 
God, lus King, and lus Countric Lett noe man commend me for doemge 
of It, but rathei discommend thm^ches as the cause of it, for if God had 
not taken o\r halts foi ovi sinnes, he not have gone so long vn- 
pumshcd ” 

“Jo. Felton.” 

— Lingard’s History of England, iv 394. 


Ill 


Character of Lord Sti afford*s Adniimstration in Ireland 

Tho letter, fiom which the following extract is taken, addiessed by Straf- 
ford to hxs intimate fnend, sir Chnstoiiher Wandesford, master of the rolls 
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in Ireloaid, gives an account of the manner in winch he had answered to the 
Icmg and council the charges which had been bi ought against him *— 

♦* I then craved admission to justiiy myself in some iiarticulais wheiem I 
had been ;very undeservedly and bloodily traduced 

So I related to them all that had passed betwixt myself, earl of St 
Albans, Wilmot, Mountnoiris, Piers Oiosby, and the jury of Galway, that 
hereupon toucliing and rubbing m the course of my decree upon tlieir 
particulars, themsehes and friends have endeavoured to possess the world 1 
was a se\ere and an austere, hard conditioned man — rather, indeed, a bashaw 
of Buda tlwin the minister of a pious and Olmstiau king. Ilowbeit, if I 
were not much mistaken in myself, it ^as quite the contrary; no man could 
show wherein I had expi eased it in my nature, no friend I hud would chaige 
me with It in my private comersaflon, no cieature had found it an the ma- 
naging of my o>vn private affairs, so as if I stood cleai in all these respects, 
it was to be confessed by any equal mind, that it was not anything within, 
but the necessity of his majesty’s sennce, which enforced me into a seeming 
strictness outwardly. And that was the reason, indeed , for where 1 found a 
Crown a Church, and a people spoiled, I could not imagine to redeem 
them fiom under the pressure with giacious smiles and gentle looks , it 
would cost warmer water than so. True it was, that where a dominion 
was once gotten and sealed, it might be stayed and kept where it w^as by 
soft and moderate counsels; but wheie a soveieignty (be it spoken with 
reverence) was going down the hill, the nature of a man did so easily slide 
into the paths of an uncontrolled liberty, as it would not be brought back 
without stiength, nor be forced up the hill again but by vigour and force. 
And true it was indeed, I knew no other rule to govern by, but by rewm‘d 
and punishment, and I must piofcss, that where 3 found a person well and 
entirely set for the service of my mastei, 1 should lay my hand under Ins 
foot, and add to his respect and power all I might , and that where 1 found 
the contrary , I should not dandle him in my arms, or soothe him m lus. 
untoward humour, but if ho came m my roach, so far as honour and justice* 
would waxiant me, I must knock him soundly over the Icimuklcs ; but no 
soonei ho become a new man, apply hinu»clf iis he ought to the go\oniment„ 
but I also change my tempei, and express myself to him, as to that other, 
by all the good offices I could do him If this be sluupness, and this be. 
seventy, I desired to be better instructed by his majesty and their lordships,, 
for, m truth, it did not seem so to mo , however, if I were once told that 
bis majesty liked not to be thus sersed, I w'ould leodily conform 
and follow the bent and cm i eat of my own disposition, which is to bo- 
quiet, not to have debates and disputes with any 
« Here Ms majesty intoinipted me, and said, that was soveuty ; wished 
me to go on in that way, foi if I served him otherwise, I should not servo 
lum as he expected fiom me ” — IStrafford’s Letteis and Despatches, li. 20 
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IV. 

Fines imposed for the piofit of the Ct own from 1029 to 1640, 

I , Bichard Chambers, for baving refused to pay custom duties 

not voted by paihament, fined ... , £2,000 

•2. IdiUyaid, for having sold saltpetre • , * . 5,000 

8. Goodenougli, for the same cause 1,000 

4 Sii James Mideveier, foi not having compounded mth the 

king’s commissioneis for the title of knighthood 2,000 

5 The eail of Salisbuiy, for encroachments on the royal forests, 20,000 

0 The eail of We&tmoi eland, idem 19,000 

7. Lord Newpoit, idem ’ . , 3,000 

8 Sir Chiistophei Hatton, idem 12,000 

9 Sir Lewis Watson, idem . . 4,000 

30 Sir Anthony Coopei, foi having changed aaable into glass 

land .... 4,000 

11 Alexander Leighton, for a libel 10,000 

12 Hemy Shei field foi having broken some panes of stained glass 

in Salisbuiy Cathedial 500 

13 John 0\eimaii, and se\eial other soap makeis, for not haiing 

followed the king’s oidcis m the fabiication mid sale of soap, 13,000 

14 John Rea 2,000 

15 Pctei Hem, and sc^elal otheis, foi haiiiig expoited gold b,100 

10 Su David Roulis and his son, foi liaMng spoken disiespect- 

fiilly of tlie noithein couit 5,500 

17 Piynne, lor a lihol , 5,000 

18 Bucknei, ccnsoi, foi haiing allowed Piynne’s book to be pub- 

lished 50 

19 Michael Spnikcs, pnntoi, foi having punted the said book 500 

20 Allison and Robins, for baviiig spoken ill of aichbisliop Laud 2,000 

21 Bastwick, foi a libel . 1,000 

22 Piynne, Bill ton, and Bastwick, foi libels . . 15,000 

23. Piyune’s seivant, foi the same cause 1,000 

24 Bow'vei, foi having spoken against Laud 3,000 

25 Yeomans and Wnght, foi dying silks inipiopeily 5,000 

20 Savage, Weldou, and Binton, toi ha\ing spoken ill of loid 

Falkland, loid-lioutenant of Iieland 3,500 

27 Gremille, loi speaking ill of the eail of Suffolk . 4,000 

28 Faveis, idem . 1,000 

29. Moiley, foi having abused and struck sii George Theobald, 

within the jiiecmct of the couit 10,000 

so, Williams, bishop ot Lincoln, lor having spoken ill of Land 10,000 

31 Beinaid, foi having pi cached against the use of the crucifix 1,000 

^2 Smart, foi having pieached against the ecclesiastical innovations 

of Di Cozens, &c ^00 

£ 173,650 


This list is far fiom being complete , von may find a multitude of other 
cases, amounting to a consideiable sum, ni Eushworth, vols i and ii. 
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V. 

Xnstruciims sent hj the K%ng to the Mmqxas of JBCmmUon^ for 0ie hoUmg 
oftlte Synod at O-lasyoW) in 1088* 

<*And iw for this geneial assembly, though I can expect no good from it, 
yet I hope you may hinder much of the ill , lirst, by putting divisions among 
them, concerning the legality of their elections, then by xirotestations against 
their tumultuous proceedings ” 

And elsewhere * 

“As for the opinions of the cloigy to prorogue this assembly, I utterly 
dislike them, for I should more hurt my leputation by not keeping it, than 
their mad acts can piejudice my service ; wheiefore I command you hold 
jOM day ' but, as you write, if you can break them by proving nullities m 
their proceedings, nothing better.” — ^Buinet, Memoirs of the Hamiltons, 
(1677) 82, 88. 


VI. 


ConijyosiUon of the Aimy raided hy Parliament in 1012 ,' 

Geiieral-in-ohief: Eobert Deveieuy, eail of Kascy. 

Mtyor-general, (or, as that office was then called, Sorjcaiit innjor-gencriil), 
sir John Mcrriolv. 

Genoud of artillery: John Mordaunt, call of Pcttnboiough '•* 


Coloneh of Infantry Beyments 


The call of Essex 
The call of Potei borough. 

Henry Grey, earl ot Stamfoid 
WilJiam Fiennes, discount Say 
Edward Montague, viscount Man- 
dovillo.s 

John Oarey, viscount Bochford.* 
Oliver St. John, viscount St. John. 
Eobert GreMlle, lord Brook. 

John Eoberts, lord Eoberls. 

PhiKp Wharton, lord Whaiton. 


John Hampden. 
l^cnziUloIleH 
Sn John Memck. 

Sir Henry Cliolmonclley. 
Sn Wilhum Constable, 
Sir WiUlum l^mrfax. * 
Chillies Essex, 

Thomas Grantham, 
Thomas Balhud, 

W^iUiam BamxdlehL 


' From a pamphlet published in London in 1042, and entitled, “ The List 
of the Army raised under the command of his excellency Eobert earl of 
Essex” 

^ On the death of the earl of Fctoiborougb, sir John Meruok became 
general of the artillery, and Flulip Sliippon was ax>poiutt‘d miyor-geiieral. 

» Lord Manchester, known also by the name of baron Kimbolton, 

* Also culled lord Hunsdon. 

* A cousin of the celebrated sir Thomas Fairfax* 
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Colonels of Ttoo^s of Hoise^ 


The eail of Ensex. 

The eail of Bedford 
The eail of PoterhoiougV 
The eail of Stamford* 

Viscount Say 
Viscount St John 
Basil Fielding, viscount Fielding 2 
Loid Bioolc. 

Lord ^Yhalton 

Williani Willoughby, lord Wil- 
loughby of Paiham 
Feidinaiid IIttsting«, loid Plastmgs. 
Thomas Gicy, lord Grey of Groby, 
Sir William Balfour. 

Sir William Waller 
Sir Aithui Hasleiig 
Sii Waltei Eail. 

Sii Faithful Foitescue. 

Nathaniel Fiennes. 

Francis Fiennes. 

John Fiennes 
01i\ei Ciomwell. 

Valentine Whaiton. 

Hemy ludon. 

Arthui Goodwill. 

John Balbioi. 

Aduau Sox ope 
Thomas Hatehei 
John Jlotlnim 
Kdwjud Beiiy 
Sn» Robert Pye 
Sii WxlUnm Wiay. 

Sxi John baunders. 

John Aimed 
Edvnn Stindys. 

John Hammond. 

Thomas Hammond 
Alexander Pym. 


Anthony Mildmay. • 
Henry Mildmay. 
James Temple 
Thomas Temple. 
Aitliui Evelyn 
Roheit Viveis 
Heicules Langush 
William Pietty 
William Pietty. 
James Sheffield. 
John Gunter 
Eoheifc Buirel 
Francis iDowet 
John Bud 
Matthew Diapper 
Matthew Dimock 
Horace Oaicy 
John Neal. 

Edwaid Ayscough 
Geoige Thompson. 
Fiancis Thompson 
Edward Eeightly 
Alevandei Douglas. 
Thomas Lidcot 
John Fleming. 
Bichoid Giemille 
Thomas Teiril. 
John Hale 
Wilham Balfour 
George Austin 
Edwoid Wingate 
Edward Bayntou 
Ghoiles Chichestei. 
Walter Long 
Edmund West. 
Wilham Anselm. 
Robert Kule. 

Simon Rudgeley. 


!■ In the writings of the period they me often called captains. 

* Sometimes also called lord Newnham , he was son of the earl of 
Denbigh, and, on lus death (Apnl, 16dS) assumed the title. 
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** JSmployinent of OctthoUcs tn the Kittfs Annies^ 

So early as Sept, 31^, 1043 — is to sn> , nt the veiy moment of the hreoJt- 
irg out of the cml war, and befoie Iho battle of Edgehill, the Ung wrote in 
the following teims to the eail ot Newcastle - 
“Newcastle, this is to tell you that this lebelhon has gioun to that 
height, that I must not locke what opimoii men ar who, at this tynie, nr 
willing to seive me. Therefore, 1 do not oiilv peimit, but command you, to 
make use of all my loving subject* without examining their eoncienses, 
(moie tlian their loyalty to me,) as you shall finde most to conduce to the 
nphouldmg of my just legal lights Biodie, Ilist. ot the Biitish Empire, 
hi. 4B9, note 


Yin. 

Petition offaimt Peace pi esented to fhelTonse of OmmonSj Aiufmf 7, 1043, 
Jiom the Common Council oj London 

“ Showeth that yoiu petitioneis, having heaid that such pioposihons and 
offers have been lately sent from the house of pews to this lumonrablo 
house, which (as we gieatly feai), if yielded unto, would be desimetne to 
our lohgxon, laws, and hbcitics; and liiuUng aheady, by exi»‘iienec, that 
the spirits of all the well-atlccted paity in the eity and eounlies adjacent, 
that aie willing to assist the parhainent, both in pci son and jnnso, are much 
dejected theieat , and the hiothcrly assistance from Scotland, as well as the 
raising and maintaining offerees onisehes, tluncby likely to he* letaided 
(all which the iictitioueis lefei to your serious eousideiation); and consider- 
ing our present sad condition lies upon us in a hpocuil manntM, thituigh tlie 
inceused patience of the Almightj, by delay and want of excsuUiou of jus- 
tice upon traitors and dehnciuents, and haMiig an oppmtuuity jet to t^peak, 
our desires are , 

“ That you would bo pleased so to persist in youi former resolutions, 
whereupon the people have so much depended, and wherein you ha\e so 
deeply engaged youiselves (though you should peush m thewia'k), that 
justice may be done upon offendeis and dehmiuents. And iliat since "we 
are as willing as ever to expose what we me and ha\e foi the eiowmmg of 
so good a cause, you will bo pleased, by speedy passing the mdinauce 
hereto onnext, or one to this effect, to pnt us into a probahlo way for our 
and your defence, wheiem your petitioncis will, by tho bler^ing of God, 
never be wanting/ 

Theie was annexed to this petition tho di aught of an ordinance for em- 
powenng a committee to enlist men and receue subsciixitions from such as 
should offer them, — ^Bushworth, ii, 3, 330. 
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IX, 

p€t%tion in favour of Peace presented to the Bouse of Commons^ 
August 9, 1048, hy the Women of JOondon. 

* Showetli tixatyour poor petitioners (though of the weaker sex) do too sen- 
sibly peiceive the ensuing desolation of this kingdom, unless by some timely 
means youi honours pi o vide for the speedy ieco\ery hereof. Your honours 
are the physicians that can, by God’s special and miraculous blessing 
(which we humbly implore), restore this languishing nation, and our bleed- 
ing sister, the kingdom of Ireland, which hath now almost breathed her 
last gasp ^ 

We need not dictate to your eagle-eyed judgment the way ; our only 
desire is, that God’s glory in the true reformed protestaat religion may be 
preserved, the just preiogatives and privileges of king and parliament main- 
tained, the true liberties and properties of the subjects, according to the 
known laws of the land, restored, and all honourable ways and means for 
a speedy peace endear oured 

“ May It therefore please your honours, that some speedy course may be 
taken for the settlement of the true refoimed piotestant religion, for the 
glory of God and the renovation of tiade, foi the benefit of the subjects, they 
being the soul and body of the kingdom 

“And your petitioneis, with many millions of afSioted souls, groamng 
under tlie burden of tlicse times of distress, shall ever pray.” 


X 

A Declaration and Vindication of John Pym^ Esq. 

“ It IB not unknown to all the world (especially to all the inhabitants in 
and about Loudon) with what desperate and fame-wounding aspersions my 
reputation, and the integrity of my intentions to God, my king, and my 
country, hath been invaded by the malice and fury of malignants, and ill- 
aflfected persons to the good of the commonwealth. Some charging me 
with being a promoter and patromzer of all the innovations winch have been 
obtruded upon the occlesuistieal government of the church of England. 
Otheis, of more spiteful and exorbitant spiiits, alleging that I have been 
the man, who have begot and fostered all the so lamented distractions, which 
are now nfe in the kingdom, and though such calumnies arc ever more 
harmful to the authois, than to those whom theystii>e to wound with them, 
when they anive only to the censure of judicious peisons, who can distin- 
guish forms, and see the difieience betwixt tiuth and falsehood yet, hecause 
the scandals inflicted upon my innocence ha-ve been obvious to people of all 
conditions, many of which may enteitam a belief of those reproachful 
reports, though, in my own soul, X am far above those ignominies, and so wl» 
once resolved to have waved them, as unworthy of my notice ' yet, at last, for 
the assertion of my integiity, I concluded to declaie myself in this matter, 
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that all the wotld, but such as will not be convinced, either by reason or 
truth, may bear testimony of my innocency. 'fo pass by, therefore, the 
earl of Strafford’s business, m which some have been so impudent as to 
charge me of too much partiality and malice; I slniU declaio my&elf fully 
oonoerniiig''th0 rest of their aspersions ; namely, that 3 ha\G promoted and 
fomented the differences now abounding in the English chmch 

“How unlikely this is and impiobable, shall to oveiy indifferent man 
ho quickly reiideiod perspicuous l^’or that 1 am, and ever was, and ho will 
die, a faithful son of the piotcstaiit religion, without having the least rehitjon 
in my hehef to those groat enors oi Anabaptism, Biownism, and th(' like, 
every man that hath any acquointiuicc with my oonveisation, can bear mo 
righteous witness. Those being but aspcisions oast upon me by some of 
the discontented cleigy, and then f<«ctors ami abettois, bcoanso they might 
perhaps conceive that I had been a mam instrument in extemuning ih© 
haughty power and ambitious piide of the bishops and pielates As I only 
d^vered my opinions as a member of the house of commons, that attempt 
or action of mine had been justifiable, both to God and a good conscience ; 
and had no way concluded me guilty of a revolt from the orthodo\ doctune 
of the church of England, because I sought a icfoimation of some gioss 
abuses crept into the government by the cunning and perveiseness of the 
bishops and their substitutes , for was it not high time to seek to regulate 
their power, when, instead ofloolaug to the cure of men’s souls (which is 
their genuine office), they inflicted punishment on men’s bodies, bani'-lung 
them to remote and desolate places , after stigmatizing their faces, only for 
the testimony of a good conscience, when, not contented with those insuffer- 
able insolences, 1:hoy sought' to bring in unheard of canons into th(‘ (dmreh, 
Arminian or papistical ceremonies (whether you please to toim tlumi, there 
is not much difference), imposing burdens upon men’s et)nseu‘ne«‘s, which 
they were not able to bear, and intioducing the old abolish (‘d supeistiiion of 
bowing to the altar ; and if it savoiued ritlun of IhoiMiism or Anubaptism, 
to endoavoui to suppress the growth of those Bomish eirors, I appeal to 
any equal minded piotostant, either for my judge or witness ; nay, hud the 
attempts of tho bishops desisted here, toleiablo they had ho(‘n,’urHl their 
power not so much questioned, as since it hath , for when they saw the 
honourable the high com t of parliament began to look into thou enormities 
and abuses, beholding how they wicstod religion like a waxen nose, to the 
fhrtheianco of their ambitions purposes, then Troy was taken in, then they 
began to despair of holding any longer their usurped authority ; and there*» 
fore, os much as in them lay, both by public ihadavations ami private 
councils, they laboured to foment tho civil djfiVrencoH laaween his Rrajesty 
and his parhamont, abetting the procewhngs of tho mahgnants with large 
supplies of men and money, and stimng xip tho people to tumults by their 
seditious sermons. Surely, tlien, no man can account me an ill son of the 
commonwealth, if I delivered my opinion, and passed my vote freely for then* 
abolishment; wMch may by the same equity he put in piaoiieo by this par- 
liament, as the dissolution of monasteries and their lassymhahit ants, monks 
and Mors, was in Henry the Eighth’s time ; for without dispute, they 
cairied as much reputation m tho kingdom then, as bishops have done in it 
^ince ; and yet a parliament then had power to put them down ; why, then, 
ahotdd not a parliament have the power to do the like to those, every way 
Ipaaty of 09 many offences against the state as tlio former ? For my own 
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part, I attc st God Almiglity, the knowei of all hearts, that neither envy, or 
any pnvate grudge to all oi any of the bishops, hath made me averse to 
then function, but merely my zeal to rehgion and God's cause, which I 
perceived to be tiampled under foot by the too extended autlioiity of the 
prelates , who, accoiding to the punty of then institution, should have been 
men of upright heaits, and humble minds, slieaimg then flocks, and not 
flaying them, when it is evident they weie the giute contraiy, 

« And wheieas some will allege, it is no good mgument to dissohe the 
function of bishops, because some bishoi>s aie \icAOus to that answer, 
since the vice of these bishops was deinatne fiom the authouty of their 
function, it IS •soiy fltting the function, which is the cause thereof, 
be coirected, and its authonty divested of its boiiowed featheis , other- 
wise, It IS impossible but the same<j^)owei winch made these piesent 
bishops (faliould the episcopal and piclaticdl dignity continue in its 
ancient height and \igoui) so ino»dand an ogant, would infuse the same 
vices into their successois 

“ But this is but a molelnll to that mountain of scandalous leports that 
have been inflicted on my integrity to his sacred majesty , seme boldly 
a\eiiing me foi the authoi of tlie piesent disti action between his majesty 
and his pailianumt, when I take God, and aU that know my pioceedings, to 
he m'^ voiichcis, that I ueithei diiectly noi induectlv e’ter had a thought 
tending to the least disobe hence or disloyalty to his majesty, whom I 
acknowledge my lawful king and sovcieign, and would expend my blood as 
soon in his seivice as any subiect ho luith *Tis tiiie, when I peiceivedmy 
life aimed at, and hoaal mjsell piosciibed a ticUloi, meiUj loi mj entiie- 
nc-js of heait to the seiMc«' of my couutiy, was iiifoiiacd that I, with 
some other honoui aide end woilhy mcmbeis of pailniraciil, were agamstthe 
l)n\ lieges thcicot d<manded, e\cu it‘ the paihnmont house, hv his majesty, 
attended by a inuliiliide oi men et aims and maJignants, who, I venly 
believe, held ioi some ill ends oi then own persuaded his majesty to that 
excess of ngour iiguiust us , when, lor my oivn part (my conscience is to 
me a thou'^au'l witnesses iii that behalf), 1 nevei hnibourecl a tliought 
which tended to ain disscivicc to Ins majesty, nor evei had an intention 
picjudioial to the state , when, I way, notwithsiondmg my own innocence, 
I saw lu'^self ri such appaieut dangei, no man wull think me hlamew'Orthy 
in that I took caie of mj own safety, and fled toi lefuge to the piotection 
of the pailiamcnt, wlueli, making my case then own, imt only pmged me 
and the icat of the guilt ot high trea'-ou, hut also seemed our hves from 
tiui sloim that was ready to huist out upon us 

-“And if this hath been tlio occasion that hath withdrawn his majesty 
from the puiliamout, snieh the fault can in no wav be imputed to me, oi 
any pioeeedmg of mine, which nevei went fuither, eithci since his 
majesty’s depaituie noi befoie, than so fiir as they were warranted by tlie 
known laws of the land and authoiized by the indisputable and undeniable 
powei *of the pailiament , and so long us I .un secuie in my own conscience 
that this IS tiutli, 1 account injself above all then calumnies and falbehoocls, 
wlucli shall ictuin upon themselves, and not wound my leputation in good 
and impartial men’s opinions 

“But in that devilish conspiracy of Cataline, against the state and senate 
of Home, none among the senators was so obnoxious to the envy of the 
conspiratois, or liable to then ti aducements, as that oiatoi and patnot of 

G o 2 
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Ills coTintry, Cicero, because by 3ns council and zeal to the commonwealth, 
their plot foi the nun theieot was dmcovcied and prevented , though I will 
not be so nnogaut to pat ullel myself with that Morthj, yet my case (if we may 
compaie lesser things \tith gioat) has to liis a veiy neai lesemhlanco * the 
cause that Pam so much maligned and lepioachod hy ill-aflected perhons, 
being because 3 have hecn foiward in advancing the ufliairs of the kingdom, 
and haio been taken notice of for that foiwaidneas, they, out of then 
malice, conveiting that to a vice 'winch, williout boast be it spoken, 1 
esteem as my principal viitiie, my care to the puhlic utility And since it 
18 for that cause that I aiiftcr those scandals, X shall endure them witli 
patience, hoping that God in Ins gieat mcicy will at last reconcile Ins 
mtuesty to his high enmt of paihammit ; and then 1 doubt not to gi\e his 
royal self (though he bo much iiflcei^fied against me) a sufficient account of 
my integrity In the inteiim, X hope the world will hehevo that X am not 
the jSrst innocent man that hath hecn injuied, and so %vill suspend their 
fuither consul es of me ” — ^Rushwoith, ii Jl, *176 


XL 

LcUd from the King to Pnnee Pupc'it, oi doling him to go and 
9eheve TorL 

ricknell (Tickcnhall), U June, 1644. 

“Nephew, ^ 

“‘First I must congratulate with you foi jour good successes, assuring 
yon that the things themselves are no more wel(‘om« to me than that 
you arc the means I know the impoitauoe of supplying you with 
powder, foi which 1 ha-ve taken all jjossibh' ways, having sent both to Ire- 
land and Bristol As from Oxfoul, this beaun is wcdl satiHUed that it is 
impossible to have at piesent, hut if ho tell you that t nmy spare them fiom 
hence, I lea/e you toijudge, having hut thirty six lelt , but what I can get 
fiom Bristol, (of whuli theie is not much certainty, it being thicatencd to 
be besieged) you shall ha-sc 

“ But low X must give you the Hue state of my alluiis, which if their 
condition he such as enfoi CCS me to givo you inoie peremptory commands 
than I I'ionld willingly do, you must not tak(‘ it ill, Jf Yoikbo lost, X shall 
esteem my crown little less, unless suppoited by ymu sudden march to me, 
and a miraenlnns coiuiuest in the youth, beloic the clloctH of the nortlicrn 
power can be found here* but if York be relieved, and you heat the rebels* 
armies of both kingdoms which arc before it, then, but otherwise not, X may 
possibly make a shiit (upon the defensive) to spin out time, until you come 
to assist me. Whcictore, I command and coniuie jon, by the duty and 
affection which X know you bear me, that (all new cm ei puses laid aside) 
you immediately march (accoi ding to your fust rnteimon) vuth all your 
loioe to the ichef of York; but if that be either lost, or have freed themselves 
from the besiegers, or tluit foi want of powtU'r, vou mninot undertake that 
work, that you immcdiatelv maich with your whole strength to Worcester, 
to assist me and my aimiy, without whudi, oi voiu having relievt^d York, by 
beating the Scots, all the successes you can atterwaids have, most infallibly 
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will 1)6 it<iel€ss untc me ^ yo- may believe tlia* nothing but an extiemo ne- 
cessity could make me wnt^ thus unto you, wherefore, in this case, I can 
no ways doubt of your punctual compliance with 

Your loving uncle and most faithful fnend, 

, “CHAJII.E8 B*** 

« I commanded this beaier to speak to you concerning Vavasour 
Kvelyn, Mem., ii Append 87 


XIL 

The BelJ’denying Ordmance^ adopted by the Mouse of Commons^ 

Zrd Apm^ 1645. 

Be it ordained by the lords and commons assembled m parliament, that 
all and every of the members of either house of parliament **hall be and by 
the authority of this oidinance aie discharged at the end of forty days after 
the passing of this oidinance, of and fiom all and e\ery office or command, 
military or cml, granted or confeiied by both or either of the said houses 
of this piesent parliament, or by any authoiity derived from both or either 
of them, since the 20th Novembei, 1040 And be it further ordained, that 
all governors and commanders of any island, town, castle, oi fort, and all 
other colonels and offxceis infeiior to colonels in the se\eral armies, not 
being membeis of e*thei of the said houses of parliament, shall, according 
to their lespective commissions, continue m their several places and com 
maud wheicui they were employed and entrusted, the 20tlf March, 1644,03 
if this ordinance had not been made And that the vice-admiral, rear-ad- 
miral, and all other captains and other infeiior officeis in the fleet, shall, 
according to their seveial and lespective commissions, continue in their 
several places and commands, wherein they weie employed and entrusted, 
the said 20th Maicb, 1644, us if this oidinance had not been made. Pro- 
vided always, and it is further oi darned and declared, that during tlus wai 
the benefit of all offices, being neitbei military nor judicial, hereafter to be 
granted, or any way to be appointed to any peison oi persons, by both or 
cither house of pnihamcnt, oi by authouty deiived from thence, shall go and 
enure to such public uses as both houses of parliament shall appoint ; and 
the grantees and persons executing all such offices shall be accountable to 
the parliament for all the piohts and peiq.iusites thereof, and shall have no 
profit out of any such office, othei than a competent salary for the execution 
of the same, in such manner as both houses of paaliament shall *order and 
ordain. Provided, that this ordinance shall not extend to take away the 
power and authority of any lieutenancy or deputy lieutenancy m the several 
counties, cities, or places, oi of any oustos-rotuloium, oi of any commissioner 
for justice of peace, oi seweis, or any commission ofOyei and Teiminer, or 
gaol delivery. ProMded alwajs, and it is heieby declaied, that those mem- 
bers of eithei house w'ho had offices by giant fioni his majesty before this 
parliament, and were by his majesty displaced sitting this parliament, and 
have since by autliouiy of both houses been restored, shall not hy this ordi- 
nance be dibchargcd fiom then said offices or profits theieof, but shall enjoy 
the same , anything in this oidinance to the contiary thereof notwiui- 
standing.” — Pail, llist m 655. 
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Bcetfoctpom the Minutes ef the Council hold it Oji/ordf J)er 5, lOil* 

1>RESENT * 

The lung’s MobL hxLt'llcni Hiijostv, 

Pinict* Kin-nt, ImuI oi Boiksliire, 

Prince M.iniicc, Enil ol Sussi\, 

LoiA Ket'pti, KiUl of CIucli(“stoii, 

Lord Tieii-'iiiei, ir Lonl Ligby, 

Loid Luke o± Kichmond, Luid bi*\TJioui, 

Lord Maiqiiis of Heitfmd, Loid Colopoppei, 

Loid Gieat Chambeilam, Mi SeciPtan iNirlioLw 

Earl of Southampton, Mi Chancelloi of the Exchequer* 

Lord Ghamheilam, 

“A lettei was lead, written by the eail of Essex to his highness piince 
Rupeit, general of his majesty’s aimies, in these woids — 

‘Sir, 

‘Tlieie being a message sent fiom Ins majesty by the oommittecs of 
both kingdoms, that weic lately at Oxford, concerning a safe condiicr tor 
the duke of Hichmond and eail of Houthmnptou, \\itlu)ut any dnection, 
I am commanded, by both houses of pailiamcnt, to give youi higlniess 
notice, that if the king be ])U,iscd to desiie a sife (onduct loi the dukt of 
Hichmond and the eail of Southampton, with then attendanls, jiom the 
loids ami commons assembled in the pm liiimeiir of Knglnml, at VVislmmstej, 
to bung to the loids .ind commons assembled in the pmliameut of England, 
luid the coinmissioneis of the kingdom ol Stoihmd, now at London, an au- 
bwei to the piopositions pioseultd to lus majestv ioi a safe and well- 
grounded peace, it shall be grunted 'J'his is all 1 have at piesont to 
iioiiblc yoni highness, being 

‘ Yoiu hiqhness’s humble seivnnt, 

‘Lee 0, lOU’ M'Isslx 

“This letter and tlie cxpiessions Ibcroiii being fully considered and de- 
bated, it was bj the whole council niiammousl> lesolvcd, tluu lus mujesty's 
desire of a safe conduct, m tlFe teims t*xTues'^ed in that Ictlei, would not be 
any aeknov\b«dgment oi concession of ihe membeis of the two houses sit- 
ting at ^Yestmlnste^ to be u paxhmnent, uoi any wajs i»ejmlu(* his majesty's 
cause 

“■Whereupon lus mujestj declming openly at the boaid,lhat since such 
Tias then loidsbips’ opinion, that he did tlieiefoie andf««nl??^o consent 
ilieieto, and accoidinglj his majesty di sired his iiiglme&s, pijiioe Hupei t, a.s 
bis majesty’s geneial, to return this answer — 

‘Mj Loid, 

‘I am commanded by his majestj to desue of yom loidship a snfe con- 
duct foi the duke of Hichmond and the call of Southampton, with their 
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attenflaiits, coaclies and liorses, and otlaer accommodations for iiieir jonmey 
m then coming to London, during their stay, and in their return, when 
they shall think fit, from the lords and commons assembled in the parha- 
ment of England, m Westminster, to bring to the lords and commons assem- ^ 
bled in the paihament of England, and the commissioneis of the parhament 
of Scotland, now at London, an answer to the propositions presented to his 
maiesty for a safe and wcll-giounded peace Kestmg, 

‘Your lordship's servant, 

* Oxon, 6 Dec , 1644 ' < Eotert 

« Which answer was accordingly sent to London by a trumpeter. 

*‘Enw Nicholas” 

{The following ts tn the handwAting of sir JSdwetrd Nicholas.) 

“ Memorandum — That the king and myself of ah the council board were 
the only persons that concurred not in opinion that it was fit to call those 
sitting at Westminster a parliament Prince Enpert, though he was present, 
did not vote, because he was to execute what should be resolved on by this 
council , hut, by the older and practice of the council board, if the major 
pait agiee to any act or order, all the counciUors that aie present at the de* 
bate, albeit they dissent, are involved, and axe to he named as if they con- 
sented. 

Evelyn Mem, 11 Appendix, 90. “E N,” 


XIV. 

March qf JOavid Lesley 


I, 

Maich, match, pinks of election’ 

Why the devil don’t you march onward m order? 

March, match, dogs of redemption 
Ere the blue bonnets come over the border. 

You shall preach, you shall pray, 

You shall teach night and day; 

Ydu shall prevail o’er the kiik gone a whoring ; 
Dance in blood to the knees, 

Blood of God’s enemies ’ 

The daughters of Scotland shall sing you to snoring, 

n. 

Maach, march, dregs of all wickeduess’ 

Glory that lower you can’t be debased , 

March, maioh, dunghills of blessedness ’ 

March and rejoice for you shall be raised 
Not to board, not to rope, 

But to faith aud to hope , 
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Scotland’s athirst for the tmth to he taught her 
Her chosen virgin race, 

How they will grow m grace, 

Bound as a necp, like calves for the slaughter ! 

ft 

III. 

Mflich, march, scourges of heresy ’ 

Down with the kirlc and iLs whiliohalleery ! 

Mardi, maicU' down with su])U‘mjuy 
And the kist hi’ o’ whistles, that niaks sio a elonry ; 

Fife men and pipcis hi aw, 

Meiry deils, take tljem a’, 

Gown, lace and livery, lickpot and ladle; 

Jockey shall wear the hood, 

Jenny the sark of God, 

For codpiece and petticoat, dishclout and daidle, 

IV. 

March, march, blest ragamuffins ' 

Sing, as je go, the hjmns of rejoicing ’ 

March, march, justified rufliaiis ’ 

Chosen of heaven ’ to glory jou’ re using 
Ilaggcd and treachci ous. 

Lousy and Icchorons, 

Objects of miseij, scorning and laughter; 

Nc\er, 0 happy race ! 

Magnified so was giaee , 

Host of the nghteoua ’ rush to the slaughter ’ 

— ^llogg, Jacobite Itches of Siotland, i 0, KUl 


XV. 


I Qiva here the unpublished documents and dispatches relative to the in- 
tervention of the States Gciieial of the United PiovnKOH in favour of 
Charles I The hist of those is in French, the others aio in Duich , I lm\e 
had them completely and htcrully tiansluted lioiu certified eopu's of tlie 
onginals, winch M do Jonge, keeper of tlie i«‘coids of the Nethei lands, had 
transcribed, and sent to me from the Hague 

**I ^ Summary of what 1m Hoyal IZifiluioss the Pt luce of Wain umstd to 
be represented on Im paU and in 1n<i to their Iliqh Jf/n/A- 

tinesncs the States Qvneral of the United Piovmro** of the Nether^ 
land% hy the resident of the King oj Great Jiniain, A-( , 
Jan. 23, 3019 

** Hia Toval highness the pnnee of Wides has for a long fime had the in- 
tention of lequesting a personal audience, to acknowledge the honouia and 
great courtesies he has received from their loidships since In'? arnval in 
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these coiintiies , and now he desires it with peculiar earnestness, on an 
occasion of the gieatest impoitance m die world to his lojal highness, and 
in which he piesumes then lordslups will fullj sympathize Their lord- 
ships cannot be ignoiant of the gieat danger in which the life of the king, 
Ins father, now stands , how, after a personal treaty with his twb houses of 
parliament, thcie was such piogiess made towards peace by the concessions 
of Ins ma^estj’’ that the said houses declared themselves lesolved to pioceed 
on them to the establishment of the peace of the kingdom , which would 
indubitably have taken place had not the aimy seized his majesty’s person, 
and committed to puson seveial membeis of pailiament ^\ho had shown 
tlicraselvcs the most disposed for the said treaty of peace 

“ Such IS, then, the state of that tiiily miserable kingdom, the king so 
closely confined that a gentleman, sentt^xpressly by his royal highness only 
to <»ee his majesty, was not admitted to his presence ; the parliament so 
broken up and dispersed that there only lemain there about fifty out of more 
than fi^e hundred membeis in the house of commons; and the house of 
lords, who have unanimously relhsed their concurrence in these violent 
proceedings, practically annihUated, by a declaration of these few commons 
that all sovereign power in that kingdom belongs to them without king or 
lords So that the members of parliament do not meet, except those who 
agree and submit to the ordeis of a court-martial, constituted to govern the 
kingdom , having to this end published a remonstrance containing the plan 
of a new government, which they desire to establish to the ruin of the par- 
liament as well as of the king, subveiting the fabric and constitution of tlie 
kingdom, and of all its laws, and exposing the protestant rehgion to the in- 
vasion of more heresies and schisms thau ever in any century infested tlie 
Christian church. 

Not contented with this confusion, they have passed a resolution and 
appointed commissioneis, for a tiinl against the person of his majesty, ap- 
paiently to depose him and take away his life , which Ins royal highness 
cannot mention without hoi roi, and which he is certain their lordships can- 
not heal without equal detestation, 

“ What influence tliese unprecedented proceedings may have on the in- 
terest and repose of all kings, princes, and states, and how much the extra- 
vagant power uhich these people have usurped may affect the tranquillity of 
the neighhohring countries, and howfai the reformed religion may suffer by 
these scandalous acts of those who pioiess it, it is needless for his royal 
highness to urge their loulships to consider, hut he contents himself with 
haMiig given this sad recital of the condition and miseiy in which the king 
and the crown of JSngland are at present , convinced that their lordships 
uiU act thereupon according to the esteem and respect they ha^e ever shown 
towards so good a fnciid and ally IIis i, oyal highness therefore promises 
himself, fi om the friendship and wisdom of their lordships, as soon as pos- 
Mble, such assistance from their councils and otherwise, as the present ex- 
tiomc necessity of the king his father and of his royal highness require, 
who by this will ever be really and for eVer feel obliged to contribute oil in 
their power to the support and advancement of the interest, grandeur, and 
felicity of their lordships ” 
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After these representations of the prince of Wales, the States resolved to 
send to London, as ettiaordinary ambassadois, Messieurs Albert Joaohim 
and Adnen do Pamv, with the following instructions 

“ II. Instrifction^i fot 3fesnems iJieAmbas’indois of ihvir Ilitjh 31 iqlitmosse^ 
snit to Xtonfioii in the tjea) lOdO 

“ The ambassadors will leprescnt to the jnuliaiuont of that Uie 

consequcncps of the Icing’s impiisonment will tmn to the iwhaiuage oi djs- 
advantage ot the kingdom of England, accoidnig to tiu‘ niodeinUou oi se\e- 
nty that shall heuceloitli he hliown lowiuiK ins peisoii, j(n all in iitiuls uio 
of opinion that the imsloituno in winch he is .it piesoiil, has tome upon 
him because he was of a contiar^ opinion to that which has pi c\ ailed ns 
to the means to he employed to renr'dy the evils which exist lu the king- 
dom of Great Bntain. As It IS jet time to find lemcdics loi these eMl«, 
the ptuliameiit ib leqiiested not to toleiate that oil soils of pietexls should 
be seized upon to aggravate the gnevanccs olieady chtugcil upon the pii* 
coner and thus lendei him nioic uiiliax'pj than he is at present Sup- 
posing that the pmy who has been deteated had gained the day, it i'. pos- 
sible he might have judged witli rigour the conduct of his aihcrsaiics, 
and refused them oil means ot defence , hut the Siates-geiieuU lue pei- 
siiaded that the good faith of all those who slull hoai the projiositiors of 
MM the Amba'-sadors, will make them answer within themselves that this 
would not ha\e been equitable, and that they will appiovc tlie axiom- 
Politicum in ciothhvs dis$entti07ubuSi quamvif sirpc jr>tr cas ^tutuit Icrclatui^ 
non tamen in exitinm status contendiiur, jinvuidt* qui in alter nlias partes 
descendant hostium vice non hahnuii 

“ MM the Statos-goneral know Hint jour excollcju los Iuim* ajipniiiLnl com- 
mlssioners-extiaoidinaiy to examine the king’s situation, tluw ndy as 
much in the choice of jour exctdlencies as in the <-1111 enty niiil good imiJi 
with winch the said commissioners will gi\e, in the case lu question, a 
judgment winch may be bubmitted to the examination of the wliole world, 
and be one day appio\e(l by the supicnio Judge to whom they will be le- 
sponsible All well disposed poisons expect, that in an ailoii ol such im- 
portance, a wise and ChnsUnn couiao will be imisui'd 

The oxpeiieuce of all tunes has shown, that distzust easily intioduces 
itself into go^einmcnts , that in those wluch 1110 composed of suveinl bodies 
It IS usually a poweihil incitement; that, m shoit, there is iieithei slmme 
nor dislionoui to be feared, when the safety of the state le conceineil, v Inch 
louders all feaxs legitimate and commendable Yet ziodung eau be more 
lamentable than to give way to ex.Liavagant suspicions, wlueh lutcrprot 
e\erything in an ill sense. 

"If your excellencies havo thought that some ealanut-y thieatened, the 
kingdom of England, in pre\entmg it you have attained your object Every 
one knows that ic happens to the wisest of those who govern the common- 
wealth, to mix up with public aifairs somewhat of then private allcctioiis , 
and that never to fail in the management of great eouceiiis, is a pel lection 
above human nature, and the failing in winch may well be excusi'd 
- " This is what the States-geneial beg your oxcelleiicies to take into con 

suleration, persuaded that yon will do it with Iho gieatest wisdom ^’ot- 
withstanding the distrust jour excellencies have coneiMved respecrnig so 
great a personage, j’-oii should take into aci omit so long tin impu ,ointienf, 
(Which, in Itself, is aheady, ueeoiding to the common law, a gicat punish- 
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ment,) and tlie great and notable services rendered to the Isingdom of Eng- 
land by him and hi& predecessois, langs and q,neens Tour excellencies 
will have compassion upon him, and lemember Ui exmatur 2'&riQulo gw* 
est % 7 ifei V 03 celehn Jama He 'ipsis o^prohto mulU magts ao magi3 
ahenentur 

** It iH of great imiiortance to the welfare of the kingdom of England, that 
your excellencies should proceed accoidmgly, and follow the counsel of that 
Homan who mhised, the better to assure the measures of Pompey's consul- 
ship, not to annul anything that had been done under preceding govern- 
moiits, but only to be piudent toi the time to come One may with reason 
apply to the piesent circumstances, that excellent precaution which one 
took to secure his own statue, by pierenting from being overthrown that of 
his enemy, whom he had completely stbdued. It is thus yom excellencies 
aie requested to act m an affau of such high unportance, which may be the 
source of so many troubles, and to show youi goodness towards this gieat 
peisonage, in Ireseiwing him horn shame and ignominy, for it is not 
spaung men to allow them to he dishonoured. The pailiament is, then,, 
entieated to lestoie the king to liberty 

“ The ambassadois aie also, accoiding to circumstances, mutaks mu^ 
tandiSf to lay the above consideiations befoie general Fairfax and the 
coiinci of the army, adding, that then distinguished meiit has given them 
gicat authouty in the kingdom of England, and that all these things 
depend pi incipally on them, and will turn upon their intentions On which 
account the States-gcnoral lecommcnd this aftoir to their great wisdom, so 
that they may be to England (whose greatest hopes are now placed in 
them), not only a shield and a swoid in time of war, but also a help to 
the king 111 his unhappy situation, by directing public discussions towaids 
a good and moderate end, by which the kingdom will profit, and which utH 
bring on themselves an immoitdl glory. By then magnanimity, they will 
cause moat of their fellow.citizcns to shod tears of joy, who are at this mo- 
ment on the point of weeping with soirow Of old, it was said that the 
Syiacusans were but the body and the limbs, and that Archimedes was the 
soul which gave motion to all , the some tlnng maybe said at present, with 
fiu* more reason, of the kingdom of England, and of his excellency and the 
council of the anny : this body and these limbs will not act, m the piesent 
aifair, under any other direction than that which his excellency and the 
council of the mmy shall give them according to their wise reflections. 
While thus setting forth then own eminent qualities in fresh glory and 
grandeur, the benefit will bo felt by every inhabitant of the kingdom. The 
aiubassatlors will moreover aild, that there was a great captain and wise 
statosman who gloried in having never caused any one of his countrymen 
to shed a tear, legaiding as the sweetest hmit of his victories that he could 
every day dare to meet oil lus fejlow^citizens, foUoumg the pioverb “ That 
oldmcnoy makes beloved and reverenced all those who piactise it, and that 
seventy, ftvr from removing obstacles and diiflculties, usually augments 
and multiplies tliem. 

** Prudent physicians, also, fear to employ too powerful remedies, because 
these often drive the disease and the life fiom the body at the same time, 
and for tho gi eater safety's sake, they piefer the use of gentler means 

** if his excellency and tho council ot the army act thus, the hearts of the 
well- 4 sposed subjects of England will unite in rccimocal friendship, better 
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and in^re powerful to consolidato a state tha? tho licaviost ciiains of 
iron. 

The Btateb-grAnojal tliinlc that the kingdom of England will he mvm- 
cihle, if his excellency, as well as the council of the amy, will pioceed or* 
foundations '*>0 equitable to the world and so agrceahlo to God, and which 
m besulea so conformable to the ohaiactei of the English nation, and to 
the situation of its affairs. Fiiudly, the Sratos-geneial entreat his excel* 
lency and the council of the army to embrace and employ the said means, 
so that tlie king may be cnlmged fiom Ins piison and restored to liberty.** 

m. JFmt Despatch from the Amhassadors^Dxtraordmnrp In 

Badland to the States- GeneraL 

Ktigh and mighty Lords ^ 

« On amving here on the 5th* instant, towards evening, we were received 
by the master of the ceiemonies of parliament with many excuses, and we 
immediately requested aud insisted upon an audience for the next day. On 
the 6th, eaily in the morning, we requested, through our secietaiies and 
the mastei of the ceremonies, to be presented to both houses of porhament. 
In reply, the speaker of tlie upper bouse sent word to us, that the said 
house had adjourned to Monday, and the speidcer of the house of com- 
mons intimated that, notwithstanding some particular obstacles, he would 
present our request, tmd endeavour to obtain assent to it. Our sccretaues 
luumg waited for the answer, the speaker let us know in the afternoon that 
the house had not been able to sit in the morning, because all tlie judges, 
who form part of it, had had to attend the high court of justice, and that 
for this reason the lower house also had been obliged to adjourn to Monday 
next. Leaiiung afterwards, that on the same day the said court of justice 
had pronounced sentence of death against the lung, in his own piesenco, 
we succeeded, on Sunday the 7th instant (although all oeenpations that do 
not relate to religious worship are set aside on this day), after much 
trouble, in obltuning m the moining, first, a puvate audience of the speaker 
of the lower house, then, one of that of the upper house j and, at last, m 
the alternoon (but not without great difficulty), wo weie admitted to the 
presence of general Faiifax, heutenant-genernl Cromwell, and tho principal 
officers of the army, who were at tho same time assembled at the general’s 
house We made all possible representations to the said speakers, general, 
and lieutenant-general, as well in private as when assembled together ; we 
supported our sohcitations with tho most powerful argumentn we could 
devise, to obtain a repneve of the king’s execution, (winch, it was said, 
was fixed for Monday,) until we should have been heard by the parliament; 
but we only received different answers, dictated by the disposition or the 
temper of each of them 

** On Monday the 6th, early in tho morning, wo sent again to tlie speakers 
of both houses, to urge them to obtain an audience for us ; and after our 
secretaries, togeUier with tho master <if the ceremonies, had heen kept waiting 
at Westminster till the afternoon, we were all at once informed, scarcely ten 
minutes befoie the time, that tho two houses would receive us before they 
went to dinner, and that, we were to go at two o’clock to the . upper house, 
and at three to the honso of commons. We acted according to this Sn- 

♦ Kew style. 
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timaiion, and 'went to the upper house, “wheie there weje veiy few peers, as 
well as to the house of commons, where sat about eighty membeia After 
having vei^bally stated and delneied m writing the substance of our msu ac- 
tions, tending principally to have th#» king's execution postponed until w e 
should, in a second audience, oi m conferences, have had oppoitumties to 
state more powerful gionnds to induce them to grant him his life, or at least 
not to proceed precipitately to execute the sentence of death, we wete 
answoicd by the tw'o speakeis that our pioposol should be taken into consi- 
deration. 

<* The memhera of the upper house voted, that conferences on tins subject, 
between the two houses should immediately take place , but as the day was 
alieady far advanced, and as the membeis o,f the house of commons, as soon 
as our audience was over, rose to depSit, even befoie we liad leh the ante- 
room, into which we had been conducted on our way out, we with all speed 
had oui proposal translated into English, and dehveied to the speaker of 
the lower house, and afterwards to the speaker of the uppei house 

“ Yet, having seen yesterday, as we passed by Whitehall, that preparations 
were making, which were said to be for the execution, and haMng conferred 
for a long time this morning wixh the commissioueis of the crown of Scot- 
land, to save, if possible, the king’s life, we still continued to letjuest of 
paihament, through our secietaues, eitbei an answci or anothei audience ; 
and endeavouied, by the intpr\ention ot the Scottish commissioners, to 
speak once mine to the gcneial, and met him about noon at his sccietary’s 
house, nt Whitehall The geneinl was at length touched by our animated 
and pressing eiitientics, and deflaied that he would go diicctly to West- 
minytoi, and lecommoiid to paihament to giant the auswci and the icpucve 
w'e lequested, ami lhat he would lake a lew otiiceis ot note with him to 
suppoit the application 

“ But we louiid, in liout of the house in wdiich we had tust spoken with 
the geneial, about two hmiihed hoi semen, and w'e learned, as well on oui 
way as on rcae lung home, that all the stieets, passages, tmd squnies of ifondon 
were occupied by ti oops, so that no one could pass, and that the approaches 
of the city wcie eoveied with ea\ahy, so as to pieientany one fiom coining 
in or going out We could not, and we knew not in consequence, what 
fuithci to do 'J'wo days bctoie, as well pic^ioiis to as aftei oiu audience, 
we had, by tiustwoithy ptusons been assuied that no pioceedmg oi intcices 
Sion in the woild could siucecd, and that ^lod alone could piovent the e\e- 
culiott lesolvcd upon, and so the Scottish commisbioneis, with gieat pnius, 
had also told ns. And so it pl0^ed, for, the same d.iv, between two ami 
tlnae o’clock, the king was taken to a scailold eoveicd with black, elected 
befoie Whitehall llis maiesty, ncconipauicd by the bishop of London 
who, It IS said, had that moiuuig, at six o’clock, aduumstered to lum the 
holy sacrament and consolations of lehgion, after haMiig said a few w'ords, 
gave up th(* gaiter, the blue iihand and his cloak, took his coat oil himself 
and showed a gieat deal of liimueas in all his conduct The Ung, having, 
laid lumsolf down, Ins head was cut off, and held up to the gaze o the 
asbemhled ciowd. 

** This IS what, to our great regiet, we aic obliged to announce to your 
high mightinesses , and we declare that wc have employed all possible 
diligence, without intei mission and with nil our powei, to acquit ouiselves 
ot youi high mightinesses’ commission, lu seeking to puwent the execution 
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of tins flo ffttra sentence. Meantime, as in this country all kinds of reports 
me put forth, for and against, according to every one’s fancy, and as they 
are often misniterpieted and embcUisJiod or e\aggeriitcd, pattieularly now 
all minds ai‘c so excited, wo pray your high nnghtiueshcs, m cafio yon should 
receive repdits contrary to or auoro alinnung lhan the present, to place no 
faith in thorn , and to heheve «h, who camo hither at the ptnil of om lives, 
and have neglected none of the duties with which we weie charged, 

“We dare not send your high TnigUtmesHos the rurllu'r paiticuhns Unit we 
learn in many tiuariein, eonhdentinl oi puhlie, on this event, as tlie paHsago 
tn voiy diilicult, all the sea-ports bdiig eloseth We will only ad<l tliat it is 
said the king, on the scall’old, lecommended tluit religion should he strengtJi 
ened hy taking the advice of Homau-cathoHc dnines, and that the lights of 
tlie piinco his faon should be lespec^i^cd; adding, that ho thought himself in 
conscience innocent of the blood wliicb had boon shed, except of that of the 
earl of Sti afford Immediately after the king’s death, it was announced 
and proclaimed throughout the city hy sound of tiumpol. 

« We bog the Almighty to giant a long iiroapent) to your high mighti 
nesses, and to youi high and mighty go\ eminent 

Signed, “ Alb. JoioiiiM 

* London, Febiuary 9th, 1649 ” 

IV Secofid Dispardu 
“ High and Mighty liOrds ; 

“ By our liist dispatch of the 0th instant, wo minutely infonucd your high 
mightinesses of nil tlio proceedings we had taken with the prni<u])ttl func- 
tionaries and otUei omment povhonnges in Huh countiy, iw well as of the 
solicitations wo addicsscd to them, and the pioposals we transmitted 
publicly and inwiitmg to the two houscH of paihument (of which we herein 
inseit a copy, not having had time to append it to onr preeeding despatch, 
which ivas sent hy an unexpected oppoituiuly), proposals which were uft 
unanswered, as was om request to ho mliuitted to a hecoud audnuice, and 
which were followed hy the immediate execution of the lung, and the piolii- 
hition to any one whomsocvci, under pam of high treason, to take upon 
himself any authoiity tu the name of monaiclucul power, or to neknowledge 
and favour the goiernmcut of the prince of Wah's, or any other pnuendcr to 
the royal succession. 

“ Already, before this event, wo apprehended, and onr fears have since been 
realized, that it had been rcpolved among the antluniiies hero to uiiohsh 
entirely the monarchical govenimeni, and t,o (s-,tahltHh one of a quite dif- 
fereht nature , for it is publicly said hero that the dcHoendimts of tin* late 
king Will he, without any exception, excluded for ever from any sovereignty 
in this country, though it is not osceitiuncd what sort of govoniment ih to 
replace that which is ahoUshod. 

^ “ Wo have also just heard that already commissioners are appointed hy par- 
iiament to go with all speed to Scothmd, whew tlioypiesumi* and announce 
hemg able to direct affairs according to the syHteni adopted in Kngland, It is 
also said,pnhhcly as well as m 'private, that the inembeis of the njqier house 
show themselves displeased at the 'king’s execution, and do not at all agioo 
with the house of commons on the changes to he introdm ed in tho govenmumt; 
m the other hand, it is thought that Scotland wishes to rimiain faithful to 
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monmhic&l goreniment, and to its old institutiotts It is diljacnlt to foresee 
wliat will be tlie issue of all these combinations and changes in the two 
countues , and though public tianq^uilhty m nowise disturbed in this capital, 
in consctiueuce of the stiiot w'atch kept by tlie numeious military posts, we 
are ignorant what, in this lespect, is the situation of the provinees 

« Yesteiday, we leceived a visit fiom the lieutenant general Cromwell, tvho 
spoke to us with infhute respect of the goiemment of your high mighti- 
nesses, among other subjects, he inUoduced that of religion, giving us to 
undei stand that, with the concunence of youi high mightinesses, it would 
be as possible as nccossaiy to re-establish it here upon a better system, and 
to give it a better oiganissatiou. 

“ llte eail of Denbigh, who camo also yesterday to see us, simke at 
groat length on different (luestions i clawing* to the government, past and to 
come; whence we concluded that thoie aie still many affairs to arrange, 
and tliat the measures they puipose to take do not afford any probable con- 
jectnie as to their issue and success. As the unhappy event of the kmg*s 
execution puts an end to the negotiation with which our extiaordmaiy 
embassy was charged, we will jointly use oui endeavours that the affans 
of our mission may suflfei as httle as possible, and may continue to be 
tieated nccoiding to the interests and to the entue satisfaction of your high 
mightinesses 

“ The high couit of justice ha\ing teirainatcd its fhnctions, other extia- 
ordinary tubuuals lia\e been instituted, to ti-y the pceis and othei illustnous 
state piihoners, such as the duke of Kamilton, the eail of Holland, loid 
Gomig, &-C Those of a lowei rank will bo tned bj the ordinary tribunals, 
and the piisoncis of win hy a comt-niaituil 

Among othei matteis tluit aie at luesent tieatcd of m parliament, it is 
pioposed that oni la'ople should enjoy heie all the lights of navigation, 
comnieicc, nnuuilactuu', trades, and maiket, equally aud in common with 
the I'highsh nnlKin We weie not ignorant of these dispositions, and 
moicovei wen* gnen to uudei stand that tliey would be disposed to make 
moie iiill and imuuic piojjosals to us on thib subject We think we hereby 
guc your higli imguLmessos an e\ideut pi oof that people here aie occupying 
theiiibelves with questions quite out of the oulmary Hack of affairs 

“ We imidou* the Almigluy to keep lu long prospenty the go^elnment of 
your high nughtinessea 

Signed, “Alb Joaohtw, 

“ A Pauw 

“ London, February Uth, lOP) ” 

V 7'ki) d Despatch 
“ High aiiil i\rjgUty Loids 

“ After the bloody cat astioplio which put an end to the lung’s hfc, an event 
of which om ilespetrhes of the i)th and 13th instant iiifoimed your high 
mightincss<‘s, we lesoUed to keep within our lodginp, aftei the example of 
other ambassadors, aud ot the Scottisli commissionerb The Fiench ambas- 
sador and the Scottish comuubsioneis, however, having paid us a visit before 
this event, and the Spanish ambassadoi haMng lepeatediy done us the bame 
honoin befoje and alter, we could do no othei wise than letum these acts of 
ianducss we accoidingly acquitted oiuselvcs of this duty on the 13th, 
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and we remjaiUcd that then* cxcylleucies wore docidy affected by tins great 
event, tboiigli the French anrhossador had assnied xm beiotehaiid of hxs per 
jtwct knowledge of the events winch \^ould take place. 

♦* The amhasaudoi of Spam, Bon Altonao do Oiu donas, told us that the day 
after this 4Htal event he had leceivod ordeis from the lung Ins master to 
mrenene in the ailans of ilus couutiy , but at picsdit ho is of opimou, as 
well Ob the b’lench ainbassudoi, that bj the unexpoded death ot the kinu: of 
Kiiphind, Ihoii diplomatic fiimtinns ami (haiuerei having ceased, they 
cannot aet any longei ni then high oflice, noi mieilme m anv lesjieet umd 
th(*y have loceived liesh oideiM iiom then eonit 'J he Scottish (.onnnis- 
aioners have bent two despnichcs to then eonsiitiieiits, tliai is, to llie Ktot- 
tish pailiainent at pu'seiit assembled , they expect an answei to then Inst 
despatch in the eouise of the and will not att till they lui* dih 
aiitlioiized 

“The general opinion is that the gov einmcnt will undc'igo an entne change, 
that the royal family will be set aside, and nnoiher loimot gomnmont 
intioduced, that peilmiis they will imitate that of the oomnumweahh of 
Venice, of the United Piovinccs, or some other repuhlican goveiiimenr e 
are informed that, m fact, nine members of the house ol peois and eighteen 
of that of the house of commons aie to meet in commission to draw up 
couiointly the basis of a fiesh constitution The IJlth ot this month was 
the day appointed foi the meeting of the king’s judges, in a coiut of justice 
at Westminstei-hall , but we have just been lutoimed that the irieetmg did 
not take place, the judges having alleged that they weio not sufluiently 
qunliiied for this, their functions having o\pned*ut the king's doutb, and 
that they cannot resolve to neoept so suddenly their new nomniatmns made 
by paihnmcnt, nor change the title of then ac ts of pioi eduie and oilier 
necessiuy foiraulUics, sneh as those adojiied bv paihameut on the SlOlh of 
Jauuaiy, 1018, and whic^U wc tiunsimtted to yoiti Ingii nnghtineHsos bv oni 
despatch of the Otli instant We euntmuo in the nuist coniph le nneei- 
tainty as to the issue of the cvcmUs vvlneli, fiom the diveisiij ol opinions 
and othei loiiiutous oeciincnces, muv still undeigo Mcissuinles ilml it is 
impossible to submit to any piobablo eoiijeoiuie, wo shall iheieloie meielv 
lenuuk, that liitheito xmblic tianquilhly has not been in any way distnibul, 
and vve piay vom high mighiinesseH to atlach no oiliei vnlm* to oui infornui 
tion than tliutwlmh maybe nieiited by oiii etloits to diseovei tinth in 
tins miwe of tine and false rexioiis winch we leeeive on all sides, and winch 
only leave ub the Ratisfaotiou of confidi'Uiialh inlmming vour high nnghli- 
nesscs of what vve have been able to collect in onr /oul tm yom s(‘ivie« 
Signed, “ A,i>uii \ 

“Ain Jolt HIM 

•“London, Febiumy J'ith, Ihll)" 


VI, Fourth JOispatd 
“ High and Mighty Loids 

" Tee infoimntion contained in our last dispatch, of the irnh of thm month, 
having appeared sufficiently impoitant to us, we took care to fox w aid u to 
your high mightinesses by a safe and speedy oppoitumty; yet the wind 
bavmg since that tin\c been very contrary, we tear it did not leacU its 
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aeptination so speedUy as we liad Iioped. Since that, we have witnessed 
events of stiU gi eater importance. On the IGth of this month, the house 
of commons, notwithstanding the expectation and the wish of the commis- 
sioners of both houses, sitting in committee, and which leqnestcd to he 
consulted on all tlic measuics to he taken decieed that the lioime of loids 
«!liould fiom that pciiod cease its lunctions, and he no longei consulted oi 
looked upon as a delibeiatne hodv, oi as constituting an aiithoiity in any- 
thing conceining the ailaiis of the kingdom , so that, notwithstanding tliat 
the lords and piinees still leiam thou titles and dignities, and an* qualilied 
to occupy any oliiee w}iatc‘\ei, theic will in liitnie he onl> one sole house of 
-I'linuiis as the Kiighdi pai h anient , and the pens will no longer he ad- 
mitted 111 It hut as deputies elected h\ the eounties Isext day, the i 7 th, iho 
house ot commons hy a dccioi aholishcjUfoi' (‘\ei the olhee oV king in Kng 
land We aie infoimed, moico\cr, that the pailiament thus leduced to one 
house of commons alone, will meet once c\ciy two >eais foi aliimtccl time, 
and that pcrnuiiiciit executi\e powei will he tested iii a council ol thirty oi 
foity membeis, of whom nhont twehe may he peers The council thus 
oiganizcd will lepicsent, duiing the lecess of paihameiit, the so\eu*igii 
pow'cr of the kingdom This last mcasuio is not, howevei, so dehiutively 
iesol\ed as the two above mentioned llie house of commons is heconnng 
by degiees complete hy the leturn of scveial members w 3 io lobume then 
seats on signing an oxpmgatoiv act, h\ which the> deckue that tl'cy 
leiiouiKc the opinions which heietolou* jilaeed them in opposition to their 
eollengnes It is also said that at an <''uly da\ new judges foi the higher 
comts will he elected, and m‘w ]usti<<'^ of jaxwe 

“ The call ol Dinlngh, siieakei of the house of lords, not having been able 
to send us a messagi on the 17 th, <‘ame to pav us a visit on tlie Ihtli, to 
infoim us 111 what maiinei had been ctuiud into efied the dissolution of 
this assemhl>, and to didivei tlie last connnnnds lu had leceived fiom tlyjir 
loidships, in tiaiismitting to us tlieii answei loom pioposals Afiei having 
lead them to us, In gn\e uh the <opv, which W(* enclose lu the piehcni dis- 
patch, letanung hnnseli the onginal niauuscnpl ns Ins poisonal quittance, 
adding, that it was, at the hanie lime, the Iasi deliheiatno act of the 
uppti house, whuli Innl uot wislud to diss(»he uiuil ii liad given this nuiilc 
of lespeet to yom high luightinesseh 

'J'he house of commons also sent to ask us, hy its own messenger, when 
It would hint us to jneseiit ouisehes to tlum to leeeive tlien answer to mix 
pioposals To whieU we replied, that us soon as ilu house would acquaint 
us with the time appointed foi this audnuKe, we would atiemi 

“ fimeo tin unhai>py evmit ot the kings death, we had not insisted upon an 
ttuswei , and Ihougli we lind heaid no moie about it, we ]i*.nn at tins mo- 
ment that an onihne of tins answei has lasui published in the (la/ette, 
Without any oihcial (onmiunieatiou of it having been sent us Aiiqioit ha, 
puvioufily been spuad and evin punted, that we had leqnosted that our 
proposals should not he made public Nothing can he inoie luNe than thm 
asseitiou, without having jii any wav intiihied in flu* mattir, oi having 
even mentnuied a v\oid ou the siih)ut, we lift it entnolv to Mu diseietion 
of tin two hoiisi'H, to eaeli ol whuh oiu* ]noposals wen Hii»iuatd\ addiessed 
ill wilting, with tlu lU'etsiniv tom AVi* have lemaiked, lu sides, ilml tlu 
leplv made h^v us to the hpeakei ot the hoii e ol nmiinons wlien om pio- 
pos*ils wcu' dihveiid, has not been luseuedui the Oa/itteinitsieultciioui, 

xt It 
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and It lias Ibeon lutherto impossible for ns to discover whether snch pubhoar 
tions appeal with or without the sanction of the superior autliorities, 

« On the 10th of this month, bome troops of infantry and cavalry marched 
hence to Bribtol; and there is arcpoifc that in that town, as well as at 
Gloucestci/’some indignation has been expiesstsd against the proceedings of 
pailiament. ITcie, howevei, and in the neighbouihood, all is qtuot 

To-day, being tht‘ day appointed foi tbo appearance of the impeached 
lords, befmn Ihe newly-cieutcd high court at Wostiumbtci*haU, Goring, 
Cai»ol, naimlfcott, Holland, and su John Owen, those loids, with the ex- 
ception of the earl ol irollnnd, who is ill, appealed hoforo that eouit, and 
after haMiig heaid each in his turn, tbo diaiges brought against him, and, 
given in answers to them, were sent bade to pxison to await anothei sum- 
mons for tho contmuation of their (fial 

Signed, ** AnniBN Patjw 

‘‘Ar,® Jo-icnxM. 

YII Fifth X>ispat€h 
« High and Mighty Lords 

“ Tho commissioners of the kingdom of Scotland, having loccivcd dis- 
patches IVom their paihament, sent woid of then contents to ns last evenuig at 
a somewhat nicgulai houi, and forwarded to us thepioclamation, tbe deciee, 
and the letter, copies of which accompany this dispatdu Yom Ingli mighti- 
nesses will leain by their contents, that tho punec of Wales has just been 
proclaimed by the Scottish pailiament, lung ot Gicat Bulain, i’rance, and 
Ireland, The comnussionors hcHides informed us, that a gentleman had 
boon immediately Rent abioad with copies of these decrees ; that tbo pro« 
olamation of them had heen made in eveiy ihreedion, and that they were 
propaiiiig forthwith to send an envoy, fuimshed with the hugest instiucUons 
to lus matehiy* U is rumoured iiei e, t bat th(' pai Iiiiment is mudi displeased 
at this measure, ami purtloiilaily Ix'canse tlie Sinils did not rontent them- 
selves with pioehunnng him king of Scotland only, hut had added to his 
titles “king ot (heat Uutain and lieland" licvies of troops are going on 
here in secict, and aie constantly dispatched towards Scotland and other 
places, whnh makes it to he presumed that ui the hitter cngngemmits many 
men weio killed. 'ITio cnpitul yet eontiuiu's to enjoy pm feet tmujuillity, 
and exhibits no appemaiuM* of sisUtnni , tin* coiuphnueutH of tbo mou-of-war 
are being made up one lUVr another, and we Hbould not ho surpnsed if in a 
■^ery short time there weio nearly thirty vessels perfectly eijnipped and 
ready for sea, this nuiulK*i, it is eonfidenUy Haul, will heieadov bo increased 
to seventy, and U is added that three commissioners of parliament will take 
the command or Riipeimtendenee of this li(*et; as to that, thine semus no 
longer any mention xmido ol the call of Warwick us eommander. Lust 
Monday, the 2Und instant, tho gentlenmn-iisher eamo to inform uh that on 
the Wednesday or Thnisday following, wo should be requestisl to go to 
parhamont to lewivo, befoie tbe wlmle bouse, an unswia to our propoH»ls% 
On Wednesday he informed uh that tho nudumeo would take place on 'Phurs- 
day evening, and aeuordnigly on that day wo weie conduct rsUn state to 
Westmmster-liall. Ilavuit? been immeduitidy iutiodueed luio tin* bouse of 
commons, we sat down on tho eiiairs placed foi us, and the Hpeakm* having 
leeaA to us the itnsvier of the house, gave us a copy of it, Wbereupou, m 
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answered, m a few words, that when we had read it, we would ourselves 
tx ansinit it to our government, whom it was our intention, with the least 
possible delay, to ie]om, and that we availed ourselves of the present oppor- 
tunity to take leave of parliament in our quality of amhassadors-extraordi- 
naiy The house that dav was much fuller than at our first audience, on 
account of the letuin of seveial of tlien absent members, and the restoration 
of many dissentient members who had successively come to resume thenr 
seats under the expurgatory act The nomination of a greater number of 
members has been one of tbe fiist cares of the new house , after which they 
proceeded to elect the thirty-eight members of whom the state-council of 
the kingdom is to he composed, and whose names and qualities your high 
mightinesses will read in the enclosed Gazette The judges of the kingdom 
also icsumed then sittings last week, a^d held their usiiid term 

“ The day hefoie oui last audience, and consequentlj aftei the notification 
we had lecened ol it we receded ihe letters ofyoui high mightinesses of the 
S2nd instant, and having alieady made prepoiations foi our departure, we 
shall effect it as soon as possible, wishing to return as soon as we can to 
youi high mightinesses, to communicate the answer W'e ha^e received, and 
lendei a detailed account of oui mission, which has been accompanied and 
followed bj a multitude of incidents and cucumstances, which in the pre- 
•ient piecaiious state of affairs, we do not thinlc piopei to tiust to paper. 
Cont>aiy winds and severe fiosts having impeded the naiigation of the 
Thames, we cannot fix the day of oui departuie , bat we will seize the first 
opportumij to letum, eithei diiectly or by way ofDo\er and Calais, not- 
withstanding the iiiconi emciices winch this last passage is said to present 
“ The stale pnsonois, m/ the duke of Hamilton lord Going, loid Capel, 
and sii John Owen, ha^o rlicudy appealed ‘«e\€ral times before the high 
oomt of ]ustice The first put in a bill of exceptions, but it w^as rejected, 
and he was ordeied to pieiinie his defence, and counsel were assigned to 
him, the ihice othcis ha\c confined tliemsehes within the terms of their 
di fence, paitiouliiily loul Capel, against whom, as to the capitulation and 
the quart 01 gi anted, general Fairfax and commissary-generd Ireton were 
heaid ns witnesses, appealing lor this specially before the court All these 
cm lunstanoos make one enteitain feais as to the fate of these noble per- 
sonages, wlio aie cousidcicd to be in imminent danger "We think it proper 
to iiitonn yoni high mightinesses, that the piesent is the sixth di'?patch we 
ha\e sent you, the two inecedmg ones being of the 16th, and 10th instant; 
the delays occasioned hy contiary winds and the fiost give us leason to fear 
that all may not Inue loiched your high mightinesses 

Signed, “Aubun Pauw, 

‘ Alb Joachim. 

“ T on don, Februaiw ‘20tb, 1019 ” 
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Ab»ot, Geo , Arolibp of CanterOury, I 
tfQBpondcd, 10 

Alwolution, its position on the Continent 
at the accession of Charles I, 2\ it^j 
position in England at and preceding 
the same penod, 3, 4, 5 , its position 
in England under Stratford, 48 , at- 
tempts made hy the king to extend 
it, 47 , its powerlessnesa m 1841, 88 
Jgitaiars, or delegates, appointed by the 
common soldiers ol the army to re- 
present their views, 831, draw np 
«the case of the aimy,” 354. 

•* Agreement of the people,’* a plan for 
a republic drawn up by Ireton, 411 
Alford, Mr , hia speech on the amended 
bill of rights, 26 

Ambassadors of England insulted m 
foreign courts, 44 

Annandale, Earl of, declares for the 
king, 388 

Antrim, Itlarl of, arrested by the par*, 
hamentary forces in Ireland, and 
discovery of lus plot against the par- 
liament, 318. 

Arbitrary tribunals abolished, 110. 
Argylo, Earl of, embraces the cause of 
4:he covenant, 78; retires to Kmneil 
Castle to avoid being arrested by the 
Mug, 118, (^planation of the af- 
fair, 114 ; is; created duke of Ar- 
gyle, )b. $ Arrives In London to 
' oo-operato wfth the independents, 26C ; 
characterize, ib , concludes a treaty 
With the pettish royalists, 899 
Aristooraoy/its condition on the Conti- 
nent at file accession of Charles I., 2 , 
its condition in England at and pre- 
ceding the same penod, 3 , courted by 
the king in his difficulties, 48 , a por- 
tion of it sides with the people, 49 , 
takes alarm at the progress of the 
church, 65. 

Army, parliamentary, formation of, de- 
creed, 100 , marches Itom London to 
' attack the king, 108, reviewed on 


Tumham-green, 170; another army- 
raised for parliament, 198 , reviewed 
on Hounslow-heatU by Essex, 109; 
its composition in 1044, 330; capitu- 
lates to that of the king in Cornwall, 
243, characterized, 293, petitions par- 
liament, SIS, several of its ofllcers 
summoned to the bar of the house of 
commons, 319, demands the restora- 
tion of Cromwell to command, 820 ; 
petitions parhament for redress, ib,, 
its increasing power, 331 , opens com- 
munications with the king, 323 , seve- 
ral regiments mutiny, 323 , under the 
direction of Cromwell, marches to- 
wards London, 331 , drawsupa/mw/iic 
remonstrance to parhament, ib , de- 
mands the expulsion of Holies and 
other members, ib ; its conclllalory 
treatment of the king, 381, makes 
proposals to the king, 887 , marches 
towards London, 889, coolness be- 
tween it and the king, 841 , reviewed 
on Hounslow Heath, 348 , marches 
upon London, ib , societies formed in, 
against the king and Cromwell and 
otlier officers, who appealed to favoiir 
him, 351 y appoints new agents to sup- 
port its particular views, 852 , its do- 
paands in Nov 1847, 865, meeting of 
apoition of, at Waie, 3(» i , meeting of 
the officers and agitators at head- 
quarters, 307 , marches through X^on- 
dott, 371 , is quartered in various parts 
of London, 375 , petition from, calling 
for the punishment of the king, 400 ; 
IS put in motion against the pres- 
bytemuB, 4 os, its violent proceed- 
ings against the presbytermn mem- 
bers of parliament, 410 

Amell. Kiehard, shot for mutiny, 386. 

Arundel, Earl of, released 11 oni tlie Tower 
on demand of the lords, 17 ; again 
arrested by the king, 18. 

Aahburuham, Mr.* aeemnpimlefi the king 
in his fhglit h’om Oxford, 800 * ehaiW 
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ienised, 336 , hid msoleiit demeanour 
towards the parliamentary officers, 
340 , accompanies the king in his jfiight 
flrom Hampton Court, 359 , his preli* 
mmary inteiview with Hammond, 
360 , IS ordered to quit the Isle of 
Wight, 371 

Astley, Lord, defeated at Stow hy the 
parliamentary forces, 297 
Atherton Moor, battle of, 190 
Aubigny, Lady, her connexion with Wal- 
ler’s plot, 186, 

Axtfill, Col , his violent conduct at the 
kmg’s trial, 423 et seg. 

Balpoub, Sir Wm*, tampered with hy 
the kmg, 104 , dismissed from the go- 
vernment of the Tower, 127 
Bampton Bush, battle of, 270 
Bancroft, Bp of Oxford, his death, 88 
Bancroft, J>r , maintains the supremacy 
of the church, 49 , is created Arch- 
of Canterbury, 50 

Barbary pirates, make descents on the 
English and Irish coasts, 44 
Barnstaple surrendeisto the royal troops, 
191 

Base money, coining of, proposed by the 
kmg’s government, 81 , 
Basing-House, taken by the parlia- 
mentary forces, 290 

Bastwick, John, brought before the star- 
chamber, 63 , his trial, lb , his sen- 
tence, 64 , its execution, ib , his con- 
demnation voted illegal by the house 
of commons, 92, his triumphant re- 
turn to London, 03 

Bath, surrenders to the royal troops, 191 
taken by the parliamentary forces, 
200 

Batten, Admiral, cannonades Burlington, 
176. 

Bedford, Karl of, his death, 104 
Bellasis, Sir H„ Imprisoned by the king 
for his liberty of speech, 81 
Bellh^vre* H. do, urges the kmg to accept 
the propositions of parliament, 308, 
Benyon, Geo,, addresses a petition to par- 
liament on behalf of the king, 149, 
Berkley, Sir John, charactenjsed, 336, 
joins the king by older of Henrietta- 
Maria, ib , his interview w4th Cromwell 
and othc*. * ^aders of the army, at Bead- 
ing, ib ; his first interview with the 
tog, 337 , his negotiations with the 
army, ib. , accompimies the kmg m 
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his preliminary intemew with Ham-* 
mond, 360, waits on Fairfax and the 
other generis at Windsor, 367, hia 
interview with Commandant Watson, 
lb , IS ordered to gujurd the Isle of 
Wight, 371, 

Berwick, taken hy Langdale, 381 

Birch, Col , arrested by Col Pride, 409. 

Bishopnes and deanenes, bill for abro- 
gating them mtroduced mto the house 
of commons* 96 

Bishops, bill for excluding them from 
parliament passed by the commons, 

I 95 , rejected hy the lords, ib , further 
proceedings respecting the measure, 
126 some of them draw up a protest 
declaring null and void all proceed- 
ings m parliament during their ab- 
sence from it, 127 , are impeached and 
sent to the Tower, 128 

Blake, Col , bis reception of the parlia- 
mentaiy commissioners at WaUmg* 
ford, 250 

Blechmgton, taken hy Cromwell, 270. 

Bond, Dems, his speech m favour of re- 
publicanism, 399 

Bradshaw, John, characterized, 416 ; 
chosen president of the high court of 
commission, ib , his altercauons with 
the king, ib et teg, 

Bray, Captain, deprived of his command 
for mutiny, 365 , restored to his com- 
mand, 867 

Brentford, battle of, 169 

Brereton, Sir Wm, continued in !ua 
command by parliament, notwitli- 
standmg the self-denying ordinance. 
271 

Bridgewater surrenders to the royal 
ttoops, 191 , taken by the parliament- 
ary forces, 290. 

Bristol surrenders to the royal troops, 
191 , surrenders to the parliamentary 
forces, 284 

Bristol, Earl of*not summoned by Charles 
to his second parliament, 14 , appeals 
to the peers and has his claim ad- 
mitted, 16 , IS impeached by the kmg, 
lb , impeaches Buckingham, ib , m 
arrested by the kmg, 18 

Brownists, sect of, their nse, 60 , their 
emigrations, ib. 

Brook, Lord, his speech at Guildhall, 168 

Buckingham, TilHers, Duke oi. Ins visit 
to Madrid with Prince Charles, 4, 
impeached by the commons, 15 , cha- 
racterized, ib. , his answer to the 
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upon the Isle of 20 j difficulties of 
Xi& position* 21 y lus speech on the oc- 
casion of subsidy being voted, 23 , 
assassinated, 30. 

Buckingham, Duke of, takes up arms in 
support of the king, 384, 

Burleigh, Lord, his advico to Queen Eh- 
isabcth, 21 

Burley, Capt, hanged at Newport for 
a movement in favour of the kmg, $73 
Burton, Wm , brought before the star- 
chamber, 63 , hfs teal, ib , his sen|^ 
tence, 64 ; its execution, ib , his con- 
demnation voted illegal by the house 
* of commons, 92 ? the public honours 
paid him on his return to London, 93 
Burlington cannonaded by Admiral Bat- 
ten, 176 ' 

Byron, ‘Sir Gilbert, raises troops for the 
king, in Nottinghamshire, 881 
Byron, Sn John, appomted governor of 
the Tower, 129. 

Caxuz:, expedition against, dispatched by 
the king, 14, its failure, ib. 
Oaemarvcm, Lord, Ms death and charac- 
ter, 264, 

Cambridge university, sends part of its 
plate to the king, 167 
Canterbury, royalist disturbances at, 376 
Capol, Lord, appointed to attend Brmce 
Charles into the west of England, 
209; raises troops for the kmg ui 
- Kertfordshlre, S8l 
-Carew, Mr, sent to the Tower by the 
king, 81. 

^CarewSirAleatander, Ms trial and exe- 

d^n, 26 b 

Carlisle, taken by the Scots, 281, 

, taken by the royalist troops, 381 
^ Case of the army,” a declaration drawn 
up by the discontented troops, 354 
tlathdics, l^man, join tho army of 
Newcastle, 176 

Catholicasm, its progress under Laud, 63 
*CmsflorBhip of arigorotts character esta- 
blished, 353 

ChaUoner, Mr., executed for a plot 
against the parliament, 187 
Charles I., his accession to the throne of 
England, l $ assembles a parBameut, 
ib. , his personal character, 2 , the 
^ dicumstances which placed him in 
^ antagonism with his people, ib. , Ms 


visit to Spam previous to his acces- 
sion, 4 , Ms reception at Madnd* ih , 
his marnage with Hennetta Mana, 
lb , mfluence of the union upon his 
mmd, 6 , his position with regard to 
parliament on Ms accession to the 
throne, 11, his resentment of the 
freedom of speech indulged in by the 
house of commons, 12 , demands sub- 
sidies, engaging to redress real griev- 
ances, lb , indignant at the refusal of 
subsidies, dissolves parliament, 13, 
Ms position with reference to Ms 
people at this juncture, ib , intimates 
hia intention to govern by himself, ib , 
orders a loan to be raised, lO , directs 
severe measures against the Eoman 
catholics, 14, but sells them dispensa- 
tions and pardons, ib , calls a second 
parliament, ib , the character of Ms 
despotism at this period, ib , takes 
measures for keeping the more popular 
oratois ,v, ^ V, * 

speech -■» ‘ <’i > * - 

Sion of \^' ' o ' ' •! . - .in^ c* 

16 , for ■» . ■ gi,-. TO ' I - , u 

qucstioi s T - i u j »i' ii I 1 
of Brist - “»*, 1" .. i| - i)iii y 
Digges and Sir John Eliot to the 
Tower, ib , llnds himself necessitated 
to release them, as well as Lord 
Arundel, lb , cUssoheshia second par- 
liament, 18 , and places Bristol and 
Arundel under arri'st, ib j nature of 
the difficulties in which ho now found 
Inmselt involved, ib ; orders a te‘sh 
loan to be raised, ib. , calls a third 
parliament, 31 , his address to it, ib,; 
tho infatuation of the principles on 
which ho iirocoedecl, 22 ; his addresa 
to the council on the occasion of a 
subsidy being announced, 23 * takes 
umbrage at the commons insisting in 
the hrst instance u^xm a redri'ss of 
grievances 26, UbhUies parliament of 
hia determination to maintain all the 
national rights, but not to bo inters 
fered wifch m his own, ib, , leturna an 
evasive answer to the petition of 
rights, 27 , ibrMds the house of com- 
mons io meddle m affiurs of state, ib,; 
modifies this intimation, 2« j sanctions 
tlie MU of rights, 29 ; prorogues par- 
liament, 30 , efieot which the murder 
of the Duke of Buckingham produced 
upon Mm, lb ; adopts measures of the 
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siiost despotic character, ib , his po- 
sition at this juncture, ib , his at- 
tempts to obtain the concession of the 
tonnage and poundage dues, 31 ; his 
differences with the commons in con- 
sequence, '82 , dissolves his tlnid pai- 
liament, 38 , his proclamation on the 
occasion, lb , penlouschaiacterotthe 
cai eer m Tthich he was now embarked, 
31, the imtuie of his views at this 
time, lb , concludes peace with France, 
36 , and with Spam, ib , effect of bis 
paiticular class of despotism upon the 
nation at laige, at this period, ib , hia 
position with reieience to his wife’s fa- 
vourites, 37, his subjection to Henrietta 
Mana, ib , his domestic character, ib 
Ill's coimciilors at this period, 38 , his 
attachment to them, , his exalted 
idea of the nghts of loyalty, 42 , his 
model ation towards the Koman ca- 
thohes, 43 , the inflexibility of his 
pnde, 44, becomes involved m pe- 
cuniary dilBculties, lb , forbids Straf- 
ford to call the lush parhament, 45 , 
cmaiacter and effects of his tjrranny, 
lb , resorts to all sorts of illegal and 
oppresfaivo methods lor raising money, 
46 , reintroduces longsmoe abandoned 
monopolies, ib , extends the loyal 
forests, 47 ; attempts to conciliate the 
aristocracy, 48 , imposes heavy flues 
lor slights exhibited towards the no- 
bility, and shares the produce with 
the oflended party, ib , resorts foi 
support to the Anglican clergy, 49 , 
encourages the most airogant picten- 
S 10 U 8 on the part of tlie bishops, 54 , 
interposes to prevent the enugi ation 
Of sectaries, 60 , succeeds in doieating 
Hampden m the court oi Uw. 67 , his 
endeavours to establish opi'jcopacy 
jn iScoUand, 6B , oi*ders the introduc- 
tion there of an Anglican liturgy, 70 , 
i% determmately resisted in the at- 
tempt* ib , sends the Maiquis of 
Hamilton to EdmbmgU to oariy out 
his purposes, 7S, iirepares lor wai 
with Scotland, 73, despatches an 
anny towards Edinburgh, 74, pio- 
ceeda himself to Toik, ib. , concludes 
a paciflcation with the Scots, 75, 
levies another army agiunst, Scotland, 
76 , sends lor Btrafibrd, ib , summons 
E now paihamont m England, 77 , 
lays tho letter of the Scots to the 


King of France before it, and an- 
nounces his dcteimmation of renewing 
the war, 78 , demands subsidies, ib , 
has warm disputes with his new house 
of commons, 79, offers,, on certam 
conditions, to give up all future de- 
mands for ship money, ib , dissolves 
the parhament, 80, after futile re- 
grets for taking this step, returns to 
despotism, ib , has resort to oppiea- 
sivo and illegal means of laibing 
money, and renews his persecution 
of popular members oi parliament, 
i|81*, deports with Strafford for the 
army assembled on the Border, 82 , 
assembles at York, the great council 
of the peem of the longdom, 84 , as- 
sembles his fllth parhament, 85 , na- 
ture of his address toat, 86 „ summons 
Strafford to attend him, 89 , his ad- 
dress to parliament on the occasion of 
the proposed tiienmal bill, 93 , opens 
negotiations with the Earl of Bedfoid 
and his friends, 97, forms a new 
pnvy council, ib , has interviews u ith 
some of the malcontents of the aimy, 
99, signs a petition of a threaten- 
ing natuie to parliament piepared 
by them, ib , his attempts to sa\e 
« Strafford, 104, he announces that 
he will never consent to the earl’s 
death, 106 , his interview withiHolles 
on the subject, 106, he consents 
to the bill condemning Strafford, 
107 , takes Ins departure^ for Scot- 
land, 112, his attemptp to*gain o\cr 
the army, 113, his arnval m Edin- 
burgh, lb., his concessions to the 
Scottish parhament and church, ib , 
his affmr with Hamilton and Argjle, 
lb , his leal design in visiting Scot- 
land and plans in concert wilh Mon- 
trose, 111, leaves the responsibility of 
quelhng the Irish rebellion to parha- 
ment, 117, his expectations fiom 
that x'ebelhon, ib , returns to Iiondoii, 
121 , his reception on his way and on 
his airival, ib. , entertains tbe coipo- 
ration of London at dmner, ib , with- 
draws from parhament the guard ps- 
Mgned it by Essex, ib , his efforts to 
rally a party around him, 123 ; en- 
gages Hyde, Oolepcppei, and Loid 
Falkland in his immediate service„ib , 
his indignation and fear at the popu- 
lar excitement wluoh now arose, 127 , 
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attempts to mtimidate parliament, jTt> ; 
adopts the declaration of the twelve 
bishops, nulhtying the proceedings in 
parliament duimg their absence. 128 , 
affects to give way to the pailiament, 
129 , rejects the application of the 
house ot commons lor a guard, ib , 
has Lord ICimbolton and five mem- 
bers ol the commons impeached fox 
high treason, ib , sends a serjeant-at- 
arms to arrest the latter, 181 , pro- 
ceeds to the house to take the accused 
mto custody himselt, 132 , his speech 
on tlic occasion, ib , his affliction qpt 
the failure of tins attempt, IS-t , de* 
mands the accused at the hands of the 
city authorities without effect, 186, 
his position at this juncture, 136 ; re- 
tuea to Hampton Court, 137, pre- 
pares for war, 138, proceeds to 
Windsor, ih , his negotiations with 
the parliament for the purpose of 
gaining time, 139 , autiionzes the bill 
for excluding tiie bishops from parlia- 
ment, 142, proceeds to Dover, ib , 
has several interviews there, at Can- 
terbury, at Theobalds, and at New- 
market, witii oommisfiioners ffrom the 
commons, U3, U4 , deialls of these 
conferences, ib , proceeds to York, 
146 ; hia appeals to the people, 1 1‘) , 
their effuct, ib , ho gams giound, 
160, his attempt upon Hull, 161, 
orders, without eff<'0t,the Westminator 
assires be held at Yoik, 162 , his 
nnsuooessM attempt to dismiss the 
parliamentary commissioners deputeil 
U observe his proceedings, 163} pro- 
ceeds to levy a guard, ib. , is defeated 
in the attempt, 16 1, his differences 
with the royalist refligees from par- 
liament, 166} the dilhoulties in which 
he now found himself involved, ib , 
commissions the pimcipal royalists to 
raise troops m hia name, ib , tlie in- 
decision of his proceedings, ib. , essays 
to raise money by voluntary contri- 
bution, but with little effect, 167, 
b^aks off a commenced negotiation 
with the parliament. 168, takes active 
measures for carrying on tlie impend- 
ing war, 161, makes aprogress through 
Yorkshire and other counties, 162, 
erects the royal standard at Notting- 
ham, lb , establishes his head-(xuar- 
im at Shrewsbury, 103} advances 


towards London, 164, is defeated by 
Essex at Edgehill, 1G6, establibliea 
,hJS head-quaiteis at Oxloril, 167, 
obtains possession of Banbury and 
other places, ib , receives commis- 
sioners from the pailiament at Coin- 
brook, 168 , defeats Holies’ regiment, 
109, occupies Brentford, d) , i cheats 
to Keading, and then to Oxford, 1 70 , 
receives a deputation from the com- 
mon council, 171 , receive? commis- 
sioners from the parliament at Ox- 
ford, 178 , lus rejection of their pro- 
posals, 179, sends a message to 
Hampden, 188 , is rejoined by Hen- 
netta-Maria, 192 , declares the two 
houses at Westminster not to be a 
true parliament, and forbids liis sub- 
jects to obey their orders, 193 , pub- 
lishes a more modified proclamation, 
194, the plan he had foimed for 
marching upon London, 199, sends 
to Lord Newcastle on the subject, ib , 
relinquishes the enterprise, 200, be- 
sieges Gloucester, ib , his interview 
with deputies from that city, 201 , 
sends a messenger to Essex with pro- 
posals of peace, 202 , raises the siege, 
lb , engages Essex at Newbury, 203 , 
rotlu‘8 to OxfOKi, ib. , lus reception 
of the lords who had withdrttM’'n from 
pailiament, 21H , excites unpopularity 
among the nobility by taking part 
against their claims with Brince Ku- 
pert, ib , receives intelligence tiiat 
the Scots are preparing to make war 
upon him, 219; sends tlie Duke of 
Hamilton to Edinburgh with large 
offers, ib { his intrigues with the 
Irish diBCOvert^d, 220 , jirogross of lus 
affairs in Ireland, 221 , signs a yeaV's 
truce with the Irish rebels, and recals 
the English troops sent to repress 
them, 222 , indignation of all classes 
at lus conduct on this occasion, ib. } 
his interview with Hyde respecting 
the parliament at Westminster, 228 , 
desires a proclamation to he drawn 
up dissolving it, lb., abandons the 
project, 224 , Ins objection to calling 
a parliament at Oxlord, ib. , but as- 
sents to the proposition, 226 } Ms feel- 
ing with regard to war, 227, is in- 
duced to write to the parliament at 
Weatminater, to propose negotiations, 
228, aeUourns the assembly at Ox- 
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Ibrd, SJ2fi ; his feeling towards it, ib , 
quits Oxford and makes lus way un- 
peiceived between the two camps be- 
sieging the city, 332, resumes the 
offenbive, 231 , dcleats Waller at Cro- 
predy Bridge, ib , advances into the 
west to attack Fan-fax, ib , but sends 
at the same time a letter to x>aiha- 
inent, ottering to treat, ib ; wntes to 
Essex, 2 10 , sanctions a second letter 
to Essex fioin Lord Wilmot and 
others, 241 , compels Essex to quit 
his army, and the aimy itselt to capi- 
tulate, 242 , addresses another pacific 
message to the house, 244, resolves 
to march upon London, ib , issues a 
proclamation, calling upon his subjects 
to rise in his ta\oui, ib , is defeated 
by Lord Manchestei at Newbury, 245 , 
receives ooramissioners at Oxford from 
the parliament, 250 , Ins first public 
interview with them, 251 , Ins private 
interview with Holies and White- 
locke, lb , Ins second public interview 
with the commissioners, 253 , sends a 
message to parliament, 264, agiees 
to a conference at Uxbridge, 256 , 
restoics the name of parliament to 
the houses at Westminster, 260 , 
gives audience to I^ord Southampton 
at Oxford, 262 sends IMnoe Chailcs 
into the west of England with the 
title oi generalissimo, 200$ his de- 
spondency at this period, ib. , quits 
()xford Icrthe noith of England, 271 , 
’•akes Leicester, 272 , is defeated by 
Fail fax at Naseby, 273 , his piivate 
correspondence read to the citi^sens 
of London m Guildhall, 277 , pio- 
cecds to Kaglaiid Castle, 281 , his 
letter to I'rince Kupert, 282, takes 
up his head-quarters at York, ib , re- 
turns to Oxford, 288 , marches against 
the Scots, 284 , returns to Itagland 
Oastlc, ib . ; his letter to I*iince Hupei t 
resiiectmg the surrender ot Bristol, 
ib ,* deprives the prmco and Colonel 
Logge of tliwr commissions, 2«6 , is 
defeated by the parliamentarians at 
Kounton Heath, 286 ; proceeds to New- 
ark, 287 ; his interview with Prince 
Eupert, 288 , dissensions between him 
and Hir Eichard Willis and other 
royalists, ib. , escapes to Oxford, 200 ; 
desperation of his aflhirs, ib , makes 
overtures of peace, 201 , renews them, 


294 , his secret negotiations with the 
Insh Roman catholics discovered, ib ; 
their nature, ib , disavows his agents 
in those negotiations,but without effect, 

295 , bis position at tins time, ib $ 
" his endeavours to sow dissensions 

among his opponents, 297 ; his corre- 
spondence with Vane, ib , proceeds to 
the Scottish camp, 300 , his reception, 
301 , his secret plans with Lord Digby, 
806* , writes to Lord Ormond, ib , hia 
controversy on religion with Hender- 
son, 307 , writes to Lord Glamorgan, 
V to raise money foi him by pawning 
the kingdom, ib , continues his nego- 
tiations with the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, lb , receives commissioners 
firom the parliament, ib , his inter- 
views with de Montreml and Bave- 
nant, 308 , declines the parliamentary 
propositions, 309 , receives a deputa- 
tion from Edinburgh, 312 , his letter 
to Hamilton respecting his position, 
313 , mereasmg sympathy of the 
people for him, 315, is given up by 
the Scots and conveyed to Holmby 
Castle, 316, his reception by the 
people on his way, and on his arrival, 
ib , his treatment by the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, 825, is re- 
moved by the aimy to Newmarket, 
lb, details of the afihir, 336, receives 
li'airfax and his staff at Childersley, 
829 , his treatmenffby the army, 88 i , 
his interview with his youngest chil- 
dren at Maidenhead, 885 , his friendly 
intercourse with the leaders of the 
army, ib. , lus first interview with Sir 
John Berkley, 837 , differenccb between 
him and the officeis, 341, addresses 
proposals to them, ib , removes to 
Hampton Court, 848, his renewed in- 
tercourse with Cromwell and other 
leaders of the army, ib , rejects pro- 
posals made by parliament, 351 , his 
secret correspondence with the royal- 
ists, 362 , a letter from him to the 
queen discovered by Cromwell, 863 , 
rigorous measures adopted towards 
him by the army, 367 , consults Wil- 
liam Lilly as to a place of retreat, 
359 , escapes from Hampton Court to 
the )[slo of Wight, ib , attempts to 
renew lus negotiations with the army. 
367, Ins secret hopes, 368*, receives 
commissioners from the parliaments of 



Scotland and England, at Cansbrook, 
$6J) , concludes a tieaty -iv-ith the for- 
naer, ib*, rejects the piopositions of 
the latter, 570 , his latemew with 
OoL Hammond respecting the rigorous 
treatment applied to him, 370 , mani- 
festations m ius favour throughout the 
country, 370 et seq , receives com- 
nufosjoners hrom the parliament at 
Hewpoit, 301, Ills double-dealing on 
the occasion, 300, his hrmness with 
reference to the ohuich of England, 
308 , Ins touching farewell to tiie, pai- 
hamontary commissioners, 401 , is rer 
moved to Iliurst Castle, 403, and 
thence to Windsor, 411 , lusconveisa- 
tion on the way with Major Hamson, 
413 , dines at Loid Newburgh*s, 414 , 
arrival at Windsor, ib , his treatment 
there, ib , is removed to Iiondon, 418 , 
appears before the Ingh court of 
commission, IIO, particulais of the 
drst day’s trial, ib ; of the second, 
421 , of the third, 422, steps taken m 
his behali, ib , his iouith appearance 
before the court, 423 , ie» condemned 
to death, 420, Ins demeanour altei 
sentence, ib,; his interview next day 
with tluxon, 428; and with his two 
youngest children, 428, Ins conduct 
on the day of his execution, 431, his 
speech on the scailbld, 43 i , his death 
and hinexal, 433 

Charles, Trince of Widcs, appointed by 
his jRither genoralisauno of the west, 
208, offers to mediate between the 
king and the parliament, 292, retires 
to Scilly, 29fi , assumes the command 
of the mutinied parliamentary navy, 
3B1. 

■Chester, siege of, raised by the king, 
272. 

Oholmondolcy, Sir H, negotiates with 
the q'^een, 177 

Church of England, its position immedi- 
ately affcwtho Mormation, 8 j dicum- 
stances connecting it with dosjiotifein, 
8 ; its position in the latter part of the 
reign of Khssabeth, and undm James 
and Charles, 48, its 'independence 
asserted by Er Bancroft, ib , its sup- 
port of absolutism, 50 , its aaseifeion of 
divine right for its bishops, Ui, its 
encroachments upon civil affiurs, 35 , 
the feeling of the country towards it, 
l>8j its clergy take m oath against 


alterations in its government, 81, de^ 
clme of its influence, HO 

Church property, act passed authorizing 
the sale of, 282 

Chinch, reformation m, actively set on 
foot by the pro&bytenans, 208 

Claike, Mr Edward, his speech m favour 
of picrogative censured by the house 
of commons, 12 

** Clubmen,” origin of this body, 279 , 
their views and progress, ib , tiuatcd 
with by Fan lax, 280, biokeii up by 
Cromwell, 290 

Cobbett, Col , removes the king to Hurst 
Castle, 412 

Coke, Sir Edward, prevented :flom at- 
tending the king’s second parhament* 
14, oharactexized, 22 

Colchester imested by Fairfax, 384; 
surrenders, 388 

Colepepper, Sir J , named chancellor of 
the exchequer, 124 , appointed to at- 
tend Fnncc Charles into the west, 
209 

Commerce, its use in England, O , im- 
peded by France, 2 0 * benefit it dciivcd 
from Laud, 40 

Commibsionois tVom parliament wait on 
the king at Dover, 112, Canterbmy, 
lb , 'Ilioolialds, 1 13 , Newmarket, I H ; 
Yoik, 153, Colnbrook, las, Oxioid, 
178 , sent to Scotland, 181 , wait on 
the king at Oxloid, 250, their ic- 
ception by the people tlierc*, ib, ; pro- 
ceed to Newcastle to receive the king 
from the IScots, 315, wait on the king 
at Newport, 384 , particulars of the 
confeionco, ib 

Commissioners ft’om the king levy oppres- 
sive exactions over the countiy, 47. 

Committ<‘e of guevances draw up a 
repoit, 118 

Committee of safety appointed, 100; of 
the two kingdoms apximnted, 230 

Common council present a petition in 
lavom of wai, 195 ; piusenta petition 
Ihr the more vigorous piosccution of 
the war, 872 , pre^jent a petition 
against the army, 378, refuse permis- 
sion to Coring to pass through the 
city with royalist succouis, 3«4 

Commons, house of, composition of, m 
the 14th century, 0; wealth of, in 
1028, 7; their great ndviuiccs m 
freedom under dames X., 11, their 
attitude in the first parliament of 
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Charles 1 , 12 , vole the customs for 
only one year, 13 , their attitude on 
toeing assembled, 1st Charles I, 10, 
impeach the Duke of Buckingham, ib , 
rote public luniom a sufficient ground 
on wluchfopioceed, 1(J, appoint com- 
missioneis to conduct the impcich- 
ment, 17, two of their membeis *ent 
to the Tower by the king, ib , their 
projected rcmonstiance bmnt by the 
hangman. 18 » chai actor and views ol 
the house, (Sid of Chas I ) 22, have 
a conference with the loids as to the 
lights of the subject, 24 , insist upon a 
ledress orgne\anceB, 20, draw up the 
petition of rights, ib , their pioceed- 
ings in the mattei, 27, aie foi bidden 
by the lung to meddle in allairs ot state, 
2S, iirescnt a remonstrance agmnst 
Buckingham and against illegal collec- 
tion of tonnage and poundage, 29 , are 
proiogued, 30 , pioccedmgs on being 
re-asscmblcd, 'jl , their les’stance 
to the king’s levying tonnage and 
poundage, 32, tlieir position m the es- 
timation ot the publit, 5 1 , their com- 
position. tth pailmnient of Chiu Its, 1 , 
715 , tlitir protcciliiig'', lb , vole nixamst 
the loids interfoinig in money uni- 
ters, 79 , refuse bubsiUics, so , then 
attitude on the opening of the king's 
{>tli parliament, 80, piactically as- 
Bume the government, 91, ruse 
money in tluii own narno.tb , voti an 
indemnity to tht Scot*,, 02 , negotiate 
for peace with Stoiland, ib , then 
povveilul attitu(l<>, ib , leelmg ol the 
majority m the itli parli.imont of 
Chalk'S, Oft , send ctnnmissionei s into 
the provinces to i emov e the ci utifixcs, 
images, Acc, Irom the cliurclHs, oo , 
attend m a body the tiuil ol .Stialfoid, 
100, piiss on the pioceedings, joj., 
their i)l»in ioi efleolinglhcdesiiuotiou 
of the call, 102, lumom ol tht house 
being about to be blown up, Iflft , tlieir 
position jfler Htiailord’s exeuition, 
109, luoroguc IhenwlvPH, 112, seiui 
a comimttee to vvittli the lung’s 
movements m Scotland, ib , alaiin 
ol the opposition at the kings pio- 
eecdings against the tovenuntois m 
Scotland, lift, aulhoiJ/c the sex- 
vanlB ol niembeis to come xrmed 
to the house for their protection, 
120 , apply to the king loi a giuud, 


129 i th€^ proceedings on the de- 
mand being rejected, ib , steps taken 
by them on account of the impeach- 
ment of the five members, 130 , con- 
feience with the lords, 151 ; their le- 
ceiitxon of the king on his coming to 
ariest the five members, 132, their 
sutofiequent proceedings, 135, resolve 
i Jie kingdom shall be put in a 
state ot deience, 138 , their proceedings 
on the kmg’s withdrawing from JUm- 
don, 139 , send commissioners to the 
king rcspectmg the mihtia bill,' 142 * 
-»prolubit freedom of discussion. 150 ; 
reject a proposition for disbanding the 
*’' rn'«*‘ ] 7 «e”d <‘o^nvS“io'* ei '• w 
on T 'u k VI ii Ov.i-'.v T( , 1 ‘ti 

p u u L rica-'ii - pi J o v i ki 

12*» IP vt c iulIt Luno“ .t’l ct- 
r'chnan .o hou o oi Idi - 2i,r>; 
piopc-e '0 oa'it I* m com- 

mission the mstiuction “ to watch ov er 
the Sulety of the king’b person,” 265; 
their V lolent measures to pi event the 
lung from coming to London, 298, 
vote Ll00,000 on account of ihe Scots, 
305, vote that the um> be disbanded 
310, then icccidioii ol the delegates 
tioiu till iuin>, .121 . their attuuptb to 
coneilmtu the aixny, <123, 3 1.1 , pass a 
refaolutiou against any mcmbci holding 
a place ot profit, 382 , vote now pio- 
pobitiuns to the king, 808, pass a 
resolution to bot the lung by, 873 . 
pass a resolution in iavoui ot consti- 
tutional monarchy and of peace, 379 , 
pass a resolution in lav our ot Irc^h 
negotiations with the king, 882 , voto 
new propositions to the king, 38(i , 
their debate rcBpecting tlie king's 
concesfaions at Newport, 40*2, vote 
them to be batiatactoiy, 407 , certain 
mernbois of, nirobtcdby Colonel Brido 
by oidei ot the aimy, 408, their 
tientmeiit, 109, fuither pioceodings 
against pic«byteriim niombcTH, no, 
lopcal all the proceedings m tavotir oi 
peace, ill, lobolve that the king 
bhall be bi ought to tiiul, 414 , declan 
him guilty ol tieison, and inhtltule a 
high court of coiuiuisHion to try him, 
415, lesolvt to i>ioieod with the 
trial of tin king, nutwithstimdnig the 
u'luRiil of the lords to concur m it, 
lb , duect su inventory to bo takin 
ol the contents of all the royal iir- 
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laces, 417 1 abolish the office of long 
iii Bnglanifl* 430 1 allow 300? for tz.® 
expenses of the lung’s limeral, ib, , 
dcclaie traitors any who declare a 
succossor*to him, ib 

Confederation of counties for carrying 
on the war, 173 

Conyers, Sir appointed governor of 
the Tower, 142. 

Cooh, Colonel Kdw, consulted by the 
king at Newport, 402 

Cook, Mr John, appointed attorney- 
general to conduct the king’s trigl, 417 . 

Cooke, Mr Secretary, gives offence 
the house of commons, 24 , Ids speech 
urging subsidies, 26 

Cornwall, the men of, their bravery and 
loyalty, 190 , letter of thanks to them 
from the king, ib (note) , peouhanty 
m the landed piopeity of, ib 

Cottmgton, Lord, his subtlety. 48, 

Cotton, Sir Robert, his speech in favour 
of a redress of public grievances, 12 , 
summoned to aid the king with his 
councils, 21 

Council, great, of peers, called at York, 
84. 

Council, privy, of a popular character 
formed, 97. 

Country gentry are ordered to keep on 
their estates, 48 , oharactenzed, 12 i , 
their feelings towaids the presbytonau 
party, ib , icsoit to London to sup- 
port the king, ib 

Court, the, its hatred of paihamcnt, 35 , 
its intrigues, 87, its animosity to 
Btraffbrd and Laud, 41 , its alarm at 
the proceedings of the commons, 88 

Court, Northern, abolished, 94 

Covenant, solemn league and, drawn up, 
71 {its purport, lb. , its immediate ac- 
ceptation, ib. , agreed to by the par- 
liament of England, 206 i its recep- 
tion in London, 20(j. 

Cradit, public, its origin, 91. 

Cromwell, Mrs., received with great 
honours by the king at Hampton 
Cpurti 848 

Cromwell, John, his efiforto in favour oi 
the king, 422 

Cromwell, Oliver, his first public appear- 
ance in parliament, 81, prevented 
from emigrating by an order m coun- 
cil, 81 { hie early menaces against 
royalty, 91, nature of his part m the 
workofoppositionintheearlierstageof > 


his political career, 160 , prevents the 
transimssion oi supphes to the kmg 
firom Cambiidge, 167 , rise of his 
putatioii, 181 , his opinion of the par- 
liamentary and royal cavalry, 183, 
raises troops in the eastern counties, 
ib , his addiess to Ins reciuits, ih , 
his ngid disciplme, ib , his intimation 
to Loid Falkland on occasion oi 
the grievance remonstrance, 120, 
his endeavours to gam over Lord 
Manchester, 238 , his attack on 
Lord Manchester in the house of 
commons. 240 , rising distrust of him 
on the part of the presbytorians, ib. , 
progress of his influence with the army, 
247 , his contempt for the Scots, lb , 
his speech in favour of prosecuting the 
war, 256 , his power over the troops, 
268 , quells a mutiny m his oivn regi- 
ment, 269 , IS continued in command, 
notwithstanding the self-denying ordi- 
nance, 270 , defeats the royalists at 
Islip Bridge and other places, ib , con- 
tinued in command, 271, again con- 
tinued m command, 278 , dispeiscs the 
clubmen, 290 , continued in command 
for four months, 292 , is again con- 
tinued in command, 206, tampers with 
Ludlow, 3J7 { Ins iuffucnco with the 
army, ib , encouiagos discontent in 
the army, 318 , his tamperings with 
Ludlow, 82 1 , meets the advances of 
Whitelocke and other members of the 
commons, 322 , solicited by the parlia- 
ment to re-estabhsU harmony between 
it and the army, Ib , his solemn denial 
of any conoummeo in the removal of 
the king from Holmby, 330 ? allega- 
gatlons against him on the part ot two 
officers, ib. ; his protestations of fidelity 
to the commons, ib , repairs to the 
camp at Triploe Heath, and openly 
places himself at the head of the army 
party, 831 j his reasons for keeping 
fair at first with the king, 333 1 his in- 
terview with Sir John Berkley at 
Reading, 386 ; characteriaied by some 
of the army leaders, 887 , hia machin- 
ations to create dissensions in the par* 
llamcnt, 842 , source of his influence 
with the republicans, 840, circum- 
stances which involved him in distrust 
with the army republicans, 847 , his 
assiduous intercourse with the king at 
Hampton Court, 848 ; seeks to cond 
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fiftte Lilbume^ 349 ; nature of hxs feel- 
ings at this period, ih , offers made 
him by the king, 3/>0 , sentiments to- 
wards him on the part of the army, 
3S1 , di0cultics of hie position in Oct 
1C47, 360, discovers a letter from 
Charles to the queen, explaining Ins 
retd intentions, ib , denounced by Lil- 
bume, 3«6l . project to assassinate him, 
362, his satisfaction at the knig*s 
escaping from Hampton Court, 304 , 
his energetic pioceedmgs towaids the 
insurrectionary troops at Ware, 365 ; 
his subsequent reception in the house 
of commons, 306, his speech against 
the long, 372 , endeavouis to recon- 
cile the contending parties in parlia- 
ment, 376 , IS close pressed by Ludlow, 
876 , suppresses a royalist insurrection 
in London, 377 , seeks to conciliate 
the citissens of London, 379 , proceeds 
to head-quarters to take decisive mea- 
sures against parliament, ib , is de- 
feated in his immediate object by Faii- 
fax, lb, ; his conversation with Ludlow, 
on his position, 380 , hus an inteiview 
with some picsbyterianminwieis, ib , 
takes Pembroke castle, 3b‘), and 
maiches again«it the Scots, ib , de- 
feats them at Wigrtn and Warrington, 
390 , is denounced in a pamphlet by 
Major Huntingdon, 391 , enters Scot- 
land, 39H , has an interview with Ai- 
gyle, 809, concludes a treaty with 
the Scottl*^h loyalists, ib , is received 
at Edinburgh in triumph, ih , returns 
to England, ib , lesumes his seat m 
the house of commons, 411 , his 
speech ou the motion for bnugnig the 
king to trial, 416 , lus excitement on 
the king’s appiouchmg to take his 
tnal, 418; resists Colonel Down’s in- 
terposltiou in favour of Charles, 126 ; 
hia conduct on occasion of signing the 
king’s sentence, 430, and on that of 
signing the wuirrant for his execution, 
431 , visits the body of the king in lus 
cofhn, 436 

Cropiedy Jiridge, battle of, 23 1, 

Crown lauds, salo of, by Ell/,aboth, 7. 

DALuimbColomd, mutiny ofhls regiment, 
26H, 

Darnel, Wlr John, his case, and that of 
his colleagues, 19 

Davenant, ISIr William, his attempt to 


induce the king to accept the offer of 
parliament, 308 

Delinquents, pubhc, denounced by the 
commons, 88, 

Denbigh, Lord, and other commissioners 
from the parliament wait on the king 
at Oxford, 251 , resigns Ids commis- 
sion. 267; waits on the king, with 
other parliamentary commissioners, at 
Caiisbiook, 371. 

Devices taken hy the parliamentarians, 
290 

Devon and Cornwall, people of, form a 
tieTfity of mutual neutrality, 173 

Dovonslnre, Duke of, anecdote of his 
daughter, on her conversion to Eoman- 
catholicism, 64 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, supports a mo- 
tion for peace, 387 

Digby, lus speech against the bill of at- 
tainder of Strafford condemned by the 
house of commons, 109 , Ins sliaie in 
the impeachment of lord ICimbolton 
and the five membeis, 180 , his en- 
mity to Prince Rupcit, 287 , defeated 
hy the paihamentariana at Shcibome, 
289 

Diggcs, Sir Dudley, sent to the Towoi by 
the king, 17 , released, ib , his spiech 
on the occasion of the king’s forbid- 
ding the house to meddle in athuis of 
state, 28. 

“ Directions for public w’OTship,*’ substi- 
tuted fin the Anglican litin gy, 2.’) 9 

Dissent, its progress, 60, 61, 803. 

Di\ineH, assembly of, convoked, 184 

Dorchester 8uuendei*8 to the royal 
troops, 101. 

Douglas, Marquis of, deelarcs fiir the 
king, 288. 

Downs, Col , his attempt in favour ot 
the king, 425. 

Ecc3.nsxA8TiC8, hill intiodueed to ex- 
clude themfioin civil functions, 95 , 
different views respecting the nieiwure 
96 

Edgehdl, battle of, 105 

rkH>v na<r(X«xu published, f22. 

Elizabeth, PimcesH, her intiwview with 
her lather at Maidenheud, 835 , her 
last interview with her father, 42'» 

Eliot, Hlr Jului, fent to the Tower by 
the king, J7, leleasnd, ih ; hissjieech 
ugnmst Uudviughum, 2f; his Kp(<ch 
on the king’s forbidding the commons 
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to meddle an afitos of state, 27 , pro- 
poses a new remonstrance agamst ton- 
nage and poundage, 82 , bis death, 80. 

Bhzabeth, < 3 tuecii, hei policy with refei- 
enco to thQ nobility, 3 , her rcsustaiice 
to the pimciples of civil libeity, ll, 
asserts her supremacy o\er the 
church, 49 

Blsynge, Mr,, resigns his ofllcc of 
cleik to the house of commons, 417 

England, the crisis m which she was m 
1048, 216 

Episcopacy, petition from London for 
the abolition ot; 95. 

Esscat, inhabitants of, present a petition 
m favour of the tang, 380, 

Essesc, Earl of, scut with an army 
agamst the Scottish insurgents, 74, 
withdraws from the court m disgust, 
76 , is appointed captain-general South 
of Trent, 112, giants the house of 
commons a guard, 115, appomted 
generahasimo of the paihamentaiy 
forces, 160 , marches out of London 
at the head of the aimy, 163 , defeats 
the royalist army at Edgehiil, 105 , be- 
sieges Reading, 180 , his innate anti- 
pathy to the war, I 8 l , decline of 
Ms mfluence,ib , eircumstnnoca which 
retained him in command; l «2 j difll- 
oultios ofdiis position, ih , pro- 
posals to open negotintions wth the 
king, 307 j relievos CHoucesler, 202 , 
defeats tlio king at Nowbuiy, 203, 
enters London in tiuimph, 205, ton- 
derfe his resignation, 200 , withdraws 
It, 207 , receives a message from the 
parliament at Oxford, 227, returnM 
it, ih I receives a second letter, and 
•replies to It, ih , hesiegcH OMbrd, 231 , 
reftiaos to obey the onler of parlia- 
ment to resign his command In the 
West to Waller, 233 ; his siiccesieH in 
lie west, 28Hj r<‘troats into Coni- 
Wall, 280 i difficulties of Ins poMi- 
tion, lb ? receives a pacific Ictterfrom 
the king, 240 *, and a Ictterfrom bomo 
of the royalist lords, 21 I, rejects 
their overtures, ib , sails from Fowey 

, to Flymouth, and tlienco writes to 
parliament an account of his disas- 
ters, 242 ; the replyof puiHament, ib , 
hia resignation, 266 5 hia death, 824 
Evelyn, Sir Jolm, proclaimed a traitor 
by the king, 168 

Everard, John, Ins deposition against 
tne army, 87S. 


Ewers, Colonel, appomted governor of 
the Isle of Wight, 401 

FAinrAX, Sir Thomas, his early appear- 
ance m the cause of liberty, 153 , his 
spinted conduct at Ileyvvorth Moo*v 
164, his successes in the noith, 181; 
defeated at Athei ton Mooi, l*)0, ap- 
pointed goveinor of Ifull, 104, de- ^ 
Icats the royalists at Nantwich and 
Selby, 221 ), iippoiiitod generalissimo 
of the purhamentary luiny, 264; 
takes up hia head-ipiarteis at Wind- 
sor, 2 os, formation of hia army, ib ; 
invests Oxford, 271 , doionta the king 
at Naseby, 274, invests Biistol, 284; 
defeats Loid Hopton at Tonmgton, 
296‘ , blodcades Newbniy, 800 , meets 
the king at Nottingham, 316 , decline 
of his influence ivith the army, 323, 
calls a general council of oflicers, ib , 
his anger at the removal of the king 
from Holmby, 323 , waits on the 
king at Clnldorslcy, 329, addrosess 
a threatening letter to the city 
of Xjoiidon, 333, iippomtb commib- 
sionevs to tioat with parliament, ib , 
interposes to pro<‘urc the kmg an in- 
terview with hiH children, 33ft , his re- 
ception of the city authoiHics, 3!l, 
appeases I he nmtlnoustioopsatWaie, 
8<>r», lus icecption of Sir John ftetk- 
ley, at Windbor, 3(is, lesists Orom- 
woll’H pioiect of marching the army 
on London, 379, heats the royalists 
nt Mmdstoue, 383, obtains po^besaion 
ol (Vilchestei , 398 , reception of mem- 
bers of the commons on oectiHion of 
€oh Tilde's proceedings, 409 1 with- 
diawb from the high court of commis- 
sion, lift. 

l^iurfux, l.iuly, her interruption of the 
proceedings oniheWng’Htnal, 423,424 

Falkland, J^ortl, ins euily devotion to 
literiituus 5«*, his interposition on 
behalfof Str.Ulotd, 89, chaiacterl/ed, 

J 23 , uppomtiHl Hf'cri'tiuy ol’at ate, 124, 
charueteiwed, 201 } his death, 205. 

Felton, John, assasotmtes the Thike of 
Buckingham 30; his eveeution, ib ; 
copy oi th(» pap(»r fouml m lus hat, 
Appendix ir, 

Fiennen, Nathunii‘l, his eowaidiee at 
Biistol, 191, 

Finch, Lord Keeper, his insultingtreat- 
ment of Vrynwe, 64, impeucUod, 90} 
is permitted to escape, 91. 
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jneet, parliamentary, mutinies, 3S1 
Forests, loyal, unduly exiouded, 47 
Fortescuc, Sir Faithful, goes o-ver to the 
loyal army at Edgelull, IGG 
France, ambassador fiom, lefuses to in- 
terfeie m the king'b fa\our, 430 
Free inquiry, its progie-s, 9, 50 

Gamps, popular, prohibited, 209 
Gascoigne, S*r Bernard, condemned by 
Fairtax to be shot, but reprie\ od, 398 
German troops levied by Buclangham,2 s 
Giles, Dr , sent by the Ung to Hamp- 
den, 188 

Glamorgan, I-ord, characterized, 291, 
confidence reposed m him by the 
femg, lb , his negotiations with the 
Irish lioman catholics, ib , is arrested, 
295 , on his release, contmues Ins ne- 
gotiations, 307 

Gloucester besieged by the lang, 200 
Goodman, Rev Hr, a Roman-cathoLc 
priest, pardoned by the house of com- 
mons, 92 

Goodwin, Rev Mr , offers his sei vices to 
the king, J3S 

Goijug, Lord, d’&closes the plot of the 
aimy to Lord Bedfoid, 9'), doUaios 
foi thekmg,! G 1 , dcfo.4l(.d nt L inaport, 

2 SO, heads a rovali^'t iimig m Rent, i 
301, assembles a lovjli^t .irmj on 
Blaokheath, 3b3 , retreats into L&sex, 
884 

Gouiiiey,Lord Ha> or, impeached and dis- 
niit-scd his office by the commons, 16 G 
Great seal, tiansmiited by the loiil 
chancellor to the king at Yoik, 152, 
leijliiced by the commons, 192, anew 
t no made, 490 

GrouMllo, Ml , fined foi speaking ill of 
Loid Pullolk, is, (note) 

Grey of W ink, Loid, iciusmg to act as 
comnus'^jonci from tl e parkaincnt of 
Scotland, is scut to the Towei, 194 
Gnevames, leport on, picsertcjl bv the 
pic&bytcrnms lls, debitc on, 119 
Gnubtone, 3Tj)Oi, Ins attack on Crom- 
well in the commonb, 3 10 

IIaoulb, Col , Signs the king’s death 
warrant, 131 

Hall, Bishop, his treatise on the divine 
right ot bishoiis, 5 4 

Hamilton, Haiqms of, opens negotiations 
Tvith the political leadcie, 07, aflaii 
between him and the king at Edin- 
burgh, 113 , lb created duke, 114 , tent 


by the king to prevent a muon be- 
tween the parhaments of Scotland and 
England, 219, released from prison, 
312 , regains the king's lavour, ib , 
his exertions for the king, ib , leads 
a royalist army against” the parlia- 
mentary forces, 387, IS defeated, 390, 
reti eats into "Wales, lb , sui lenders to 
Lambert, 391 

Hammond, Col, appointed governor of 
the Isle of Wight 358, Ins interview 
with Beildey and Ashbumham, 360 , 
waits on the king at Tichfield, Sbl; 
escorts him to Cansbiook Castle, 302 , 
’ropoitshis ainval to paih ament, 3G4; 
his angry mteriiew with the king, 
370, deprived of his command, 401 
Hampden, John, prevented from emi- 
grating by an oidei m council, 01, 
characterized, ib , refuses to paj ship 
money, ib , bnngs the question beforo 
the judges, ib , loses the tnal, G7 . 
Ins popularity, ib , his views with re- 
ference to episcopacy, 07 , moves that 
the lemoubtiance on gnevauoes be 
presented, lii, impeached by the 
king, 129 , wounded m a skirmibh, 
I'lS , his death, 189 , lemarks upon, ib 
Hauison, Majoi, escortb the king 
Windsor, 419 , hi'* conversation on the 
way with Chailes, ih 
Hasleng, Sir A, prevented Irom emi- 
gratngby an order of council, 01, 
moves the bill of attainder against 
Strafford, 102, impeached by the 
king, 129 

Henderson, Alex , draws up the solemn 
league and covenant, 71, lus contro- 
versy vvjtli the king, 307 
Hemietta-Mano, (^neen, hei marnage, 
4 , her feelmgs tow aids I ngland, 37 , 
her ascend incv over hei hnsb ind, ib , 
chaiacteii/ed, *b , her favouiites, 38, 
hex animosity toStrafiord and Laud,41 ; 
hei confeiences with the discontented 
ofiiceis, 98, returns from the continent 
With supplies, 175 , hei narrow escape 
at Burlington, 17C , takes up her re- 
sidence at York, ib , enters into ne- 
gotiations with some parliamenatry 
leaders, 177, impeached hv ■^he com- 
mons, 1S4 , joins the king at Oxfoid, 
102, pioceeds to Exeter, 231, em- 
baiks at Falmouth foi France, 289, 
solicits penmssion to visit ner hus- 
band, 422 

Henry "YHI , his pohey witu reference 
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to th© nobility, 8, 7 , bis perseeuting 
character, 8 

Hertford, Harqtiis of, his difgust with 
the coart, 190 

Habert, Sir^Edward, attorney-general, 
impeaches Xiord lOmbolton, Hampden, 
and others, 129 

Herbert, Mr, his conveisation with 
the king previons to Ins xemoval to 
Windsor, 412, instructions given him 
by the king alter his sentence, 428 , 
his last offices lor the kmg, 431 

Heyworth Moor, meeting at, callad by 
tucking, 154 

High court of commission, instituted 
the trial of the king, 415 , its piehmi- 
nary meetings, 416, opens its pro- 
ceedings, 419 , votes the king’s con- 
demnation, 423 

High commission, ecclesiastical court of, 
abolished, 94 

Holborne, Mr , acts as counsel to 
Hampden, in the ship-money case, 66 , 
opposes the bill of attainder agamst 
Strafford, 102 

Holland, ambassadors horn, interpose in 
favour of the king, 430, and Appendix 

Holland, Lord, lus anxiety lespccting 
the king’s Intrigues with the array, 
113 j deprived of Ins office at couit, 
152 , his attempts to regain the king’s 
favour, 218, returns to London, 222 , 
rises in f.ivom ol tlic king, 38 1 , taken 
prisoner by the parhiiment, 386 

Holies, l)en/il, chat acteii/ed, 22 , Ins in- 
terview with the king icspectmg Stral- 
ford, 106 , attempts to save the eail, 
107 , impoacliedby tiiekmg, 129 , lus 
tiiumphant return to the pailiamcnt, 
1 37 , his interview with the king at 
Oxford, 251 ; pioposes strict mea- 
sures against the discontented sol- 
diery, 323. 

Hopton, I^orcl, charaetoii/ed, 191, ac- 
cepts the commiHsion of commander of 
the king’s forces in tho .west, 296 , 
difficulties of his positmn, ib. , dofeuteil 
by Fairfax at Toirmgton, ili , retires 
to tile Land’s End and thence to 
Scilly, 297, 

Hotham, Sir John, sent to the Tower by 
the king, 81, appointed govenior of 
Hulk 138*, refuses to deli vei it up to 
the king, 16 1 , airested by parliament, 
198, Ins trial and execution, 259 

Hotham, John, jun , executed, 259, 

Household, royat, e\penfe.cs ot, tlion in- 


crease under James X. and Charles I 
44 [note] ' 

Howard, Lord, arrested by Strafford, ss, 
Hudson, Hr , accompames the king m 
his flight from Oxford, 300 
Hull, summoned by the king, 162 
Huncka, Colonel, his refusal to svrite the 
king’s death uairant, 431 
Huntingdon, Major, denounces Crom- 
well, 391 

Hyde, Edward, lus dissatisfaction at the 
king’s dissolving Ins 4th iiarliament, 
80, chaiacteiised, 323 ; enters the 
king’s council, 124 , prepares an 
answer to the general remonstrance, 
127, draws up icphes to the parlia- 
mentary publications, 149 , joins the 
king at Yoik, 152 , opposes the king’s 
proposal to annul the parliament at 
Westminster, 223 , appointed to attend 
pimce Charles into the West, 269, 

Impressment, house of commons pass a 
rebolution against, 122 
Inchiqum, Loid, goes over to the king, 
378 

Independents, sect of, thcin ise and perse- 
cution, 60 

Independents,* party of, their rise, 218; 
their imnciples, lb , their trmmpliant 
poMtioii after tlie battle of Maiston 
Mooi, 237 , then piogrcss, 264 ; 
th(‘ir arrangements toi securing tile 
ann^ ib , their anxiety to get the 
king fiom out of tlie hands of the 
Scots, 303 , eminent men enrolled 
beneath their banneis, ib , their at- 
tempts to excite ilio people against 
the Scots, 305, tlioir indignation at 
the Scoitish demands, 310, temporary 
dccime of their intlnenee, 317; their 
efforts to relieve their position, 848; 
gain ovm* some of tlie presbyterinn 
membeis, ib. ; their restoration to 
poMoi, 314, diflieultu's of tlicir posi- 
tion, 35’>, their headers meet and re- 
solve niKin strong measures against the 
piesby tenant 408 

Indnstiy, its progress under Clias I., 86* 
Inlanta of Wpam, inent um of hei pro* 
jected mairiuge with Charles I, 4 
Ingoldsby, Col , compelletl by Cromwell 
and others to sign the king’s sentence, 
430, 

Innovation, political and leligious, its 
marked advance towaids the oud of 
1613, 2M. 
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rrelanfi, its progiesSTixjdor Strafford, 40 , 
breaking out of the Koman-catholic 
insurrection, 116, its progress, 220 
rxeland, pailiament of, votes subsidies to 
’ the king, 81 

Irish Eoman catholics, treaty between 
llicin and the king discovered, 293, 
conditions of the treaty, ib 
Irish Koman catholic insurgents, their 
negotiations with the king, 220 , make | 
a truce with him, 222 , the hostility of 
the people of England towards them, 
Jb , enlist m the king’s army, 228 , 
women found among them, ib 
Irish royalists in England, ngours exer- 
cised towards them by the parliament, 
292 

treton, H , characterized, 318 , keeps on 
terms with the king, 336 , his assiduous 
intercourse with the king at Hampton 
Court, 348 , IS offered by the king the 
government of Ireland, 360 , his 
speech against the kmg, 872 
Ireton, Mrs., ireceived with great honour 
by the kmg at Hampton Court, 348 
Xslip Bridge, battle of, 270 

James I , his policy charactonzed, 2, 3 , 
his Resistance to civil liberty, 10 , his 
policy with reference to the church, 
60. 

Jermyn, Henry, his mtngues with the 
discontented officers, 98 
Jenkins, i&Ir Justice, Ins dealings with 
liil bume m the Tower, 860 
Jewels, crown, sold by the queen, 166 
Joyce, Cornet, removes the kmg from 
Holmby, 326 , vindicates himself to 
Eairfax, 329 

Judges, their subserviency to the court, 
37, 19, 47 , declare Strafford guilty of 
high treason, 106. 

Juries, their subserviency under Henry 
YHI. and his immediate sucoeasois 
Jii\on Bishop of T-ondon, appointed high 
n cas-urpr, 41 , adi iscs the king to sn o 
Straffoid, 107 , altcnd- the King idter 
his sentence, 12S , and pii.\iou5 to his 
execution, 131 ctn’j 

Kent, petition from, in favour of the 
king and church, 149 , royahst moe- 
ments in, 381. 

Kilkenny, insun ectionary council of, 221 
K ’Ugrew, Sir H , his answer to the pro- 
posal for raising money among the 


members of parliament to carry on 
the war, 166 
Kilsyth, battle of, 288 
Kingston, attempt upon, by the royalists, 
138 

Kimholton, Lord, impeached, 129 
Kirton, Mr , takes part m the debate on 
the king’s forbidding the house to 
meddle m affairs of state, 28 

I/AJV£BEBT, John, characterized, 318, 
Langdale M , surprises Berwick, 381 , de- 
feated by Cromwell, 890 
gjanghom, Major-Gen , raises the king's 
standard m Wales, 377 
Lansdowne, battle of, 190. 

Laud, appomted bishop of London, 30 $ 
characterized, 39 , his admmistration, 
40 , his moderation towards the ca- 
thohos, 43 , IS offered a cardinal’s hat, 
lb , his efforts m favour of the church, 
61 , impeached, 90 , his interview with 
Strafford on the earl’s way to the 
scaffold, 108 , executed, 258 
Lauderdale, Earl of, his offers to the long 
at Newcastle, 315 , proposes a mode of 
escape to the kmg, 368 , enters into a 
treaty with the king in the Isle of 
Wight, 369 

Legge,Col W, deprived of the governor- 
ship of Oxford by the kmg, 286 , ac- 
companies the kmg in his &ght £rom 
Hampton Court, 369 
Leicester taken by the kmg, 272. 
Leighton, A , Ills condemnation voted by 
the commons illegal, 92, his tn- 
umphant return to London, 98 
Levellers, desenbed, 346. 

Leven, Lesley, Earl of, his recepl5on of 
the king at Kelham, 301. 

Liberty, civil, its progress m England in 
the centuries immediately precedmg 
Charles 1 , 6, 7, 8 » circumstanoeg 
which had previously retarded its 
assertion, 9 , its progress in the iSrst 
half of the seventeenth century, 60 , 
circumstances promoting its progress, 
67, 61 

Liberty, religious, its connexion with 
civil liberty, 9, 

Lilburne, iTohn, execution of his sen- 
tence, 66, lus condemnation voted 
by the commons illegal, 92 ; Ms tri- 
umphant return to London, 98; Ms 
indomitable character, 303 , his high 
opinion of Cromwell, 847, Ms re- 
n 
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proaclws to Cromwell on distiustin^y 
lus intentions, 348, is visited by 
Cromwell, 340 *, enoourages the muti- 
tmoua tioops at "Ware, 805 
Lilburno, Eobert, mutinous conduct of 
hia logiment at Ware, 305. 

Iiilly, Wm , consulted by the king, 359. 
Lmdbcy, Eiul of, mortally w'oundcd, 166 
I/indsoy, Cronernl, recalled to tlolend 
Scotland against the ro/ahats, 283 
Lisle, SirGeoige, shot atColchestci, 398. 
Literature, piogiess of the tastofor in 
ICnglimd, 5() 

Littleton, Tjord-chancellor, sends 'th% 
great seal to the king, and joms Ins 
majesty at York, 16<? 

Liturgy, Anglican, attempt to introduce 
it into Scotland, 68 , abolished, 259 
Livesey, Sir M, defeats the royalist 
forces near London, 384 
Loan on the king’s own account ordered 
to be raised, 13 j its failure, 14 , ano- 
ther ordoied, 18 , resisted by the peo- 
ple, 19 

Loids, house of, refuse to sanction a 
vote of the commons respecting the 
customs’ duties, 1$ , admit Lord Bris- 
tol’s claim to his scat, 16 , address 
the king not to dissolve parliament, 
18 , have a confmcncc with the com- 
mons on the rights of the sulijcct, 
25 , urge the commons to modify 
their views, ib ? their conduct with 
reference to the petition of light, 
26 , advocate the views of the king 
on the openinpi jof hia fourth par- 
liament, 79 , reject the bill foi ex- 
cluding the bishops from parliament, 
96, have the mdepoudent sectaries 
to their bar and reprove them, 96 ? 
send comnussioners to Bcotland to 
watch the king’s movements, 112, con- 
tention with the commons on the sub- 
ject of tho bishops, 126 ; menaced In 
popular petitions, 141 j impeach some 
of their coHeaguoB for absenting them- 
selves from the house, 152, adopt 
peaceful mcttswrea, 194 , several mem- 
bers of* join the king at Oxford, 397 , 
reject the self-denying ordinance, 269; 
complain to the oth<‘r house of tlie 
injurious language iwed towards them, 
2d5; pass a vote of thanks to the 
Scots, 309 , resolve to invite the king 
to Oatlands, 325 , vote to set the king 
by, 373 , a conference with *tho 


king in London, 385 , refUse their con- 
cun enoe m the oiclinance for trymg 
the king, 415 , abolished 43 G. 

Loudon, citissens of, riotous proceedings 
of, on occasion of the war wtU Scot- 
land, 82 , present a petition against 
episcopacy* 95 , manifestations of, m 
suppoit of paihament* 125 , their re- 
ceptio 1 of the king after the arrest of 
the five momhers, 133* present a peti- 
tion lor ledreks ol gnevancos, 137, 
public meeting of* off it the battle of 
Eeading, 198 , their energy in detfenee , 
of parliament, 194 , royalist negotia- ! 
tions with, 225, their feelings towards 
the pai liament, 832; royalist movement 
of, 338 , loyalist deekiration of, in fa- 
vour of the king, 8 12 , give way to I 
the independents, 343 , their sympathy | 
with the king on his tnal, 121 c# seq, 

London, common council of, send a de- j 
putation to the king m favour of 
peace, 171 

London, corporation of, called upon by 
the king to furnish twenty vessels ior 
his service, 19, their reply, ib , pre- 
sent a petition for Ihecalllngof a par- 
liament 84 , invito the commons to a 
banquet, 226, 

London, women of, present a petition m 
favour ot peace, which gives iiho to a 
riot, 196-7 

Love, R(‘v 3\ri , his liuuitic oration at 
U\hridge, 261 

Lovelace, 1'i.irl of, opens a correspond- 
ence with the independents, 217 

Lowden, Earl of\ his conference with 
Whitelooko and Maynard, 248, his 
intimation to the king respecting the 
covenant, 309, 

I^ucas, Sir Charles, raises troops for the 
king, 381 , is shot at Colehestor, 3»8, 

Ludlow, Edward, characterized, 317, 
tampered with by Cromwell, ib.; his 
convurHiitlon with Crotnw'cll, as to the 
position of the latter, 880 , tmdoavouTb 
to put the army in motion against the 
parliament, 393. 

I.fnnsft>id, Bir T., appointed governor of 
the Tower, 127; diBiniswed theoflilce, 
129; makes an attempt upon King- 
ston, 138. 

HAcamnn, Lord, ewuled, 259, 

Mamwaiing, J>r , promoted, 30. 

Mandiostor, Earl of, rise of bis reputa- 
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tion, ISl, appointed commandei of 
the new pailumchtaiy ainiy, 
defeats the Uiig at Newbuiy, 2 45, 
IS attacked by Ciomwoll m paiha 
ment, 24:0 , rofcigns Ins command, 267 , 
pi olests against the kings tnal, 415 
M'Uston Moor, battle of, 235 
jVIaityn, Henry his cowardice at Bead- 
ing, 107, lb caned b> the Icail ol 
Northumberland, I'iO, hi*' Moleiit 
speech against the king, 19S , expelled 
the house, 139 

Massey, M<.ioi-Gcn, Ins regiment dis- 
banded, 305 , appointed to command 
the ti oops destined lor litland, 819 
Maynaid, Mr, his interview with Lord 
Lowden, 24S, his bpcech in favour 
of the kings rights, 372 
Maj poles thrown down thioughout the 
kingdom, 209 

Medici, Mary de, ordeied by the com 
mono to quit England, 92 
Meeting-houses, their incicase, 303 
Slilitia, London, organized for the ser- 
vice of parliament, 1j2, a body of, 
join the pailianicnt irv aimy, 109 
Militia bill, p ibsod by the commons, 
141, by the loids 1 1‘2 
Milton, John, icierencc to, 303 
Ministers, two thousand, ojecled fiom 
their livings by the pi osbytenans, 2i)9 
Monopolies onlorced, 46 , a list ol them, 
lb (nolo) 

Monopolists declared by the commons 
incapable oi holding a scat m parlia- 
ment, 88 

Montague, Di , complaints against, by 
the commons, 80 , appointed B shop 
ol Chichester, ib , piolesses Ilomaii- 
catholic vaew's, 54 

!Montreuil, M de, his corre«pondence 
with the Scots m favour of the king, 
399 

Montrose, Marquis of, Ins intrigues wnih 
the king against the covenanters, H4 , 
assumes tlic command of the Irish 
royalist auxiliaries m Scotland, 244 , 
gams the battles of Tippcnnuir and 
Dee Bridge, ib , defeats Argjle at 
luverlochy, 263 , his letter to the 
king against m dving peace, ib , de- 
feats the coven mlcis at Kilsjth, 283 , 
lus leveises, 260 characterized, ib 
Mountstuai-t, Lord, condemned to death 
by Strafford, 48 his propcily contis- 
cated by the earl, ib 


Nascby, battle of, 274 
Navy, state of the Enghsli, under 
Charles I , H 

I Ne-c agents appomted by the common 
soldieis, 352 • 

Newbuigh, Lord, his plan for the kmg’s 
escape, 413 

Newbury, battle of, 203 , second battle 
of, 2 45, blockaded by Taiiiax, 300 
Newcastle sunendered to the parlia- 
mentaiy foices, 316 

Newcastle, Earl of, escoits the queen to 
Yoik, 176 , refuses to maich with the 
I king upon London, 200, departs for 
the continent, 237 

Nonconformists, their persecution by 
Laud, 51, then pi ogress, GO, 61, 88 
Northern court, put into effect, 40 , its 
n iture described, ib (note) , abohshed, 
110 

Northumberland, Earl of, with other 
commitsioneisfiom parliament, waits 
on the king at Oxford, 178 , chastises 
Henry Martyn, IbO 

Nye, Rev >Ir, offers lus services to the 
king, 438 

OrncTRS, general council of, their pro- 
ceedings at Putney, 356 
Ormond, Earl of, characterized, 221, 
lus eflorta for the king, ib , arrests 
Loid Glamorgan, 295, joins the 
king at Hampton Court, 848 
O’Neil, Sir Phelim, produces air alleged 
commission from the king, 117 
Oxford hlockaded^l^ the parliamen- 
tary tioops, 231 , invested by Fair- 
fax, 271 

Oxfoid, university of, sends its plate to 
the king, 157 

Parlt AMENT at Westminster, its sub- 
sciviency to power m early times, 
8, Ipt Chailes I, convoked, 1, dis- 
solved, 13, 2nd, convoked, 14, dis- 
solved, 18 , 3rd, convoked, 21 , cha- 
racter of its intercourse with the king, 
23, prorogued, 30, dissolved, S3, 
4th, convoked, 77, dissolved, 80, 
5th, convoked, 85 , ciicumatance con- 
nected with the day on which it as- 
sembled, lb , dissension m, 95 , takes 
an oath of union in detence of reli- 
gious and cml liberty, 106 , declares it- 
self a permanent body till dissolved by 



its own eottsent, ib , its false moral 
position at the commeiiecmeut of the 
straggle, 148, members of, dceluiea 
trajttors by the kmg, ib , its declaration 
to the king, alWUie aflair at Hull, 161 , 
its position after the commencement of 
thestiugglo, 166, sends pioi>osah to 
the king, at Yoik, 167, dispatches 
Esses: to attack the king, Ka , its 
proceedings on Icaiuing the king’s ap- 
proach to London, 164; requests a 
saleguaxd from the king for six nego- 
tiators, 108 , sends an embassy to the 
States of Holland to requne theii neu y 
trality, 176 ; internal dissensions, 181, 
annulled by the king, 1»3, invokes 
the co'operation of the paihament of 
Scotland against the king, ib , its 
position in Oct 1013, 212, progress 
of the dissensions in, 216 , sends com- 
mi<iSionera to Ireland, who aie oicleied 
by Ormond to retui n home, 221 , num- 
ber of members present at, m Jan 
1044, 220 , itb reply to the king’s mes- 
sage, 228 , its energetio proceedings, 
280 ; its letter to Essex respectmg the 
king, 282 , its conduct towards Ebsex, 
240 ; its letter to Essex, after the 
Cornwall disaster, 243 ; puhlibhes the 
king’s c()irr«AK>Ai3>datttfa taken at Nasu- 
by, 277 , resolves againni any ruiinor 
negotiations xvith the king, 2‘)2, 
passes an act foi the sale ol dmieh 
property, ib , orders flnt no quailei 
be given to the lush niyah^ts, ib , 
passes a resolutio*?nthat it alone has 
the right to dispose of the king’s 

^ person, 811 , its reception of the in- 
telligence of the king’s removal to 
Holmby, 329 ; assailed by the popu- 
lace of London, 340 , votes the return 
of the king, ib. ; many of its membors 
take rehige with the army, 8 ii* , its 
proceedings after this seeosbion, ib , 
its proceedingfi after the n»lum of the 
fugitive members, 846 ; makes fresh 
propositions to the king, 360 ; its at- 
tempts against the army agitators, 

360 , its consternation on hcaimg ot 
the king’s escape ftom Hampton 
Court, 804; sends cominlssioiuns to 
treat with the king, in the Isle of 
Wight, m 

3?arllament at Oxford, assembled, 225 ; 
sends' a pacific mohsage to Ebsex, I 
227 , IS a^oumed, 220, 


raraeP,stateof,at the commencement 
of the struggle, 119 

Easaivo Obedience pieaehed up by the 
cloigy, 39 

rembiokc Cabtlc smieudcrcd to Crom- 
‘ well, 380 

rembiokc, Eml of, and other commis- 
bionerb fiom iiarluiment, wait on the 
king at the Heolfi-^U head-quaitcia, 
'jjJ’ horn the Scots, 

lVnumgton,Aldenuaii,iuadelord-mayor 

on the dismissal ot Alderman Oour- 
y ney, x&o. 

Pensions, state, Ihdr mcroaso under 
James I and Charles I, 41, (note) 

’ People of the Contment, their position 
at the time of Oh*irles' I ’s acces- 
sion, 2 

People of England, their rejoicings at 
the accession of Ghailes I„ 1, cir- 
cumstances which placed them m an- 
tagonism with Charles I ftom the 
outset, 2 ; their position and views m 
the 14th, 10th, and 17th centuries, 6, 

0 ; their rapid progress m hberty, 10 , 
their feeling towards Charles 1, after 
the dissolution of his first parliament 
13 , their anger ut the failure of the 
expedition against Cadi/, and lintrcif 

01 htukiiigham, 16 •then redHtanuto 
a Joictd loan, 10 , piogiesH ol their dis- 
coulent, lb , then anger at the failure 
ot the expedition against Eoehelle, 21; 
th(‘ir feeling on the dissolution of 
Charles’s third parliament, 86; the 
part tlioy took with Kllaabeth against 
tlio church, 60 , their feeling towarda 
the clmreU and Human Catholicism, 
r>« , then rcceiitiou of the result of 
Hampden’s trial, C7 , their feellr4 i 
on the assembling of a new parlia- 
meut. 78, their sympathy witli the 
Bcottihh insurgents, 82 , their fooling 
at the death of Strallbid, 109; tlieir 
ftiry at tlie outbreak of the Irish in* 
fluirectjun, 117; their feeling on the 
allair of the five members, 1H7 ; their 
various views at the commenoement 
of tlie struggle, 143 , a large propor- 
tion of, take the side of parliament, 

1 68 , open a subscription in its sup- 
port, 167, their sympathy with the 
king, 316 

Percy, Lonl, has an interview •with the 
king, 99, 
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Peters, Key Hugh, his proceedings ns 
the interest of Cromwell, 367 , his 
esctraorOnmrjr address to Fairfax and 
the oflftcers, 410 
Phillphangh, battle of, 286 
Philips, Sir It, excluded from parlia- 
moiit by the king, 14 
Portland, Farl of, protests agamst war, 
160, 

Powell, Capt , raises royahst succours in 
Wales, 377 

Poyer, Capt , raises royalist succours in 
Wales, 377 

Poyntz, Major-General, defeats the roy- 
alists at Eounton Heath, 285 , sent to 
watch the mo'vementa of the Scots, 303 
Petition of rights, drawn up by the 
commons, 25 , an amendment on the, 
proposed by the lords, 26 , rejected by 
the commons, ib , bill of, adopted by 
the lords, 27 , passed, 29 , ordered to 
be published, ib, 

Pettiger, Mr , fined for speaking ill of 
liord lEingston, 48 (note). 
Presbyterian party, propose a bill for the 
total destruction of bishoprics and 
deaneries, 95 , deference paid to their 
party in Edinburgh by the king, 113 , 
their triumphant position m 1643, 208, 
origin of their decline, 210 , their rising 
distrust of Cromwell, 246, consult 
Whitelocke and Maynard on the sub- 
ject, 247; reject accommodation on 
other terms than the supremacy of 
their cliurch, 306, their difiGlculties 
respecting the disposal of the king, 
310 , their attempts to rally agamst the 
independents, 391 , their treatment by 
Colonel Pride, 408. 

Presbyterian pohtios, oharacteriaed, 210 
Presbyterian religious system, character- 
ized, 210. 

Press, liberty of the, abolished by parlia- 
ment, 214 , futihty of the ordinance, 
ib , violent prooeedmgs of the repub- 
licans against, 374 

Pride, Colonel, appears at the bar of 
the commons, respecting the army 
petition, 319, his treatment of the 
presbytenan members. 408. 

Property, its subdivision m the centuries 
immedmtely preceding Charles, 6 
Protestants m Ireland, their persecution 
by the catholics, lie 
Prynne,Wilham, brought before the Star- 
obamber, 63 ; bis trial, his sentence, and 


its execution, 63, 64 , his condemna- 
tion voted illegal, 92 , Ins triumphant 
return to Iiondon, 93 , his speech on 
occasion of the kmg being removed to 
Hurst Castle, 406, his |reatment at 
the hands of Colonel Pride, 408 
Publications, periodical, their great cir- 
culation at the commencement of the 
struggle, 147 

Public opimon, its nsmg influence, 146. 
Pudaey, Sergeant-Major, waits on th© 
king before Gloucester, 200 
Puritans, their first assumption of a dia- 
* tinctive garb and manner, 62 
Pym, John, charactewzed, 22 , his speech 
on the amended bill of rights, 26 ; 
his mtimation to Straiford on the de- 
sertion of the latter, 30 ; prevented 
from emigratmg by an order im coun- 
cil, 61 , impeaches Strafford, 89 ; his 
views with reference to episcopacy, 97 ; 
collects mtelhgence of the army plots, 
99 , conducts the prosecution of Straf- 
ford, 100 , his measures to withdraw 
the king’s support from the earl, 105 ; 
royalist attacks upon him, 160 , his 
position with the mdependents, 212 ; 
his death and character, 225 , honours 
paid to hiB memory by parhament, 226. 

Bainsborough, Capt , sent on an expe- 
dition against Morocco, 44, put m 
command of % fleet, 367 » assassi- 
nated at BoncMter, 401. , 

Bationahsts, described, 346 
B4, Isle of, failure^^he attempt upon. 

Beading surrendered to the kmg, 167 ; 

to the parhament, 180 
Eecreation, public days of. mstituted hi 
lieuof ChHstmas and other holidays, 
332 

Beformadoes, charactenzed, 125. 
Beform, political, its progress, 94, its 
position m 1643, 21X, religious, its 
position m 1643, ib 

Beformation, its early character, its 
difference between the refomahOB 
intended by Henry VHI and that 
aimed at by the people, ib. * anta- 
gonism of the two, lb 
Bemonstrance, gnevance, presented to 
the long, 121 

Bepubheans, the various classes ^ de- 
scribed, 346, them violent proceed- 
ings m the commons agamst the 



